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INFLUENCE OP MOISTURE SUPPLY ON DROUGHT 
RESISTANCE OF CONIFERS ‘ 

By FFaudy Ii. Shiklkv, smior mWculturitity and Lloyd J. MfjUIjI, formerly junior 

plant phyf^iologisly Lake Slates Forest Experiment Slalmiy Forest Service^ United 

States Depariimmt of AgricuUnre. ^ 

INTRODUCTION ‘ 

III juaiiy regions of the United States, the success of forest plantings 
deponds to a. considerable extent upon the use of well-hardened, 
(lroiight-*resista.ut planting stock. Over extensive areas of the Western 
vStates, the Plains region, and the Lake States severe droughts are 
cojnmon, and only the more drought-resistant species and individuals 
can bo depended upon to survive and make satisfactory growth. 
Even in regions norinally well supplied with rainfall, hardy planting 
stock is re(i Hired on the thin or badly eroded soils which are being 
|)lante(l to forest trees. 

In nortlu‘.rn Minnesota, the unusually dry summer of 1930 caused 
widespread damage to forest trees; in unfavorable locations, young 
trees 0 to 8 feet in height were killed Severe drought recurred 

in 1933, 1934, and 1930. Mortality in recently established forest 
pla,ntations was high in all 4 years. The greatest damage occurred in 
1930, wlnm 50 percent of the seedlings newly planted on sandy soils 
wer('. killed. The drought of 1936 was accompanied by a period of 
extremely high temperatures, which not only accentuated the moisture 
stress wit-hin the jdants but critically injured many seedlings by over- 
hc^jiting. Such losses emphasize the need of more exact knowledge of 
tlio fa, (‘.tors inlluencing survival of trees during periods of drought, 
es[)(H*ially fa,ctors subj(H?,t to human control. 

Although field observations and biochemical tests have given us a 
gemu-al know](ulge of the physiology of drought resistance, exact in- 
forma, lion on this subj(H*t is still signally inadequate. One of the 
gr(*a,t(^st obsiaxdt^s to experimental investigation of the problem has 
been the huik of an effeedvive method for evaluating drought resistance. 
The lirst stop in the study discussed here was to devise an apparatus 
in whi(‘h a dirccl test of drought resistance could be made. By moans 
of the direct tc^st, it is possible to study the influences exerted on 
drougat resistance by external and internal factors. This report 
presents cvidcnicc that the tests made provide a real index of the 
inherent drought resistance of coniferous seedlings, and evidence as to 
the innueuce of previous moisture supply on the drought resistance of 
the principal conifers of the Lake States. It presents data, also, 
regarding the persistence of the imj^roved drought resistance built up 
by treatments applied to seedlings in the nursery. 

i Koccivwd for publication December 7, 1038. 

® Acknowledgment ivS ciuo several other members of the staff of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
who have (contributed materially to the study discussed. 

* Italic numbi'rs in parenthi^ses n^fer to Literature Cited, p. 20. 
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The field tests described in this paper wcrciujulc jit ( ^iss Lake, on 
the Chippewa National Forest, Minn., with plants grown in tnsarl)y 
forest nurseiles. 

revip:w of literature 

Both direct and indirect methods liave l)C<ai nsed to sf udy <lroiighf. 
resistance. Studies by indirect inetluxls have <‘.onlril)u(ed niuch l<* an 
understanding of the morphological a.nd physiological n^sponscs of 
pla,nts to drought. However, owing to the (^xtrenu^. (a)mpl<^\ity of I ho 
problem, no simple and clear-cut criteria have IxHui devtdoptxl \vh<vr(d)y 
the drought resistance of a given })la.nt may be deti'rmined with 
accuracy. Investigators have now begun to ado])t dinxd exposur<‘ to 
drought a.s the method of determining hardiness. ]\la.ximov (/0)i 
an exhaustive study of factors influencing droiight resist an<‘e, <* 011 - 
eluded that the capacity to endure prolonged wilting is one of i ho most 
important characters influencing drought resisi;a,iu*e in plants. Al- 
though this conclusion has not yet been verified by exUmsivi^. ('xpoa*i- 
mental evidence, it is significant that students of the <‘,]<>s(‘ly r(*late(l 
problem of cold resistance, having encounten^d contira-dictory r’<‘snlts 
from indirect tests (5, S, IB, 17), now rely almost (exclusively up(m 
direct exposure to low temperature to determine winter hardiness. 

Marshall (9) studied the reactions of several^ s])e(i<',s of ctmiftu' 
seedlings as they wilted, became desiccated, anddiixl a ftyr suspension 
of watering. Tumanov (18,^ 19) and other .Russian iiu'csl igaloi's, 
after subjecting plants to soil dryness, have taken a.s a. e.riterion of 
drought resistance the percentage survival or the relatiyo resist iuux'- io 
loss of leaf and stem tissue through desiccation, ilvrasnosselsky- 
Maximov (S) subjected plants to hot, dry air in a wind tunnel in orthu' 
to investigate reactions to drought,^ 

The relative resistance of varieties of maize to com])incd drouglit 
and heat was investigated by Hunter, Laudo, and Brunson (f/) by usci 
of a closed, heated chamber. As this chamber wuis o|)erat(«l at 1 40'^ V. 
(60*^ 0.) and at a relative humidity of about 30 porc<vulr, the injuritw 
noted may have resulted more from excessive heat than from, droughf. 

For testing the drought resistance of varietii‘.s of w lxxit a. more. elal>- 
orate apparatus was used by Aamodt (f). This (‘onsisted of a, glass- 
enclosed tunnel through which air, heated to coimtuiit tcunjavraiure,, 
was blown at a velocity of about 6 miles per hour. A revolving (diaiu 
belt has recently been installed in this apparatus f.o insuri*- uniform 
exposure of the plant material.^ In recent work wfith, this apparal-us, 
which is operated in a greenhouse, Peto ® has encountered dinKuilfy in 
comparing the results of replicate tests, owing to lack of (‘-otitrol ov(U‘ 
light intensity. 

Tumanov (18) and Kendo (7) have shown that crop phuits suhj(Hd.(Ml 
to periodic wilting while in the growing stage attained groa.t.er resisi- 
ance to subsequent drought than those grown with an abundant 
moisture supply. Aamodt and Johnston (B) cite several studies con- 
firming this fimding and present data of their own indiciiting tha-t w'luuit 
plants can be hardened by subjeicting them either to soil dryness or to 
hot, dry ^nd. Data presented by Marshall (9) indiciite tlmt conifinr- 
ous seedlings grown in a soil deficient in moisttire survived drotighl. 
longer than those grown in a wet soil. 

J According to Prof. K. W, Neatby, of the University of Alberta. 

« Pexo, Howard b. a method of sTVPymG dbovqht rksistancw m i*lanth. 1037. unMuhlisbed 
manuscript, Univ, of Alberta. 
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Jiii.v I, !!««* Mdintiur Svpply and Drouyht Retsistaiu'd oj Conijers 

MKTIIOD EMPLOYED TO TEST DROUGHT RESISTANCE 

III pft'lituijuiry ('xperimonls it was foiiiri<l almost impossible to get a 
r('lial).l(‘ <)f (lie relative drought resistance of (lotiiforous seedlings 
simply by discontinuing the water supply. If the plants remained in 
the. gremiliousi^, ( he soil ilried unevenly in the different containers. If 
l ids <li(rK‘iil(y was oyereome by adding water, 3 to (i weeks were required 
Ixd'ore all jilants died. ^ Jfurtherinorc light intensity, temperature, 
relati ve humidity, and air movement, all of which affect rate of trans- 
piration, were found to be unequal at different loca.tions within the 
greenhouse. _ When the same method was applied out of doors, protec- 
tion from rain was nocessaiy and even then the tost required 2 to 4 
weeks. 

If the inflnpnce of various factors on drought resistance is to be 
stxidied effectively, not only niust all plants in each test lot be uni- 
formly exposed to drought' but exposure must be so severe that the 
results will be free from the influence of secondary hardening. Such 
hardening was found often to mask the influence of the primary factors 
in tests of 2 or more weeks' duration. Therefore a procedure was 
adopted involviirg continuous exposure to acute desiccation. 

DUOUGHT MACHINES 

The first drought machine used in this study was an improvised 
apparatus consisting of a large galvanizod-iron can inverted over a 
revolving table on which the potted plants rested. Pans containing 
calcium chloride were placed under the table, to which fins were 
attached for fanning air over the desiccant. Tests with this machine, 
which was constructed in 1932, convinced the senior author of the 
possibilities of this method. Consequently a carefully planned ma- 
chine was constructed in 1933. A description of tlie essential features 
of tliis apparatus was published in 1934 {IS). With slight modifica- 
tions, the same equipment was used in a study of lethal high tempera- 
tures for coniferous seedlings {15). While satisfactory in_ other 
respects, tliis machine jiroved to bo too small to hold the quantities of 
e.\'()e,rimental material needed when more than two treatments were 
involved. 

In 193() a. third maehine (fig. 1) was built on the same principles as 
the 1 933 model. The table, enlarged to 5 feet in diameter, will support 
n,s many as 240 Individually potted plants in four outer rows where air 
velocity is ai)proximately constant at 5.2 miles per hour. Instead of 
a squirrel-cage blower such as was used in 1933, which functions 
inelliciently in a closed system, a positive-pressure blower, capable of 
delivering air against a pressure of 3 pounds per square inch, was in- 
stalled . This consists of two oppositely rotating impellers, mounted on 
parallel shafts, inside an oval housing. This blower delivers per minute 
48 cubic foot of aix', almost one-half the total air volume of the ma- 
chine when filled with plants. Air from the top of the chamber is 
drawn into a pipe VA inches inside diameter and is passed through the 
pump and into the air drier. This consists of a rectangular box of 
sheet copper in which 10 pairs of trays holding as much as 15 pounds of 
calcium chloride can be inserted. The interior is arranged in such a 
manner that air passing through the drier must flow across the surface 
of each pair of trays in turn. The dry air is forced vertically down onto 
the plants as they pass by the door. This breaks up the air mass 
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immediately suiToimdiug the plaiits, wliich otlierwiso tends to n)tat.e 
with tliem. A fan mounted at the ceiling of the cliiunher has hoen 
found useful in further breaking up local edclies and in insuring unirorm 
air temperature. 

The sheet-metal drum is made in two vortical halves reitiforc<'d 
with angle iron. All joints are gasketed with X-inch si)ong(' ruhl)er, 
so that the entire system is ax)])roximately airtight. 'rh(^ (^.Ntc'iior is 
covered with one to two layers of asbestos paper, to prevent too ra piil 
loss of heat. The interior is coated with a powdered-alumimiin iiainl., 
which reflects and diffuses light. Heat is siiiiplied by an elec.tric. 



heater mounted under the table and by four lamps totaling 1, ()()() 
watts’ capacity. These lamps provide, at the level occu^iied by tln^ 
plants, a light intensity of 406 foot-candles at a radiation intensity of 
0.13 gram-calorie per square centimeter per minute. The heater alone, 
or the heater and two lamps, can be activated by a mercury thermo- 
regulator sensitive to about 0.1° C. A small' low-voltage curren- 
through the regulator activates a relay which controls tlie heater cirt 
cuit. Both the lamps and the thermoregulator are suspended on 
springs, which take up vibration. Wet- and dry-bulb thormometera 
are placed in the stream of outgoing air, which has a curretri velocity 
of 443 feet per minute. A special humidifying device (fig. 2) * delivem 
steam into the drought chamber when activated by the humidostat. 

® This device was designed and constructed by E* E. Aamodt.- 




Figure 2 , — Diagram of humidifier used in 1936 drought machine. 
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The revolving table is mounted on the front-wheel assembly of a 
standard motorcar. Even when fully loaded with more than 500 
pounds of potted plants the^ table makes 31 revolutions ])cr minute, 
with negligible friction, A single K-horsepower motor drives both Ibo 
air pump and the table. All speed reduction is by pulley and bcdt, 
which allows Ilexibility in starting and minimizes friction. 

Most tests are run at a temperature of 35° to 37° (b, which is well 
below letluil values for conifers {15). The atmosj)heric humidity is 
held up to 20 percent. The accuracy of control possible in this 
machine, and also in the 1933 machine, is indicated by the tempera- 
tures and humidities for 1937 tests (table 1). Since temperature is 
controlled solely by the addition of heat, it is necessary tlia-t the 
room in which* the machine is used remain sufficiently bedow tl\c 
operating temperature to dissipate the heat given olf l)y tlie lamps. 
The room in which the 193G machine is operated is nuuntained at 
constant tem])orature by heating and cooling coils a,ctivate<l by 
thermostats. It has been found that in this room the humidity 
within the machine can bo controlled more easily by venting a small 
quantity of air than by circulating the air over a desi(‘cant. 

Table 1. — Tem'pcraiurcs and hxmidiiies in droxight machines during teats conducted 

in m? 


3930 machine 



Temperature 

Relative humidity 

Dnto of test 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

May 4 

® C. 
36,0 

® C. 

0.4 

Percent 

22 

Percent 

6 

May 12 

36. 2 

.0 

19 

3 

Juno 3 

30.1 

.2 

22 

2 

July 6 

36.1 

,6 

21 

1 

July 13 

30,6 

.9 

24 

3 

Aug. 2, 

36.1 

.6 

21 

2 

Aug- 11 

36.0 

.2 

21 

2 

Sept. 2 

36.9 

.6 

23 

3 

Sopt. 9 

36.7 

,4 

20 

2 

Oct. 5 

36.2 

,6 

21 

1 

Oct. 14 

36.8 

.7 

21 

1 


1933 ina(*hlne 


Date of test 

Temperature 

dtelntivc huinPlity 

Mean 

Standani 

deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

July 16 

o 

oc 

® a, 

0.6 

Percent 

27 

! Percent 

4 

July 21 

37. 8 

.5 

24 

3 

July 27 

37.9 

.3 

31 

7 

Aug. 4 

37. 9 

.7 

29 

4 

Aug. 10 

37, 6 

.8 

27 

3 

Aug. 17 

37.2 

.3 

24 

2 

Aug. 24 

37.6 

.3 

29 

4 

Sept. 1 

37.7 

37.8 

A 

26 

4 

Sept. 10 

.3 

27 

6 


HANDLING OF PLANT MATERIAL 

The species used in. the tests reported were red pine (Pinus rmnom), 
northern white pine (P. strobus), and jack pine (P. bankdana). 
Stocks of individual species used for comparative tests wore in each 
case derived from the same seed source. 

Although other factors could be held essentially nnifomi, the plant 
material was likely to vary widely from one test to another. To 
avoid error in interpretation from this cause, the material used in 
every individual test mcluded control plants. Experience has shown 
that 20 plants are sufficient to give a reliable average, hence as many 
as 12 variations of treatment can be tested simmtaneously in the 
1936 machine. The fact that coniferous seedlings of the ages used 
vary appreciably in size made it necessary to arrange the tests in such 
a way that the effect of size would not obscure the effect of treatment. 
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This was accoinplishod by using a factorial design in which size was 
one of the variables. The data obtained were treated by the analysis- 
of-variance method (4). 

Wlicn tests wore made on seedlings lifted directly from nursery 
beds, care was taken to select plants within the same size range to 
re])res(»nt ea«ii treatment. This was done sometimes by ocular com- 
|)a, risen, l)ut more often by weighing each plant. Repeated analyses 
have shown that minor variations in size of seedlings, such as 1 to 2 
grains for 2 -0 stock, do not appreciably affect relative drought resist- 
ance. On the other liand large variations in size cause very important 
differences in resistance, the resistance hicreasing with size. 

The seedlings wore potted individually in No. 2 or No. 3 tin cans 
or in 4-inch clay pots. Fine sand having a wilting coeflficient of ap- 
proximately 1.0 percent, was used as a potting medium. This was 
thoroughly mixed and brought to 5-percent moisture content before 
potting. The plants were placed in the drought machine immedi- 
ately after potting and were allowed to remain without additional 
water mitil all the needles or the stem became brittle, determined by 
toucliing or breaking. The plants had then a mean moisture content, 
based on dry weight, of about 10.5 percent with a standard deviation 
of 3.1 percent. This end point was chosen as the best practicable 
criterion of death. The length of time each plant remained alive 
was used as an index of its drought resistance. 

VALIDITY OF MACHINE TESTS 

In order that the severity of drought to which plants are exposed 
in the maclihic may be appreciated more fuUy, data are presented in 
table 2 as to weather conmtions at Cass Lake, Minn., during the 1936 
drouglit, a period of 58 days in which precipitation totaled only 1.21 
inches. During the latter part of that period the soil moisture on 
the plot where field tests were conducted was but little above the 
wilting coefficient. To a depth beyond 6 inches, the sandy soil would 
flow freely between the fingers. On only 8 of the 58 days did the 
temperature at 5 p. m. approach that mamtained in the machine, but 
7 of these days were consecutive. The relative humidity reacheu low 
values on only 3 days. The wind velocity in the field, on the other 
hand, aiipears to have been somewhat greater than that in the ma- 
chine. It was measured by an anemometer operating 25 feet above 
the ground Ipvcl, where wmd velocities are from 50 to 100 percent 
greater than at the level occupied by seedling conifers. Exposure in 
the machine to a continuous wind of 5.2 miles per hour, therefore, was 
probably more severe than exposure near the ground level in the field. 

Tablb 2. — Weather conditions at Cass LakCj Minn, ^ from July 1 to Aug, ^7, 1936 j 
as shown by readings taken at 5 p. 


Range of 
tempera- 
ture 

Occur- 

rence 

Range of 
relative 
humidity 

Occur- 

rence 

Range of 
wind 
velocity 

Occur- 

rence 

° a* 

Days 

Pment 

Days 

MiUs per 
hour 

Days 

12-20 

7 


6 

0- 6 

16 

21-20 

18 

61- 76 

16 

6-10 

31 

27-32 i 

26 

26- 60 

33 

11-16 

12 

33-39 

s 

18-26 

3 




1 Data from records in district ranger's office, Oass Lake, Minn. 
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The resiilts of two tests (conducted in 1934 iilVord evideiuM^ (»f tlu^ 
validity of raachiiic tests. One of these was a test <)F the value of 
various foliaaje sprays in redueiutr droujrht mortality A total of 

49,000 seedlings of' red pine, wliite pine, and wliilie spruce (/'/ecu. 
(llauca) were spraye<l and i)lanted in replieatc'd blocks in tliC! 

^riie percenta.ge survival of these |)lants was coinpanMl with 1 lu‘ r<da( iv<' 
drouglit resists, nco of s[)raiye(l se.(‘,<llings of th(*_saxn(^ six^cies as re veah'd 
l)y 12 tests made in the machine. The juachine tests agreed with thes 
held tests in imlicating that one spray was slightly injurious and t he 
others iuolfective. During the siune suiumer, preliminary t‘.\peri- 
mouts were begun to test the effects of fertilizers on drought resist, aiua*. 
The held and machine tests ca,nnot be considered entiri'.ly eomparable 
in this case, owing to great dilferoncos in soil voluine and in moisture 
content; however, the results of machine tests were in g('n('ral agree- 
ment with field survival. 

Further evidence that the results of machiiu' t,(wt,s are truly in- 
dicative of capacity to resist natura,! drought was obtaiiu'd thi'ough 
a scries of field and machine tests carried out to d<'t(M’mim' the ndat i ye 
resistance of stock from two nui-series, the Dydick and tlu' e.\p<*ri- 
mental.' Most of the plant material used in this study was grown in 
these nui'series. During the summer of 1936 [ilantings were jnad<' 
in a dry exposed field on July 30 and August 31, at tlie height of th<' 
dry period, and the results of these plantings w('re comparcal with 
those of tests made between July 23 and Septejnber 17 in the t!>33 
machine. Two types of tests were made, wet and dry. For w<d, t,(wts 
in the machine, the soil was saturated before the plants wer<' placed in 
the machme but no water was added thereafter. The plants re- 
mained in the machine until dead. For wet tests in the lield, made 
on August 11, 1 pint of water was poured around each se<ulUng 
immediately after planting. For dry tests in the machine, seedlings 
were potted in air-dry soil, placed in the machine for from 4 to 6 hours, 
watered, and removed to a shaded bed in the nurseiy; for dry t(‘sts in 
the field, made on July 30, seedlings were planted in dry soil 'and werci 
left overnight before being watei’od. All plants were examined daily 
to determine the number dead. The greatest diirereiiees in survival 
between the plants from the two nui’series, respectively, for dry tests 
in the machme and for both kinds of field tests, oeeurr'od between the 
second and the third week. The number surviving at this time was 
used as an index of relative resistance. 

The residts from tests of drought resistance by the two methods 
are shown side by side in table 3. Survival percentages for field tests 
are based on 25 plants, those for machine tests on from 10 to 20 phuits. 
The results from all tests on red pine are in agreometit, though that, 
of one field test failed to show significance. Neither the machine- 
test results for white pine nor those for jack pine are, in agreement. 
Either the differences between the plants from the two miracries weni 
slight or — ^what is more likely — they fluctuated during the season. 
Eesults of field tests on jack pine also were in disagroomeut. Botli 
methods of testing gave results indicating that no consistent differ- 
ences prevailed between the two lots of jack pine. 

An attempt was made to repeat tliese tests during 1937, A tost in 
early July gave a valid and consistent comparison, shown in table 3. 


y A aescription of these nurseries is given on p, n. 
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A sccoiul tt'st inado in early August also gave a consistent comparison 
between machine a.n<l field survival; however, in tliis test the plants 
in tlxi field received only a niild exposure to drought. (The 1937 
reversal in relative drought resistance of stock from, the two nurseries 
is explained in a later section.) 

It niay he stati'd that so far as evidence is available there is sub- 
stanfial agrcenient between, results of machine tests of drought re- 
sistanc-e and field smvival diuing dry periods. 

'’.rABiJO 3. — Comparison of results of machine tests with field survival of 2-year^old 

stock ^ 




Survival in machine tests 

Survival In field tests 

Your and spooitis 

Soil condition at 
start of test 

Lydick 

stock 

Experi- 

mental 

stock 

Signifi- 
cance of 
differ- 
ence 3 

Lydick 

stock 

Experi- 

mental 

stock 

Signifi- 
cance of 
differ- 
ence 3 

me 

f^Dry.-- .. ^ -- 

Percent 

20 

Percent 

60 

0.04 

Percent 

52 

Percent 

68 

0.30 

Kfid inne.«_ 


Pays 

( 4-7 

Pays 

5.5 
6.1 
7.3 

4.6 
6.9 



Wnt 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.30 

28 

8 


.01 

.01 

Northern white 
pine 

...do 

V 6. 2 

1 6.6 

/ 5.3 

1 6.6 

68 

56 




ft)ry. 

Percent 

20 

27 

Percent 

70 

.01 

.06 


64 

56 

.05 

.07 


_._do:L _ 

30 

80 

Jack piufi-- 


60 


j Wet 3 

Pays 

6.3 

Pays 

4.7 

.07 

62 

68 

.30 

mr 

Ked pine.---. 

Moisture content 6 

/ 6.0 

1 6.7 

4.2 

.01 

100 

30 

.01 


percent. 

4.3 

.01 

94 

86 

.01 


1 2-0 stock except as noted; L e., 2-ycar seedlings. 

3 Dotonuiiicd by Fisher's “i" test U) for machine tests in wot soil, by chi-square test for all others. Only 
values of O.or) or less are considered to indicate significance. 

» 1-1 stock; i. e., 1-year seedlings transplanted for 1 year before field planting. 

IMPROVING DROUGHT RESISTANCE BY REGULATING MOISTURE 

SUPPLY 

(JREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS 

On April 24, 1936, 22 plants each of 3-year-old red pine, 3-year-old 
northeiTL white pine, and 2-year-old jack pine were potted in 4-inch 
clay pots each containing approximately 1,000 gi’ams of soil. The 
phmts were watered daily during the next 10 days. Then the plants 
of each species were divided into two groups representing the same 
range of size and vigor. Thereafter one group was watered daily or 
twice daily to maintain the soil moisture between 18 and 22 percent. 
The second group was watered every third or, in extremely warm 
weather, every second day; this allowed the soil moisture to vary 
between 5 and 20 percent. The wilting coeflScient of the greenhouse 
soil used was 3.4 percent. This treatment continued for 71 days. 
The pots were then brought to equal moisture content and placed in 
the 1936 drought machine, where each plant received daily two appli- 
cations of 60 grams of water. The temperature in the machine was held 
constant at 44° C. ; the relative humidity averaged 27.5 pOTcent. For 
all three species, drought resistance was significantly higher in the 
plants that had been subjected to periodic soil dryness (table 4). 
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Table 4. — Influence of exposure to periodic soil dryness on drought resistance of 

pine seedlings 


Date of tost 


Spocios am I up.o class * 


July M, IOJUk 

Juno 21, 1937 
July 20, 1937. 

Jan. 10, 1938. 


(Rod Pino (2 -n 

-^Northern wliito pine (2“1) 

Uiiuk i)ino (2 HI) 

do.,.. 

do 

jJack pino (l-O)** 

I do.® 




Avpi'iiiTi! survival in 
mavhino 

'I'otal 

limits 

usihl 

I,(‘ngth (if 
troatOKOil 

Stovlc 

waliTt'd 



daily 

v\cry 
Murti day 

Number 

Imyn 

Payfi 

lim 

22 

71 

7 1 

1. 5 

*l #1 

3 0. .1 
i 4 0 

22 

i 1 

71 


» i. 3 

J2I) 

:{o 

5.0 

5. 2 

80 

00 

■1.5 

3 4. 0 

50 

•13 

3.8 

3 4. 4 

60 

4‘A 

3.0 

* 3. 5 


I In the ago-class symbol, the first figure indicates years in seed bod: sc,(jon<l ilguro, sub.s»‘(pu'nt yenrs in 
transplant bod, 

* Values significantly greater at 0.01 level for periodic than for daily watering. 

3 Values significantly greater at 0.05 level. 

< Soil not replaced. 

8 boil replaced. 


The experiment was repeated in 1937 with, 2 0 jack piiici. I.k)t<(i(l 
seedlings were watered uniformly for GO dtxys; they were tlien given 
differential watermg like that hi the preceding ex[)oihuent, one lot for 
30 days and one lot for GO days. At the eiicl of each pei'iod of (,rea(-- 
ment seedlings were transplanted from the clay pots into cans con- 
taining sand with a 5-perccnt moisture content, and i)la.e.e(l in fho 
1936 machine. No water was added thereafter. Tlio machine was 
operated at a temperature of 37° C. and a relative huniidity of 20 
percent. The seedlings that had been watered infrequently for 30 days 
showed a statistically insignificant advantage in resistance; for those 
that had been treated for 00 days, the ditforouco was significant at 
the 0.05 level (table 4). 

In a third experiment, 1-yoar-old jack pines wore transplanted to 
4-inch clay pots on September 16, 1937. Those wore watered daily 
until November 29; then two uniform lots of 50 [)lants each were 
selected for treatment. The lot tliat was to ho watered infro<|nen(.ly 
was placed on a bare wooden table, to facilitate evaporation from f.he 
soil and pots; its soil moisture Wiis allowed to fiiK'-tuato between .5 and 
20 percent. The lot to be watered daily was placed on a greenh<iiis(,'> 
bench filled with moist sand; its soil moisture was maintainod between 
18 and 22 percent. 

After 43 days of tliis treatment 25 plants of each lot were removed 
from the clay pots, shaken free of soil, and repotted in tin cans con- 
taining sand with a 6-percent moisture content. The pots cmitaining 
the remaining plants were saturated with moisture and allowed to 
drain 1 hour; then each of the plants, with soil intact, was transferred 
to a tin can. No water was added during the test, which was made in 
the 1936 machine, operated at a temperature of 41.2° C. and a relative 
hurnidity of 10.8 percent. Treatment of tlie data by the analysis-of- 
variance met^d indicated that the plants infrequoiitly watered hml 
a highly significant advantage in drought resistance (table 4). 

In addition to these experiments 19 other tests, involving a total of 
988 plants, have been carried out to determine tlie effoot of watering 
methods on drought resistance of coniferous seedlings grown in tJio 
greenhouse. The results, although not always statistical^ significant, 
have been in general agreement with those of the tests desoribod. 
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NXJKSERY EXPKIUMKNTS 

Tho. ])nu“.tii(‘.al value of controllod watering as an expedient for 
increasing drought resistance of coniferous seedlings was demon- 
si, ratecj. iin lOllf) and in 1937 by large-scale experiments in two 
nurseries. 

'I'o undcrstatid clearly the significance of the several nursery tests, 
a few important tlilfercnces between tlio two Jiurseries must be borne 
in mind. The Lydick, a OO-acrc Forest Service nursery at Cass 
Lake, Minn., ])rior to 1937 had been pi'oducing stock less desirable in 
quality thati that grown hi the e.xperhnental nursery, located 5 miles 
ti> thc_ southeast. The clifi'erence was ascribed to a variety of causes, 
of which_ the bettor soil in the experimental nurseiy and the method 
of watering used there were considered to be the more important. 
The soil in the Lydick nurseiy is a fine sand which, during 1936 and 
1937, was greatly improved by heavy applications of compost. From 
tlie establishment of this nursery in 1933 until the spring of 1937 it 
was the nurserymen’s practice to apply water liberally whenever thf, 
beds appeared dry. During the hot, dry period of 1936, in order to 
minhni/.o losses the beds were watered daily. In 1937, artificial 
watering was reduced in an effort to produce more resistant stock. 

The cxi)erimontal nursery is located in a 3K-acre clearing surrounded 
by a 50-yoar-old aspen stand. Owing to the protection afforded by 
the timber and to the higher moisture-holding capacity of the fme 
sandy loam soil, this nursery does not require such frequent watering 
as the Lydick. As the purpose of establislihig this nursery included 
simplificatioii of care together with production of hardy planting 
stock, artificial watering has been held to a minimum. Normally, 
w^ater is applied oidy during the germination period. In 1936, how- 
ever, it was necessary to water during July and August, applying a 
total of 1.62 inches of water to first-year seedbeds and 0.32 inch to 
2- and 3-year beds. 

For reasons not fidly understood, tlie jack pine stock from the 
experimental nursery hardens later in the fall than that from the 
Lydick. Consequently, if planted in the fall it suffers from winter 
itijiiry. 

'J’aiu.k S>.—-Fidd survival in lOSO, by species and age class and by nursery of origin, 

of pine seedlings from the Lydick and experimental nurseries planted in the fall of 

JOHS 


Date examined 

2-0 jack pine 

1-0 jack pine 

2-0 red pine 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

.Tune 24 

Percent 

70 

40 

37 

30 

Percent 

65 

54 

47 

41 

Percent 

86 

60 

60 

89 

Percent 

79 
65 
54 
45 1 

Percent 

80 

47 

30 

Percent 

79 

58 

46 

40 

July 

Aug. 11 

pApt, g _ 




The behavior of stock from the two nurseries when planted in the 
fall is illustrated by the field survival in a special test planting ® 
established in 1936, shown in table 5. The differences in survival of 


• Planned and executed by R. H- Blythe, Jr., and Paul ZehngrafE. 
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red pine during the summer of 1930 arc sfcatist.icMilly signilicant-. 
Jack pine stock from tiie Lydick nursery sliowi^d significantly great-i'r 
losses during tlio summer tlia,n that from tlie exp('rimen1a.l nursiuy. 
The Lydick stock had a liigJier survival over winhu-, however, and tin* 
difference in survival at the. end of tlie 1930 season is no(. signilieanf.. 

In addition to this eA'])e.riment, aianit 00 acres wctc planl<‘d in (lu- 
fall of 15)35 with jack pine stock from the two nurseries. No af tcuiipt 
was made to lay out special comparative ])lota, since the planting 
covered irregular areas in the east tier of forties of a se<dion. A count 
of survival made in August li)30 gave results shown in table (i. St uck 
from the experimental nursery show'cd a distinc'.t advantage <iver that, 
from the Lydick. 

To check the reliability of the evidence that stock produced in tlu' 
experimental inu’scry was better suited for field planting than that 
produced in the Lydick, the scries of field and machine ti'sts nu'n tinned 
in an eai’lier section were carried out during 1931) and 1937. 'Jdie 
rpiantity of water applied during the. 30-da.y ].)eriod preceding machine 
tests of red pine, and results with this stock, are shown in tahh) 7. 
In each of the three tests made in ]93(), stcx'.k from the expiM-iiiK'ntal 
nui’sery proved to be more drought resistant than tliat from th<‘ Lyiliek. 
The quantity of water supplicil to the Lydick stock lu-eceding tlu' 
first two tests was approximately throe times the <|ua.ntity supplied 
to the experimental stock. Artificial watering wnis discontimu'd in 
both nurseries during September, but increasiMl drought resistance of 
experimental stock induced by watering methods used during July 
and August persisted. 

Table 6. — Field survival on Aug. SI, 19 SH, of S-ycar-old jack pines from the Lydick 
and experimental nurseries planted the previous fall 



Lydick nursery stock 

Experimental nursery 
slock 

Forty No. 





Age class 

Survival 

Ago class 

Survival 


Years 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

Percent 

35 

19 

Years 

,1-1 

1-1, 

2-0 

2-0 

Permit 

fin 

m 

58 

51 


The tests on seedling stock in 1937 showed Ijvdick stock to have 
greater resistance than experimental stock — a direct reversal of the 
1936 results. However, the data for 1937 show relatively little differ- 
ence between the two nurseries as to water supply. I'resumably, 
because of the_ low moisture-holding capacity of its soil, less moisture 
was available in the second-year seedbeds of the Lydick nursery than 
in those of the experimental nursery, even though the fomrer receiveil 
artificial watering. Unfortunately no record of soil moisture is avail- 
able. It is significant, however, that the Lydick nurseryman was 
making a deliberate effort to increase the hardiness of his stock by 
limiting artificial watering. The fact that he was obliged to apply 
water whereas no artificial watering was needed in the experimental 
nursery is evidence of drier soil conditions in the Lydick. Further- 
more, each time seedling stock was lifted for testing it was noticed 
that the Lydick beds were drier than the experimental beds. 
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TABLiii 7 . — Drought resistance of red pine in 1938—37, by nursery of origin and by 

'previous watering 


(’lass of stock aiul <lato of 
f,osl 

O’otiil 

T>lants 

Watciring* (luring 30 days preceding 
tost 

Average survival 
in machine 

Signifi- 
cance of 
dilTer* 

<3UCO 

3’)ays water was 
applied 

Total riuantity of 
water applied 

1 Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

Lydick 

E.xperi- 

mental 

Lydick 

Experi - 1 
mental 

mo 









2'ycar st^odlings: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Inches 

Inches 

Days 

Days 


July 23 

20 

24 

6 

4. 12 

1,29 

4.7 

6.6 

0.02 

July 20 

20 

20 

7 

4. 15 

1.29 

5.2 

6.1 

.01 

Sept. 30 

30 

13 

12 

2.26 

2.21 

5.6 

7.3 

.01 

1937 









July 15 

40 

16 

9 

6.92 

5.33 

5.0 

4.2 

.01 

July 21 

40 

17 

11 

7.42 

6.06 

: 4.7 

4.1 

.01 

July 27 

40 

X7 

10 

8.32 

6.85 

6.3 

4.6 

.01 

Aug. Ifi 

40 

11 

7 

2.53 

1.81 

1 6.7 

4.3 

.01 

Sopt 0 

40 

11 

6 

6.22 

5. 60 

8.2 

5.2 

.01 

1937 









2-1 transplants; 









July 2 

32 

13 

9 

4.71 

1.73 

3.6 

6.0 

.01 

July 2 

32 

13 

9 

4.71 

1. 73 

3.0 

6.2 

.01 

Aug. 1 

32 

19 

9 

12.68 

6. 87 

5.3 

6.4 

.01 

8(ipt. 2 

32 

10 

8 

6.74 

5. 36 

4.1 

6. 8 

.01 


» Includes rainfall and artificial watering. EKporimonlal nursery stock received only 0.32 inch of artificial 
watering in lOSfl and no artificial watering in 1937. 


The Lydiok transplants tested in 1937 had been set out adjacent to 
first-year beds, wliere they received more frequent and abundant 
watering than the 2-year-old seedlings. These transplants proved 
far less drought resistant than similar stock from the experimental 
nursery whicli received no artificial watering. 

The reversal in comparative drought resistance between seedlings 
and transplants is directly related to quantity of water received. 
Seedlings deliberately hardened in the Lydick nursery were more 
resistant thsin experimental seedlings, but _ transplants abundantly 
wat'Ored in the Tjydick nursery were less resistant than experimental 
transplants. This is concrete evidence that drought resistance of 
coniferous seedlings can bo improved by controlling the moisture 
sui)|)ly in the nursery. 

Throe tests involving differential treatments applied within a single 
nursery may bo cited to strengtheir this conclusion. Durhig 1936 one 
portion of a bed of 2-year-old red pine in the experimental nursery 
was allowed to go through the smnmer without artificial watering; 
the remainder of the bod received 0.32 inch of water, in seven applica- 
tions. On the first of October, plants from both portions of the bed 
were tested in the 1933 drought machine. The plants from the 
watered portion of the bod survived an average of 6.2 days; those 
from the unwatered portion, 6.9 days. Smee the probability that this 
difference was due to chance is less than 0.01, it may be considered 
highly significant. 

In another experiment, 1-year-old jack pines were transplanted to 
plots in the Lydick nursery m the spring of 1935. All plots received 
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normal watering from the overhead spriiilding system. Half the 
plots received, in addition, a daily application of 0.4 incJi fi-om sprink- 



ling cans. After being thus treated for two growing seasons, the plants 
were tested in the 1933 drought machine. Plants from plots watered 
daily survived 4.8 days; plants from plots watered normally, 5.9 
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clays. Though only 10 plants representing each treatment were 
tested, the difference was significant at the 0.02 level. 

A third experiment,® also involving jack pine, was conducted at the 
Forest Service nursery at Hayward, Wis., during the summer of 1937. 
In this case the moisture content of the soil was determined at biweekly 
intervals. ^ The sod in this nursery was a medium sand having a wilt- 
ing coefficient of 3.5 percent, ^ Water was applied to three plots with 
a sprinkling can. ^ The quantity of water applied, and the moisture 
available in the soil throughout tlie growing season, are shown graphi- 
cally in figure 3. The soil moisture of the three plots showed similar 
seasonal trends. At critical periods the soil of the infrequently 
watered plot was always the driest. Of the 27 soil samples from this 
plot, 13 had less than 2.5 percent available moisture. A test of 26 
seedlings from each of the three plots was made in the 1936 drought 
machine on October 25, the results of which are given in table 8. ^ The 
infrequently watered plants were again significantly more resistant 
than those receiving a more abundant moisture supply. 

Table 8. — Ej^ect of watering treatmenlB in the Hayward^ TFis., nursery in 19S7 on 
drought resistance of 2-0 jack pine 


Watering treatment 

Average 
available 
soil mois- 
ture at 0- 
to S-inch 
level 

Survival in 
machine 

Infre<iuent___ 

Percent 

3.6 

Days 

1 7.9 

Moderate-.-... 

4.8 

6.6 

Frequent 

5.6 

6.7 



1 Significantly greater at 0.01 level. 

PEEMANENCE OF INDUCED DROUGHT RESISTANCE 

Obviously building up drought resistance in nursery stock by con- 
trolled watering would result in no practical gain unless the improved 
resistance persisted for at least one season after treatment. 

Tests in 1936 haying shown that controlled wateiing in the experi- 
mental nursery liad induced greater drought resistance in 2-year-old red 
pine than that occurring in similar Lydick stock, experiments were 
carried out in 1937 on plants from the same beds to discover whether 
this difference was still retained, independent of the growing conditions 
prevailing during that year. On May 14, 2- and l-year-old seedlings 
grown in both nurseries were transplanted in randomized rows in four 
replicate beds in each nursery. The beds in the Lydick nursery were 
located adjacent to first-year seedbeds, where they received during the 
growing season a total of 7.7 inches of water from an overhead sprink- 
ling system; the beds in the experimental nursery received no artificial 
watering. Samples from each bed^ were lifted at monthly intervals 
and brought to St. Paul for testing in the 1936 drought macHne. At 
St. Paul each consignment was divided into halves, which were 
tested separately, the second being stored at 5° O. until the test of the 
first was completed. A temperature of 36° C. was maintained through- 
out these tests, and a relative humidity of from 19 to 25 percent. The 


9 PJannefi and executed by J. H. Stoeckeler and J. W. Jay, Lake States Forest Experiment Station. 
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results from each test were analyzed by the variance method to deter- 
mine the significance of differences. Averages of survival in the 
machine are shown in table 9, 


Table 9. — Drought resistance of red pine nursery stock transplanted ' m May 19S7\ 
in days of survival in drought machine 


■Dato 

lifted, 

1937 

Date 

machine 

tost 

beRan, 

1937 

Plants 

per 

treat- 

ment 

Stock lifted in third year from — 

Stock lifted in second year from— 

Lydick nursery, 
first two years 
in— 

Experimental 
nursery, first two 
years in— 

Lydick nursery, 
first year in— 

Experimental 
nursery, first 
year in— 

Lydick 

Experi- 

niental 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

•Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

May 1 
May 1 
June 1 
July 1 

J uly 1 
July 30 
July 30 
Kept, 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 

May 4 
May 12 
Juno 3 
July fi 
July 13 
All}?. 1 
Aujr. 11 
Kept. 2 
Oct. 5 
Oct. 14 

Number 

30 

30 

25 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Days 
0.18 
5.32 
3.48 
3. fil 

3. 05 

5. 27 
4.40 
4. 13 

5. 09 
0.09 

Days 

Vays 

Days 

2. 97 
2. 99 
4. 51 
6. 04 
5.10 
n. 38 
5. 72 
5. 82 
0. 12 
6. 45 

Days 

3. 60 

3. 94 

4. 47 
2. 87 
3. 0(i 

4. 95 
3. 92 
4.08 
5. 55 

5. 47 

Days 

Days 

Days 

3.20 

2. 79 

3.80 
3. 06 
2. 69 
f). 14 

4. 57 

4. 58 
4.37 
5. 27 









4. 45 

4.01 

5. 58 
4.88 
4. 09 

7.02 
C. 70 

4.00 

3. 70 

5. 70 
4. 7G 
5. 57 
5. 79 
5.88 

2.74 

2. 70 
4.98 
4. 59 

4.31 

5. 00 

5. 32 

2. i)3 
2. 52 
4.82 
4.30 
4. 17 
5.10 
5. 84 


1 With the oxceptioTi of plants used in May rtn<i June tests, which were lifted directly from seedbeds. 


Of the seedlings lifted on May 1, those, from the Lydick nursery 
were more resistant. As this was at the beginning of vegetative ac- 
tivity, results with tliis lot are of interest only as indicating seasonal 
variation. By June 1, stock from the experimental nursery was more 
resistant. 

The first tests of transplanted stock were made on July 0. The 
3-ycar-old stock from the experimental nursery, which by actual tost 
was known to have been more drought-resistant than Lydick stock in 
1936 (table 7), was significantly more resistant in 1937 than Jjydick 
stock treated in the same way during the third year. The second- 
year stock not tested in 1936 showed insignificant differencea in 1937. 

Tills exporimont clearly indicates that increased drought resistance 
brought about in 2-ycar-old red pine seedlings by control of water 
supply ill the nursery persists during the third year. Whether treat- 
ments applied to seedlings during their first year can affect significantly 
their drought resistance during the second year remains an open 
question. Inasmuch as the ratio of the quantity of tissue developed 
during the first year to that developed during the second year is much 
less than the ratio of second-year tissue to third-year tissue, it is not 
surprising that no clear-cut evidence of a carry-over of resistance by 
1 -year-old seedlings was detected. 

The advantage of the experimental nursery watering regime over 
that maintained in the Lydick nursery is further demonstrated by this 
experiment. Stock that had been transplanted at the beginning of 
the third year from the Lydick nursery to the experimental nursery 
(table 9, column 6 stock) showed significantly greater drought resist- 
ance, in six out of seven tests, than similar stock transplanted within 
the Lydick nursery (column 4). Conversely, experimental stock 
transplanted to the Lydick nursery (column 5) showed significantly 
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less drought resistance, in five out of seven tests, than similar stock 
transplanted within the experimental nursery (column 7). Also, 
Lydick stock transplanted at the beginning of the second year to the 
experimental nursery (column 10) became more resistant than similar 
stock transplanted within the Lydick nursery (column 8). 

SUPPLEMENTAL FINDINGS 

EFFECT OF OVEREXPOSURE TO SOIL DRYNESS 

Although the drought resistance of conifers can be increased by 
exposure to soil dryness, caution is necessary to avoid injuring the 
plants by this treatment. An example of the effect of overexposure 
is afforded by two experiments made in the spring of 1937. Jack pine 
seedlings 1 year old were transplanted to dry sand in the late after- 
noon and allowed to stand overnight. The following morning the 
soil was saturated with moisture. In the first experiment the seed- 
lings were given one, two, tliree, four, and five exposures to dry sand 
on consecutive days. Half of each lot of seedlings was tested the 
next day after all these treatments were completed. Drought re- 
sistance decreased as number of exposures increased (table 10). The 
remaining half was tested after being given 24 days of normal watering 
in which to recover. All except those that had been given five ex- 
posures survived 6 days in the machine, which presumably represents 
the equivalent of their resistance before treatment. In the second 
experiment, the plants were left overnight in air-dry sand, than wa- 
tered and allowed 16, 8, 4, and 1 day to recover before being tested. 
Control plants were transplanted to moist soil. Differences in sur- 
viva.1 resulting from differences in time allowed for recovery were not 
significant, nor were differences in survival among the control lots; 
but the plants transplanted to dry sand showed significantly less 
resistance than the control plants. 

Table 10. — Decrease in drought resistance of l-year-^old jack pine seedlings resulting 
from exposure of roots to dry sand ^ at night 


Nights of 
exposure 

Days of re- 
covery 

Plants 

treated 

Survival in machine 

Initial test 2 

Tost 24 days 
later * 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Days 

Daya 

1 

4 

32 

4.6 

6.1 

2 

3 

32 

3.9 

6.4 

3 

2 

32 

3.7 


4 

1 

32 

3.3 


5 

0 

32 

3.1 


0 


32 

5.9 

6.2 


1 The plants not exposed to dry sand (for which data are given in last line) were drawn from the same lot 
of dormant seedlings but were tested 38 days later than the treated plants. 

2 Differences greater than 0.74 are significant at the 0,05 level, according to Fisher's (4) analysis-of-variance 
method. 

* Differences greater than 1.1 are .significant at the 0.05 level. 

In 1934 1-year-old jack pine and 2-year-old red pine seedlings were 
transplanted to a dry, sandy field, where they remained 2 months. 
By the end of that time more than half of them had died, and the 
remainder had been stunted in growth. The drought resistance of 
the more vigorous survivors was compared with that of fresh stock 

161161—39 2 
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from the nursery. The seedlings from the field proved to be markedly 
less resistant than the nursery stock. 

It is concluded that after severe exposure the plants do not regain 
their original resistance unless allowed a rather prolonged period of 
recovery. 

ROOT DEVELOPMENT AND DROUGHT RESISTANCE 

The objectives of the experiments did not include determination 
of the inlluence of root development on drought resistance; however, 
some observations made on this point are worthy of consideration. 
Plants subjected to moderate drought tended to develop relatively 
more extensive root systems and smaller tops than those grown in 
soil continuously moist. In general, plants with well-developed roots 
were more resistant to drought than those with less extensive root 
systems. Yet this was not always the case; among the red pines 
tested in 1937, the more resistant were not always tliose with either 
the better-developed roots or the greater root-top ratios (table 11). 
These facts are presented not for the purpose of belittling the advan- 
tages of a good root system during periods of drought but rather to 
indicate that drought resistance in young conifers does not depend 
solely upon size of root system or relative root development. 

Table 11 . — Drought resistance and root development of red pine transplants from 

both nurseries 



Dry weight of roots 

Root-top ratio 

Survival in machine 

Nursery of origin and date of test, in 1937 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

Lydick 

Experi- 

mental 

Lydick: 

Aug. 1 

Crams 

0.25 

Crams 

0.20 

0.28 

0.30 

Days 

4.85 

Days 

6.23 

Sept. 1 

.67 

.60 

.21 

.17 

4. 13 

6. 67 

Oct. 1 



.32 

.40 

6.89 

5.83 

Exporiniontal; 

Aug. 1 

.75 

.71 

.35 

.28 

6.23 

5.05 

Sept. 1 - 

1.12 

.77 

.30 

.22 

4.09 

5. 82 

Oct. 1 

.89 

2. 10 

.34 

.5,1 

5.80 

5. 28 


RELATIVE RESISTANCE OP DIFFERENT SPECIES 

The experiments reported were not desimed to test difference among 
species. This probably varies a great deal, according to the treatment 
received by the plants previous to the survival test. However, from 
the data in table 4 it is seen that jack pine is the most rosistaxrt, fol- 
lowed by red pine and white pine. This applies only to stock of about 
the same size and in the same stage of vegetative^ development. 
Further discussion of this question is deferred until more easily 
interpreted data are available. 

DORMANCY AND DROUGHT RESISTANCE 

Resistance to drought varies widely depending upon vegetative 
activity. This is clearly evident from the survival of plants from the 
same beds tested at several different times_ during the course of a 
season (table 9). Before the beginning of active growth in the spring, 
drought resistance was relatively high. With the beginning of stem 
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elongation, drought resistance showed a pronounced decrease, which 
persisted until active growth ceased in early summer. Thereafter, 
drought resistance increased. 

These tests, together with others not reported in this paper, indi- 
cate that the drought resistance of actively growing conifers differs 
widely from that attained after a short period of hardening. Because 
of this difference, results of tests made on actively growing stock are 
likely to be wholly inconsistent with results of tests on similar stock 
after vegetative activity has declined. It has been found that drought 
resistance can be most effectively tested after rapid height growth has 
ceased, during the period in which the newly formed tissue is maturmg 
but before the plant becomes dormant. This is the season at which 
droughts are most likely to occur. 

DISCUSSION 

The fact that the relative survival of coniferous seedlmgs in the 
drought chamber was in substantial agreement with that in the field 
during periods of drought clearly justifies the use of artificially pro- 
duced drought in studies of the drought resistance of conifers. The 
advantages of machine tests over field survival tests are many: (1) 
Tests in the machine are free from biotic influences which often dis- 
turb tests made in the field. (2) The machine is available for tests at 
any time, whereas field tests can be made only during dry periods. 
(3) The close control over environmental factors possible in the ma- 
chine greatly reduces variability^ with consequent improvement in the 
reliability of results. (4) Tests in the machme are of relatively short 
duration, hence are admirably suited for study of the fundamental 
nature of drought resistance. (5) Direct tests in the machine can be 
duplicated by workers in other regions, and this makes possible a 
concerted attack upon the intricate problem of drought resistance in 
plants. 

It is concluded from the experiments described that drought resis- 
tance of Lake States pine seedlings can be improved by controlling 
the moisture supply in the nursery, that such control is a simple and 
practical expedient available in all large-scale nurseries, and that 
drought resistance induced in 2-year-old conifers by controlled watering 
persists to an appreciable extent during the third year. It should be 
emphasized, however, that drought resistance of young conifers 
depends upon a number of factors, of which moisture supply is only one. 
Drought resistance is known to be in part associated with region of 
seed origin (f I), and preliminary experiments have indicated that it is 
influenced to an important degree by both light and soil fertility. 
Doubtless other factors that modify plant structure or nutrition will 
ultimately be found to affect the intricate internal balance which 
determines a plant^s resistance to drought. Before comprehensive 
recommendations can be made to the practicing nurseryman, the 
action and interaction of the factors mentioned must be more 
thoroughly understood. More must be known, also, of the rate at 
which changes in drought resistance take place within the plant. Of 
this important subject little is known at present except that such 
changes take place rapidly in actively growing plants and very 
slowly in dormant plants. 
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SUMMARY 

In order to test tlic drouglit resistance of potted coniferous seedlings, 
an improved '^di'ought niacLine’^ in wliicli artificial drought can be 
produced at will was devised. This consists of a thermostatically 
controlled, illuniintilecl plant chamber with apparatus for drying uir 
over cak'ium chloride and forcing it through the chamber. The 
r('hitive drought resistaiu'.e of different lots of coniferous seedlings a,s 
T'cvealed by tests in this machine was found to correspond substan- 
tiidly with the relative field survival of similar lots during ])eriods of 
drought. 

The drought resistance of seedlings of Lake States pines, namely, 
rod pine (Pinus resinosa), northern white pine (P. strobus)^ and jack 
pine (P. ba>nksiana), was increased by subjecting the seedlings to 
moderate soil drought during the period of vegetative activity. This 
treatment tended to result in greater development of roots in pro- 
portion to top, and in smaller size of tops; but improved resistance 
did not depend solely upon size of root system or \i])on ratio between 
roots and top. Resistance built up in red pine through controlled 
watering during the second year in the nursery persisted to a sig- 
nificant degree during the following season. 

Exposu]*(’i to sevei-e dryness of soil temporarily weakeneil tlie ])hints 
and, unless followed by' an ample period of recovery, rendered them 
more susceptible to drought. 

Improvement of drought resistance of Lake States pine seedlings by 
controlling the moisture supply in the nursery was demonstrated to 
be a practical procedure which can be applied in large forest nurseries. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Hybrids between Solarium demissum Lindl. and S, tuberosum L. 
have been used for the purpose of securing commercially valuable 
varieties immune to late blight and having some tolerance to frost. 
The two species differ in chromosome number. S, demissum has been 
reported to have 36 haploid and 72 diploid chromosomes, with normal 
meiotic divisions {12, 21, 22, SO)? Varieties of S. tuberosum have 
been reported to have 24 haploid and 48 diploid chromosomes, with 
various abnormalities in the meiotic divisions {1; 6; 6; 7; 8; 11; 12; 
13; 14; ^S, p. 113; 24; SO; 31; S3). This difference in chromosome 
number and the reversion of the hybrids to the demissum parent 
reported by Reddick {17, 18) suggested the need for a study of the 
cytology and the breeding behavior of the hybrids. 

THE PARENT FAMILIES 

The parents of the interspecific cross on which this work is based 
were a true breeding form of Solanum demissum form xitlense Buk., 
seed of which was originaUy obtained from Dr. S. M. Bukassov from 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1931, and S. tuberosum 
selection Minnesota 4-39-2-2, a free-flowering, pollen-fertile, fourth- 
generation inbred seedling of U. S. D. A. 14329, which was a cross of 
Keeper X Silverskin. The cross was made in 1932 by using S. 
demissum as the pistillate parent. 

Thirty-one seedlings of each parent were grown in 1936 for com- 
parison with each other and with their hybrid progeny. The term 
“parents,^^ as used throughout this paper, refers to these selfed seedling 
progenies, not to the clones. The parents differed from each other in 
many characters, a few of which were measured, the means with their 
standard errors being compared in table 1. 

The cotyledons of Solanum demissum were much narrower than 
those of 8 . tuberosum, but no shorter, and the width-over-length or 
shape index of S. demissum was, therefore, much smaller. Terminal 
leaflets of S. demissum also were narrower in proportion to length than 
those of S. tuberosum, though not as markedly so as the cotyledons. 

1 Joint contribution of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and Division of Horticulture, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota. Paper No. 1592 of the Scientific Journal Series of the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Part of a thesis submitted to the faculty of the Graduate School of the University 
of Minnesota in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Completion 
of this project was made possible by workers supplied on project No. 4841, Minnesota Works Progress 
Administration. Received for publication October 17, 1938. 

3 The writer is Indebted to Dr. F. A. Krantz, of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, for 
supplying the material and for suggestions in connection with this investigation. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 37. 
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They were much smaller m S. demissum. Mature leaves of S. demls- 
sum were only about one-fourth as lai*ge in area as tlie mature leaves 
of S. tuberosum. Steins of S, deinissum were about one-third as long 
as those of S. tuberosum; internodes were less than one-fourth as long; 
and stem diameters were one-half as large. Stems of S. deniissum were 
all prostrate, while of the plants of S, tuberosum seven were classed as ere(^t, 
live assemierect, and nine as semiprostrate. S. deniissum is imported 
to liave stolons as much as a yard long (^0), but at University P'arm 
the few tubers that wore set were on stolons approximately 30 vm. long, 
while stolons of S. tuberosu?n were 5 cm. long. S', deniissum does not 
set tubers at University Farm until late in the fall and had set prac- 
tically no crop by November 1, while S. tuberosum had set a fair crop 
of medium-sized tubers by October 1. 


Table 1. — A comyarison of progenies from sclfed seed of SoUmiwi deniissum and 
1 ^. Luberosum selection 4-89-2-2 


Character 

/S. demissum 

.S. tuberosum 4-39-2-2 

Num- 
ber of 
idants 

Mean valve 
for charac- 
ter! 

Num- 
ber of 
plants 

Mean valve 
for charac- 
ter ! 

M orpliolotrical eharaoters: 






Cotylodmi width 

millimeters-. 

31 

3. 4H±0.n 

31 

6. OOdrO. 25 

Ootylodon lonj;tb - 



31 

8.06± .33 

31 

7. 90± . 33 

Cotyledon sha]>e index 


3t) 

.44i: .02 

29 

. 75d: . 03 

Terminal-leaflet width., 

millimeters. . 

27 

10. 06± . 60 

20 

25. 40d=l. 46 

Terminal-leaflet length 

...do-,„ 

27 

17. 70±l. 10 

20 

32. 75d=l. 80 

Terminal-leaflet shape index 


27 

. 03=b . 01 

20 

.78d: .02 

Mature-leaf area 

..sciuare centimeters-. 

2f) 

6.40± .52 

20 

28. 50d=3. 96 

Maturo-atem height 

centimeters-. 

27 

16. 4ld= . fM 

21 

47. 50d:2. 54 

Stem diameter 

millimeters.. 

26 

3.93d: . 12 

20 

7. 53d= . 34 

Internode length 

do 

27 

6.31=b .38 

21 

28. 09d:l. 22 

Tubers 

number.. 

18 

7. 20=b2. 65 

24 

24.fi4d=4,58 

Weight of largest tuber.. 

..grams . 

26 

1.30=fc: 

24 

10. 70d=2. 58 

Stolon length 

centimeters.- 


30. 00d= 

23 

4.97d: .94 

Physiological characters: 






Heat and dnaight injury * 


31 

l.K7db .12 

28 

1.04dr .22 

Immaturity 3., 


2(5 

5.()0dr .00 

22 

. 27dz . 19 

Krost injury ^ 


26 

. OO-i: . 00 

2 

5 OOd: . 00 


I Standard error is used riiUun* than probable error, 
* Arbitrary scale, O-H. 

» Arbitrary scale, 0-5. 


Heat and drought affected Solanum demissum more than S. tubero- 
sum, all plants of S. demissum being hijured by the severe heat and 
drought of July 1936, while 12 of the 28 plants of S', tuberosum escaped 
injury. Plants of tuberosum matured in early September, while 
all plants of S', demissum were still green during October. Plants 
of S. demissum were uninjured by the first frost of the year on October 
1, which killed the two plants of S. tuberosum selection 4-39-2“2 
immature enoxigh to show frost injury, and all plants of atiother S. 
tuberosum family growing in the same plot, as well as pepper and 
adjoining plots. S. demissum is reported to withstand 
temperatures of about 27*^ F. {2, S, 4, 9, 16,17, 27, S2) and to be late- 
blight-immune (S, 4. 10, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 2B, 26, 27, 28, 29). 

THE Pi FAMILY 

The 15 plants making up the Fi family were started in the green- 
house in the early spring of 1933 and grown there for 4 months before 
beiner moved to the field. Thev were B.like in crenArfiil nn/l 
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were intermediate in type between the two parents. Hybrid ^igor 
was especially noticeable in the large leaves and the large showy 
purple flowers. 

Several Fi hybiids of Solanum demissum by S. tuberosum^ similar 
in their general habit of growth and characters to the Fj described 
above, were grown in 1936. The S. tuberosum parents of these Fi 
plants were not related to S, tuberosum selection 4-39-2-2, the parent 
of the F 2 and backcross plants used in this study. Characters of these 
Fj plants are shown in tables 8 to 20 for comparison with characters 
of plants of the F 2 families. 

Chromosome counts made from root tips of some of the Fi plants 
of Solanum demissum X S. tuberosum selection 4-39-2-2 showed 
60 cliromosomes, as would be expected from the union of 36 in the 
ovule of S, demissum with 24 in the pollen grain of 4-39-2-2. 

A study was made of the chromosome behavior in the pollen 
mother cells of anthers imbedded in paraffin, sectioned 10 11 thick, 
and stained with crystal violet. 

Meiosis in the hybrids was irregular. At diakinesis various chromo- 
some groupings, including rings of four or more chromosomes, long 
chains of terminally united chiomosomes, and what appeared to be 
tetravalent chromosomes were seen. 

At metaphase I, 6 of the 61 cells examined in side viev appeared to 
be normal, with all the chromosomes lined up on the metaphase plate. 
No univalents or trivalents could be detected. Fifty-five celJs, or 90 
percent, had one or more groups of nonoriented chromosomes, as 
shown in table 2. The greatest number of nonoriented chromosomes 
found in one ceil was 6. These often showed signs of splitting, and 
they were frequently as large as the largest bivalents on the plate. 
Pi'esumably, however, they were for the most part univalents rather 
than bivalents. 

Table 2. — Pollen mother cells in the Fi hybrid showing nonoriented chromosomes 
at metaphase I and II, lagging chromosomes at anaphase I and II, and micronuclei 
at telophase II, with the number of chromosomes or chromosome groups involved 
ifi each cell 


Cells showing described behavior in indicated 
number of chromosomes 


Item 

Number chromosome involved 

Total 

cells 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 « 

7 

8 

Metaphase I: Cells showing nonoriented chromosomes— 

Anaphase I; Cells showing lagging chromosomes 

Metaphase II: Cells showing nonoriented chromosomes— 

Anaphase II: Cells showing lagging chromosomes 

Telophase II: Cells showing micronuclei-- 

No. 

6 

‘2r 

190 

76 

No. 

22 

9 

23 

18 

27 

No. 

20 

36 

19 

15 

15 

No. 

9 

7 

11 

3 

3 

No. 

1 

20 1 
4 

-- 

No. 

2 

2 

5 

No. 

1 

4 

4 

No. 

“T 

1 

No. 

'T 

No. 

61 

81 

88 

226 

123 


Trivalent associations were extremely rare either on the metaphase 
plate or among the nonoriented chromosomes, though a few were 
seen, as well as one chain of four. Nonoriented groups of two or three 
chromosomes were occasionally seen. 

At anaphase I, all of the 81 cells examined showed lagging chromo- 
somes. In some cases the lagging chromosome was clearly a univalent, 
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and rarely a lagging trivalont was found, but most of the lagging 
cliroinosoines had the appearance of conjugated pairs. Presumably 
those last were xuiivalents which wei’e splitting. _Tho number of 
lagging cliromosomes or cliromosouie groups found in each of the 81 
cells examined in side view is given in table 2. 

At tcloiduise I some of the lagging chromosomes had a faded ap- 
pearance and seemed to be disintegrating in tho_ cytoplasm. At 
intorkincsis the chromosomes were well separated, with no suggestion 
of secondary association. 

At metaphase II a somew'hat smaller proportion of the colls showed 
nonoriented chromosomes than at metaphase I, as is shown in table 2. 
Some of the chromosomes which lay outside the spindle at the first 
division apparently either wore recovered at interkinesis or had dis- 
integrated before the second division. 

Pew lagging chromosomes were observed at anaphase II, but there 
were numerous nonoriented chromosomes scattered throughout the 
colls, often near the cell wjxlls. Forty-six cells in a total of 22G 
observed showed nonoriented chromosomes. The number of lagging 
chromosomes found in those same 226 cells, or 452 division figures, is 
shown in table 2. 

Micronucloi were counted at telophase II, and the number of 
micronuclei foxmd in each of the 123 cells observed is shown in table 
2. There W'ere surprisingly few*-, considering the number of non- 
orionted and lagging chromosomes observed at earlier stages. Prob- 
ably many of the chromosomes wliich were cast out during the first 
division or in early stages of the second division were recovered at 
anaphase of the second division, and it is possible that at least some 
of the nonoriented chromosomes were lost tlirough degeneration. 
The latter possibility is supported by the fact that there were no 
micronuclei to be found in the quartets or young pollen grains. It 
is unlikely that mioronuclei present at telophase II would become 
reincorporated into the pollen nuclei. 

Pollen resulting from these iiTCgular divisions varied considerably 
in size, the smallest grains making up 5 to 10 percent of the total. 
These smallest grains and some of the medium-sized grains wore 
empty or contained partially disintegrated protoplasm. The largest 
gram's, maldng up approximately one-third of the total, had the dense 
and evenly granulated protoplasm characteristic of good pollen. 
Stainability with acetocarmino of the pollen of some of tno Fi plants 
is shown in table 3. It was fairly high, considering the numerous 
irregularities found in meiosis, ranging from 14.8 to 30.8 percent in 
the field at University Farm, irom 23.9 to 46.2 percent in the green- 
house, and above 50 percent in the field at Castle Danger on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, where environmental conditions usually favor 
flowering and fruit setting in the potato. In the greenhouse there 
was as much variation between different pots of an Fi clone as between 
different clones. 

The relationship of pollen stainability to germination on agar is shown 
in table 4. Flowers from each of three different Fj plants and from 
Solamm demissum were used. Pollen of each flower was first shaken 
onto an agar gel containing 1 gram of agar and 20 grams of sugar to 
100 cc of water. The remai n i n g pollen was examined in acetocarmine. 
In the S. demissum flower 61.3 percent of the poUen was stainable and 
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26.8 percent germinated, indicating that nearly half of the stainable 
pollen was viable on agar. PoUen of the Fi plants behaved very 
differently, though some pollen of each flower germinated. Stain- 
ability averaged 59.3 percent, and germination only 2.3 percent. 
Grains that germinated were all of the largest ske. 


Table 3. — Stainable 'pollen in different Fi plants of Solanu'm demissum X jS. 
tuberosum selection 


Location, date, and plant 
breeding No. 

Flowers 

Mean per- 
cent of 
stainable 
pollen * 

Location, date, and plant 
breeding No. 

Flowers 

Mean per- 
cent of 
stainable 
pollen 1 

University Farm, summer 



Greenhouse, Mar. 5 to 17, 



of 1933: 

Number 

Percent 

1934— Continued. 

Number 

Percent 

1 

3 

20. 0d=6. 1 

7, pot b 

10 

31. 1=1=2, 0 

4 

5 

30.8±2.S 

7 ' pnt. 0. 

13 

32. ld=l. 5 

8 

3 

29. 0=b8. 7 

7 ^ pnf. H 

11 

34. 5=i:2. 7 

9 - 

5 

14. 8d=2- 1 

10, pot a 

7 

28. 7d=4. 6 

10 

2 

29. 5d=7. 5 

10 , pot. h.. 

7 

37. 0=h3. 6 

11 

2 

26,5=fc .5 

10, pot c 

4 

37. 7=bl.4 

Greenhouse, Mar. 5 to 17, 



10, pot d 

C 

45.2=hl.4 

1934: 



Castle Danger, July 27, 



3 

15 

23.9d=2.4 

1934: 



4 

1 

31. 0± 

12 

5 

56. 0dh5.0 

5, pot a 

11 

28. 5±3. 0 

13 

5 

55. 0i:4. 4 

5, pot 

7 

33. 4=b3. 8 

u 

6 

60. 4d=3. 7 

7, pot a 

i 

9 

24.0±2.2 





1 100 pollen grains of eacli flower were counted. Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Table 4. — Relation betioeen stainabilUy of the pollen of Solanum demissum and its 
hybrids and its germination on agar 


Item 

Stainable grains 

Total 

Germinated grains 

Total 

S. demissum.. 

Number 

676 

170 

158 

117 

Percent 

61.3 

68.0 

63.2 

46.8 

Number 
1 , 1U2 
250 
250 
250 

Number 

327 

8 

8 

18 

Percent 

26.8 

1.6 

1.6 

3.6 

Number 

1, 219 
500 
600 
600 

Fj, flower 1 

Fi, flower 2-. - 

Fi, flower 3— 

Fi mean 


59.3 



2.3 








Most of the Fi plants did not set selfed seed, although numerous 
hand pollinations were made both in the greenhouse and in the field 
at University Farm. The only plant that set selfed seed in the 
greenhouse was plant 15, which was also the only one that died without 
forming tubers. Plants 1 to 11 were grown at University Farm in 
1934 and did not set selfed seed. Plants 12, 13, and 14 were moved 
from the greenhouse to the potato-breeding plots at Castle Danger, 
where they grew vigorously and blossomed freely, having a succession 
of flowers throughout the season. The pollen was over 50 percent 
stainable. Plant 12 was estimated to have produced seed from not 
more than 1 percent of its flowers, and plant 13 was even less fruitful. 
Plant 14, which bloomed most profusely, set almost no seed. The 
naturally set seed of plants 12 and 13 was used to grow the Fg families 
12 and 13. 

THE Fa FAMILIES 

In 1934 F 2 families 12 and 15 were grown from seed of Fj plants 
12 and 15. The seed from which F 2 family 15 was grown was pro- 
duced in the greenhouse by self-pollination. The 103 plants of F| 
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family 15 were imiform and practically indistinguishable from the 
Solamini dernissum parent. No tubers were obtained from this family, 
but 90 of the plants set seed. The 90 F3 families grown in 1986 were 
also ])racticall3^ indistinguishable from S, demissvm. 

lA) family 12 was grown from seed obtained from the naturally set 
fruit of Fi plant 12. Chromosome counts were obtained from tlie 
root tips of 15 of the plants of this family. None of the plants liad 
more than 5(S chromosomes, 2 less than tlie number in the There 
was no appa,r*ent relationship between chromosome number and either 
tul>er formation or seed production. The approximate cliromosome 
counts of those that set seed as well as tubers were 49, 50, 51, and 56; 
of those forming only tubers but no seed 50, 53, 54, 56, and 58; and 
of those forming neither tubers nor seed 48, 52, 53, 54, 56, and 58. 

In 1936 Fa family 13 and a further lot of Fg family 12 were grown 
from seed of naturally set fruit produced at Castle Danger by Fi 
plants 12 and 13. These two families were similar to each other and 
resembled S. iuberosum in general appearance. Several morphological 
and physiological characters were measured. The results are shown 
in tables 5 to 20. 


MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 

The range in cotyledon width is shown in table 5. Cotyledons of 
the F2 plants varied from narrower than those of Solanum denmmrn 
to as wide as the widest of S. tuberosum. The range in cotyledon 
length is shown in table 6, Cotyledons of the F3 plants varied from 
shorter to longer than the cotyledons of the two parent families. 
The larger standard deviations show that this greater range was due 
to greater variability in cotyledon length among the F2 plants and 
not to the fact that more Fa than parent plants were measured. The 
range in shape indices, width divided by length, is shown in table 7. 
Indices of the F2 plants ranged from as low as the lowest index of 
S. demissum plants to us high as the highest index of plants of S. tuber-- 
oswm, with the mean indices half way between the means of the pa.rent 
families. This distribution is to be expected if the character is 
determined by a number of factors. 


Table 5. — Distribution of individuals in the parent and families according to 

cotyledon, width 


Eumily 

Plants having cotyledons of a width— 

Total 

plants 

Mean 
width of 
coty- 
ledons 1 

1 

mm. 

2 

mm. 

3 

min. 

4 

mm. 

5 

mm. 

0 

inm. 

7 

mm. 

8 

min. 


Nim- 

N'um- 

N'um- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Mim- 


her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

ber 

meters 

Snlanwn^ demiftitum - 


2 


8 

] 




31 

3, 6db0. 1 



1 

2 

1 

2 

14 

0 

2 

31 

fi ()=b 3 

Fa 12 - 

2 

2 

7 

19 

14 

10 

1 

1 

5« 

4;4d= '.2 

Ej is 

5 

3 

7 

14 

16 

5 

1 


60 

4. . 2 




i 








* Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Terminal leaflets of both. Fs families were larger than those of cither 
of the parents, as is shown in table 8, but smaller than those of Ft 
plants. Shape indices of the terminal leaflets, shown in table 9, 
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ranged from the lowest of Solanum demissum to almost the highest 
of S. tuberosum with the means half way between the means of the 
parents; as was true of the cotyledon shape indices. 


Table 6. — Distribution of individuals in the 'parent and families according to 

cotyledon length 



Plants having cotelydons of a length of— 

Total 

plants 

Mean 
length 
of coty- 
ledons 1 

Stand- 

ard 

devia- 

tion 

Family 

i 

i 

CO 

S 

a 

tH 

a 

a 

»o 


. 

a 

a 

00 

. 

a 

a 

Oi 

a 

a 

g 

I 

rH 

a 

a 

(N 

Solanum demissum 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2 

No. 

6 

No. 

3 

No. 

7 

No. 

6 

No. 

4 

No. 

3 

No. 

Num- 

ber 

31 

Milli- 

meters 

8. J±0. 3 

1.8 

S. tuberosum 4-39-2-2 



‘T 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

7 

2 

3 


31 

7. 9* . 3 

1.8 

F 2 12 


” 1 ” 

4 

8 

11 

11 

6 

6 

4 

" 2 " 

56 

7.5* .3 

2.3 

F 2 13 

3 

3 

3 

7 

8 

3 

8 

2 


2 

4 

50 

7. 1* . 4 

2.7 









1 Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Table 7. — Distribution of individuals in the parent and families according fo 

cotyledon shape 


Family 

Plants having indicated shape index (cotyledon width 
divided by length) 

0.40 

0. 45 

0. 50 

0.55 

0. 60 

0.65 

0.70 

0.75 

0.80 

0. 85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Solanum demissum 

9 

13 

7 


1 









/S. tuberosum 4-39-2-2 



1 


1 

1 

4 

10 

3 

1 

5 


3 

F2 12 

"i" 

'3- 

12 

” 4 ' 

14 

6 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 



F 2 13 

3 

1 

16 

1 

9 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

.... 

" 2 " 


Total 

plants 


Mean 
shape 
index of 
cotyledons ^ 


Num- 

ber 

30 

29 

56 

50 


0.44d=0.fll 
.76± .03 
.60db .02 
.61± .02 


1 Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Table 8. — Terminal leaflet length and width of the parent families^ a group of Fi 
plants, and the families 


Family 

Leaflets 

meas- 

ured 

Mean 
width 1 

Mean 
length 1 

Family 

Leaflets 

meas- 

ured 

Mean 
width 1 

Mean 

length! 

Solanum demissum 

Num- 
ber 1 
27 
20 
16 

Milli- 

meters 

11*1 

25*2 

35*7 

Milli- 
meters 
18* 1 
33* 2 
63*10 

Fs 12 

Num- 

ber 

60 

42 

Mm- 

mefers 

32*1 

28*2 

Milli- 

meters 

45*2 

40*2 

iS. tuberosum 4-39-2-2 

Fi 13 

Fi 




1 Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Table 9. — Distribution of individuals of the parent and F2 families and a group of 
Fj plants according to terminal-leaflet shape 


Family 

Plants having indicated shape index (Terminal 
leaflet width over length) 

0.50 

0.56 

0.60 

0.65 

B 

0.75 

0.80 

0.85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

Solanum demissum 

No. 

1 

No. 

2 

No. 

8 

No. 

8 

m 

No. 

3 

No. 

1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

N fiih/>.rn.<tii,7TL 4— S9— 




1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

2 


1 

Fi. 



3 

6 

4 





Fi 12 

---- 


6 

6 

9 

15 

'“if: 



"T 


Fa 13 

2 



5 

6 

13 

3 

4 

1 














Mean 

Total shape index 
plants of terminal 
leaflets 1 


No. 

27 

20 

15 

50 

42 


0.63±0.0l 
* 78i: . 02 
. 66 * .01 
.70* .01 
.69* .01 


» Standard>rror is used rather than probable error. 
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Areas of mature compomid leaves were measured in square centi- 
meters. Leaves of both Fo families were larger on an average than 
those of the Solanurn tuherosmn parent, though considerably smaller 
than those of the Fj plants, and the range was from the smallest leaves 
of S. demlssum to almost twice^ the size of the largest leaves of the 
S, tuberosum parent, as shown in table 10. Leaves of /S\ tuberosum, 
family 4~“30*“2“-2 were of medium size for the species. 


Tablu 10. — DiMribntian oJ iuMvidnaJ a of the parent and F 2 families and a group of 
Fi plarUs according to leaf size 


Kaniily 

I’lants having leaves with an area of— 

Total 

plantwS 

M ean area 
of leaves ^ 

10 

oin.2 

20 

(im.2 

30 

40 

eni.2 

50 

eni.2 

00 

cm.2 

70 

cm.2 

80 

cm.2 

10 

cm.2 

100 

,cm.3 

110 

cm-2 

120 
cm .2 

Solnnitm dtviiftsinn^ ----- 

No. 

2(5 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

20 

20 

13 

48 

40 

Cm.i 

0. 4±0. 5 
28. f)rb4. 0 

4r).ld=2.0 

37. 7=t:2. 9 
32. 2d=3. 1 

S, tuberosum 4-- 39-2-2 




3 

9 

7 

1 


--- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 


“ 2 " 

”2 

Fa 12 ...1 

Fa 13 

--- 

10 

S 

"li" 

5 

--- 

4 

'T 

9 

--- 

2 







t Stiindard error is used rather Uiaii probable error. 


Several stem characters were measured. The parents differed 
markedly in height, and, while each parent family varied considerably 
in stem length, there was no overlapping on a frequency distribution. 
The Fs families showed a range in height from next to the shortest 
plants of Solarium demissum to approximately the mean height of the 
S. tuberosum parent, as shown in table 11. In this character, and also 
in intemodo length, shown in table 12, tbe F 2 families tended to be 
intermediate between the two parents, and were slightly shorter than 
the Fi plants. In stem diameter at ground level, shown in table 13, 
the means of the F, families were intermediate between those of the 
parents and less than the moan of the Fi. More than half of the F, 
plants resembled the S, tuberosum parent in having short stolons, but 
there wore some plants in each family that resembled 8 . demissum in 
having long stolons, as is shown in table 14. 


Tablk 11 . — Duiribntion of individuals of the parent aihd F2fa7mlies and a group 
of Fi plants according to stem height 



* Standard error is used rattier than probable error. 
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Table 12. — Iniernode length of the families compared with internode length of 
the parent families and a group of Fi plants 


Family 

Plants 

measured 

Mean inter- 
node length 1 

Family 

Plants 

measured 

Mean inter- 
node length i 

Sofannm demissum 

Nvmber 

26 

21 

15 

Mm, 
6.3d=0.4 
i 28.1 ±1.2 

1 19. 1±1. 2 

rii2 

Number 

40 

41 

Mm. 

14. 3± > 9 
12.4±1.0 

iSi. tii.hf.rnstum 4-S9-2--2 

Fa 13 

Fi 




1 Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Table 13 . — Distribution of individuals of the parent and F^ families and a group 
of Fi plants according to stem diameter 



Table 14 . — Distribution of individuals of the parent and F 2 families and a group of 
Fi plants according to stolon length 



Plants having stolon length of— 

Total 

plants 

Mean 

Family 

2 

cm. 

4 

cm. 

6 

cm. 

8 

cm. 

10 

cm. 

12 

cm. 

14 

cm. 

16 

cm. 

18 

cm. 

20 

cm. 

22 

cm. 

stolon 
length i 

Solanum demissum 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

18 

Centi- 

meters 

30.0 

S. tuberosum 4-39-2-2 

13 

3 

4 









20 

15 

2.0±0.4 

F,.. . , 










26.0 

Fj 12 

'io' 

To" 

""4" 

"T 


'3' 

”2“ 



"'2" 

"‘2' 

41 

7.4±1.1 

F-. 1.3 . _ _ 

14 

10 

5 

2 

3 

i 

1 

1 


“’i" 

1 

1 

39 

5.9±1.1 











* Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


The Fj families set fewer tubers than their cultivated parent and 
far fewer than the Fi plants, as shown in table 15. They also showed 
less variation in number of tubers set than did the cultivated parent. 
Both F 2 families and the cultivated parent showed great variation in 
jdeld. The total weight of all tubers of plants which set a crop ranged 
from 1 to 420 grams per plant, as shown in table 16, with the mean yidds 
of the Fz families nearly as great as the mean yield of the cultivated 
parent. Segregation for size of tuber was quite different from s^re- 
gation for total yield, as may be seen by comparing table 17 with 
table 16. While none of the tubers of Solanum demissum weighed 
over 2 grams, and only 1 plant of the S. tuberosum parent produced a 
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tuber weighing more than 20 grams, 8 of the 14 Fj plants, and 22 of the 
78 F 2 phints produced tubers weighing more than 20 grams. 


Table ir^.—DiMrihuium of individuals of the parent and Fs families and a group of 
Fi plants according to the number of tubers set 



Table 1G. — Distribution of individuals of the parent and F2 families and a group of 

Ft plants according to yield 





Plants producing a crop that weighed— 



















Total 

plants 

Mean 

Fuiuily 

20 

50 

80 

110 

140 

170 

200 

230 

200 

200 

320 

350 

Over 

crop 
weight * 


gm. 

gin. 

gm. 

uni. 

gra. 

gin. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 



Solaiium tubcrofuim 4-30- 

m. 

m. 

m. 

No. 

No, 

No, 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Orams 

2-2 

11 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 




1 


24, 

H0±22 

F, 




1 

2 

3 

2 

" 2 ' 

■" 2 ' 

.... 

1 

14 

238=bl0 

Fa 12 

' 14 " 

-y" 


" 5 ' 

.... 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 


2 

42 

HSdrlfi 

Fa 13 

12 

9 

6 

3 


1 

1 




1 



34 

r)8=fcU 












i Standard error is used rather than probable error. 

Table 17. — Distribution of individuals of the parent and Fz families and a group of 
Ft plants according to weight of largest tuber 


I’Jants the largest tuber of which weighed within the 
indicated class limits 


■Eaniuy 

3 

gm. 

8 

gm. 

13 

gm, 

1ft 

gm. 

23 

gm. 

28 

gm. 

33 

gm. 

38 

gm. 

43 

gm. 

48 

gm. 

53 

gm. 

Over 

,55 

gm. 

Slolanum demisaum 

No. 

26 

No, 

,No 

No. 

No, 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

•No. 

S. tuberosum 4-30-2-2 

10 











1 

Fi : 


1 

5 

^" 4 ’ 

~~4' 







Fa 12 

U 

“"r 

3 

8 

4 

3 






1 

Fa 13, 

11 

9 

4 

3 

2 

2 

"’ 3 ' 



1 













'Total 

plants 


iVo. 

24 

14 

43 

3 ,*) 


Mean 
tuber 
weight 1 


Ctrarm 

I 

n=h3 

2id=l 

18±2 

r,i±z 


1 standard error is used rather than probable error. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 

Such physiological characters as heat injury, frost injury, and 
maturity are of great importance to the potato grower. Because 
direct measurements of these characters are difficult, arbitrary scales 
were used. 

The season of 1936 was extremely hot and dry, affording an excellent 
opportimity to study heat and drought injury. Ainoug tlie Fa plants 
it ranged from none to lethal injury, as shown in table 18. The 
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means were closer to the mean of the tuberosum than the demis- 
sum parent. The later renewal of growth by means of under- 
ground stolons, characteristic of Solanum demissum, was not found 
among the F 2 plants. Immaturity was recorded on September 27 on 
a scale of 0 to 5. ^ At this time all plants of S. demissum and all the 
Fi plants were still green, while all but two of the plants of the S. 
tuberosum parent were mature. The F 2 families showed a complete 
range from mature to green, as shown in table 19, the means falling 
halfway between the parent means. Frost-injury notes were taken 
on October 1 only on plants that were quite immature. Plants of 
S. demissum showed no injury from the light frost, while the two plants 
of the S. tuberosum parent that were still green were killed. Plants 
of the F 2 families showed a complete range from no injury to lethal 
injury, as shown in table 20, with 5 of the 54 plants on which frost 
notes were taken showing no injury. These five plants were too late 
in maturing to be of much use in northern latitudes, but it is probable 
that some of the Fo plants which had matured before the frost struck 
possessed as much frost hardiness as these five plants. 


Table 18. — Distribution of individuals of the parent and F 2 families and a group 
of F 2 plants according to relative heat and drought injury 


Family 

Plants showing indicated amount of 
injury 

Total 

jMean * 

None, 

0 

Medium, 

1 

Severe, 

2 

Dead, 

3 

plants 

injury 

Solanum demissum....^, 

Number 

Number 

9 

Number 

17 

Number 

5 

Number 

31 

1. 87d=0, 12 

S. tuberosum 4-39-2-2. > 

12 

9 

1 

6 

28 

1. 04=fc . 22 
, 00± . 00 

Fi 



15 

Fa 12 

9 

31 

10 

6 

66 

1.23± .11 
1.21d=.15 

Fa 13 

17 

17 

10 

9 

53 




1 Arbitrary scale. Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Table 19. — Distribution of individuals of the parent and Fz families and a group 
Ft plants according to immaturity on September 27 


Family 

Plants showing immaturity i 

Total 

^ Mean ® 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

plants 

immaturity 

Snfnnum dfi.miMum. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

26 

Number 

26 

6. 0=b0. 0 
.3zh .2 

«S. tuberoeum 4-39-2-2. 

20 



2 


22 






15 

15 

6. 0=fc . 0 
2. 4± . 3 

f! 12 

12 

9’ 

5 

6 

7 

11 

49 

Fa 13 

12 

7 

6 

4 

9 

7 

45 

2.3±: .3 







* On a scale of 0 for dead to 5 for all green. 

3 Arbitrary scale. Standard error is used rather than probable error. 


Leaflets of the F 2 plants were shaped more like those of Solanun 
tuberosum than were the leaflets of the Fj plants. Because of the great- 
er vigor of the Fi plants, their leaflets were longer and wider, and the 
mature leaf area was larger than in the F 2 plants. In stem height 
and diameter the F 2 plants were slightly smaller and more like 
S. demissum than the Fi plants, and in intemode length the F 2 were 

161164—59 3 
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definitely shorter and more like S. demissum than the Fi plants. 
Stolon length was shorter and more like S. tuberosum in the F 2 than 
in the Fj plants. Tubers of the F 2 were smaller and far fewer in 
number and the yield was far less than in the Fi plants. In ]fiiysiologi~ 
cal characters the F 2 plants showed some heat injury whereas the Fj 
did not, the F 2 were much earlier in maturing, and tlic F 2 plants were 
not quite as frost-hardy as the Fi. 


Table 20. — Dutrihition of individuals of the parent arid familicFt and a group 
of Fi plants according to frost injury 



BACKCROSS FAMILIES 

Four of the F. plants were backcrossed to Solamm tuberosum, 
with plants 3, 5, 7, and 10 as the pistillate parents, _ and Minnesota 
selection 40-4-2-6, a fourth-generation inbred selection of the U. S. 
D. A. 38946, as the pollen parent. The Fa fanailies and the backcross 
families are compared in table 21. In leaflet shape, stem diameter, 
stolon length, number of tubers, immaturity, and frost iiijury, means 
of both Fa families and of all four backcross families wore intermediate 
between the means of the parents. In length, width, and shape of 
the largest simple leaf, means of the Fa and backcross families wore 
approximately equal. In cotyledon length, in which the parents 
were very nearly equal, means of the Fa families and throe of the four 
backcross families were smaller than the moans of the parents. In 
size of largest tuber, the means of the Fa families atid the backeross 
families were approximately equal, surpassing both parents. The 
yield of the backcrosses were slightly greater thati the Fa families. In 
leaflet length and width and leaf area, the means of the Fa families 
were larger than the means of the backcross families and larger than 
those of either original parent. The Fa families wore loss injured by 
heat than the backcross families and were more similar to S. tuberosum 
families in this respect. They were more like S. demissum than the 
backcross families in cotyledon width and shape index, stem height, 
and intemode length. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Of the 15 Fi plants grown from the cross between Solanum demissum 
and S. tuberosum, 1 set fruit with viable seed in the greenhouse but 
produced no tubers. The breeding behavior of this plant in the Fa 
and Fs generations suggests that it was not a hybrid but a specimen 
of 8. demissum. 



Table 21. — Characteristics of the four hackcross families as compared with those of F 2 fam.tlies 12 and 13 ^ 
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* standard error is used rather than probable error. 

* Arbitrary scale from 0 to 3. 

* Arbitrary scale from 0 to 5. 
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The remaining 14 plants appeared to be true hybrids, and chromo- 
some counts in some of them showed the presence of the expected 60 
chromosomes. In the greenhouse they flowered but did not set sclfed 
seed, though they set moderately well when backcrossed to Solamnn 
tuberosum. The presence of a sufficient supply of viable pollen for 
self fertilization was indicated by pollen stainability of 24 to 45 ])er- 
cent in the greenhouse, and over 50 percent at Castle Danger. Since 
the work of Krantz et al. {9a) has shown that pollen that is 20 to 50 per- 
cent stainable cause sseed production in 76 to 94 percent of the plants 
of S. tuberosum, it was assumed that because of the proportion of 
stainable pollen found in the Fi plants, some of them would produce 
seed. Despite this moderate amount of stainable pollen, viability 
on the agar medium used was only 2 percent, but even this low pro- 
portion of functional pollen among the many thousands of grains in 
each flower would insure a sufficient supply for seed production. 

Artificial self-pollination in the greenhouse and in the field at 
University Farm failed to produce fruit setting. Three of the Fi 
plants were moved to an environment more favorable to seed produc- 
tion, where they were highly vegetative and bloomed profusely 
throughout the summer. Of the three, plant 12 set a moderate amount 
of fruit and had the most seeds in each fruit. Plant 13 had fewer 
fruits, less seed in each fruit, and a lower rate of germination of seed. 
Plant 14, wliich bloomed the most profusely, set very few fruits, and 
the few seeds obtained failed to germinate. 

Chromosome counts in 15 plants of F 2 family 12 were lower tha.n 
would be expected if 48 of the 60 chromosomes in the Fi plants paired 
into bivalents and the 12 chromosomes of the fifth genom wore dis- 
tributed at random. Ovules and pollen grains would then contain 
between 24 and 36 chromosomes each, and if all gametes were equally 
viable, the counts in the Fg would range from 48 to 72, with a moan of 
60. Irregularities seen in pollen formation indicate that some of the 
chromosomes were lost in meiosis, and the low chromosome counts 
in the F 2 plants could be explained wholly on this basis. A more 
probable explanation is the fertilization of ovules containing 24 to 30 
chromosomes with pollen containing 24 chromosomes. Since in many 
genera pollen with extra chromosomes is not functional, it is possible 
that only the 24-chromosome pollen of the Fi platits was hinctional. 
Chromosome counts of 48 to 60 could thus be obtained by self polli- 
nation of the Fi plants, as well as by backcrossing the Fi plants with 
the 24-chromosome pollen of Solanum tuberosum. 

Segregation in the progenies of plants 12 and 13 showed a range from 
the extremes of Solanum demissum to the extremes of S, tuberosum 
selection 4-39-2"-2, though most of the Fg plants were more like 
tuberosum than were the Fi plants. Both F 2 families 12 and 13 had 
larger leaves, larger terminal leaflets, and larger tubers than those of 
either parent. 

The data show that ovules of the Fi plants are moderately fertile 
but that the pollen is sparingly viable, and self-fertilization of the Fj 
is either difficult or impossible. The F 2 families obtained do not differ 
markedly from the backcross families, and it appears that the naturally 
set seed of Fj plants 12 and 13 may have been the result of accidental 
backcrossing with Solanum tuberosum. 
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SUMMARY 

Inheritance of some characters in the interspecific cross Solanum 
demissum Lindl. X S* tuberosum L., was studied. 

Solanum demissum is a small, prostrate, late-maturing species with 
narrow cotyledons, small leaves, long stolons, and many small tubers. 
It has been reported to have 72 chromosomes. S. tuberosum selection 
4-39-2-2, the pollen parent is a large, erect, early-maturing, frost- 
tender selection with wide cotyledons, medium-sized leaves, short 
stolons, and many medium-sized tubers. tuberosum has been re- 
ported to have 48 chromosomes. 

The 60-chromosome hybrids between those species showed consider- 
able irregularity in meiosis,nonoriented and lagging chromosomes being 
usual. Fifteen plants were raised, of which three were fertile enough 
to produce F 2 families. 

One F 2 family was practically identical with Solanum demissum in 
morphological characters and was uniform. 

The other two F 2 families approached Solanum tuberosum in mor- 
phological characters and were variable. Chromosome counts in 15 
of the plants of one of these families ranged from 48, the number in 
S. tuberosum^ to 58, or 2 less than the number in the Fj plants. 

In cotyledon measurements, stem diameter, heat injury, maturity, 
frost injuiy, stolon length, number of tubers, and weight of the largest 
tuber, these F 2 families showed a range from the extreme of one original 
parent to the extreme of the other, with the means falling^ halfway 
between the parent means. Height of mature plants and internode 
length of the Fo families resembled Solanum demissum more than 4-39- 
2-2, while the weight of the crop was similar to that of the cultivated 
parent. Terminal leaflets and mature leaves were larger than those 
of either parent. 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON THE RATE OF 
DETERIORATION OF FRESH VEGETABLES * 

By Hans Platenitjs 

Research assistant professor of vegetable crops and investigator in vegetable crops, New 
York {Cornell) Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

111 recent years many improvements have been made in methods of 
handling fresh vegetables. Cold-storage rooms are being used ex- 
tensively for long- and short-time storage, and shipments to distant 
markets are naade in refrigerated cars or refrigerated trucks, the load 
frequently being precooled before it leaves the shipping point. All 
these practices are based on the well-recognized fact that the biolog- 
ical processes responsible for the break-down of the produce are 
greatly retarded by a lowering of the storage temperature. This fact 
is emphasized by the results of storage experiments carried out with 
many different vegetables. Generally, a lowering of the storage 
temperature has resulted in a considerable lengthening of the storage 
life of a particular vegetable, provided the temperature was not so 
low as to cause injury from freezing or chilling. 

While nearly all of these experiments indicate a close relationship 
between temperature and the rate of deterioration, few data are avail- 
able which show in numerical terms exactly what this relationship is. 
In some cases only one or two different storage temperatures were 
used, and usually only the temperature of the room, instead of that of 
the vegetable, was recorded; no account being taken of the fact that 
many hours, sometimes days, elapse before the temperature of vege- 
tables in a commercial package reaches equilibrium with the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding atmosphere. While such experiments may 
solve specific, practical problems, they are of little value in establishing 
broad, general principles governing the relationship between tempera- 
ture and storage life of different vegetables. If it were possible to 
deduce a general rule which would express this relationship with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, such information should furnish a 
valuable basis for solving many practical problems involved in the 
storage and transportation of fresh vegetables. 

Several difficulties present themselves in determining the relation- 
ship between temperature and rate of deterioratipn. Different fac- 
tors, such as respiration, transpiration, translocation, and metabolic 
activity, may contribute to the break-down of vegetables in storage. 
In some vegetables, such as sweet corn and peas, a pronounced lowering 
of palatability results from the loss of sugar. ^ Usually this process 
occurs at a rate which is much more rapid than wilting or other changes 
in the external appearance would indicate. Furthermore, the rate of 
sugar loss in vegetables is by no means uniform. Appleman and 
Arthur (f ),^ working with sweet corn, and Bisson, Jones, and Robbins 

1 Received for publication Dpcember 27, 1938. Paper No. 181, Department of Vegetable Crops, Cornell 
University. This study was financed in part by a pant from the Empire State Gas & Electric Association. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 68. 
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( 4 '), in experiments with asparagus, showed that these vegetables, 
when held at a high temperature, lose sugar very rapidly at lirst. 
Later, after most of the sugar has been depleted the rate of loss is 
greatly reduced; in fact, the percentage of sugar may achially increase 
toward the end of the storage period as a result of hydrolysis of other 
carbohydrates. 

In many leafy vegetables, the first symptom of deterioration is an 
excessive wilting of the tender tissues. _ This may or may not bo 
associated with observed changes in chemical composition. In storage 
experiments with snap beans, Parker and Stuart (5) showed that tlio 
percentage composition changed only very little, even though some 
lots were held for several days at room temperature. Ultimate 
deterioration of snap beans is usu^y brought about by shrivehng and 
by decay through the spread of disease organisms. 

From these considerations, it becomes evident that the results of any 
study of the rate of deterioration will depend largely on the criterion 
employed in measuring the rate of break-down. Nevertheless, when 
different lots of vegetables have reached a point where they become 
entirely unsalable, their appearance is very nearly alike regardless of 
the temperature at which they were kept. CUorophyll-bearing parts 
of the plant tissue begin to turn yellow, many of the plant cells have 
died, or collapsed, or reached the stage of permanent wilting; secondary 
infection with bacteria and fungi begins to spread rapidly. On 
approaching this condition a salable product may change into a decay- 
ing mass with surpising speed, sometimes within a few houm. 

In spite of the difficulties outlined, it was felt worth wliile to carry 
out a study to determine the relation between temperature and rate of 
deterioration provided proper precautions were taken to obtain com- 
parable data and provided the limitations of such experiments wore 
fully recognized. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

All vegetables used in these experiments were either grown on neaiby 
truck farms or in the gardens of the Department of Vegetable Crops at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. In every case the experiments were 
started within 4 hours after the vegetables had been harvested. Only 
produce of good quality, free from disease injury, was used in tliese 
studies. 

The storage experiments were carried out in the experimental cold- 
storage rooms of the Department of Vegetable Crops. Four rooms 
were used in which the temperature was held at 35°, 50°, 65°, and 80° 
F., respectively. The corresponding relative humidity in these rooms 
averaged 94, 82, 74, and 68 percent. Temperature fluctuations were 
less than 3° and the relative humidity varied not more than 5 percent. 
No attempt was made to maintain the same relative hunaidity in all 
the rooms since this would have presented considerable technical 
difficulty, ^d also because under conditions of commercial practice, 
the prevailing relative hinnidity is nearly always higher at the lower 
storage temperature, and vice versa. 

The vegetables used in the experiments were peas (Pisum satimm 
L.), spinach (Spinacia oleraeea L.). radish {Raphanus sativus L.), let- 
tuce {iMctuea satim L.), celery (Apium graveolens L.), brussels sprouts 
{Brmnca oUraeea var. gemmijera DC.), asparagus {Asparagus offici- 
nalis L.), and sweet com (Zea mays var. rugosa Bonafous). 
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The vegetables were stored in commercial containers, that is, peas 
and spinach in 1-bushel baskets, radishes in one-half-bushel baskets, 
lettuce in crates containing 2 dozen heads, celery in two-thirds celery 
crates, sweet corn in bags containing 5 dozen ears, brussels sprouts in 
1-quart baskets, and asparagus in 2-pound bunches. Duplicate lots 
were used for all vetetables. 

Accurate temperature records of each lot were kept by placing two 
or three thermometers near the center of each container. Depending 
on the rate of temperature change within the containers, readings were 
taken every hour, every 2 or 3 hours, or twice daily. From these 
records, curves were drawn showing accurately the temperature 
changes in each lot. 

At frequent intervals each lot was inspected for condition and careful 
notes were taken on the progress of deterioration. A special effort was 
made to determine as accurately as possible the time at which each lot 
became unsalable. With some practice it became possible to estimate 
the time required to reach this stage of break-down with sufficient 
accuracy so that two workers making observations independently 
would obtain results varying less than 7 percent of the total storage 
time. 

For most vegetables the relative rate of break-down of different lots 
was determined by comparing the time required to render these lots 
totally unsalable. As was pointed out before, the palatability of some 
vegetables, particularly those with a high sugar content, is subject to a 
more rapid deterioration than their appearance would indicate. For 
that reason the rate of deterioration of sweet corn, peas, and asparagus 
was also determined by taking samples for chemical analysis at certain 
intervals. ^ Analyses for sugars were made by standard methods, as 
described in methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists (5). 

METHOD OF CALCULATING RESULTS 

The relative rate of break-down in vegetables at different tempera- 
tures may be expressed in two ways. Calculations may be based 
either on the temperature of the storage room or on the temperature 
of the vegetables themselves. As illustrated in figure 1, the tempei’a- 
ture of a vegetable when stored in commercial containers may differ 
widely from that of the surroimding atmosphere. A lot of spinach, 
for instance, which had an initial temperature of 90® F, and was held 
at 35® did not reach temperature equilibrium imtil the end of 60 hours. 
Obviously the rate of deterioration was much more rapid during the 
first 60 hours than later. Correspondinglj^, the average temperature 
of another lot held at 80® was about 14° higher than that of the sur- 
rounding air as a result of heat evolved during rapid respiration. 
Consequently, entirely different results may be obtamed depending 
on whether the temperature of the storage room or that of the vege- 
table itself is used as a basis for calculating the temperature coefficient. 

Considering first the temperature of the storage room only, the 
experimental results were expressed in a series of curves (fig. 2) which 
indicate for each vegetable how long they can be held at the different 
storage temperatures before complete break-down occurs. Although 
these curves do not express the true relationship between temperature 
and rate of deterioration, they may become valuable in solving certain 
practical storage problems. 
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In ordei' to establisli the true relationship between temperature and 
the rate of break-down the temperature of the vegetable itself, rather 
than that of the room, had to be considered. First, it was necessary 



Figure 1, — Temperature inside the containers of four lots of spinach after 
transfer from 90® F. to rooms held at a constant temperature of 36®, 50®, 05®, 
and 80® respectively. 


to calculate for each experimental lot a temperature coefficient which 
'would express the rate of break-dowm at that particular temperature. 
The coefficient corresponding to a temperature of 32° F. wae arbi- 



Figure 2. — Time-temperature curves based on the temperature of the storage 
rooms, indicating how long different vegetables can be held at a definite room 
temperature before complete deterioration occurs. 


trarily set at l._ The coefiScient for any other temperature then is a 
rate factor which indicates how much more rapidly deterioration 
occurs at that temperature than it does at 32 °. Provided the tem- 
perature of each experimental lot is known and remains constant 
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throughout the storage period, the coefficient for each lot can easOy 
be calculated by dividing the total storage time of a vegetable held 
at 32*^, usually expressed in hours, by the total storage time of the 
particular lot in question. Total storage time in this case is the 
period from harvest until the vegetables have reached a stage at 
which they become unsalable. Assuming for instance that the stor- 
age life of a vegetable is 300 hours at an average temperatm'e of 32° 
and 100 hours at 50°, the temperature coefficient corresponding to 
50° would be 3. It also follows that the total storage time multiplied 
by the corresponding temperature coeflSlcient must give a product 
which is a constant for any one vegetable. This may be expressed 
in the form of an equation Ct X where (7 is the temperature 

coefficient corresponding to the temperature t, h the total storage time 
at that temperature, and K a constant. Since it was postulated that 
at a temperature of 32° the value for Ct is equal to 1, the value for K 
must be numerically equal to the storage time h at that temperature. 

Because the average temperature of the experimental lots was 
never as low as 32° F., the total storage time for that temperature and 
the value for jK^ had to be found by extrapolation. The calculation of 
the coefficients was further complicated by the fact that the tempera- 
ture of each lot fluctuated over a fairly wide range, even though the 
room temperature remained constant. In addition, an inspection of 
the data indicated that the rate of deterioration increases geometri- 
cally with a rise in temperature. Obviously, a serious error would be 
introduced if one were to use the arithmetic mean of each tempera- 
ture curve in these calculations, since too little weight would be given 
to the higher temperature values of the curves. 

^ No simple method was available by which the temperature coeffi- 
cient could be calculated directly from the available data because of 
the complications mentioned. It was possible, however, to arrive at 
fairly accurate values by a method which in principle consists of 
making a series of approximations to find a curve which gives the cor- 
rect coefficients for each vegetable at different temperatures. All 
calculations were based on the supposition made earlier that for every 
lot of vegetables the product CtY^h must be the same and equal a con- 
stant K. The correctness of each curve could then be tested by in- 
serting values for time and temperature as determined experimentally. 
Theoretically the curve would be perfect if the product OtXh would 
be exactly the same for each one of the four lots of the same vege- 
table. How these calculations were carried out in detail can best be 
explained by using an example. 

Figure 1 shows the temperature curves for four lots of spinach held 
at 35°, 50°, 65°, and 80° F., respectively. The total storage time 
required to render each lot unsalable is given in table 1. 

Table 1. — Rate of deterioration in spinach at four different storage temperatures 


Data for room temperature of— 


Item 



35® F. 

50° F. 

65° F. 

80° F. 

Total storage life, hours - ... 

57(5 

141 

64 

43 

Kale ratio 

1 

4. 09 

9. 00 

13.40 

Values for K as calculated from curve 

748.8 

536.8 

643.0 

741.1 

Values for 1C as calculated from curve ... 

845.9 

842.7 

840.4 

849.1 



J Of figure 3. 
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In order to establish a preliminary rate curve which could later be 
corrected by the method of approximations it was necessary to dis- 
regard temporarily the error which results from basing calculations on 
the arithmetic mean of the temperature curves. Thus the arithmetic 
means of the temperature curves for the 35^^ and 80® F. lots were de- 
termined to be about 38® and 94.5® while the corresponding storage 
periods for these two lots were 43 and 576 hours, respectively. In 

576 

other words, the rate of break-down of the first lot was or 13.4 

times more rapid than that of the second one. Assuming that the 
rate increment between these two temperatures is a simple logarith- 
mic function, approximate values for the coefficients in the interme- 
diate temperature range could be found by the graphic method. The 
temperature was plotted on the abscissa on an algebraic scale and the 
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Figxjbb 3. — Preliminary and final temperature coefiicients for spinach as deter- 
mined by a method of approximations. See text for explanation. 

corresponding coefficients on a logarithmic scale (fig. 3, a). Assum- 
ing that the decrement between 36® and 32® continues at the same 
rate, a second line, 6, could be drawn parallel to line a in such a way 
that line b intersects the base line at 32®. Thus it was possible to 
obtain temperature coefficients the numerical values of which were 
based on a coefficient of 1 for 32®, and it was also possible to obtain 
values for the constant K which would show in comparable numerical 
terms how much longer one kind of vegetable can be held than another 
at that temperature. 

Next it was necessary to eliminate the error which was introduced 
when the arithmetic rather than the logarithmic mean of the tem- 
perature curves (fig.^ 1) was used in calculating the coefficients. This 
was done by determining separately for each 5-hour interval the aver- 
age temperature and the corresponding approximate coefficient, using 
the values given by curve 6, figure 3. Next, each coefficient was 
multiplied by 5 and the sum of these products was calculated sepa- 
rately for each temperature curve, thus giving the values for Ot X h 
of each experimental lot. Provided the true values for Ct had been 
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found, the product Ot Y. h should be the same, and should equal a 
constant K for every lot of the same vegetable regardless of the tem- 
perature at which it was stored. Table 1 shows the values for K as 
calculated from the temperature coefficients represented by figure 3, 
6. While the calculated values of K for the lots stored at 32° and 80° 
agree fairly well they are much too low for those kept at 50° and 65°, 
In calculating temperature coefficients for other vegetables by the 
same method, it became apparent that the coefficients for the 
temperature range between 50° and 70° F. always gave too low values. 
This led to the conclusion that the increase in the rate of deterioration 
of vegetables is not uniformly logarithmic over the entire temperature 
range used in these experiments. Instead, when plotted on a semi- 
logarithmic scale as in figm*e 3, the true rate curve consists of two 
separate, fairly straight fines which intersect somewhere between 
50° and 60°. Based on this observation, a third curve, c, was drawn, 
the slope of wliich was steeper at the lower and flatter at the higher 
temperatures. The exact position of this ciu’ve was determined by 
a series of approximations. The slope of the two sections was changed 
until finally values for the temperature coefficients were obtained, 
which, in calculating the K values of the four experimental lots, gave 
results wliich were practically identical (table 1). These final values 
for K show less than 1 -percent deviation from the mean, indicating 
that the temperature coefficients as represented by curve c (fig. 3) 
correspond accurately to the true rate of deterioration at the different 
temperatures. 

It should be pointed out that while this method of calculating the 
temperature coefficients is indirect and one of trial and error, the final 
results obtained are nevertheless very accurate and the degree of error 
is expressed exactly by the deviations from the mean of the K values 
as calculated for different experimental lots. While the temperature 
coefficients were calculated from the experimental data of four dif- 
ferent lots only, the results are actually based on more than 50 single 
observations, since the average temperature for each 5-hour interval 
was considered in determiiung the exact position of the coefficient 
curves. The only assumptions made are that the coefficient when 
plotted against the temperature must f oUow a single smooth curve ; also 
that the rate decrement between 36° and 32° F. is about the same 
as in the range between 50° and 36°. 

The coefficients of the other vegetables were calculated in the 
same manner. The process of arriving at the true values was re- 
peated in every case until the deviations from the mean value of 
R was never greater than 3 percent. 

This method of arriving at the temperature coefficients may be 
criticized as being unnecessarily cumbersome and the suggestion may 
be offered that the same results could have been obtained more easily 
by making provision for bringing the vegetables to^ a constant tem- 
perature very rapidly, thus avoiding the complications due to tem- 
perature fluctuations in the experimental lots. The only way this 
could be accompfished is by spreading the vegetables on the floor of the 
constant-temperature room. Preliminary experiments showed that 
by doing so a constant temperature was attained within a few hours 
and subsequent reheating of the vegetables was prevented effectively. 
On the other hand, it was noticed that these vegetables when spread 
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out were subject to excessive wilting. It was also found that the rate 
of deterioration and tlie symptoms of break-down under these condi- 
tions were somewhat different from those observed in lots stored in 
commercial containers. On the basis of these findings, it was felt that 
the method of experimentation actually used would yield data, which 
are more useful in solving such practical problems as are met in con- 
nection with precooling, transportation, and temporary (‘old storage 
of vegetables. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENTS 

The temperature coefficients of seven different vegetables showing 
their relative rate of deterioration are given in figure 4. The temper- 
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Figure 4. — Coefficients indicating the rate of deterioration of seven vegetables 
at diflerent temperatures. Values are based on a coefficient of 1 for 32° F. 

ature of the vegetable is plotted on the X axis on an algi^hraic scale, 
while the corresponding coefficients are plotted on the Y axis on a 
logarithmic scale. Each resulting curve follows two fairly straiglit 
lines which intersect between 50° and 65° F. In other words, tlie 
increment in the rate of deterioration is fairly uniform below 50° 
and again above 65°, the increment being more rapid in the lower 
than in the higher temperature range. ^ Tfo break in each one of the 
curves can be explained only by assuming that above 50° a new, im- 
portant factor enters the biological reactions that determine the rate 
of break-do^. Most likely this new factor is closely associated with 
the respiration occurring in the plant tissue. Other factors which may 
be responsible for the observed change in the reaction rate are the 
activiW of various enzymes and the growth rate of micro-organisms 
at different temperatures. Many experiments have shown that 
below 77° the respiration rate of plant tissue increases logarithmi- 
cally with a rise in temperature. Above that temperature the rate 
continues to increase, but much more slowly, until finally a point is 
reached beyond which the respiration rate (ieclines rapidly to a very 
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low level. Thus Gerhart (5), studying the rate of respiration in 
strawberries, found that above 77° the increment in the respiration 
rate was less than below that temperature. Similarly, Gore { 6 ) 
found that the increase in the respiration rate of various fruits was 
slightly reduced at higher temperatures. However, in both these 
studies the break in the respiration curve did not become very pro- 
nounced until a temperature of 90° was attained. Gerhart explains 
the break in the respiration curve by assuming that at high tempera- 
tures the permeability of the cell wall to gases becomes a limiting 
fiictor, causing a deficiency of oxygen and an accumulation of carbon 
dioxide and other end products in the plant tissue. Whether or not 
changes in the respiration rate are the principal cause for the observed 
break in the deterioration curves of vegetables remains questionable. 
Doubt may be cast on such an explanation in view of the fact that the 
break in these curves occurred at temperatures bet^veen 50° and 65°, 
while Gerhart, Gore, and others found that the respiration rate of 
fruits increased logarithmically until the temperature reached 77° 
or 95°. It must be kept in mind, however, that in the last-mentioned 
studies on respiration only a few isolated fruits were used. It is quite 
possible that even at a teniperature of 55° the oxygen concentration 
within a commercial container becomes sufficiently low to cause an 
appreciable lowering of the normal respiration rate. This reduction 
in the respiration rate would not result under conditions where 
relatively little plant tissue is in contact with air of normal atmos- 
pheric composition as was the case where the* respiration rate of 
fruits and vegetables was being studied experimentally. 

It is interesting to compare the temperature coefficients of different 
vegetables for any one temperature. One might suspect that those 
vegetables that are usually considered as being highly perishable have 
also a higli temperature coefficient. An inspection of figure 4, how- 
ever, shows that such is not the case. On the contrary, brussels 
sprouts, peas, and celery, which resist deterioration in storage for a 
relatively long period of time, had the highest coefficients. In other 
words, a definite increase or decrease in the storage temperature 
affected the total storage life of these vegetables more than it did that 
of asparagus, radish, and lettuce, which are subject to comparatively 
rapid break-down even at 32°. While this unexpected relationship 
holds true fairly well in the seven vegetables studied, it would be 
necessary to carry out experiments with a large number of other 
vegetables to find oxit whether or not these observations can be stated 
as a general rule. It should be emphasized here that the temperature 
coefficients are not a measure of the actual rate of deterioration at 
any one temperature. Instead, they merely indicate the degree of 
acceleration of the deterioration process in comparison with the rate 
at which this process proceeds in the same vegetable at 32°. Celery, 
for instance, although it had relatively high temperature coefldcients, 
never attained the same rate of break-down as some of the other 
vegetables even in the higher temperature range, simply because the 
basic rate of break-down at 32° was very much lower than it was in the 
more perishable vegetables. 

RATE OF DETERIORATION AND VAN’T HOFF’S RULE 

It has frequently been proved that most chemical and biochemical 
reactions in vitro follow VanT Hoff's rule fairly closely. This rule 
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states that the reaction rate increases two or three times with every 
10° C. rise in temperature. It has also been shown that many physio- 
logical processes of micro-organisms and higher plants, such as growth 
and respiration, conform at least roughly to Van’t Hoff’s rule. Based 
on these observations this rule has been cited to illustrate the_ impor- 
tant relationship between temperature and the rate of deterioration 
of fruits and vegetables. Thus Kidd and West (7) showed that both 
the rate of break-down and the rate of respiration of apples in storage 
obey Van’t Hoflf’s rule at tempei’atures ranging from —1° to 4-18°. 
The rate factor indicating exactly how much the reaction rate increases 
with a 10° rise in temperature is usually expressed as Qio. 

From the temperature coefficients given in figure 4 it was easy to 
calculate the Qio values of the seven vegetables at three temperature 
ranges of 10° C. each (table 2). 


Table 2. — Qio values for the 7 vegetables considered in Figure 4 dt 3 different temper- 
ature ranges 


Temperature rango (°F0 

Celery 

Brussels 

sprouts 

Peas 

Spinach 

Radish 

Lettuce 

Aspara- 

gus 

32-50 

4.12 

3.82 

3.33 

3. 33 

2.87 

2.48 

2. 68 

50-68 

2.27 

2.70 

2.76 

2.49 

2. 26 

2. 22 

2. 37 

68-86.... 

1.94 

1.87 

2.03 

1.83 

1.58 

1.87 

1. 84 


First of all it will be observed that at the lowest temperature rango 
of 32‘^~50° F. celery and brussels sprouts have the highest values. 
As the temperature is raised, the Qio values decrease in all vegetables, 
more rapidly in those which at the lower temperature had relatively 
high-values, so that at the highest temperature range of 68°~86° the Qio 
values became faiidy uniform for all vegetables, varying onljr from 1.58 
to 2.03. The important conclusion derived from table 2 is the fact 
that the Qio value expressing the increment in the rate of deterioration 
follows VanT Hoff's rule very roughly only. The calculated values 
not only vary with different vegetables, but they also change with 
different temperature ranges for the same vegetable. It is not per- 
missible therefore to apply these rate values to temperature ranges 
other than those for which they were found experimentally. 

TIME-TEMPERATURE CURVES 

From the data presented in figure 4, it was possible to express the 
temperature relationship in the form of time-temperature curves 
(fig. 5) similar to those presented in figure 2. In both cases the data 
are plotted on the same scale; the only difference is that in figure 2 
the maximum storage life of the vegetables is plotted against the 
temperature of the storage room, while in figure 5 it is plotted against 
the temperature of the vegetable itself. Consequently figure 2 is 
more useful in determining the possible storage life of vegetables held 
at a constant temperature, while the data presented in figure 5 should 
be helpful in studies where records are available of the temperature 
of the vegetables regardless of whether these temperatures remain 
consteat or fluctuate over a wide range. 

Regardless of the method used for calculating the time-temperature 
curves, the data show that a lowering of the temperature by a definite 
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number of degrees in the range above 55® F. has very little effect on 
the total storage life of the vegetables studied, while the same decrease 
in temperature below 55° causes a very appreciable lengthening of 
their life span. This, of course, is due to the fact that the Qio values 
are much smaller in the upper than in the lower temperature range. 
These findings are contrary to the common belief that the increment 
in the deterioration rate becomes progressively greater as the tem- 
perature is raised. 

Applying these findings to practical problems of storage and trans- 
portation, one must conclude that any precooling, icing, or refrigera- 
tion method used is of little benefit umess it is sufficiently effective to 
lower the temperature of the vegetables to 55° F. or lower. In other 
words, the effect of refrigeration in delaying ultimate break-down 



Figure S. — Time-temperature curves showing the time required to bring about 
complete deterioration of seven different vegetables if the temperature of the 
vegetables is the same as indicated on the ordinate. 

becomes increasingly greater as the lower temperature range is 
approached. A comparison of figures 2 and 5 shows the total storage 
life of the different vegetables at any one temperature to be somewhat 
longer when the data were based on the temperature of the vegetables 
rather than on the temperature of the room. This is to be expected 
because the actual average temperature of the vegetables is always 
higher than that of the storage rooms. 

THE APPLICATION OF TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENTS AND TIME-TEMPERATURE 
CURVES TO PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

The data presented in figures 3 and 5 not only make it possible to 
predict how long a certain vegetable will keep, provided its tempera- 
ture history is mown, but they also permit the calculation of the 
relative effectiveness of different shipping or precoolmg methods. 
The procedure to be followed is similar to that used in calculating 
the temperature coefficients. First, it is necessary to find the tem- 
perature coefficients corresponding to the average temperature of 
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small intervals on the temperature curves. Next, each coefRcient 
is multiplied by the respective number of hours of the time interval 
and the sum of these products is determined. The fraction that this 
sum is of the constant K of that particular vegetable will indurate 
exactly how far deterioration of the lot in question has proceeded. 
In this way it can be shown, for instance, that a lot of peas properly 
precooled and shipped from the West coast to New York (dty is 
likely to arrive in better condition than a similar lot which is shipped 
by truck from within New York State without precooling.^ Using 
hypothetical data, it was calculated that deterioration on arrival had 
advanced to the extent of 20 percent in the first and 35 percent in the 
second lot. This difference in conditions in favor of the peas from 
the West coast prevails in spite of the fact that this lot was in transit 
for 10 days, while the peas irom New York State were assumed to 
have reached the market within 30 hours. 

Here again it should be pointed out that any differences iii the 
degree of deterioration as calculated from the temperature coefficients 
are not necessarily reflected in their external appearance. When an. 
attempt was made to measure the rate of deterioration of different 
vegetables by means of a grading system, it was found that the first 
symptoms of break-down could not be recognized easily until one-fourth 
or one-third of the total deterioration process was completed. Also, 
it was noticed that the rate at which visible changes in appearance 
took place at any one temperature became progressively more rapid 
as the final stages of break-down were approached. In other words, 
the rate of visible break-down under definite conditions is not all 
uniform throughout the entire process. Consequently, the tempera- 
ture coefficients apply strictly speaking only to the rate of the com- 
plete process; they cannot be used safely to determine how far visible 
deterioration may progress under certain conditions within a given 
time interval. 

Needless to say, any calculations based on figures 1 to 5 can give 
results which are only approximately correct. Wliile the condition 
of the vegetables used in these experiments was probably fairly 
representative of good commercial lots, there are niany variables such 
as variety, growing conditions, and stage of maturity that may have 
a pronounced efteot on the keeping quality of a certain vegetable. 
It seems reasonable to assume that although these variables may 
change the constant K to an appreciable extent, there is less likelihood 
that they will have much influence on the temperature constant of 
any one kind of vegetable. 

EFFECT OP PREVIOUS COLD STORAGE ON THE RATE OP DETERIORATION AT HIGHER 

TEMPERATURES 

In recent studies on the respiration of vegetables under various 
conditions, Appleman and Smith {$) found that the respiration rate of 
certain kinds is temporarily accelerated as a result of previous pro- 
longed exposure to low temperatures. These findings would suggest 
that precooling or temporary cold storage may have a detrimental 
effect on the keeping quality of vegetables at subsequently higher 
temperatures. Such an assumption is in agreement with the belief 
held by many growers and shippers that vegetables after precooling 
tend to deteriorate more rapidly than other lots which have not been 
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precooled. Obviously, if the contention were correct that the pre- 
vious temperature history of a vegetable has a direct effect on the sub- 
sequent rate of break-down the results of this investigation would be 
of doubtful value, except in those cases where the temperature re- 
mained fairly constant throughout the storage period. 

A series of experiments was carried out by the writer in which several 
vegetables were held at 35° F. for periods ranging from 1 day to several 
weeks and then were transferred to higher temperatures. The results 
of these studies will be described in a separate paper. It suffices to say 
that in no case did the initial low temperature have any noticeable 
effect on the rate of break-down at higher temperatures. In general, 
where the vegetables had been held at 35° for more than 1 week, they 
did not keep as long at subsequently higher temperatures as those 
which had not received the low-temperature treatment. However, 
this should be expected because even at 35° deterioration takes place, 
although the rate is very slow. Taking into account the temperature 
history of each lot of vegetables in its entirety, the product of time 
and the ^ corresponding temperature coefficients gave results very 
nearly alike, which is in full agreement with the conclusions derived 
from the present study. It is safe to say, therefore, that the efficiency 
of any precooling, handling, and transportation method can be de- 
termined with a reasonable degree of accuracy by the method outlined, 
provided the temperature history of the lot and the temperature con- 
stants of the particular vegetable are known. 

RATE OF SUGAR I.OSSES IN ASPARAGUS, SWEET CORN, AND PEAS AT DIFFERENT 

TEMPERATURES 

In calculating the temperature coefficients given in figure 4, the 
external appearance of the vegetables was used exclusively as a basis 
for determining the point at which they reached the stage of complete 
break-down. It was pointed out, however, that the rate at which 
visible deterioration takes place is not necessarily the same as the rate 
at which the edibility of a vegetable changes after harvest. In fact, 
some prelimina^ experiments suggested that at least in some vege- 
tables a fairly wide discrepancy exists between these two rates. It was 
for this reason that a second series of temperature coefficients was cal- 
culated for asparagus, sweet corn, and peas. These new coefficients 
were based on the rate at which sugar disappeared from the stored lots. 

The rate at which the percentage of total sugars decreased in three 
different vegetables when held at 35°, 50°, 65°, and 80° F. is expressed 
in figure 6. It will be noticed that the rate of sugar depletion is by 
no means uniform. In some cases, notably in sweet com (JS), the 
rate at which the percentage of sugar decreases becomes much slower 
as the supply diminishes. Under certain conditions there may be an 
actual increase in the percentage of sugar present. Obviously the 
quantity of sugar present at any one time depends on the rate at 
which sugar is oxidized in the process of respiration and at the same 
time is replenished by the conversion of starch to sugar. These two 
processes may have different temperature coefficients and both are 
controlled by the law of mass action. 

The calculation of the temperature coefficients was based on the 
time interval which causes the sugar content to decrease to 70 percent 
of its original value at any one temperature. The level of 70 percent 
was chosen arbitrarily because during this period the rate of sugar 
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loss remains fairly uniform, and also because actual tasting showed 
that a 30-percent loss of sugar is associated with a very noticeable 
decrease in sweetness. 

Using the method described earlier, the calculations of the tem- 
perature coefficients were based on the temperature of the vegetables 
in storage rather than on the temperature of the storage rooms. The 
results of these calculations are given in figure 7. As compared with 
the data given in figure 4 they show that the temperature coefficients 
for asparagus and peas are more than twice as high when calculated 



Figure 7. — Coefficients indicating the rate at which 30 percent of the original 
sugar content disappears in asparagus, sweet corn, and peas at different tem- 
l^eratures. 


on the basis of sugar depletion as when determined by the rate at 
which visual deterioration occurs. 

The Qio values for the different temperature ranges are given in 
table 3. 


Table 3. — Qio valves for S vegetables based on their rate of sugar depletion at 
S different temperature ranges 


Temperature range (° F.) 

Peas 

Asparagus 

Sweet com 


27.5 

6.8 

3.9 


2,6 

2.7 

3.6 


1.6 

1.4 

1.5 
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An exceedingly high (2ui value was found for peas at the lowest 
temperature range. The explanation for this is tlio fact- t-ha,t at tem- 
peratures close to the freezing ])oint sugar depletion of ])eas as a. result 
of respiration is very slow a-nd is almost bahincod by the ra t-(^ n i wlii(*h 
starch is converted into sugar. Com])aring the Qu) values at the 
temperature range of F. in tables 2 and 3, it will be noticMMl 

that there is little difference in the rate iiua-emeut whetluu; (l(d-(U‘iora- 
tion is measured by visual changes or by chemical analysis. Att(ui- 
tion should also be called to the fact tliat the break in the rate 
occurs at about the same temperature in both cases (ligs. 4 and 7). 

Appleman and Arthur (1) calculated (2io values for sweet corn by a- 
similar method. In general their calculated values are lower than 
those found in the experiments carried out by the writer. This dis- 
crepancy may be accounted for in part by the fact that A])plema-n 
and Arthur were dealing with single ears of corn, while the writtvr 



obtained his samples from commercial packages. It remains diirKuili- 
to explain, however, why the Qio values obtained by Aj)pJoman a.nd 
Arthur for the range of 50°-68° F. were consistently lower tlnin tliey 
were for the temperature ranges above and below this interval. 

In order to show the time required to bring about a SO-percent 
decrease in the sugar content at any given temperature the data werc^ 
epressed in the^ form of time-temperature curves (fig. 8) similar to 
those presented in figure 5. It is of practical significance tliat at all 
temperatures the rate of sugar losses in sweet corn and iieas is moi‘e 
than twice as rapid as in asparagus. Furthermore, it should lie 
pointed out that at high temperatures, peas and sweet corn lose tlicir 
sugar at nearly the same rate, while at low temperatures the sugar 
losses are retarded much more in peas than in sweet corn . Comparing 
the tune-temperature curves in figures 5 and 8 for the same vegetable, 
It becomes apparent that at any given temperature the time required 
to bring about a 30-percent decrease in the sugar content of asparagus 
IS roughly the same as the period necessary for complete deterioration, 
as measured by external appearance. On the other hand, peas at an 
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average temperature of 85° F. lose 30 percent of their original sugar 
content in less than 20 hours, whereas they do not become unmarket- 
able on account of their external appearance until the end of 110 
hours. In other vegetables the discrepancy between the rate of sugar 
depletion and that of visible deterioration may be even more pro- 
nounced. Parker and Stuart (5), for instance, have shown that even 
at room temperature the percentage of sugar in snap beans actually 
increases slightly throughout the storage period as a result of a rapiS. 
rate of hydrolysis of starch to sugar, 

SUMMARY 

Seven different vegetables were held in storage at 35°, 50°, 65°, 
and 80° F. Accurate records were taken of the temperature of the 
vegetables themselves and of the time required to cause complete 
deterioration of the different lots. 

When stored in commercial containers, the temperature of the 
vegetables may vary widely from the temperature of the room in 
which they are stored. 

Based on the experimental data, a series of temperature coefficients, 
QlO values, and time-temperature curves were calculated to show the 
integrated rate at which these vegetables deteriorate at different tem- 
peratures and also to show the rate of acceleration of this process when 
the temperature is raised by a definite number of degrees. 

It was found that the temperature coefficients, when plotted against 
temperature on a semilogarithmic scale, give two fairly straight lines 
wliich intersect between 50° and 65° F, The rate of increment in 
deterioration as a result of rising temperatures was always higher in 
the lower than in the upper temperature range. ^ Corresponding dif- 
ferences were found in the Qio values, which varied from 2.48 to 4.12 
in the temperature range of 32° to 50° with a corresponding variation 
of 1,58 to 2.03 at temperatures between 68° and 86°. 

A comparison of the Qto values in the lowest temperature range 
showed that in the seven vegetables studied, the Qio values were 
appreciably lower for those vegetables that usually are considered as 
being highly perishable than for celery and brussels sprouts which are 
regarded as less perishable. This suggests that cold storage increases 
the life of easily perishable vegetables not nearly so much as it does 
that of the less perishable ones. 

The findings emphasize the fact that the Qio values for the rate of 
deterioration vary not only with different vegetables but apply only 
to the temperature range for which they were calculated from experi- 
mental data. 

The time-temperature curves show that the period for which vege- 
tables can be held in storage is lengthened only very slightly when 
the temperature is lowered from 80° or 90° to 55° F. On the other 
hand, the life span may be increased very decidedly by a correspond- 
ing lowering of the temperature below 55°. Any precooling method, 
therefore, is of little use unless cooling to temperatures below 55°. 
can be accomplished. 

Temperature coefficients and time-temperature curves may be 
used to predict the length of totsil storage life of a vegetable. They 
also furnish a basis for calculating the effectiveness of different pre- 
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cooling or transportation methods, provided records are available to 
show the temperature changes occurring in the vegetables themselves. 

Holding vegetables at a temperature of 35° F, from a few days to 
several weeks had no noticeable eft'ect on the subsequent rate of 
break-down when these vegetables were later transferred to higher 
temperatures. 

The rate of visible break-down and the rate of dclcriorjition in 
eating quality are not necessarily the same. The Qio values of aspara.- 
gus, sweet corn, and peas differed widely, depending on whether the 
rate of deterioration was measured by visible break-down or by the 
rate at which sugar depletion occurred in these vegetables. A Qio 
value of 27.5 was calculated for the increment in the rate at which 
peas lose 30 percent of their original sugar content in the temperature 
range between 32° and 50° F. On the other hand, the values for 
this same process were found to be very low in the upper temperature 
range, varying from 1.4 to 1.5 in the three vegetables studied. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Winter injury of alfalfa {Medicago saliva L.) appears principally in 
tliree forms in the Great Lakes region, namely, heaving, direct damage 
from low temperatures, and ‘ ‘smothering’ ' under ice sheets. Data are 
not available on the relative destructiveness of these three agencies. 
Heaving is common and may be an important cause of impairment of 
stands. Willard, Thatcher, and Cutler (f 0) ^ attribute most of the 
winter killing of alfalfa in Ohio to it. Considerable injury from low 
temperatures in the absence of ice sheets likewise occurs. The most 
devastating losses, however, in southern Wisconsin at least, result 
from^ ice sheets. When these form directly on the soil surface, that 
is, without an intervening layer of snow, they are apt to be especially 
destructive. Bacterial wilt, caused by Phytomonas insidiosa (L. McC.) 
Bergey et al., has made serious inroads in parts of this region during 
the last decade and adds to the complexity of the winter-injury 
problem. Jones (7) has pointed out that, when sources of infection 
are about the same, the disease is likely to be much worse in injured 
than in uninjured fields. 

^ A major part of the change in acres of alfalfa cut for hay in Wiscon- 
sin between 1936 and 1937 is attributable to an ice sheet which oc- 
curred during the intervening winter. In an area comprising 21 
southeastern counties there was^ a net loss of about 250,000 acres, or 
43 pei'cent. The change in this direction reached its maximum in 
Jefferson and Waukesha Counties, where 80 percent of the alfalfa was 
destroyed. 

The ice sheet formed January 6 to 8, 1937, when 1.54 inches of rain 
fell at Madison at air and soil temperatures which resulted in its freez- 
ing as it reached the surface. The duration of the ice sheet varied 
somewhat depending on locality and exposure, but it was not until 
February 13 that level areas were free around Madison. The coun- 
tryside was encased in heavy ice, therefore, for about 5 weeks. The 
storm affected all the southern two-thirds of Wisconsin except the 
western counties near the Mississippi and St. Croix Rivers, where ice 
was not formed. When it became evident in April that alfalfa had 
been severely damaged by the ice, plans were made to measure the 
amount of injury in 42 strains in a replicated planting in the breeding 
nursery. Although the plot had been laid out with another purpose 
in view, it proved to be well suited for a study of this problem. 

* Eeceived for publication November 10, 1938. Paper No, 232 of the Department of Genetics, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 71. 
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THE IRREGULAR DISTRIBUTION OF ICE-SHEET INJURY 

Ice-sheet injury tends strongly to occur in patches. This fact is 
well illustrated by the condition of the experimental plot in question. 
The approximate relative position of each surviving individual was 
recorded on quadrille paper in May 1937. The distrilnition of the 
survivors over the area is shown in figiu’c 1. The position ol each 



f^OW No. 

Figure 1. — Distribution of surviving alfalfa plants in the spring of 1937 on the 
experimental plot at Madison, Wis., following ice-sheet injury. 

strain in each replication is given in table 1. Although the different 
strains are scattered on the plot at random, with certain restrictions to 
be pointed out later, it is readily apparent from the diagram tliat, 
regardless of strain, many more plants were killed in some areas than 
in others nearby. It might be inferred from the patchy character of 
i<^-sheet injury that differences in the hereditaiy constitution of indi- 
yidual strains or plants are unimportant in determining survival. 
Indeed, the general appearance of damaged commercial fields, and 
the fact that, rather commonly, varietal trials afford no noftitivA 
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evidence of such a relation, might easily lead one to conclude that 
genetic differences in resistance to ice sheets are entirely wanting. 
The question, however, is not so easily dismissed. Field observations 
under farm conditions can rarely be expected to meet the requirements 
of the case, and it is difficult to obtain competent evidence even from 
an experimental trial. The chief reason for the latter is the lack of 
control over the ice-sheet variable. 


Table 1, — Planting arrangement of the alfalfa strains replicated in the experimental 

plot at Madison, 


Range 





Alfalfa strain Nos. planted in various rows of- 

- 




Column I 

Column II 

Column III 

VI 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

V 

2i 

31 

26 

34 

24 

m 

29 

17 

36 

28 

39 

30 

25 

37 

23 

2 

27 

41 

7 

35 

5 

IV 

11 

39 

27 

21 

23 

38 

23 

6 

35 

41 

26 

19 

33 

29 

42 

14 

36 

10 

34 

6 

13 

Ill 

42 

14 

36 

28 

18 

25 

33 

6 

15 

34 

27 

3 

32 

40 

1 

38 

30 

39 

8 

12 

31 

II 

13 

19 

9 

30 

IG 

35 

10 

1 

22 

18 

38 

23 

20 

4 

28 

33 

24 

29 

40 

26 

37 

I 

8 

17 

37 

12 

41 


15 

42 

24 

16 

O 

31 

21 

7 

11 

3 

32 

25 

9 

22 

4 






Alfalfa strain Nos. planted in various rows of— 





Range 














































Column IV 




Column V 




Column VI 



VI 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

V 

42 

38 

14 

8 

12 

4 

13 

1 

21 

9 

18 

16 

10 

6 

32 

19 

33 

11 

15 

3 

20 

IV 

9 

3 

31 

37 

30 

18 

40 

4 

8 

15 


22 

7 

12 

28 

3 

17 

2 

24 

16 

25 

in 

2 

21 

16 

20 

7 

19 

36 

11 

24 

17 

41 

23 

13 

37 

6 

26 

9 

22 

4 

10 

29 

II 

11 

34 

6 

17 

41 

15 

32 

42 

25 

2 

39 

r, 

3 

36 

8 

31 

14 

27 

7 

21 

12 

i 

1 

39 

S3 

2i) 

10 

36 

6 

27 

40 

38 

1(» 

28 

14 

26 

6 

30 

23 

IS 

34 

13 

3.5 


1 The strains were replicated 6 times in rows 12.5 feet long and 24 inches apart, the plants being spaced at 
approximately 6 inches in the row. Each strain occurred once in each of the 6 ranges (running north and 
south) and once in each of the columns. Each column was 7 rows wide. 


Ice-sheet injury apparently is a complex phenomenon. There are 
formidable obstacles in the way of a planned test for genetic differences 
between strains. We are virtually dependent at present upon such 
evidence as is afforded by the occasional field trial which happens to 
encounter the conditions under which genetic differences, if present, 
may appear. What these conditions are cannot be fully specified. 
Two requirements, however, may^ be stated: (1) The average level of 
injury must be such that a minimum number of strains fall in the 
extreme classes of 100-percent killing or 100-percent survival; (2) 
in order that an informative analysis of the results be made, the experi- 
ment must be so designed as to permit the segregation of possible 
hereditary differences from other, frequently large, sources of varia- 
bility. As the level of injury in the field is beyond control, and the 
time, place of occurrence, and duration of ice sheets cannot be readily 
predicted, there is a considerable element of chance in obtaining sig- 
nificant data on the problem. That such evidence is available in the 
present study is due to the circumstance that the main requirements, 
as laid down above, happen to have been met. 

Assuming that alfalfa strains vary in resistance to^ ice sheets, over 
how wide a range of test conditions is a difference maintained? Gen- 
eral observations indicate that differences in survival between geno- 
types disappear as the severity of an ice sheet reaches a certain level. 
In commercial fields, for example, sown to one of the ordinary varie- 
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ties, which comprises a diverse assemblage of genotypes, there may bo 
a sharp line of demarcation between areas in which, on the one hand, 
all the plants are killed and, on the other, most of thorn live. In other 
words, the magnitudes of the differences in survival between strains 
are a function of the severity of the conditions, and above a (‘-ertain 
point, hereditary variations, which may be signifi.(‘.ant at lower levc^Is, 
are completely overridden. This relationship must be (‘considered 
one of the most important aspects of the problem. 

The present experimental data are based on a single trial in whi(*h 
the plants were exposed rather uniformly to a particular set of i(‘-e- 
sheet conditions. Were these conditions severe, moderate, or mi]<l? 
If the relation postulated in the preceding paragraph holds, it is neces- 
sary to answer this question in order that the findings be und(U‘stood 
in their bearing on the general problem of ice-sheet injury. 

THE RELATIVE SEVERITY OF THE ICE ON THE 
EXPERIMENTAL PLOT 


The damage done to alfalfa by the 1937 ice sheet varied greatly ovc'r 
the extensive area within which the experimental plot lay." It is 
possible to establish with fair accuracy tlie amount of damage dom 
by the ice at Madison where the experimental plot was located, as 
compared with that in the surrounding sections, from the assessor’s 
reports ^ of acres of alfalfa cut for hay in 1936 and 1937. The net 
change during this interval is shown for Wisconsin by counties in figure 
2. Each black dot represents a net loss of 200 acres and each hollow 
circle a net gain of the same amount. Furthermore, from the replies 
to a questionnaire sent by the Federal -State Crop Reporting Service 
for Wisconsin to local reporters in February 1937 concerning ice-slioct 
conditions on their respective farms, the position of the plot is revealed 
relative to an area in which the destructive effects of the ice were 
more or less offset by an important protective factor, namely, a sub- 
layer of snow. 

South of a straight line drawn in figure 2 from the southeastern 
corner of Door County to the southwestern corner of the vSta.te the 
soil tended to be free from snow at the time the ice sheet doveloptHl; 
north of this line a more or less continuous covering of snow wa.s 
present on top of which the ice formed as a crust. More accura,tely 
speaking, the line passes through a transition zone between an a-roa 
uniformly covered with snow to the north and a snow-froo area to the 
south. 

One is immediately impressed with the relationship between th<'. 
line dividing the region in which losses occurred from that in wliich 
gains are shown and the boundary of the snow cover at the time tlio 
ice sheet was formed. The two lines coincide, so far as the available 
records permit of their positions being determined. The ice was 
extremely destructive where it formed directly on the soil and much 
less injurious where there was snow underneath. 

The experimental plot at Madison was located in the transition 
zone between the area bare of snow and that covered with snow when 
the ice formed. This is clearly brought out in figure 3 in which the not 
changes m acreage harvested for hay in 1936 and 1937 for Dane 
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County are plotted by townships. The mortality on the plot was high, 
as will be seen later, but the level of injury was below the point which 
led to significant acreage decline elsewhere in the State. An apprecia- 
tion of this fact is important in interpreting the data obtained. 

ORIGIN OF THE STRAINS 

The 42 strains whose reaction to the ice sheet was^ studied formed 
a relatively homogeneous group. Two checks were included, one of 
which was Grimm, a well-known hardy variety widely grown in the 



FiGtjEE 2. — Net change in acres of alfalfa cut for hay between 1936 and 1937 in 
Wisconsin by counties. Each dot represents a net loss of 200 acres over 1936, 
and each hollow circle a net gain of equal amount. (Based on assessor's reports 
to Dr. W. H. Ebling, senior agricultural statistician, Federal-State Crop 
Reporting Service for Wisconsin.) 


State, and the other, Hardigan, which is similar in type and cold 
resistance. The remaining strains, for the most part, were either 
single plant lines (once, twice, or three times self-pollinated) selected 
from the Grimm variety on the basis of cold resistance, as measured 
by an artificial freezing test, or single, three-way and double hybrids 
involving these strains. One strain similarly selected from the Cossack 
variety was also represented, both as a single plant line and in a few 
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of the h^^brids. A five-times self-pollinated line derived from Turke- 
stan alfalfa was the only stock included which was resistant to bac- 
terial wilt. In a rather drastic test involving artificial inoculation with 
the bacterium this strain had previously been found to contain, ap- 
proximately 50 percent of highly wilt-resistant individuals. All the 
seed used in the plantings, except that of the check ya.rioties, was 
produced in the greenhouse by controlled hand-pollination. 

The relative uniformity of origin of the strains under test is im- 
portant in gaging the significance of the results. Obviously, it means 



Figure 3. — Net change in acres of alfalfa cut for hay between 1936 and 1937 in 
Dane County, Wis., by townships. Each dot represents a not loss of 10 acres 
over 1936, and each hollow circle a net gain of equal amount. (Based on 
assessor’s reports to Dr. W. H. Ebling, senior agricultural statistician, Federal- 
State Crop Reporting Service for Wisconsin.) 

much more to the breeder if differences in resistance to ico-sh.cct 
injury exist in strains derived from varieties already rather well 
adapted to the region than if such differences can only be demonstrated 
in more widely diverse stocks. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL PLOT 

The plot was laid out in the form of a modified Latin square. Tlie 
strains were replicated six times in rows 12,5 feet long and 2,4 inches 
apart, the plants being spaced at approximately 6 inches in the row. 
Each strain occurred once in each of six ranges, running north and 
south, and once in each column, seven rows wide, running at right 
angles. Except for these restrictions, the strains were grown in ran- 
dom order as shown in table 14 

* This type of amngement was suggested by Student (9) and is freauently referred to as the "aeini-Lat,in 
sqimre.” Although thjs apangement provides efficient, unbiased estimates of the true percentage mor- 
tdities fOT the 42 strains, Yates (11) has pointed out that designs of this type, when analyzed according to 
the usual m^ysis of vpjance procedure appropriate to a Latin square, suffer from a biased error moan 
square, and Gouldpi (d) has evaluated an expression for this bias. The probable nature of the bias in the 
present experiment and its eneet on the inferences drawn are discussed later (p. 67;. 
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An even slope, nearly parallel to one diagonal, gave the plot a 
relatively uniform relief. The fall along this diagonal was 2.3 feet 
in approximately 115 feet. Excellent surface drainage was thus 
provided. Only in one corner, where a slight depression crossed the 
plot, did moisture conditions appear to change significantly. Mor- 
tality in this area was especially high. 

The soil was fertile Miami silt loam, in good tilth. It had been 
limed a few years earlier to correct a slight acidity. The natural 
underdrainage w’as good. 

The seed was sown by hand in early summer, 1935, and, wdth a 
small amount of replanting, an excellent stand was obtained. One 
cutting, bearing a crop of seed, was taken in July 1936. The sum- 
mer was extremely hot and dry, and water being available, the plot 
was irrigated once after the seed pods had formed. Fall rains were 
abundant, hownver, and the plants entered the winter of 1936-37 
bearing a large grow^th of shoots. 

BACTERIAL WILT ON THE EXPERIMENTAL PLOT 

The soil in this area is knowm to be infested with Phytomonas 
insidiosaj the causal organism of bacterial wilt of alfalfa. The extent 
to w^hich the disease contributed to the killing of plants which became 
apparent after the ice sheet in early 1937 is somewhat uncertain. 
Two plants were observed in the late summer of 1936 which showed 
unmistakable symptoms of bacterial wilt. While no plants were 
dug, a survey of the plot at that time failed to reveal any more dis- 
eased individuals. Considering that the planting w'as only in its 
second year of growth, it is unlikely that the disease had progressed 
very far even though many individuals may have become slightly 
infected before the winter of 1936-37. Because the one wilt-resistant 
strain included in the test, No. 15, w^as most severely damaged 
(96-percent mortality) while wilt-susceptible strains w'ere damaged 
as little as 12 percent, it appears to be a safe assumption that wilt 
w^as not a major cause of death on the experimental plot. 

MORTALITY ON THE EXPERIMENTAL PLOT 

Counts were made Ivlay 8 and 9, 1937, of the living and the dead 
plants on the experimental plot. The position of the dead indi- 
viduals was clearly marked by stem residues, as grow^th during the 
previous fall had been abundant. Classification was made wdthout 
difficulty for the most part. Betw^een the^ plants w^hich had been 
killed outright and those which were clearly in a condition to survive, 
however, there was a small group less easy to place. These plants 
bore one or more living, but w^eak, shoots and obviously had suffered 
severe injury. If it appeared that such a plant was more likely to 
die than to survive, it was entered in the ^^dead’^ class; otherwise it 
was counted as living. 

The total number of plants and the percentage killed have been 
collected according to strain and range in table 2. Considerable 
variation is noted between the mean values. Strain 3 is the Grimm 
check, in which 42 percent of the plants were killed, on the average. 
Hardigan, the other check variety, is strain 9 and showed 47.5 per- 
cent mortality. The remaining strains range from 12 percent to 
96 percent killing, the generabmean for all strains being 42 percent. 
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Table 2. — Mortality in alfalfa strains on experimental plot at Madisoji^ Wis, 
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The first question to be considered is whether the strains (lifior 
significantly in survival. Proceeding according to the analysis of 
variance technique customary with a Latin-square arrangcnxeiit, the 
variation in mortality about the general mean, as mea.sured by siun 
of squared deviations, has been broken down into four components 
with their associated degrees of freedom as shown in table 3.® If tlie 


S The variance of an observed proportion P' is known to be P a-P)IN, where P is the theoretical pro- 
portwn which it samples and N is the number of observations upon which it is based. Oonsequently if 
the data m an experiment are expressed in percentages, and if the percentages differ widely among tliein^ 
selves—suggesting differences in the values of P sampled— then they may be of widely diitoring accuracy 
wP variances. One of the ammptions underlying the analysis of variance tochniono 

IS that the observations of the various classes are distributed about their true mean values, equal or ditTi'reiit 
with the same variance. Clearly this fundamental assumption is violated when porcoutagos are used if 
differing mean values are admissible, owing to colimin and range effects. The extent to which error has 
been mtroduced cs.n be determined by transforming the percentages to some new variable which will have 
a constant or nearly constant variance over the entire set of data at hand. It can be shown mathematical ly 
that the appropriate transformation is to the new variable $ defined by 0«arc sinVp^ and this has been 

Cochran (5), in the, papers cited below. The present analysis was 
fw ^ sufficient to mdichte here the F values obtained in this analysis-- 

respective significance levels. They are- 12.18, 19.61, and 6.52 for ranges, column^ and 
^.rains, respectively. Clearly one can draw the same inferences from those as from the original values* 
jt IS quite remarkable that the changes have been so slight. values, 
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variation over the field is such as would arise through random sam- 
pling from a population in wliich column, range, and strain effects 
are nonexistent — the null hypothesis being postulated — and if the 
Latin-square type of analysis were exactly applicable, then the mean 
squares in column 4 in table 3 would have the same expectations. 
Actually the residual mean square, 532.94, is biased to some extent, 
as was mentioned in the footnote on page 64, the exact extent of the 
bias being unlmown. From Goulden^s assessment, however, it ap- 
pears that tliis type of bias is generally positive so that the value 
332.94 is probably too large. Consequently, if the mean square be- 
tween strains is significantly larger than 332.94, it is probably sig- 
nificantly larger than the true, but unknown, estimate of residual 
variance Similarly for the other comparisons. 


Table 3. — Analysis of variance for 'percentage of alfalfa ylanis hilled on experimental 
plot at Madison^ TFfs., during the winter of 1936-37 
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! Snedecor (8, pp. m-m). 


As was shown in the column labeled (table 3), the mean square 
betw’een strains is over six times the residual mean square. Comparing 
this with the 1 percent value of F, 1.28, given in the last column of 
table 3, the existence of strain effects is strongly suggested, since the 
mean square for ‘‘between strains” would exceed the residual mean 
square about once in 100 trials were the null hypothesis true. In 
brief, the observed event is higlily improbable on assum])tion of the 
null hypothesis; therefore if the latter be rejected on this evidence, 
there is only 1 chance in 100 that it is rejected falsely. In this sense 
the analysis evidences the existence of differences between strains. 

In like manner the analysis indicates the existence of differences 
between columns, and between ranges. It should be noted in this 
connection that when the significance of one effect is dernonstrated 
this does not invalidate the test for another. Tliis is an important 
property of the analysis of variance technique. 

Since the Latin-square type of analysis is not strictly applicable to 
the lay-out at hand, it is of interest to inquire how the variability 
arising from strain differences and residual error, as measured by the 
between strain mean squares, compares with that arising from all 
sources other than between strain differences.^ To do this the sums of 
squares for ranges and columns are combined with that labeled 
“residual” in table 3, and the total divided by 210 degrees of freedom, 
yielding a mean square of 568.70. Comparing the between strains 
mean square with this, F is found to be 3.69, a value significant at 
the 1-percent level of significance. In other words, the evidence 
strongly supports the conclusion that there are significant differences 
in mortality between strains. 
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One may next inqiiii-e which comparisons are significantly different. 
Accepting the respective means as the best estimates of mortality for 
the straiiis concerned, it is desired to determine what difference 
between mentis is needed in order that it may be adjudged significant 
at a stated level of significance. This difrerence is calculated as 
follows; 


(a-'-f:");i 


' tperrvH t X 8., 


'iVi+iV, 


in whicli (x-'—x") percent IS tiic inagnitiulo of a differenco necessary lor 
sig:nificance at the level of significance (e. g., 5 percent, 1 ])ercent) 
chosen, t percent being the tabulated value for 200 degrees of freedom 
and Jthe particular level of significance (i. e., percent desired, S the 
square root of the residual mean square in table 3, md 
In this manner the 5 percent and 1 percent minimal significant 
differences were obtained and were found to be 


Ct'— ‘"'")o.or>=20.74 percent and (i*'— ")o.oi“27.2r) percent 

The mean perceiitage of plants killed in Grimm (strain 3), a stand- 
ard variety for the section, is 42.0, as shown in table 2. The others 
may be conveniently compared with. it. The upper and lower bounds 
for significant differenco from Grimm are as follows: For a 5-percent 
level of significance, upper bound 62.7, lower bound 21.3; and for a 
1-percent level of significance, 69.2 and 14.7, respectively. This 
means that any strain in wliich the mean percentage of killing is 
either at least 62.7, or not more than 21.3, may be considered to be 
significantly different from Grimm at the 5-percent level of sig- 
nificance. Similar deductions may be made for the l-percent values. 

The positions of the 41 other strains in relation to that of the 
Grimm variety are depicted in figure 4, in which the limits of sig- 
nificance, according to the above criteria, are indicated. The differ- 
ences in the amount of killing shown between most of the strains and 
Grimm are no larger than might frequently be expected to result 
from random sampling alone. There are several strains, however, 
some of which arc highly susceptible to ice-sheet injury, others rela- 
tively resistant, which appear to differ significantly in this resixxd 
from the Grimm variety. The occurrence of strains which ap[)ear 
to be able to withstand ice better than this standard commercial type 
is of particular interest. There is little room for doubt that nos. S 
and 29 which showed 12.8 percent and 12.0 percent killing, respec- 
tively, are in the latter group; strains 11, 13, 31, and 40, showing 21.0, 
20.7, 18.8 and 17.3 percent, respectively, are very probably so. 


SURVIVAL OF INBRED AND HYBRID STRAINS 


The average amount of killing in seven inbreds, based on six ob- 
servations each, is 44.4 percent. The average percentage of killing 
in the 17 hybrids into which these inbreds enter, based on six ob- 
servations each, is 37.4. The difference is probably significant, the 
calculated value of t ^ being 2.10 whereas the tabulated value for 200 
degrees of freedom is 1.97 for the 5-percent level of significance and 
2.60 for the 1-percent level. It is a reasonably safe conclusion, tlierc- 

J ’ll® sjmple rearrancement of the formula on this page, but in the present iiistanee 

42, iV2=aI02, and x'O is the observed difference between the two moans. 
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fore, from the data at hand, that hybrid strains in general survive 
better than inbred strains, the magnitude of the difference being 
approximately 7.0 percent. 

DISCUSSION 

The data which have been presented show that, under the condi- 
tions of the experiment, hereditary difterences between strains were 
important in determining survival xmder an ice sheet. This finding is 
the more significant because the stocks under test were relatively 



Figure 4. — The 42 strains of alfalfa on the experimental plot at Madison, Wis., 
arranged in ascending order of percentage of plants killed by the ice sheet. 
The Grimm check variety is represented by the crosshatched bar. The upper 
and lower bounds demarking percentages of killing significantly different, 
statistically, from the value for Grimm are shown for the 0.015 and 0.01 levels. 

homogeneous and, with one exception, were derived from varieties 
considered suitable for the region. The existence in alfalfa of heritable 
differences of this kind is an interesting and significant fact in itself, 
but interpretation of the results in terms which have meaning for the 
plant breeder requires that another factor be taken into consideration, 
namely, the level of the test conditions. The latter statement is 
predicated on the hypothesis that as the ice-sheet factor becomes more 
severe genetic differences in ability to survive are overshadowed and 
may even disappear. Observation of ice-sheet injury in commercial 
fields supports this view, and indicates also that such levels of injury 
are frequently reached in the Great Lakes region. 

It has been possible to show that the level of ice-sheet injury in the 
vicinity of the experimental plot was rather low relative to that in 
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nearby parts of the State where very severe losses of commercial 
acreage were experienced. This does not moan that on the test plot 
much damage was not done. On the contrary, nearly one-half the 
plants of the Giimm and Hardigan check varieties were killed and the 
remainder more or less severely injured. But tlic fact is established 
that ice-sheet conditions occur which impose a much more rigid test 
on the alfalfa plant’s abihty to suiwive than the one obtaining in tlio 
present experiment. The conclusion at which we arrive, thenvforc, 
must be a restricted one, namely, that there are observable significant 
differences between strains in ability to withstand a moderately severe 
ice sheet. What happens above this level remains for future experi- 
ments to determine. 

If genetic differences in capacity to survive are overridden under the 
more destructive ice sheets, it is worth while to point out the 
biological implications of the fact. Adaptation, among other things, 
implies the possession of heredity which enables the organism to 
withstand the adverse elements in its environment. The extent to 
wliich the action of an unfavorable external agent is unoj)posed by thc 
genotype is a measure of the organism’s lack of adaptation in that 
particular respect. If, therefore, the effect on alfalfa of the more 
severe ice sheets is determined largely by external conditions, heredity 
playing a minor role, it merely means that the plant is correspondingly 
unadapted in this regard. 

SUMMARY 

Ice sheets, which form on the ground when rain falls at freezing 
temperatures, frequently cause great damage to alfalfa in Wisconsin 
and adjacent states. Very extensive damage resulted from an ice 
sheet during January and February of 1937 which, however, provided 
an unusual opportunity to study the reaction of alfalfa to tlris type 
of injury in an experimental plot containing 42 strains, located at 
Madison, Wis. Madison was in a transition zone between the severely 
damaged area to the south and east where the ground was bare, and 
the moderately damaged area to the north and west where the ground 
was covered by a protective layer of snow when the ice formotl. 

Many of the 42 strains were either self-fertilized selections from 
Grimm, or their hybrids. The parental linos had been S(jloctod on the 
basis of their cold resistance as measured by an artificial freezing test. 
Both the Grinom and Hardigan varieties wore included as chocks. 
The average mortality on the experimental plot was 42 percent, but 
values for individual strains ranged from 12 to 96 percent. A statis- 
tical study of the data indicates that significant differences in survival 
between strains occurred and, furthermore, that several strains were 
more resistant than either Grimm or Hardigan. Strains of hybrid 
origin were more resistant than their inbred parents. 

The reaction of alfalfa strains to an ice sheet is dependent upon the 
severity of the ice-sheet complex. In the present instance the con- 
ditions imposed upon the experimental plot were mild as compared 
with those applyit^ to a large part of southeastern Wisconsin. Under 
the more severe conditions significant differences established in the 
present study would no doubt be obliterated. 
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TRANSMISSION OF SUGARCANE MOSAIC BY APHIDS ' 

By H. p. Tate, formerly assistant entomologist^ and S, R. Vandenberg, formerly 

associate entomologisty Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantmey United 

States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The spread of sugarcane mosaic in the field frequently is difficult to 
explain on the basis of transmission by the corn leaf aphid (Aphis 
maidis Fitch) alone. It seems likely that other insects play a 
part in the spread of the disease. Since Brandes (2) ^ presented 
evidence showing that A, maidis could act as a vector of sugarcane 
mosaic, the problem of insects in relation to the transmission of the 
disease has been studied by a number of investigators. Ivunkel (6, 7) 
published the results of studies in Hawaii which further showed the 
ability of A. maidis to transmit sugarcane mosaic. Chardon and 
Veve (S) conducted experiments in Puerto Rico which convincingly 
demonstrated that A. maidis could transmit sugarcane mosaic under 
field conditions. They also reported an experiment involving six 
plants in which four transmissions were obtained with a then unidenti- 
fied species of the aphid genus Carolinaia, This experiment was not 
accompanied by controls, and it is possible that the aphid involved 
vras Carolinaia cyperi Ainslie. Ingram and Summers (5), in work 
conducted in Louisiana during the years 1933-35, found that sugar- 
cane mosaic could be transmitted from diseased to healthy plants by 
the rusty plum aphid (Hysteroneura setariae (Thomas)). 

A number of different species of aphids were used by the writers in 
transmission experiments. Two other than Aphis maidis definitely 
were found to act as vectors of sugarcane mosaic and some evidence 
was obtained to indicate that still other species might be involved. 
The results of these studies are presented herein. 

TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENTS 

INSECTS USED 

With the exception of a small number of miscellaneous tests, which 
are discussed in a subsequent section of this paper, the transmission 
experiments were confined to four species of aphids — Carolinaia 
cyperi, Hysteroneura setariae, Sipha flava (Forbes) (the yellow cane 
aphid), and Aphis maidis — the last-named species being used pri- 
marily to serve as a control in experiments involving other species. 

A stock supply of aphids was obtained by placing large numbers of 
individuals, collected in the field, on plants growing in cages and 
then, after vigorous colonies had become established, transferring a 
single female to a fresh plant to start a colony from which individuals 
could be taken for use. By this procedure a homogeneous stock of 
aphids was obtained and used in all the experiments. 

1 Beceived for publication Febiuary 11, 1939. These studies were conducted in cooperation with the 
Puerto Rico Experiment Station, U. S. Department of Agriculture, at Mayaguez, P. R., where various 
facilities, including ofiBce and laboratory space and field plots, were furnished. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 78. 
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OTHER MATERIALS 

The original stock of vhus used in these experiments was obtained 
by selecting a single plant showing well-marked mosaic symptoms 
from a group of plants grown from seed_ pieces from diseased plants. 
All subsequent inoculations were made either from this jibuit or from 
other plants infected in serial transfers from the same source. All 
diseased plants were grown in porous clay pots. 

The experimental plants were grown both from cuttings and froin 
seed, in either porous clay pots or wooden flats having a soil depth of 
from 6 to 8 inches. In the case of cuttings some of each of the two 
sugarcane (Saccharum qfficinarum) varieties SC 12 (4) and BH 10 (12) 
were used, but the seedlings were grown exclusively from seed from 
the variety SC 12 (4). The temperature of the growing house 
averaged about 85° F. 

Small tube cages, ranging from 2 to 3 '4 inches in diameter and from 
6 to 14 inches in height and made of celluloid, were used for confining 
the insects on healthy sugarcane plants. The cage wuis placed over 
the entire plant. Apliids wei'o then placed on the pla,nt, a.nd the 
upper end of the cage was covered with cheesecloth held in position 
by a rubber band. 


METHOD OP HANDLING INSECTS 

Transfer of the insects from one plant to another was accomplished 
by means of either a camel’s-liair brush or an aspirator similar to the 
type described by Kunkel (6‘) for handlmg leafboppers. In each 
test large numbers of apluds were confined on a diseased plant and 
then,_at the time of making transfers to healthy plants, only those 
individuals that were observed to be feeding were selected. During 
the early part of the work from 16 to 20 aphids were confined on an 
experimental plant, but the number later was increased to 50. The 
aphids were confined on a diseased plant from 24 to 48 hours and then 
transferred to a healthy test plant for a similar period. At the end of 
that time the cages were removed and the plants carefully sprayed 
with a strong solution of pyrethrum and soap, after which they wore 
transferred to the growing bouse. 

The walls of the growing house, as well as all outdoor cages, were 
covered with 30-mesh copper screen, and the roof was covereil with 
Celloglass. As a protection against ants or other insects the grow- 
ing house and outdoor cages were surrounded by moats which wore 
kept filled with either water or oil. 

After exposure to infective aphids_ the experimental plants were 
examined daily for 30 to 40 days for evidence of mosaic. Plants show- 
ing no symptonas up to this time were observed at less frequent inter- 
vals for an additional 30 days before being discarded. At all times 
the number of control plants was equal to the number of exposed 
plants. Throughout the course of the tests all plants in the growing 
house were carefully^ sprayed with a strong solution of pyrethrum and 
soap at 3- or 4-day intervals. Sugarcane plants suffered no apparent 
injury as a resifit of the pyrethrum-soap spray, but nicotine sulphate, 
which was originally used, caused severe burning. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH CAROLINAIA CYPERI 

Colonies of Carolinaia cyperi needed for experimental purposes 
were reared on the sedge Cyperus rotundus in screened cages. Wlien 
confined on sugarcane plants, particularly on young seedlings, the 
aphids fed readily during the first 12 to iS hours, after which they 
became restless and crawled about over the plants and the sides of the 
cages. ^ Large numbers, however, survived for 3 or 4 days and some 
were still alive at the end of 5 or 6 days. 

In 30 tests a total of 192 healthy plants were exposed to Carolinaia 
cyperi taken from diseased plants, and 60 of these, or 31.3 percent, 
developed mosaic. Seventy-three of the plants 'were grown from 
cuttings, and 11, or 15 percent, of these became diseased. Of the re- 
maining 119 plants, all of which were grown from seed, 49, or 41.2 per- 
cent, became diseased. 

The incubation period in plants grown from cuttings ranged from 20 
to 42 days, with an average of 27.6 days. In seedlings the range was 
from 7 to 28 days, with an average of 18.2 days. 

EXPERIMENT WITH HYSTERONEURA SETARIAE 

In Puerto Kico one of the preferred hosts of Hysteroneura setariae 
is goosegrass (Eleusine indica), and since this grass grows well in 
cages, it was selected as the host plant for rearing the stock supply of 
this aphid. 

One hundred and thirty-seven plants were exposed in 26 tests to 
infective Hysteroneura setariae^ and 11, or 8 percent, developed mosaic. 
Forty-five of the plants were grovm from cuttings, and 1 became di- 
seased; 92 'were grown from seed, and 10, or 10.9 percent, became 
diseased. 

It 'will be noted that the percentage of successful transfers with 
Hysteroneura setariae is comparati'vely lo'w, but the results are con- 
sidered sufficiently reliable to justify the conclusion that this aphid 
can act as a vector of sugarcane mosaic. It is evident, however, that 
it was considerably less efficient as a vector of sugarcane mosaic than 
either Carolinaia cyperi or, as will be shown later, Aphis maidis. The 
results with the latter are in agreement wdth those obtained by Ingram 
and Summers (5). 

EXPERIMENT WITH SIPHA FLAVA 

The technique employed with Sipha flava differed from that used 
with the other species of aphids in that the stock supply was maintained 
continuously on mosaic-infected sugarcane by means of successive 
transfers to diseased plants. From this colony aphids were trans- 
ferred directly to healthy plants. In 9 tests 75 healthy plants, 35 
from cuttings and 40 from seedlings, were exposed to S. flava taken 
from diseased plants. None of these developed mosaic symptoms 
during the 2 % months that they were kept under observation.^ When 
20 to 50 individuals of S, flava were con&ied on a yoimg seedling for 2 
days or more, the older leaves usually developed a reddish-brown 
color, the characteristic injury associated with this species of aphid, 
and gradually died. Somewhat similar but considerably less severe 
symptoms resulted when S. flava was confined on young plants grown 
from cuttings. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH APHIS MAIDIS 

Several plants were tried in seeking a host for maintaining a con- 
stant supply of Aphis maidis in small cages, and dwarf |)o[)coni (Zea 
7 riays var. ererta) was found to be the most satisfactory. 

Infective individuals of Aphis mmdis w^ere coniined on 200 healthy 
sugarcane plants and 69 of the plants, or an average of 34.5 ixMcent, 
developed mosaic. Of this number 57 were grown from cuttings, and 
19, or an average of 33.3 percent, became diseased. The remaining 
143 exposures were made on seedlings and 50, or 35.0 pendent, of these 
were infected by transfer of the virus. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH OTHER APHIDS 

In February and March 1936 some miscellaneous experiments were 
conducted with three species of aphids that were available on plants 
growing near the insectary at Mayaguez, all of which were grown 
from seed. Nine plants were exposed to Aphis rumicis L., nine to 
Macrosiphum rudheckiae (Fitch), and four to A. nerii Fonsc. Tin’s 
only plant to become diseased was one in the series exposed to A, nerii. 
Although it is realized that these tests were by no moans extensive 
enough to give conclusive evidence, the implications are of con- 
siderable interest. 

OCCURRENCE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL APHIDS IN PUERTO RICO 

According to available records, Carolinaia cyperi is limited in its 
distribution to tropical and subtropical climates and, so far as known, 
its host-plant range is confined to certain sedges of the genus Cy 2 )erus. 
C. cyperi was originally described by Ainslie (1) from specimens col- 
lected at Lakeland, Fla., on Cyperus esculentuSj the common nutgrass, 
or chufa, of the Southern States. The writers found C. cyperi to bo 
quite generally distributed in Puerto Rico, where it appears to colonize 
only on '^coqui,^^ {Cyperus rotundus). Coqui constitutes one of the 
more serious weed pests in Puerto Rico and seems to thrive during 
favorable seasons on many types of soil. Records taken in tluj 
vicinity of Mayaguez, which covered the period from September 1935 
to July 1936, showed that this aphid attained its greatest abundance 
between the extremely wet and the extremely dry season. Cocpii 
grows abundantly in and around sugarcane fields, and during tlie 
process of cultivation and otherwise caring for sugarcane plantings it 
is destroyed, thus forcing the aphids to migrate in search of new 
host plants. 

During certain seasons of the year Hysteroneura setariae was found 
in considerable abundance on a number of grasses growing in the 
vicinity of cane fields. In some localities in Puerto Rico, particidarly 
along the central southern coast, H. setariae has been found to colonize 
on cane, and fairly heavy local infestations occasionally were observed. 
The colonies were practically always found at the junction of the leaf 
blade and sheath. 

Sipha flava is present in Puerto Rico at all seasons of the year, but 
according to records it is most abundant during the dry season aiul 
in the more arid regions. In the section of Puerto Rico having com- 
paratively little rainfall, which, generally speaking, includes the south 
side of the island, S. flara is a pest of considerable importance through- 
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out tlie year, but the greatest damage occurs on young sugarcane 
during the spring months. 

AiMs maidis is not known to feed on sugarcane to any appreciable 
extent in Puerto Rico. In rare instances small colonies have been 
observed to survive for a few weeks on small sugarcane plants in 
cages. In the transmission studies it was found that a few A. maidis 
individuals would survive on sugarcane plants for a week or 10 days, 
but the majority died within 4 to 6 days. 

DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENTS 

The results of experiments presented in this paper clearly demon- 
strate that the aphid CaroUnma cyperi can transmit mosaic from 
diseased to healthy plants. The apliid Hysteroneura setariae also was 
shown to be a vector of sugarcane mosaic, thus confirming the results 
obtained by Ingram and Summers (5) in Louisiana. These findings 
will undoubtedly help to explain the field spread of sugarcane mosaic, 
particularly under such conditions as exist in Puerto Rico. 

Although Carolinaia cyperi does not colonize on sugarcane, its host 
plant Cyj^erus rotundus commonly grows in and around sugarcane 
fields, and it does not seem improbable that during the course of 
migration, resulting from such factors as overcrowding or destruction 
of its host plant, it may feed for short intervals on sugarcane and thus 
become a means of spreading mosaic. 

When seedlings were used as the experimental plants, Carolinaia 
cyperi proved to be as good as, if not better than, Aphis tnaidis as a 
vector of mosaic, but wdien cuttings were used the percentage of 
successful transfers of the disease was considerably less than with 
A. maidis. This probably was partly attributable to the fact that 
C. cyperi fed less readily on plants grown from cuttings than on 
seedlings, possibly because of their comparative softness and tender- 
ness and also because of their grasslike characteristics in the early 
stage of growth. Hysteroneura setariae proved to be a less eflficient 
vector of sugarcane mosaic than A. maidis a finding which confirms 
the results obtained by Ingram and Summers (5). 

Inasmuch as the proved vectors of sugarcane mosaic are not knowm 
to occur on sugarcane to any appreciable extent in Puerto Rico, 
wdth the exception of localized infestations of Hysteroneura setariae, 
it appears that field dissemination is largely dei>endent upon insects 
that are more or less incidentally associated with sugarcane. Evi- 
dence in support of such a contention has been presented in con- 
nection with certain other viruses. Drake, Tate, and Harris (4) 
found that aphids, wliich do not normally feed on the onion plant, 
are responsible for the natural spread of yellow dwarf, a virus disease 
of onions. Zaumeyer and Kearns (S) succeeded in transmitting 
bean mosaic by means of 11 species of aphids, none of which ordi- 
narily colonize on the bean plant, and these workers concluded that 
other species probably would be found to act as vectors of tliis disease. 

The percentage of successful transfers obtained in insect-trans- 
mission experiments with sugarcane mosaic has been comparatively 
low, and it has been necessary to use large numbers of plants to 
obtain conclusive results. Such a condition necessitates the use of 
considerable greenhouse space, which is expensive and frequently 
not available, for growing the plants during the observation period. 
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In an effort to simplify the situation, plants grown from Seed of the 
variety SC 12 (4) were used and the results compared with those 
obtained from plants grown from cuttings. 

Seedlings proved to have an advantage from the standpouit of 
convenience and rapidity of handling and economy of greenhouse 
space. Ill 1 square foot of greenhouse space 16 to 20 seedlings could 
be conveniently used in transmission experiments, whereas in a 
similar space not more than 6 to 8 plants grown from cuttings could 
be satisfactorily handled. Of 262 seedling plants exposed to Caro- 
linaia cyperi and Aphis maidisj 99, or an average of 37.8 percent, 
developed mosaic. From 130 exposures of plants growm from cut- 
tings 30, or 23 percent, resulted in positive transmissions. In seed- 
lings the average inculDation period of the disease in the plant was 
19.3 days, and in cuttings it was 26.2 days. 

The chief disadvantage in using seedlings was that plants in a 
satisfactory stage of growth for conducting small cage experiments 
were not availaWe throughout the year. 

SUMMARY 

Experiments are described which demonstrate that the aphid 
Carolinaia cyperi can transmit mosaic from diseased to healthy 
sugarcane plants. Out of 192 plants exposed to (7. cyperi taken from 
diseased plants, 60, or 31.2 percent, became diseased, and of 200 
healthy plants exposed to infective Aphis maidiSj 69, or 34.5 percent, 
developed mosaic. 

Field observations showed theit Carolinaia cyperi was present on 
its host plant, Cyperus rotundus^ in and around sugarcane fields in 
Puerto Rico in considerable abundance during certain periods of the 
year. 

Transmission experiments with Hysteroneura setariae convincingly 
demonstrated that this aphid could transmit mosaic from diseased to 
healthy sugarcane plants, thus confirming the evidence obtained by 
previous investigators. 

Of a total of 75 healthy sugarcane plants exposed to Siphajiava 
taken from diseased plants, none developed mosaic. 

In most cases a considerably higher percentage of transmission 
was obtained when seedling plants were exposed to aphids that had 
fed on diseased plants than when cuttings were used. 
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EFFECT OF VARIOUS GRADES OF FERTILIZERS ON THE 
SALT CONTENT OF THE SOIL SOLUTION ^ 

By Lawbencb M. White, assisto^ chemist, and William H. Ross, senior 
chemist^ Fertilizer Research Division^ Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering^ United States Department of Agriculture - 

INTRODUCTION 

Crops grown on different soils differ greatly not only in yields but 
also in quality, appearance, and resistance to spoilage. Climate, 
water relations, biological conditions, and the physical properties of a 
soil have a great deal to do with its crop-producing capacity, but even 
with these factors at the optimum good crops cannot be obtained if the 
soil solution contains an excess of soluble salts or an inadequate 
supply of any essential plant-food element. 

One of the inost effective methods for controlling the composition 
of the soil solution is treatment with fertilizers. Soluble salts of some 
of the minor fertilizer elements are toxic to plants at relatively low 
concentrations, injuring^ them by changing the permeability of their 
cell walls or otherwise interfering with their metabolism. The ordi- 
nary fertilizer salts are less toxic to plants and give rise to crop burning 
only when a sufficient quantity is present to develop an osmotic pres- 
sure in the soil solution that approaches or exceeds that of the plant 
sap. Water then enters the plant too slowly to compensate for that 
lost by transpiration, or it actually passes from the roots by osmosis. 
In either case, the plant withers and dies. 

The purpose of this investigation was to develop a laborato^ method 
for measuring the influence of fertilizers on the concentration of the 
soil solution with a view to determining whether danger from salt 
injury is being increased or decreased by the changes taking place in 
the compo.sition of fertilizers. The work was limited to a study of the 
ordinary fertilizer materials and mixtures which are considered to be 
nontoxic to plants below a concentration that produces plasmolysis 
in the ordinary cultivated crops. It is recognized that factors other 
than concentration determine the burning effects of solutions. Com- 
position, especially the relative proportion of divalent and monovalent 
elements, is of particular importance. The solutions recovered in this 
work from soils treated with various fertilizer materials contained 
calcium as well as the monovalent elements resulting from base- 
exchange reactions. With one exception both types of elements were 
present in all mixtures used in the tests. 

PROCEDURE 

Some fertilizer materials react with the constituents of the soil to a 
much greater extent than others. A mixture containing a high pro- 

1 Received for publication March 13, 1939. 

a The authors acknowledge their indebtedness to H. G. Byers and M. S. Anderson, Soil Chemistry and 
Physics Research Division, Bureau of Plant Industry. U. S. Department of Agriculture, for helpful sugges- 
tions in carrying out this investigation; and to Charles E. Kellogg, Chief, Soil Survey Division, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, for supplying the soils used in the experimental work. 
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portion of soluble salts that undergo fixation in the soil may therefore 
increase the concentration of the soil solution less than one containing 
a lower percentage of soluble salts that are not fixed in the soil. The 
soluble-salt content of different fertilizer mixtures cannot therefore 
be employed as an accurate measure of their influence on the soil 
solution. The method used in this investigation for determining the 
effect of any given fertilizer consisted in making a direct determination 
of the change in the effective concentration of the soil solution a,s a 
result of the fertilizer treatment. 

Methods proposed for obtaining the true soil solution may be 
grouped into three classes, depending on whether the solution is 
separated from the soil by (1) application of high pressure {SY; 



Figure 1 . Lciuipnient for treating the soil preparatory to the reeovcsry of tUo- 

soil solution. 


displacement with a liquid (fi, 4, 

Vf y, lUf i4, i5). 

The displacement method has advantages over the other two 
methods m that it requires less complicated apparatus and permits 
the recovery of larger quantities of the soil solution from a soil of given 
moisture content. It was first developed by Schloesing (f4), who 
used water colored with carmine to displace the soil solution. Lsh- 
cherekov (6) used ethyl alcohol as the displacing agent and obtained 
resulte which mdicated that the displaced solution is the true soil 
solution. Parker (10) ^owed that the use of such different displacing 
agents ^ acetone, methyl alcohol, water, and ethyl alcohol has little 
concentration of the recovered soil solution, and 
tnat tfie displacement method is well adapted to “a study of the 
composition and reactaon of the soil solution under any condition.” 

Xhat the composition of the solution recovered by displacement 
approximat es that of the true soil solution was further demonstrated 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 98. 
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by Burcl and Martin {3), who used the displaced soil solution from a 
portion of soil as the displacing medium for a second portion of the 
same soil. The newly displaced solution had the same concentration 
as the displacing solution^ indicating that this displaced solution had 
the same concentration as the solution with which it came in contact 
in the soil. It was also shown by Burd and Martin that the time of 
recovering the displaced solution could be shortened and the yield 
of solution by water displacement increased by applying air pressure 
to the closely packed soil in a closed container. Accordingly, the 
displacement method was adopted for the recovery of the soil solution 
in this investigation. 

The fertilizer to be tested was mixed with the soil in an ah-dried 
condition. The soil was then sprayed with sufficient water to bring 



Figure 2. — Kquipineut for displacing the soil solution and measuring its specific 

conductivity. 

the moisture content to 75 percent of its moisture equivalent {1, 2), 
after which it was stored in a closed container until it reached a state 
of equilibrium with respect to the added moisture and fertilizer. A 
comparison of the concentration of soil solutions from samples stored 
for 1, 3, 5, and 30 days showed that storage for 5 days is ample for this 
purpose. In most of the tests the samples were maintained at 5° C. 
during storage with a view to avoiding appreciable change in the corn- 
position of the soil solution as a result of biological action. The soil 
solution was finally displaced from the soil, and the effect of the added 
fertilizer was determined by comparing the concentration of the re- 
covered solution with that of the soil solution displaced from the 
unfertilized soil. 

The equipment used in the work is shown in figures 1 and 2. 

Figure 1 shows a device (a) for mixing the fertilizer with the dry soil, 
a spray gim (b) for spraying the water on the soil while it is being rolled 
on a rubber sheet, friction-top cans (c) for storing the soil, and equip- 
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merit for packing the stored soil into the displacement cylinders (d). 
The soil was transferred to the cylinders in increments of 150 gm. 
The surface of the soil in the cylinder was leveled off with the instru- 
ment (e), and each addi- 
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tion of soil was then 
packed in the cylinder by 
allowing the plunger (/) to 
fall three times from a 
height of 12 cm., as meas- 
ured by the chain (f;). 
The soils were pacdced to 
a degree that permitted 
ready flow of the dis- 
placed solution without 
excessive dilution by tlie 
displacing medium be- 
cause of too rapid flow or 
channeling. A 40-pound 
plunger gave the best re- 
sults with the Norfolk 
sandy loam soil used in 
the tests and a 20-pound 
plunger with the Cecil 
clay loam soil. 

Figure 2 shows the 
reducing valves and ga,geB 
if) for controlling and 
measuring the pressure ap- 
plied to each cylinder, the 
constant temperature bath 
{f) in which cells C and I? 
(fig. 4) were supported to 
bring the solution to the 
desired temperature (30^^ 
C.) for measurement, and 
the electrical equipmen t 
{k) used in making tlic con- 
ductivity measurements. 

Each cylinder, shown 
assembled in figure 2 and 
diagrammaticaliy in figure 
3, was 7 cm. in diameter 
and 45 cm. long, con- 
structed of brass through- 
out, and provided with a 
perforated bottom (fig. 2, 
h), over which a filter pa- 
per was placed to support 
the soil. 

The liquid used as displacing agent was poured over the soil in 
the cylinder to a depth of about 12 cm. The top of the cylinder was 
then closed, and after 1 hour sufficient air pressure was applied to 
cause^the displaced soil solution to drop rapidly from the cylinder. A 
clear solution was recovered from both soils used in the tests except 
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when treated with excessive applications of fertilizers or with a basic 
material such as free ammonia. 

Distilled water was used as the displacing agent for soils receiving 
a large application of fertilizer, while 0.1 normal sodium chloride 
solution was used as the displacing agent for soils having a low content 
of soluble salts. In this way a marked difference was always main- 
tained between the concentration of the soil solution and that of the 
displacing agent, and the point at which further recovery of the solu- 
tion would mean contamination with the displacing agent could be 
readily determined by making conductivity determinations of succes- 
sive 5- or 10-cc. portions of the recovered solution. 

The types of conductivity cells used in the work are shown in 
figure 4. Conductivity cells A and B were used in making quick tests 





Figure 4. — Conductivity cells. 

for any change in the concentration of the recovered soil solution, 
while cells C and D were used in measuring the relative concentrations 
of different soil solutions by a determination of their specific conduc- 
tivities. Conductivity cell G was adapted for measuring the concen- 
tration of solutions having a specific conductivity below 2X 10“^ ohm“^, 
while cell D was used for solutions having a specific conductivity in 
excess of this value. The constants of cells C and D were determined 
by the method of Parker and Parker (If). 

Specific conductivity measurements are adapted for determining the 
relative concentrations of solutions containing the same or similar 
combinations of inorganic salts, but freezing-point measurements give 
more accurate results for the effective concentrations of solutions that 
contain organic materials. As a check on the results both methods 
were used for aU solutions, but the results with both methods are 
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shown only in figure 12. In all the other figures in which curves are 
shown the variation in the effective concentration of the soil solution 
with increased application of a fertilizer is expx’essecl in terms of its 
osmotic pressure, as calculated from the freezing-point depression. 

The osmotic pressure P, in atmospheres, of an aqueous solution 
at its freezing point may be calculated (7) from the diffenmee A, 
in degrees centigrade, beWoen its freezing point and that of pure 
water by the equation 

P=12.06A-0.021A' (1) 

Values of P in this equation may bo conveniently obtained from 
the table of Harris and Gortner (5) for all values of A between 0.001° 
and 2.999° C. All freezing-point determinations were made by the 
Beclonann method, wliichhas an accuracy of ±0.005° (3). 

SOILS USED IN TESTS 

Two soils were used in the tests: A Norfolk sandy loam of low faxing 
power from Edgefield County, S. C., and a Cecil clay loam of high 
fixing power from Abbeville Coimty, S. C. Before it was used, each 
soil was air-dried and passed through a 10-mcsh screen. The me- 
chanical analyses of the two soils are given in table 1. 


Table 1. — Mechanical analysis of soils ^ 


Type of soil 

Pine 

gravel 

Coarse 

sand 

Me- 

dium 

sand 

Fine 

sand 

Very 

fine 

sand 

Silt; 

Clay 

(tolloid 
(includ- 
ed in 
clay) 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Korfolk sandy loam 

6.0 

25.2 

15.8 

24.8 

13.2 

8.6 

6.3 

4.2 

Cecil clay loam 

1.3 

3.3 

3.9 

16.1 

11.7 

16.2 

47.2 

41.3 


» Analysis by T. M, Shaw, Soil Chemistry and Physics Research Division, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


The pH value of the Norfolk soil used in this investigation was 5.29 
as determined by the hydrogen electrode, and that of tlie Cecil soil 
was 5.20. The Norfolk soil had a moisture equivalent of 5.1 percent; 
that of the Cecil soil was 26.3 percent. The volume of soil solution 
in 1,000 gm. of the Norfolk soil when its moisture content was adjusted 
to 75 percent of its moisture equivalent was therefore 36.6 cc., while 
the corresponding volume of soil solution in the same weight of Cecil 
soil was 164.9 cc. 

EXPEEIMENTAL RESULTS 

INFLUENCE OP DIPPEEENT FERTIUZER MATERIALS ON THE CONCENTRATION OP 

THE SOIL SOLUTION 

All fertilizer inaterials used directly in the tests were of c. p. grade 
with the exception of kaioit, manure salts, cottonseed meal, and 
superphosphate. The materials used in the preparation of the ferti- 
lizer mixtures were of commercial grade. In calculating rates of 
application it was assumed that the surface 6-inch layer of an acre 
of dry soil wei^s 2,000,000 pounds. The specific conductivities of 
the solutions from samples of a soil receiving the same fertilizer treat- 
ment usually agreed within 3 percent. Duplicate determinations 
that varied more than 5 percent were repeated. 
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The curves in figure 5 show the results obtained for the osmotic 
pressures of the solutions displaced from the Norfolk soil treated 
with increasing applications of various fertilizer materials. The 
curves show that for equal applications of plant food the phosphates 
and free ammonia have the least effect on the salt content of the soil 
solution, while^ sodium nitrate and the low-grade potash salts have 
the greatest effect. The oi'der of these materials remained the same 



Figure 5. — Influence of various fertilizer materials on the osmotic pressure of the 
soil solution from Norfolk sandy loam soil. 

when the tests were made with the Cecil soil. Long experience with 
several of these materials shows that they fall in the same order 
under field conditions, indicating that the laboratory method gives a 
true measure of the relative influence of fertilizers on the concentration 
of the soil solution. 

The relative effects of mcreasing applications of d^erent nitrog- 
enous materials on the concentration of the soil solution in Norfolk 
soil are indicated in figure 6. The curves in this figure show that the 
materials fall in the same order for all applications up to the maximum 
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used of 640 pounds of nitrogen per acre.^ This order remained sub- 
stantially the same^ as shown in figure 7, when the materials were 
applied to the Cecil soil. A comparison of the curves iii the two 
figures shows, however, that when the moisture in each soil was ad- 
justed to three-fourths of its moisture equivalent the same application 
of WtUizer increased the concentration of the soil solution in the 
Norfolk soil to a much greater extent than in the Cecil soil. 

The effect of urea on the concentration of the soil solution hi soils 
stored at 5° C. was usually between that of ammonium nitrate and 
ammonium bicarbonate (figs. 5 and 6) for equal applications of nitro- 
gen. At summer temperatures urea rapidly decomposes in the soil 



to form ammonia and ammonium bicarbonate {12). This decomposi- 
tion of one mole of urea to form one mole each of two decomposition 
products would normally tend to increase the concentration of the 
soil solution, but owing to the relatively high fixing power of soils 
for ammonia the effect of urea on the concentration of the soil solution 
was actually found to be less at 25° than at 5°. 

The striking difference in the effects of different potash salts on the 
concentration of the soil solution is shown in figures 8 and 9. The 
curves show, for example, that 80 pounds of potash as high-grade 
kainit (20 percent K 2 O) has about the same effect on the concentra- 
tion of ■^e soil solution as 640 pounds of potash as potassium sulphate. 
The kainit used in the tests contained about 60 percent of sodium 






K2O per Acre (Pounds) 


Figure 8. — Influence of various potash salts on the osmotic pressure of the soil 
solution from Norfolk sandy loam soil. 
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chloride in addition to potassium chloride and smaller amounts of 
other salts. As the grade of the kainit decreases the pro])ortic)n of 
sodium chloride increases. Sodium chloride contains none of the 
primary fertilizer elements, but it produces plant burning as readily as 
high-grade potassium chloride containing upward of GO percent of 
plant food. If low-grade rather t^n high-grade kainit had been 
used in the tests, the differences cited would have been still more 
striking. The potash salts fall in the same order for the Norfolk and 
and Cecil soils when arranged according to their effect on the soil 
solution. This arrangement in ascending order is potassium sulphate, 
potassium nitrate, potassium chloride, manure salts, and kainit. 

That superphosphate and monoammonium phosphate have a rela- 
tively small effect on the salt content of soil solutions even for appli- 



Figure 9.“— Influence of various potavsh salts on the osmotic pressure of the soil 
solution from Cecil clay loam soil. 


cations up to 1,280 pounds of P2O5 per acre is shown by the curves in 
figure 10. A direct comparison of superphosphate with sodium ni- 
trate shows that an application to Norfolk soil of 6,000 pounds of the 
former has no greater effect on the concentration of the soil solution 
than 250 pounds of the latter. 

According to Parker (JO), the concentration of a soil solution is 
mversely proportional to the moisture content of the soil, and while the 
product of the freezmg-point lowering of the soil solution and of the 
moisture content of a soil differs for different soils and for varying 
applications of a fertilizer on the same soil, it is fairly constant within 
limits for any given soil treatment. The value of this constant, if, 
may therefore be calculated from the equation where A is 

the freezmg-gomt lowering of the solution displaced from the soil and 
M is the moisture content of the soil. Knowing the value of K as 
determmed for a soil of a given moisture content, the approximate 
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value for the osmotic pressure of the soil solution in the soil at a 
different moisture content may then be readily calculated by substitut- 
ing KjM for A in equation 1. 


Table 2. — Osmotic -pressures of the soil solutions from fertilized and unfertilized 
Norfolk and Cecil soils of the same moisture content 


Fertilizer treatment j 

Osmotic pressure of— 

Norfolk soil solution 

Cecil soil 
solution, 
found for 
moisture 
=19.7 percent 

Material 

Plant food 
per acre 

Found for 
moisture 
—3.8 percent 

Calculated 
for moisture 
=19.7 percent 


Pmnds 





N 

Atmospheres 

Atmospheres 

Atmospheres 

None 

None 

0. 25 

0.05 

0.11 

Ammonium sulphate 

80 

1.63 

.31 

.20 

Do 

320 

6. 35 

1.23 

.66 

Do 

640 

12. 60 

2.44 

1.39 

Sodium nitrate 

80 

3. 22 

.63 

.48 

Do 

320 

12.26 

2. 38 

1.95 

Do 

640 

23.20 

4.48 

4.10 

Ammonium nitrate 

go 

1.47 

,28 

.19 

Do 

320 

5. 64 

1.09 

.60 

Do. 

1 640 

11.44 

2. 21 

1.52 

Ammonia 

80 

.54 

.11 

.12 

Do 

320 

1.33 

.25 

.28 


KaO 




Potassium chloride 

80 

.93 

.18 

.17 

Do 

320 

8. 44 

.66 

.37 

Do 

640 

6.54 

1.27 

.76 

Potassium vsulphate 

80 

.51 

.09 

.16 

Do 

320 

1.82 

.35 

1 .21 

Do 

640 

3.47 

.66 

.30 

Potassium nitrate 

80 

.93 

.18 

.13 

Do 

320 

3,18 

.62 

.35 

Do 

640 

6. 27 

1.21 

.75 

Kainit, 20 percent K 2 O 

80 

3. 21 

.62 

.36 

Do 

320 

12.36 

2.39 

1.71 

Do 

640 

23.80 

4.60 

3,86 


P 2 O 5 




Monoammonium phosphate 

160 

.45 

.08 

.16 

Do 

640 

1.32 

.25 

.29 

Do 

1,280 

3.8il 

.74 

.45 

Superphosphate,. 

160 

1. 10 

.22 

.19 

Do 

640 

1.38 

.27 

. 64 

Do 

1,280 

1.98 

.39 

1.09 

Double superphosphate 

160 

.42 

.08 

.14 

Do 

640 

.78 

.16 

,27 

Do - 

1,280 

1.74 

.34 

,37 


In table 2 are given the osmotic pressures foimd for the soil solutions 
displaced from Norfolk and Cecil soils with moisture contents of 3.8 
and 19.7 percent, respectively, or three-fourths of their water equiva- 
lents, and the calculated osmotic pressures of the corresponding soil 
solutions from the Norfolk soil on the basis of a moisture content of 
19.7 percent, or the same as that of the Cecil soil. 

The results given in table 2 show that the differences m the osmotic 
pressure of the soil solution of Norfolk and of Cecil soils are relatively 
small when their moisture content is the same. It would seem, 
therefore, that the difference in the effect of any given fertilizer on the 
concentration of the soil solution in these two soils when the moisture 
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content of each is adjusted to thi*ee-foiirths of its water equiva-leut is 
due mainly to the difference in their moisture content rather than to 
any inlierent difference in tlieir chemical and physical proi)ertics. 
The results further show that while a givcn^ application of fertilizer 
increases the concentration of the soil solution in Norfolk soil to a 
much greater extent than in Cecil soil (figs. (> to 10) when the moisture 
in each soil is at the optimum for crop growth, the reverse may be true 
if the Cecil soil is dry and the Norfolk soil is relatively wet. 

A comparison of the last two columns of table 2 shows that the 
osmotic pressure of the soil solution in the Norfolk soil at a moisture 
content of 19.7 percent is usually greater than that of the correspond- 
ing solution from the Cecil soil of the same moisture content, and that 
these differences increase with increase in the fertilizer application. 



Figure 10. — Influence of various phospliatic materials on the osmotic pressure 
of the soil solution from two soils. 


Although these differences are relatively small, as already pointed out, 
they appear to be larger than the limit of experimental error aiul 
indicate a greater fixation of fertilizer in the Cecil than in the Norfolk 
soil of the same moisture content. 


INFLUENCE OP MIXED FERTILIZERS ON THE CONCENTRATION OF THE 
SOIL SOLUTION 

The fertilizer fonnulas given below are typical of mixtures in use 
at different periods in the history of the fertilizer industry {IS), 


Material: 


Year 1880; Grade, ^-9-2 


Fish scrap, 6.0 percent N ; 8.0 percent P 2 O 6 . 

Sodium nitrate, 15.5 percent N 

Superphosphate, 12.5 percent P 2 b 5 

Kainit,! 12.5 percent IC 2 O 


Pomds per ton 

600 

27 

1,053 

320 


Total 

* Approximate percentage composition; KCI, 20; NaOl. 75; sulphates, 1; insoluble matter, 4. 


2, 000 
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Year 1910; Grades 3-9-3 


Material — Continued. 

Aznmoiiiiim sulphate, 20.0 percent N 100 

Sodium nitrate, 15.5 percent N 130 

Cottonseed meal, 7.0 percent N 285 

Superphosphate, 16.0 percent P2O5 1, 125 

Manure salts, 2 20.0 percent K2O 300 

Filler 60 


Total 2, 000 


Year 1937; Grades 4-9-5 


Ammonium sulphate, 20.5 percent N 166 

Ammonia, 82.3 percent N 21 

Sodium nitrate, 16.0 percent N 63 

Tankage, 7.0 percent N 170 

Urea, 46.6 percent N 18 

Superphosphate, 19.0 percent P2O5 947 

Potassium chloride,^ 50.0 percent K2O 200 

Dolomite 224 

Filler 191 


Total 2,000 


2 Approximate percentage composition: KCl, 32; NaCl, 61; sulphates, 1; insoluble matter, 6. 

« Approximate percentage composition: KCl, 79; NaCl, 4; insoluble matter, 17. 

The first of the three formulas given shows that the average mixture 
consumed in 1880 contained about 2 percent of N, 9 percent of P2O5, 
and 2 percent of K2O, or a total of 13 percent of plant food. Organic 
nitrogen was the cheapest form of nitrogen at that time, and the 
organic amnaoniates were therefore the principal nitrogenous materials 
used in fertilizer mixtures. The spread in the cost of the different 
forms of nitrogen soon disappeared, however, and for a period center- 
ing around 1890 the cost of nitrogen remained about the same for the 
different carriers in which it appeared on the market. Consequently, 
the practice was developed of using equal quantities of all three forms 
of nitrogen in the preparation of mixed fertilizers. This practice was 
continued through 1910, although by that time the cost of organic 
nitrogen had become greater than that of either of the other two forms. 

The third formula, above, shows that the typical present-day mix- 
ture differs from that in use in either 1880 or 1910 in that it contains a 
fourth form of nitrogen (amide nitrogen) as Cyanamid or urea. 
Ammonia nitrogen is now the cheapest form of nitrogen, and its use in 
mixed fertilizers, as free ammonia, ammonium nitrate, and ammonium 
sulphate, exceeds by more than 50 percent that of all other forms of 
nitrogen combined. Dolomite is also used in mixed fertilizers to cor- 
rect their acid influence on the soil. It will be noted that during the 
history of the industry the P2O5 content of the superphosphate used 
in mixed fertilizers has increased from 12.5 to 19.0 percent, the K2O 
content of the potash salts from 12.5 to 50.0 percent, and the total 
plant-food content of fertilizer mixtures from 13.0 to 18.0 percent. 
These formulas show that a marked change has taken place in the 
grade as well as in the composition of fertilizer mixtures. 

The extent to which these changes in the grade and composition of 
fertilizers has influenced their effect on the concentration of the soil 
solution is shown in figure 1 1 . The curves show that the mixtures of 
1880 and 1910 are much alike in their effect on the salt content of the 
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soil solution in both Norfolk and Cecil soils, whereas the mfluence of 
the present-day mixture is considerably less than that of either of the 
other two. Tliis indicates that the danger from salt injury to plants 
by fertihzers is deci*easing rather than increasing, as inight be sup- 
posed from the increased use of the synthetic products in mixed ferti- 
lizers. The principal factors that contribute to the decreased salt 
effect of the average present-day mixtures are (p the increased plant- 
food content of the mixture whereby less fertihzer has to be distrib- 
uted per acre for a given application of plant food, (2) the replace- 
ment of kainit and other low-grade potash salts with high-grade 



FiGtTRE 11 , — Relative influence of typical present-day mixed fertiliijers on thtj 
osmotic pressure of the soil solution in two soils. 

muriate, and (3) the substitution in part of free ammonia for other 
soluble nitrogenous materials. These changes, as indicated by the 
curves in figures 6, 7, 8, and 9, have a marked effect in decreasing the 
influence of fertilizers on the salt content of the soil solution. 

Formulas of three other fertilizer mixtures that have been or are 
now in general use are given in table 3. A fertilizer mixture prepared 
according to the 3-8-4 formula given in the table contains 400 pounds 
of manure salts per ton and is typical of mixtures in use about 15 years 
ago. In fertilizing cotton it was common practice to apply a mixture 
of this kind to the soil a week or so in advance of planting and then a 
like quantity of nitrogen later as a side dressing. If both fertilizer 
treatments had been made at the same time, the application would 
have been equivalent to that of a 6-8-4 fertilizer. The materials 
used in the 6-8-4 mixture (table 3) are representative of those in use 
at presents The materials composing the double-strength 6-16-8 
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mixture are also typical of those now in use. The results obtained 
with these three mixtures are shown in figure 12. The solid-line 
curves represent the changes in the specific conductivity, in reciprocal 
ohms, of the soil solution in the Norfolk and Cecil soils with increased 
applications of fertihzer, and the broken-line curves represent the 
changes in the osmotic pressure of the solutions. The two sets of 
curves show a considerable spread with increased application of the 
fertilizer, particularly on the Norfolk soil. This is due, as already 



Figure 12. — Influence of mixed fertilizers of different types on xhe concentration 
of the soil solution in two soils. 

explained, to the solvent action of high concentrations of certain salts 
on the organic matter of the soil. 

Table 3. — Formulas of fertilizer mixtures of dif event types 


Material 

Quantity per ton in mixed 
fertilizer— 

3-8-4 

6-8-4 

6-16-8 

Ammonium sulfate, 20.8 percent N 

Pounds 

96 

Pounds 

262 

70 

23 

Pounds 

106 

119 

40 

Ammonium nitrate, 35.0 percent N 

Ammonia, 82.3 percent N 


Sodium nitrate,* 16.3 percent N 

123 

286 

1,000 

Cottonseed meal, 7.0 percent N 

343 

343 

Superphosphate, 16.0 percent P 2 OS-- ~ - - 

Superphosphate, 20.6 percent P 2 O 6 

777 

294 

535 

Tiouhle Riiperphosphate, 4S.8 percent i 


Manure salts, 20.0 percent K 2 O . . _ „ 

400 


Potassium chloride, 60.1 percent K 2 O, 

133 

402 

266 

298 

nolomite....- - - - 


Filler (sand)- - --- - - - ----- 

95 

Total 



2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
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The curves of figure 12 also show that the double-strength 6-16-8 
mixture has less effect on both the conductivity and osmotic pressure 
of the soil solution than the 6-8-4 mixture and that tlie effect of this 
mixture is less than that of the single-strength 3-8-4 mixture^ in use 
about 15 years ago. This relationship holds true for both soils and 
for all applications up to the maximum of 1,280 pounds of PzOr, per 
acre, equivalent to 8 tons of the 6-8-4 mixture or 4 tons of the 6-16-8 
mixture. Such high applications are never made broadcast, but in 
band placements concentrations of this order may often be approached 
in the vicinity of the seed zone. 

It should be emphasized that while a double-strength mixture 
prepared according to the formula of table 3 has less effect on the 



Figure 13. — Relative influence of single- and double-strength mixed fertilizers 
on the osmotic pressure of the soil solution in two different soils. 


concentration of the soil solution than the corresponding single- 
strength mixture, this need not necessarily hold for all types of 
mixtures. Thus the curves in figure 13 show that the double-strength 
6-20-10 mixture prepared according to formula A of table 4 has less 
effect on the concentration of the soil solution of the soils used in the 
tests than the corresponding single-strength 3-10-5 mixture, but the 
reverse is true when the double-strength mixture consists of Ammo- 
phos, sodium nitrate, and low-grade potash salts, as specified in 
formula B of table 4. Ammophqs, sodium nitrate, and the different 
grades of potash salts are extensively used in fertilizer mixtures, but 
a mixture prepar^ from these materials only does not contain an 
adequate proportion of the secondary plant-food elements, and it is 
therefore not to be recommended for continued use on soUs deficient 
in these elements. 
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Table 4. — Formulas of single- and double-strength fertilizer mixtures 


Material 

Quantity per ton in mixed 
fertilizer— 

3—10—5 

6-20-10 

A 

B 

Ammonium sulfate, 20.8 percent N->. 

Pounds 

100 

30 

Pounds 

200 

60 

Pounds 

Ammonia, 82.3 percent N 


Ammophos A, 10.7 percent N; 48.0 percent P 2 O 5 

833 

190 

Sodium nitrate, 16,3 percent N 

49 

100 

9S1 

98 

200 

Cottonseed meal, 7.0 percent TSr_ 

Superphosphate, 20.4 percent PaOs 


Double superphosphate, 46.7 percent P 2 O 5 

858 

332 


Potassium chloride, 60.2 percent K50__ __ _ 

166 


Manure salts, 20.5 percent KaO 

977 

Dolomite 

126 

448 

252 

Filler (sand) 


Total 



2,000 

2,000 

2,000 



It should be further emphasized that the relationship usually found 
between the total plant-food content of typical fertilizer mixtures and 
their effect on the soil solution does not necessarily hold true if the 
ratios of the plant-food elements in the mixtures are not the same or 
if the plant-food content is increased without corresponding decrease 
in the rate of application to the soil. Thus, the danger from burning 
for a given application of a 4-8-8 fertilizer mixture wo'uld be greater 
than for the same application of a 4-8-4 fertilizer of similar composi- 
tion, but this would not hold true for half the application of the cor- 
responding double-strength or 8-16-8 mixture. 

It may therefore be concluded (1) that the effect of fertilizers, pre- 
pared according to present commercial practice, on the salt content of 
the soil solution decreases as a rule with increase in the plant-food 
content of the mixture when the ratio of plant food remains the same, 
and (2) that danger of salt injury in the use of typical present-day 
mixtures is less than that from mixtures formerly used, even when the 
nitrogen in the older type mixtures is applied to the crop in split 
applications. 

SUMMARY 

A study was made of the effect of fertilizers on the concentration of 
the soil solution in Norfolk sandy loam and Cecil clay loam soils. 
The procedure followed consisted of mixing the fertilizer to be tested 
with a sample of soil, adjusting the moisture content of the soil to 75 
percent of its moisture equivalent, allowing it to stand at 5° C, for 5 
days, separating the soil solution from the soil by the displacement 
method, determining the concentration^ of the solution by freezing- 
point depression measurements, and comparing its concentration with 
that of the solution recovered from the unfertilized soil. 

For equal applications of plant food the phosphates and free ammo- 
nia had the least effect on the concentration of the soil solution of 
both the soils used in the tests, while sodium nitrate and the low- 
grade potash setlts had the greatest effect. 

The extent to which a fertilizer increased the concentration of the 
soil solution was much greater with the Norfolk soil than with the 

163005 — 39 — —2 
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Cecil soil. The difference in the osnaotic pressure of the soil solutions 
of the two soils largely disappeared, however, when their moisture 
content was the same. 

Comparison of the formulas of fertilizer mixtures representative of 
those in use at different periods in the history of the fertilizer industry 
shows that a marked change has taken place not only in the grade but 
also in the composition of mixed fertilizers. 

Mixtures typical of those in use in 1880 and in 1910 are much alike 
in their effect on the concentration of the soil solution, whereas the 
influence of the average present-day mixture is considerably less than 
that of either of the other two mixtures. The reduced effect of 
present-day mixtures on the salt content of the soil solution is due (1) 
to the increased plant-food content of the naixture whereby less fer- 
tilizer has to be distributed per acre for a given application of plant 
food, (2) to the replacement of kainit and other low-grade potash salts 
with high-grade muriate, and (3) to the substitution in part of free 
ammonia for other soluble nitrogenous materials. 

While the effect of fertilizers on the concentration of the soil solution 
does not necessarily decrease with increase in the grade of the mixture, 
this relationship holds true, as a rule, for mixtures of the same plant- 
food ratio when these are prepared as in present commercial practice. 
It is possible to prepare a 6--8~4 mixture from present-day materials 
that has less effect on the salt content of the soil solution than the 
3--8'-4 mixtures formerly used. The results indicate that danger of 
salt injury from typical present-day mixtures is less than that from 
mixtures formerly used, even when the nitrogen in the latter mixtures 
is applied to the crop in split applications. 
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A THREE-DIMENSIONAL LATTICE DESIGN FOR 
STUDIES IN FOREST GENETICS ' 

By Berse B. Day, associate statistician, and Lloyd Austin, in charge, Institute of 
Forest Genetics, Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture ® 

INTRODUCTION 

The logical procedure for the improvement of all wild stock of any 
kind, whether plant or animal, is practically the same: segregation 
of varieties, races, and strains of the wild population; the evaluation 
of the characteristics of each group ; the selection of the best individ- 
uals from each of the best strains; utilization of these in breeding 
and selection; and finally the production of new- types (5).® 

In forest genetics, both in breeding and in mass reforestation, the 
initial step involves seed selection. It is evident that there are many 
valuable inherent characteristics in forest trees. These need to be 
discovered, isolated, and defined. The measure of heredity is to be 
found in the offspring. Seeds from individual seed trees must be 
collected and sown and the behavior of the progeny therefrom studied. 
This necessitates the making of fairly extensive progeny tests. 

The same difficulty arises in individual seed-tree progen}’’ studies 
as in other plant research in varietal testing — the lack of homogeneity 
of the medium, soil, in which such tests are to be made. It is a weU- 
established fact that there is much variation even in soil which seem- 
ingly has the most constant texture and quality and that the varia- 
tion is reflected in the growth of the plants to such an extent that 
variety difference may be so completely obscured as to be lost entirely. 
It is only when the area is exceedingly small that soil effects may be 
ignored. As the number of varieties to be tested increases, the area 
necessary for a complete set becomes increasingly larger and the 
variation of soil and other growing factors are likewise magnified, 
resulting in what may be a considerable lack of precision. All at- 
temps to solve tliis problem proved unsatisfactory for one reason or 
another until Yates (7, S, 10) conceived the idea of arranging the varie- 
ties in a series of small blocks, instead of the previous arrangement 
in one block, distributing them in such a way that a variety variance 
could be calculated which would be freedf of block effects. This 
would yield an error variance appropriate for making significance 
tests of differences found in the measurements of the varieties of 
progenies. Designs on this principle, termed ^^quasi-factorial” and 
‘^incomplete randomized blocks,” are readily adaptable to all phases 
of agronomy where varietal tests are made. 

The theoretical aspects of this type of design have been treated in 
earlier writings (S, 7, 10). It is believed, however, that the applica- 
tion of this design to a particular field problem will be of interest in 

1 Received for publication Deceinber 5, 1938. 

2 Grateful acknowledgment is due Prof. R. A. Fisher, Galton Laboratory, University College, London, 

for proposing this type of design for the experiment; to F. Yates, chief statistician, Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, for invaluable counsel and interest in the development of this experiment; and to Prof. 
P. M. Barr, Division of Forestry, University of California, who made numerous suggestions leading to a 
more precise presentation. . . ^ 

a Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 118. 
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that it affords an exact test of the effectiveness of the design in ironing 
out heterogeneity. For this purpose the description is here given 
of such a design as applied to theprogeny test nursery planted in April 
1937 at the Institute of Forest Genetics, Placerville, Calif., ^ and the 
procedure that was followed for con-ecting the resulting data and 
making tests of significance of differences. Actual data are employed 
and the appropriate statistical procedure has been carried through on 
germination counts. In these data factors known to produce varia- 
bility of conditions were actually introduced, as in the watering of 
sections of the experiment at unequal intervals. Their influence was 
reflected in the results. With the application of the correction pro- 
cedure such effects were eliminated. 

The objectives of the 1937 tests were as follows: (1) To determine 
the hereditary nature of the numerous local strains of ponderosa pine 
occurring in the various localities through El Dorado County, Calif., 
including probable casual relationships with elevation and other 
factors of the seed-trees’ environment; (2) to discover which individual 
seed trees in each strain, or in each elevational belt, have the inherent 
ability to produce the most rapidly growing offspring, as determined 
by measurement of the height, diameter, and branching of the 
progenies. 

The experiment was limited to 729 seed selections or strains, 690 
ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa) and 33 Jeffrey pine (P. jeffreyi), 
gathered from 17 consecutive 500-foot altitudinal zones in what was 
known as the El Dorado transect, an area in El Dorado County, 
extending less than 100 miles across the main range of the Sierra 
Nevada and about 50 miles parallel to the r^ge. Some of the seeds 
were obtained from the same trees but in different years. In many 
cases two or more of the seed trees were growing in the same field 
plot. It was desired to design a nursery in such a way that measure- 
ments on progenies would be available free from the influence of all 
heterogeneity in growing conditions and with an estimate of error 
adequate for testing the significance of differences between particular 
progenies. 

THEORETICAL BASIS AND DESCRIPTION OF THE DESIGN 

The de^n best adapted to the testing of an unusually large number 
of varieties is termed the “three-dimensional quasi-factorial” with 
three groups of sets (“pseudo-factorial” in earher publications), or 
more simply, the cubic lattice design (6). The initial requirement is 
that the number of varieties tested be a perfect cube. In this experi- 
nient 729, or 9®, individual seed selections were made. Nine plots or 
varieties were grouped together to make up a block. It follows, then, 
that 81 blocks are needed for one complete replication. It was 
believed that this block size was suflficiently small to eliminate unavoid- 
able heterogeneity therein. Fundamentally this process of arranging 
fewer than the total number of treatments (individual seed selections) 
in a block, in other words more than one block to a replication, results 
in confounding (10). Some of the information on treatment or 
mteraction effects is sacrificed by being entangled with fertility 
differences betwe^ blocks in order that the precision may be increased 
through a reduction of the standard error due to elimination of block 

* A part of the Califoraia forest and Range Experiment Station. 
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differences. Where the heterogeneity of the medium of the experi- 
ment is pronounced, the net gain wUl more than balance the loss in 
efficiency, as will be demonstrated in this experiment. Here there 
will be a partial confounding of main effects with block effects. 

To overcome this complexity, all the plots in a rephcation were 
grouped in the 81 blocks in 3 different ways. The chief requirements 
for these three were that each individual seed selection be planted 
not inore than once in the same block with any other particular seed 
selection and that the blocks of each group should cut across those of 
the other groups. This will be demonstrated in greater detail a 
little later. Comparisons between the nine progencies within a block 
may be made directly, but the information on the difference between 
progenies not occurring in the same block will be entangled with 
block differences and must be arrived at indirectly through cross-block 
comparisons. Likewise, the direct information for progenies in the 
same block will be enhanced by similar cross-block sources. The 
information available on the differences between pairs of progenies 
will not be equally precise for all possible comparisons. Instead 
there will be 3 degrees of precision, hence 3 standard errors, corre- 
sponding to the relative position of the seedlings. 

The 3 groups, which in the subsequent discussion will be called 
the X, F, and Z groups, were each rephcated 3 times, making alto- 
gether 9 replications, or a total of 6,561 plots in 729 blocks. The 
only difference between the 3 replications of a group was the inde- 
pendent randomizing of the plots within each block. This design, 
as will be shown, yields a proper correction factor for each progency 
which, when applied to its average, eliminates differences due to 
block effects. 

So extensive an experiment requires some systematic numbering 
scheme. The method adapted from Yates (7) was to designate each 
variety (seed selection) by a three-digit number as uvWj in which u^ 
Vj and w always remain in the order uvw but each may take 9 different 
values. There will be 9*^= 729 different combinations of the 9 numbers, 
or sufficient for the total number of strains selected. This system is 
illustrated in figure 1, where a cube of dimension 9 is divided into 729 
sections and numbered accordingly. Beginning at the upper front 
edge and reading to the right, u takes on the values 1 to 9 while v and 

w remain constant, as 111, 211, 311 911; reading down from 

the same starting point w varies from 1 to 9 while u and v are constant, 

as 111, 112, 113 119; finally reading in the third direction, as 

the V arrow points, u and w are constant and v changes from 1 to 9, 

as 111, 121, 131 191. Each individual seed selection was given 

one of these 729 numbers which it carried throughout the experiment. 
No restrictions were placed on the order in which they were made. 
However, it was desired for technical reasons to have the plots in one 
replication appear as nearly as possible, without destroying the 
validity of the test, in the order of the elevation of the seed source, and 
so the numbers were assigned after the groupings, described in the 
next paragraph, were effected, and before the plots within the blocks 
had been randomized. 

Referring again to figure 1, the divisions of plots into sets may be 
readily accomplished for the three groupings mentioned above, heed- 
ing omy the restrictions that no two strains appear together in the 
same block in more than one of the groups, and that the sets of each 
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division be so arranged that they cut across those of all the other 
divisions. Cutting the cube by two sets of parallel planes through the 
intersections — the first set parallel to the right-front face and the 
second parallel to the upper face — ^yields 81 blocks, each nine plots 

(small cubes) long. The numbers 111, 211, 311--- 911, form a 

set, another is 112, 212, 312 912, and so until 81 such blocks 

are designated. It will be noted that in each of these sets or blocks 


Figttbb 1.— Cube to illustrate the method for determining the sets in the Z. F, 
and z groups for the three-dimensional lattice progeny test nursery. 



vw numbers are constant and u varies from 1 to 9. This group of 81 
sets or blocks was designated by the letter X, and each block number 
IS formed by the combination of its constant m and small cc, e. g 1 lx 
12x etc. Group X is given in detail in the first vertical section of 
table 1. 


Passing pl^es throxxgh the cube parallel to the left front face 
and then horizontally cuts across the sets in the first group making 

together in thi j? group arf 
^ sroup. In these « and w 
we constant and v vanes from 1 to 9. One such block is 111, 121 

921, 931 991. Consistent wi& 
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the first group these would be blocks 1 ly and 91?/. The second vertical 
section of table 1 shows the sets of the Y group. 


Table 1. — Numbering system for 'progenies in the 19S7 progeny test nursery ^ showing 
block assignments of plots for groups X, r, and Z 


Block 

No. 

Group X (-vw) 

Block 

No. 

Group Y (U’W) 

Block 

No. 

Group Z (ur-) 

llx 

111 

211 

311 


911 

iiv 

111 

121 

131 


191 

llz 

111 

112 

113 


119 

12x 

112 

212 

312 


912 

I2y 

112 

122 

1.32 



192 

12z 

121 

122 

123 


129 

13a: 

113 

213 

313 

— 

913 

IZy 

113 

123 

133 

— 

193 

13z 

131 

132 

133 

— 

139 

19a; 

119 

219 

319 


919 

ihy 

119 

129 

139 

... 

199 

19z 

191 

1*92 

193 


199 

21i 

121 

221 

321 


921 

2ly 

211 

221 

231 


291 

21z 

211 

212 

213 


219 

22a; 

122 

222 

322 


922 

22y 

212 

222 

232 


292 

22z 

' 221 

222 

223 


229 

23x 

123 

223 

323 

— 

923 

23y 

213 

223 

233 


293 

23z 

2ill 

232 

233 


239 

29a; 

129 

m 

329 

... 

929 

m 

219 

229 

239 



299 

29z 

291 

292 

293 


299 

31a; 

131 

231 

331 


931 

Zly 

311 

321 

331 


391 

31z 

311 

312 

313 


319 

32a: 

132 

232 

332 


932 

321/ 

312 

322 

332 



392 

32z 

321 

322 

323 

--.T 

329 

33a: 

133 

233 

333 

— 

933 

331/ 

313 

323 

333 

-- 

393 

332 

331 

332 

333 

— 

339 

39x 

139 

239 

339 

-- 

m 

391/ 

319 

329 

m 

— 

399 

39z 

m 

392 

m 

— 

3b 

91a; 

191 

291 

391 


991 

911/ 

911 

921 

931 


991 

91z 

911 

912 

913 


919 

92a; 

192 

292 

392 



992 

921/ 

912 

922 

932 



992 

92z 

921 

922 

923 


929 

93x 

193 

293 

393 

•— 

993 

931/ 

913 

923 

933 

— 

993 

93z 

931 

932 

933 

— 

939 

99a; 

199 

299 

399 


999 

991/ 

919 

9^ 

939 


999 

99z 

9*91 

992 

9b 

... 

999 


The third and last or Z group of sets, which cuts across each of 
the other two groups, is formed from the cube by passing sets of planes 
in both vertical directions. The blocks will stand vertically in the 

figure. Block llz will be 111, 112, 113 119 while block 91s 

is made up of plots 911, 912, 913 919, as in the last vertical 

section of table 1. 

Groups X, T, and Z were each replicated three times in the nursery, 
making nine complete replications for each progeny. 

DESCRIPTION OF NURSERY BEDS 

The most desirable set-up, both from the standpoint of the technical 
phases and of the field work, was to use beds 4.5 feet by 48 feet, running 
north and south. Each bed was divided into_ 288 plots 1}^ feet long 
and 6 inches wide running across the bed, making 3 plots to the width 
(north, center, and south) and 96 to the length. Nine plots at each 
end were kept as guard plots, leaving 270 test plots in each bed, 
which would yield 10 blocks of 9 plots each in each of the north, center, 
and south positions (figs. 2 and 3A). Each test plot held a row of 
6 spots spaced 3 inches apart and planted to 6 seeds each; later these 
were to be thinned to one seedling per spot. Thus a replication of 
the 729 seed selections, each represented by 1 plot, required 2.7 seed- 
beds; and the entire set-up of 9 replications, 24.3 beds. 
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For the first replication the strains were listed 
so that certain ones (usually in order of elevation) 
wouM appear together in the same block and 
particular blocks would come in consecutive 
order, but every precaution was taken to insure 
that the plot positions within these blocks, as 
well as those in all the other replications, be 
determined in a random manner. To equalize 
any effect due to longitudinal position in the seed- 
beds each particular block, of wliich there were 
three replications, appeared once in each of the 
three positions, north, center, and south. It was 
not essential that every plot in the nursei^ be 
subject to exactly the same treatment simul- 
taneously — that is, that they be sown, watered, 
etc., on the same day, or receive the same amount 
of water; — but only that precaution be taken that 
those within the same block be treated closely 
alike. To insure a completely random experi- 
ment it was decided to randomize the blocks 
within each of the longitudinal positions with the 
exception of replication Jf, in which the blocks 
occurred in consecutive order. Tippett^s Ran- 
dom Sampling Numbers (4) was used for this 
work. 

For recording the field data with efficiency and 
rapidity in a design as complicated as this, forms 
must be devised to; fit particular measurement, 
the total for the plot, and the total for the block. 
In the example here described, the germination 
count data, days from time of planting until 
germination, were recorded on the original sowing 
charts of which figure 2 is a sample. 

OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE FOR CORRECTING 
MEASUREMENTS « 

As previously stated, the chief purposes ot this 
design were to eliminate differences in progenies 
which might be due to soil or other treatment 
heterogeneity under which the individual prog- 
enies have been growing and to arrive at a 
valid estimate of error for making individual 

* Very recently Yates has done considerable additional work on the 
development of methods for the recovery of the interblock information. 
Since this paper was presented for publication, he has very kindly made 
available to the authors his results (in manuscript form) on the throo-dimen- 
sioned lattice. By a somewhat different computational procedure from 
that outlined here, it is possible to determine an estimate of the interblock 
variance, freed frpm varietal effects. Adjustments to the varietal moans 
where the interblock and intrablook comparisons are correctly weighted 
may then be made. While the amount of computation required for thts 
analysis is a little more than that described here, it yields a larger efficiency 
factor which is also always greater than that for the ordinary randomiKod 
blocks, except for the limiting case when there is no reduction of variance 
due to the use of smaUer blocks. When interblock information is ignored, 
the eflJoiency factor is not always greater. 
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Figure 3. — A, General view of the entire progeny test experiment. J5, Bed 16, 
right, was watered immediately after sowing; bed 17, left, was watered several 
days later — an example of an unavoidable difference that may occur in tr^t- 
ment and illustrating the need for a design that will eliminate variations due 


to such causes. 
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comparisons. The analysis of variance takes the following general 
form: 


Degrees of freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

F 

TTi/ifk-mTilofii KInoL'c 2 — — 79S _ - 




XXiUUIXiyJL'* tC UivUivo yuiklJ ^ t au-.. - 

"PrruTfiTiiPQ =72S - _ 








Total (3wj) 3—1) —6,560 - - 












Where ^—9, the number of plots to the block 

2=81, the number of blocks in each replication 
^ ^=729, the total number of progenies or strains 

the number of replications of each of the three groups 
Sn=r=9y the total number of replications 
Znp 2=729, the total number of blocks in the nursery 
^=iV=6561, the total number of plots in the nursery 

The usual procedure may be followed in computing the sum of 
squares corresponding to the 728 degrees of freedom for the blocks and 
the 6,560 making up the total. As has been pointed out earlier, the 
block diflerences have been confounded with progenies (varieties) and 
hence there will be no valid mean square for blocks. 

The first step in determining the sum of squares due to progeny 
differences is to apply a correction factor to the gross average for 
each variety 'which will eliminate the differences due to soil and treat- 
ment heterogeneity, leaving a value which is truly representative of the 
particular strain insofar as its characteristics were embodied in the 
seeds sown. A cubic lattice with dimensions p may be likened to a fac- 
torial experiment (7, p. 4^2) involving three factors each with p values. 
The main effects of each of these factors would be confounded in two of 
the three groups or replications and the degrees of freedom (Iiere 
strains) for treatment would be as follows: 

First factor (A) p-l 

Second factor (B) 

Third factor (C) j:;-! 

Interactions: 

First order (AB, AC, BC) 3 (jy-l) (n-1) 

Second order (ABC) (p-1) ( p-1) (p-l) 

Total 

The precision of the estimate of the main effects would be just one- 
third that of an imcbnfounded experiment with the same error vari- 
ance per plot; that for the first order interactions would be two-thirds, 
while the second order would be entirely free of confounding. 

In this progeny test the interest lies in the differences between single 
progenies rather than main effects and interactions. Estimates of the 
yield for each variety or strain may be expressed in terms of the gross 
mean yield, the main effects, and the interactions, the latter two being 
equivalent to removmg differences due to soil or treatment hetero- 
geneity. For factorial experiments involving two or more factors 
{9, pp. 12-lS) the yield of any treatment combination is equal to the 
mean yield and the sum of plus or minus one-half of all the main 



Table 2. — Computation of corrected progeny means; first of series of nine; 
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effects and interactions. Analogous to this, the formula (7, JfSB) 
for the estimate of an individual strain, is 


tuvw — ryiuvw~\~ 2^0^^ n. .V .‘‘f . A 

+|(x«. + r., +z..„) -4(x 


0 ) 


Where m^vw is the mean yield of the nine replications of a strain, the 
first and the third quantities within parentheses are considered main 
effects and the other two interactions. This formula has been devel- 
oped in a detailed manner, but the procedure has not been included 
here since it involves considerable algebra inappropriate to the purposes 
of this article. 

For a better understanding of the terms making up the above 
formula a brief explanation of the mathematical notation is needed. 
Subtotals of all the plots (3 of these) in each of the three groups wliich 
are numbered exactly alike are designated Xuvw, Yuvw) and respec- 
tively, while the total of the three groups (9 of these) is called Tuvy,. 
In table 2 the first item in section 1, 82, is the sum of the three plots in 
the X group with the number 111; in section 2, 77 is the sum of the 
three plots in the Y group with the number 111, and finally in section 
3, 79 is the sum of the three llFs in the Z group; and the total of all 
these is 238 in section 4. A dot appearing in place of the u, or w 
in a subscript indicates a summation of all plots whose numbers in the 
same position as the dot range from 1 to 9; i. e., X,vw is the summation 
of all plots with the same vw but with u ranging from 1 to 9, and X,,<u> 
that of all plots with w constant but all values of u and v. Thus 674 
is the sum of the 27 progeny measurements in group X whose num- 
bers end in 11 ; and 6,549 is the sum of the 243 progeny values in group 
X with 'z/;=l, u and r taking on all values from 1 to 9. Tliis notation 
is extended for all terms with uvw subscripts and is quite adequate for 
all sununations. The corrected progeny mean is denoted tuvw while 
t,vw, and tuv. are the average progeny means for the nine progenies 
^ving constant uw, and w designations. For ease of computation 
it has been found desirable to combine certain, of the correction terms 
into three symmetrical parts, designated Cu.w, and Their 
composition and consistency will appear from the discussion, to follow. 

It is now possible to show the application of formula (1) to the da,ta 
at hand, as follows: 

Tuv 

(section 5 of the first nine computational tables of whicfii 
table 2 is a samplel ; 

m-ta, TOa.,, and ^ar.=the same average of 3np (or 81) plots making 
up T.ta,, Tu-v,, and T„,., respectively (section 4 
_ _ of the series of 10 tables); 

Mu-, TO.,., and TO..„=the average of (or 729) plots in Tu-, T.,., and 
T..U,, respectively (section 4 of the series of 
_ _ _ 10 tables); 

Xu-, Y.,., and Z..„=the average of np^ (or 243) plots making up 
Xu-, T.,., and Z,.„, respectively (sections 1 
and 2 of the last table of series [table 3], and 
section 3 of the first 9 [table 2] ; 
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And, toally, _ 

Yu-m and Za„.=the average of np (or 27) plots in Yu-m aJid 
Zuf, respectively, sections 1 and 2 of the first 9 tables [table 2] 
and, section 3 of the last of series [table 3]. 

For computational work a slightly different form has been found 
most suitable. Substituting the foregoing in formula (1) gives — 

, , iVT .^ , iVTu.. , r... , T..J\ 

Zn 2\_Znp' Znp^ Znfj 2\_Znp^^Zn'p^''Znp^\ 



Y 

I / -g- ,1 

Z.-iT 

1 

X. HID 

Y 

Zl»;l 

L 


np^ _ 

2 

- 

‘ n/p 

J 


which may be reduced to 


turn) 

-3pr„.„-T..«,-3Z..„]+^jpr„,.-3pz„,.-r„..+3X„..] 

With the terms containing the brackets represented by C.vwi Gu-wi 
Cut- the formula for correcting an individual progeny becomes — 

(2) 


It wiU be seen later that the computation of the (7’s is a very simple 
matter. and Gu-w appear in the margins of section 5, table 2, 
Cut' in section 5, table 3, Table 2, section 6, gives the corrected mean 
germination days of the 81 progenies so numbered that w=l. There 
will be similar sections for w equal to 2, 3, 9. 

Using the corrected progeny means it would be possible to find the 
sum of squares for progenies by the usual procedure. It can be proved, 
however, that the same results may be arrived at with the formula — 
SiS (corrected progeny total) 




(3) 


and with very much less work. 

Had there been no confounding in this experiment, the variance 
of every comparison between pairs of progencies would have been 

— ? s being the error value determined from the analysis of variance 

table and r the number of replications. Because of the confounding, 
pairs of progenies will be classified in three ways on the basis of their 
relative block locations, for comparison by means of the variance of 
the mean difference. The variance for each of these is expressed in 
the following three formulas — 

V(t2ii'-tni)==^(jp^+p+l) (4) 


V (<122— <lli) 4- 3p 4-4) 


(5) 


V (<222 — ^11 j ) — 4" 4- 6) 


( 6 ) 
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depending on whether the progenies differ in one, two, or three of the 
letters uvw. 

The mean variance of all comparisons is — 


s^ (2p^+5p+ll) 

r 


( 7 ) 


Formulas 4, 5, and 6 for variances of mean difference were derived in 
the same manner as were the formulas for correcting progeny means, 
in terms of rnain effect and interactions (7, pp. 433-437). 

The resulting standard errors from extracting the square roots of 
each of the four variances are the error factors to be used in malring 
individual comparisons of progenies by “Student’s” t test. 


The factor by which each of the above variances differ from —— 

r 

is a measure of the increase in variance that results from the division 
of the varieties into sets when the error variance per plot is unaltered 
by the resultant reduction in block size. 'The reciprocal of such 
factor, called efficiency factor of the arrangement {9, p. 86), is a 
measure of the inherent strength of the arrangement. 

Thus the increases in variance are — 




rp- 




,(2p^+3y +4) 


2p^ 




2p^ 


and for all comparisons- 


2! 

r p^-\-p-\-l ’ r~'2(p^+p+l) 

With 2)==9, the efficiency factor is in each case then- 




p^+p + l 


=.890, 


2p2+^+4 

2?=^ =031 

2p^+Zp+6 ’ 

and for the mean variance of all comparisons- 

2(p^+ff+l) _ 00 c 
2p2+5p+ll~-^'‘® 

163005 — "39 8 
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APPLICATION OF PROCEDURE TO GERMINATION DATA 

With the preceding notation and formulas as a basis, the actual 
computations involved in correcting the progeny means for hetero- 
geneity are simple. The process can best be carried through in 
tabular form using a series of 10 computational tables of six sections 
each, of wliicli table 2 illustrates the first ('w;=l) and table 3 the hist — 
a summary of the other nine tables. For illustrative material, the 
time of germination was recorded for each of the 6,561 plots. Tliis 
time was defined as the number of days from planting until the first 
day when three or more spots (six spots to the plot) had one or more 
seedlings (six seeds planted to the spot) visible above the ground 
regardless of whether or not they had been injured by damping-off 
or otherwise. 

The procedure may be demonstrated as follows: 

(1) Using a convenient index for finding the location in the nursery 
of the replications of individual progenies, the first step is to find the 
sum of the three plot measurements having the same umo number in 
each of the three groups and record them, in tabular form. For 
example, in table 2, for totals in the X group, the readings for 
No. Ill were 31+27+24=82; in the Y group, the readings for the 
same progeny were 28+27+22=77; and in the Z group they were 
28+26+25=79, This process is repeated for each of the other 728 
progenies. 

(2) The sum of the three totals above, 82+77+79=238, or Tm, 
the total for the 9 replications of progeny No. 111. This and similar 
totals for the progenies whose numbers end in 1 are recorded in the 
fourth section of table 2. 

(3) Marginal totals are found for the first four sections yielding 
Xu-w, Xtw, X-ic, and these are repeated for F, Z, and F, as indicated 
in table 2. 

T 

(4) The average is computed for each value of T in the nine 
tables— a very simple matter. These form the fifth section of each. 
In table 3, for No. Ill, ^=26.444. 

_ (5) For the items occupying the same position in each of the 
nme tables are added. The first summation is 82+93+84+704- 
68+74+97+90+69=727. Of these, the first value only, 82, may be 
found in table 2. This result, 727, is the first item in the tenth 
table, here represented by table 3. This process is repeated for each 
of the other progerdes. 

(6) Mar^al totals here yield ■ ■ and X-„.. The same procedure 
is followed for Y, Z, and T. 

(7) 'ae next important step is the calculation of the correction 
factors O' cw, Gu • wy and Cuv • • Substituting in the formulas given above 
for these: 

3^ X 9° ^ ^ 2)-18,937 

(table 3)+3X6258 (table 3)]= — 0.124 (vertical 
margm of fifth section, table 2). 
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X yx 9^ ^^ ^ 2)-27 X 614 (table 2)— 19,005 

(table 2)+3 X 6215 (table 2)]=0.296 (borizontal 
margin of fiftli section, table 2). 

3^ X 9^ ^ S)-27 X 680 (table 3)~20,063 

(table 3)+3 X 6974 (table 2)] = 0.824 (fiftli section, 
table 3). 

Attention is called to the fact that the coefficients of these three 
formulas are such as to give equal weighting to all items. The sum 
of all the (7's should equal zero, which is a check on the accuracy of 
the computations. 

(8) The final operation in correcting the individual progenies for 
heterogeneity is to apply these correction values to the original 
average in section 5, table 2, using formula 1 — 

26.444-0.124+0.296+0.824=27.440 

which is the corrected number of days from planting until germination 
for progeny No. 111. 

With each of the 729 progeny means corrected, it is a very simple 
matter to carry through the computations necessary for obtaining 
the items in the analysis of variance table form above. If dm, 

d^n ^ ^999 be the original germination time, then summing over 

all, replications — 

178,661, and, the, correction, factor, becomes (178,661)^ 

4,865,074.37, 6561 

Sd^.«=5,122,921„ 

Total 55=5,122,931-4,865,074.37=257,846.63., 

For the variation due to blocks, 6, 

262 = 44 , 601,697 

S'/S' due to blocks= 44,60^1,697 __^ ggg 

The usual procedure for finding the sums of squares for the cor- 
rected progeny measurements could have been used, but formula (3) 
simplifies and^ shortens the labor to a considerable degree. Sub- 
stituting therein — 

55 due to progenies=5, Oil, 580.822-[l, 689, 976.220+1, 592, 598.640 
+ 1,587,292.0301 = 141,713.932. 

These known items, may now be tabulated for the analysis of 
variance and the error term, 25,462.96, obtained by subtraction, 
table 4. 


Table 4.- — Analysis of variance of the germination period in days 


Variation due to 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean square 

F 

"Rinci^s - 

728 

728 

5,104 

90,669.74 
141, 713. 93 
25,462. 96 



Progenies. 

194.66 

4,988824 

139.02 

Error - __ _ 

Total-., - 


6,560 

257,846. 63 







Highly significant. 
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The error mean square in table 4 is the squared standard error, that 
is s^=4 988824. The comparison of individual progeny means falls 
into three groups, which may be determined from the progeny number, 
with distinct standard errors of the difference. These are expressed in 
formulas (4) to (7). Substituting in these 

F«2n-W=^-^^^^X91=1.245495S£;=1.116 
tin) X 193 = 1 .320772SS= 1 . 149 


X'lfe.-tm)=^^^^X195 = 1.334459SE=1.155 


Mean Tariance of all comparisons 

X^-1.327917 

With these standard errors it is now possible to make any individual 
comparisons of means desired using the well-known t test. 

^ and referring to the t table (/, 166) for the 

probability that the difference might be due to random sampling. This 
t is, of course, the one first established by ''Student” in 1908. An ade- 
quate treatment of it is given by Fisher (1). To compare progenies 
No. Ill and No. 211. 


21.760-27.440 

1,116 


5*090 


Entering the t table (7, p, 166) at n=16 {n=ni+n 2 where ^i + l and 
7Za+l are each equal to 9), the computed value of tj 5.090, is found to 
be far beyond the range of the table, showing that the propability, 
P, is extremely small. This justifies the conclusion that the seeds 
from the tree whose progeny is No. Ill germinate at a slower rate 
than those from the seed tree of progeny No. 211. 

In an earlier paragraph the efficiency factors for this design were 
computed. For the mean variance of all comparisons, this efficiency 
factor was found to be 0.835. In other words, 16.5 percent was lost 
because the ordinary randomized block per replication was not used. 
The reduction in error variance due to the design will, however, more 
than compensate for this loss. It is possible to take into account the 
information accruing from the block comparisons, since this experi- 
ment has a sufficient number of replications (nine m all with three for 
each of the groups JC, F, and Z) to give an adequate estimate of error 
for interblock as well as the intrablock comparisons. This adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of the design. 

To use the information from the interblock comparisons most 
accurately, all the blocks forming a complete replication X, F, or Z 
should be arranged in a compact unit on the ground, with these three 
^oups randomized for positions with reference to each other in addi- 
tion to the randomization of blocks within groups and plots within 
blocks {9, pp, SOj 31^ 86). Although utilization of interblock compari- 
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sons has been introduced since the experiment was installed and the 
pattern outlined was not exactly followed, still it is possible to recover 
much of the lost information. With the present design, the 728 
degrees of freedom ascribed to blocks (these confounded with main 
effects) may be broken down as follows: 


m 

Groups 2 

X grouping: 

Blocks 80 

Error 162 

Y grouping: 

Blocks 80 

Error 162 

Z grouping: 

Blocks 80 

Error 162 


728 

Combining the three terms for error gives 486 degrees of freedom. 

niinus the correction factor will give the 

part of the sum of squares for blocks other than error. Subtracting 
this from the total sum of squares due to blocks leaves the error term 
attributed to the 486 degrees of freedom. 

This computation becomes 


90,669.74 (SSdue to blocks)— 40,585.52— 60,084.22. 

This may be set up in the following form: 


Item 

m 

SS 

MS 

Blocks - 

486 
6, 074 

50,084.22 

103. 05 
4.988824 

Within - 

Total - 


6,660 


12.25 




The mean square for the 6,560 degrees of freedom, 12.25, is found 
thus: 

50,084.22 + (6074X4,988824)_,^ 


Following Fisher {2^ 255-258), the expression for precision is 

where n is the degrees of freedom and the sampling vari- 

12 25 

ance. Hence the ratio of the two sampling variances above, 


2.45, or 245 percent, will measure the recovery of information due to 
reduction in error variance by the use of tins design. This means 
that the experiment is about 2K times as precise as it would have 
been if the ordinary randomized block design had been used. 

Earlier, account was taken of the loss of information due to the 
confounding of main effects with blocks, with the result that the 
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eflS.ciency of the experiment was assessed at 0.835. The net efficiency 
from these two sources is then 

0.835X2.45-2.05 

This net gain of 105 percent makes it evident that the use of tlic 
cubic lattice design for this experiment was most worth while. 

EXPLANATION AND SUMMARY 

An examination of the body of germination data after the correction 
factors have been applied gives most conclusive evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of this type of design for the purpose for which it was evolved, 
namely, to eliminate differences in yields or measurements due to soil 
or treatment heterogeneity. Besides the expected soil variations, a 
known variable factor was introduced in the watering time of the 
nursery. It is granted that watering will tend to hasten germination. 
The entire nursery was watered once, beds 1-16 on April 27 and beds 
17-25 on May 7. The sowing started on April 20 with bed 1 and con- 
tinued consecutively until finished on May 5, This means that the 
greatest number of days between planting and watering for the first 
set would have been for bed 1, and the least for bed 16; in the second 
set the greatest number of days for bed 17, the lowest number of days 
for bed 25 (fig. 3 B). 

The number of days from watering to germination were also re- 
corded for each of the 6,561 plots. Using the original average values, 
time to germinate from, planting date minus the time to genninate 
from watering varied from plot to plot, a range of 3.3 to 5.9. 

^ When the average number of days from watering time to germina- 
tion for each progeny was corrected, as was done for the planting 
time, the differences between corrected planting and corrected water- 
ing time became practically constant at 4.6 days. This is evidence 
that this design does eliminate effects of plot differences upon the 
average values, whether they be initial or some later happening, as in 
the incident of watering the nursery. 

The correction of the 729 progeny means for heterogeneity due to 
location and the setting up of the procedure for making tests of sig- 
nificance of the differences of these individual progeny means com- 
pletes the objectives of this article. From the standpoint of the pur- 
poses for which this experiment was designed, however, it marks only 
the initial step in the selection of seed trees for the improvement of 
the strains of timber trees; it is necessary to learn what conditions 
affect the growing characteristic of the seedlings. Hence, the next 
step, which is beyond the scope of this article, would be to subject the 
corrected data to such standard statistical procedures as seem most 
applicable. 
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ELECTRICAL STIMULATION OF ISOLATED HEART 
PREPARATIONS FROM PERIPLANETA AMERICANA^ 

By J. Feanklin Yeager 

Senior entomologisU Division of Control Investigations, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In order to study adequately the effects of insecticides upon the 
various tissues and functional processes of insects, particularly insects 
which it is desired to control, it is necessary to have more knowledge 
of the manner in wliich the tissues and organs of insects function imder 
normal and abnormal conditions. This paper is a report of experi- 
ments which yielded further information regarding the functional 
processes of the insect-cardiac mechanism. 

In utilizing the mechanocardiographic method of studying the 
effects of nicotine and other solutions upon a perfused, isolated heart 
preparation from the American cocloroach {Periplaneta amerieana 
(L.)) it is necessary to consider the effects of possible contractions by 
other than cardiac-muscle fibers. In addition to the cardiac-muscle 
fibers, the cockroach isolated heart preparation previously used 
(4, 5j 6j 7y possessed alary muscles (of the heart), dorsal body muscles, 
and, in the thoracic region, especially of heart preparations from the 
adult insect, portions of the muscles involved in the somatic wing 
mechanisms. 

It has been shown previously (4) tLat the systolic rise of curve in 
the mechanocardiogram taken from the whole isolated heart prepara- 
tion of Periplaneta amerieana is often immediately preceded by a 
sudden depression, the presystolic notch. It has been suggested (4); 
on the basis of certain unpublished evidence, that the presystolic 
notch might result from an increased intracardiac pressure (hydro- 
static) produced by a propagated wave of heartbeat in a cardiac region 
other than that from which the mechanocardiographic record is being 
taken. Although under certain conditions the presystolic notch may 
originate in this manner, the possibility still remains that under other 
conditions it might originate from a rhythmic presystolic contraction 
of the alary-muscle fibers of the heart, especially in the segment from 
which the record is being made. If the presystolic notch originates in 
accordance -with this hypothesis, it should be possible to obtain sup- 
portive evidence by artificially stimulating the isolated heart prepara- 
tion, especially the alary-muscle fibers in the segment in wrhich the 
heart lever is attached. 

The experiments herein reported were performed with this in mind, 
but also with the general objective of determining how the isolated 
heart preparation of Periplaneta amerieana responds to single and 
repeated faradic stimuli and how these responses compare with the 
better known results of artificial stimulation of the vertebrate heart. 

1 Received for publication December 12, 1938. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 137, 
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METHODS 

As described below, four different types of isolated heart prepara- 
tions were used in these experiments. 

Type A, the entire isolated heart prei)aration that was utilized in 
previous investigations (5j 6, 7) was used in some of these experiments. 
The preparation consisted of the beheaded insect’s dorsal body wall 
(terga), dissected from the rest of the body but retaining the cardiac 
mechanism. It contained the cardiac tube, the alary-muscle-fiber 
groups, the external and internal dorsal body muscles, the dorsal 
diaphragm, the fat bodies, trachea, and other incidental structures 
associated with the dorsal diaphragm and the terga, and, in the 
thorax, the severed somatic wing muscles. 

Type B, the second preparation, consisted of only the abdominal 
region of the heart, prepared either by transverse section across 
preparation A between the third thoracic and the first abdominal 
segments or by separating by similar cross section the abdomen from 
the thorax of the living insect and subsequently isolating the abdomi- 
nal heart preparation by dissection. Whichever procedure was 
followed, the resulting preparation was the same and contained the 
entii'e abdominal but not the thoracic portions of the cardiac mecha- 
nism. In tins preparation the longitudinal internal and external dorsal 
body muscles of the abdomen remained intact and retained their 
normal origins and insertions. 

Type C, the third preparation, consisted of a single abdominal 
segment separated by transverse section with a safety-razor blade 
from adjacent posterior and anterior segments of either preparation 
A or preparation B (usually the latter) but cut in such a way that 
the adjacent margin of the adjacent overlapping segment remained 
attached to the segment being isolated. This preparation of a single 
abdominal segment contained a single pair of alary muscle-fiber 
groups and only that length of cardiac tube that lay between their 
cardiac terminations. The internal dorsal body muscles were tran- 
sectioned, and only the ends attached to the isolated segment remained 
in the preparation. The external dorsal body muscles were not 
severed. 

Type p, the fourth preparation, was made in the same way as 
preparation C except that the adjacent margin of the adjacent over- 
lapping segment was dissected away and the connections of the 
external dorsal body muscles therefore destroyed. This preparation 
was thus completely separated from both anterior and posterior 
adjacent segments. 

During some of these experiments the isolated heart preparation 
was kept moist by occasional flooding with approximately 0,11 
Levy’s (S) stock saline solution (prepared without the buffers). Tins 
saline was composed of 11.78 gm. of sodium chloride, 0.92 gm. of 
potassium chloride, and 0.66 gm. of calcium chloride per liter of solu- 
tion. In the other experiments the heart preparation was con- 
tinuously perfused with a stream of another saline solution that was 
made to flow over the exposed tissues. The formula for the com- 
position of this saline solution was arrived at in the following way: 
Mixtures were made containing known proportions of the 0.11 Levy’s 
solution described above and of a saline (composed of 3.26 gm. of 
sodium chloride, 7.39 gm. of potassium chloride, 2.64 gm. of calcium 
chloride, and 1.69 gm. of magnesium chloride per liter of solution) 
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prepared by Babers on the basis of his analysis { 1 ) of the blood of the 
mature larva of the southern army worm {Prodenia eridania (Cram.)). 
These mixtures were used to perfuse the isolated heart preparation of 
Periplaneta americana, and that mixture was chosen which sufficed 
to maintain the perfused heart preparation in the most steady state 
with respect to^ both rate and amplitude of cardiac contractions. 
The selected mixture was found by calculation to have the com- 
position 10.93 gm. of sodium cliloride, 1.57 gm. of potassium chloride, 
0.85 gm. of calcium chloride, and 0.17 gm. of magnesium chloride per 
liter of solution. This solution will be referred to in this paper as the 
magnesium saline, the 0.11 L4vv's solution will be referred to as Levy’s 
saline. The perfusion saline was oxygenated by bubbling oxygen 
through the reservoir bottle before and during the experiment. 

The isolated heart preparation was held by pins in a beeswax con- 
tainer so constructed that the perfusion saline flowed over the exposed 
cardiac mechanism into a surroxmding drainage depression from which 
it flowed into a collecting jar. The drainage depression of the wax 
container surrounded a central wax elevation or plateau one edge of 
which was higher than the other. Drainage was facilitated by laying 
narrow strips of wet lens paper in the drainage depression. The 
heart preparation used in each experiment was pinned to the wax 
plateau with the external dorsal surface down and the internal cardiac 
mechanism (dorsal diaphragm) up. The rate of flow of perfusion 
fluid over the exposed cardiac tissues was adjusted by means of a 
stopcock until it was as rapid as possible without mechanically inter- 
fering with the hair attachment or the mechanocardiogram. This 
nxethod of perfusion was somewhat different from that used in pre- 
vious studies of the rate of insect heartbeat (5, 6 , 7 ), ^ 

The apparatus used to stimulate the heart preparation electrically 
consisted of the well-known student-type inductorium, key, signal 
magnet, dry cells, and a specially made pair of microelectrodes with 
tungsten tips. The signal magnet was included in the priniary circuit 
and placed so that its lever would intercept the light passing through 
the end of the camera slit upon closure of the key of the primary 
circuit. Thus the shadow of the signal magnet appeared in the 
mechanocardiograms as lower marginal bands during^ the times the 
key of the primary circuit was closed. When single induced shocks 
were used they were applied to the tissue at times indicated by the 
beginning and the end of the marginal band. Wlien the inductorium 
was so wired as to supply tetanizing shocks they were applied to the 
tissue in rapid succession throughout the duration of the period 
indicated by the marginal band. The time record, consisting of lines 
extending completely across the photographic paper, were made by 
a Lieb watch timer, the lever of which was made to cast a shadow across 
the entire camera slit at determined time intervals (1 second in these 
experiments). 

The complete mechanocardiographic set-up of apparatus was 
essentially the same as that previously described (4). The electro- 
cardiographic camera, however, has been remodeled to yield paper 
speeds ranging from about 0.5 to about 100 mm. per second. In 
order to adapt intensity of light to paper speed, the beam of light was 
passed through suitable filters. The records were made upon a roll 
of bromide photographic paper. Most of the experiments- were 
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performed at room temperature, wliicli was maintained fairly constant 
and usually at a temperature lying within the range 25° to 30° C. 

Unless otherwise stated, the lever contact was with the dorsal 
diaphragm immediately over the cardiac tube. As the cardiac- 
muscle fibers contracted, the dorsal diaphgram and lever attachment 
wore lowered and the lever moved so as to produce an upward deflec- 
tion of the mechano-cardiographic curve and, conversely, when tiie 
diaphragm was raised the curve was depressed. Similarly, upward 

or downward deflections of the lever 



Figure 1. — A, Meehanocardiogram 
from a completely isolated fourth 
abdominal segment (preparation 
D) perfused with the oxygenated 
magnesium saline. Room tem- 
perature 29° C.; record taken 105 
minutes after beginning of per- 
fusion; lever over heart; electrodes 
in place on distal extremity of 
alary-muscle group; paper speed 
about 0.5 mm. per second; time 
markings in seconds; no electrical 
stimuli. B, Similar record from 
an incompletely isolated third 
abdominal segment (preparation 
C). Room temperature and per- 
fusion as in -.4; preparation 105 
minutes old; lever over heart; no 
electrodes. 

aration C) are parts of records 
experiments after each of the 
about 105 minutes. 


shadow on the photographic paper 
were produced when the diaphragm 
was lowered or raised by any other 
cause, as for example by movement 
of the preparation resulting from 
contractions of the dorsal body mus- 
cles. The position of the electrodes 
was changed from time to time as 
indicated in the legends of the illus- 
trations and under the heading 
Results. The stimuli applied con- 
sisted of single induced shocks, in- 
duced shocks repeated by opening 
and closing the key of the primary 
circuit by hand, and series of induced 
tetanizing shocks applied at a rate 
determined by the vibrator of the 
inductorium. Because of current 
leakage through the saline from one 
electrode to another, a rather strong 
stimulating current was employed. 

All the mechanocardiograms ob- 
tained in these experiments are to be 
read from left to right. 

RESULTS 

EXTRASYSTOLES AND SUMMATION 
OF CONTRACTIONS 

Figure 1, A, shows the regularity 
in rate and amplitude of heart con- 
traction when the completely isolated 
segment (preparation D) was per- 
fused continuously with the magne- 
sium saline solution. A and B (prep- 
taken at low paper speed in different 
preparations had been perfused for 


The r^ults of applying single and repeated faradic stimuli to the 
completely isolated fourth abdominal segment (preparation D) are 
shoTO m figures 2, 3, and 4. Figure 2 (A, a; B, a) shows the extra- 
systoles produced by stimulating with single induced shocks during 
diasto (the rest period of the cardiac cycle). These extrasystoles 
are a little greater than the spontaneous contractions (fig. 2, A, e and 
-B j c and d) • 
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In figure 3 the extrasystoles at A, a and 5, and at B, a, were pro- 
duced by single shocks applied at different times (A, c and d and B, h) 



Figuee 2. — Mechanocardiograms from a completely isolated fourth, abdominal 
segment (preparation D), 145 minutes old. Room temperature 29° C.; per- 
fusion with magnesium saline; lever over heart; electrodes over lateral extremity 
of alary-muscle group; time markings in seconds; and stimuli single induced 
shocks. Aj Extrasystole at a produced by stimulus applied during late diastasis 
at h; c and d are spontaneous contractions. R, Extrasystole at a produced by 
stimulus applied during early diastasis at 5; c and d are spontaneous con- 
tractions. 


during diastole (relaxation period). The summation effect in is 
greater than that in A. In figures 2 and 3 the electrodes were at the 
lateral extremity of an alary-muscle group. 

Similarly figure ^ 4 shows 
the effect of applying single 
shocks (electrodes medially 
over an alary-muscle group) 
at different times during sys- 
tole (contraction period). 
Apparent summation effects 
are produced. In figure 4, 
Bj dj summation at the height 
of contraction is very evi- 
dent. The shock applied at 
A, c, may have fallen during 
the refractory period, which 
would account for the con- 



Figuee 3. — Mechanocardiograms from a 
fourth abdominal segment (preparation 
D). Room temperature 29° C.; perfu- 
sion with magnesium saline; time mark- 
ings in seconds; lever over heart; elec- 
trodes over lateral extremity of alary- 
muscle group; single induced shocks 
applied. Extrasystoles at a and 5 
caused by single shocks applied during 
late diastole at c and d, respectively. B, 
Extrasystole at a caused by a single shock 
applied at b during the beginning^ of 
the diastole of a spontaneous beat; c is a 
spontaneous contraction. 


traction height being more 
nearly that of the sponta- 
neous contractions e and/. 

Figure 5 shows the pro- 
duction of extrasystoles by 
single induced shocks applied 
during late and early diastole 
to an abdominal heart prepa- 
ration (type B) when the 
electrodes were on the dorsal 


spontaneous contraction. diaphragm over the heart m 

the fifth abdominal segment 
and the lever over the heart in the fourth abdominal segment. The 
strength of the stimulus was not suflBicient to cause interfermg con- 
tractions of the body muscles. Summations of contractions are 
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shown, particularly at f and h, when the shocks e and g fell at the 
height of the contraction curve. 

COMPENSATORY PAUSE 

No recognizable compensatory pauses have been observed to follow 
the extrasystoles produced in these experiments. 

TETANUS OF THE HEART 

Figure 6 shows the result of applying to the completely isolated 
single fourth abdominal segment (preparation D) a series of single 



Fi^re 4. — Mechanocardiograms from a fourth abdominal segment (preparation 
D). Hoorn temperature 29° C,; perfusion with magnesium saline; lever over 
heart; electrodes in medial position over one alary-muscle group; single induced 
shocks applied; time in seconds. A, Single induced shocks were applied during 
systole at a, 6, and d. The shock at c fell either at the end of diastasis or at 
the beginning of systole; e and / are spontaneous beats. JB, Shocks a and d fall 
respectively in early and very late systole; c and / fall during diastasis; 6 is a 
spontaneous contraction; e is a marked summation of contractions. 

induced shocks at gradually decreasing time intervals when both the 
lever and the^ electrodes are in contact with the dorsal diaphragm 
over the cardiac tube. .B is a continuation of A, and C of J?. At 
figure 6, A, d, summation effects appear and increase until, at e, a 
complete ^tanus is developed, which persists until the cessation of 
stimuh at In -B, between/ and g, there occurs a rapid relaxation, 
lollowed by a quick appearance of spontaneous rhythm in which the 
systoles appear to increase gradually in magnitude as further apparent 
relaxation occurs. At C, Z, complete recovery has apparently been 

TY> a A 4. iL »/ 
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In the same way, in figure 7, A and B show cardiac tetanus pro- 
duced by similarly applying a series of single induced shocks to the 
abdominal heart preparation (type B) when the lever was on the 
dorsal diaphragm over the heart in the fifth abdominal segment and 
the electrodes were over the lateral extremity of the insect's left 
alary-muscle group. Cardiac tetanus begins at Aj c, lasts to the 
cessation of stimulation at 5, /, and is followed by rapid relaxation 
from / to g. This is followed by a period of inhibition, broken by the 
spontaneous contractions h, i, and j, of increasing magnitude. Com- 
plete recovery is evident at j. The record of tetanic contraction of 
the heart, seen from A, e, to 5,/, is not a smooth curve, as in figure 6, 
A, e, to Bjf, but has superimposed upon it a series of irregularities the 



Figuee 5. — Mechanocardiogram from an isolated abdominal preparation (type 
B). Room temperature 25® C.; heart preparation kept moist with 0.11 Levy’s 
saline; lever over heart in fourth abdominal segment; electrodes over heart in 
fifth abdominal segment; time in seconds. Single induced stimuli applied at 
a, c, e, and g produced extrasystoles 6, d, f, and hy respectively. The shocks 
were applied during late and early diastole. 

larger of which are produced by interfering contractions of the dorsal 
body muscles given in response to the applied series of stimuli. The 
minor variations are like those seen in Ay a to b, and were caused by 
mechanical vibrations of the apparatus that had nothing to do with 
tissue response. 

In figure 7, C, is shown the first part of a cardiac tetanus similarly 
produced by stimulating an entire isolated heart preparation (type A). 
The marked interference of body-muscle contractions with the record 
of cardiac tetanus is shown, 

STAIRCASE EFFECT 

Apparent staircase phenomena have been observed, especially 
when spontaneous cardiac rhythm begins after the temporary inhi- 
bition following cardiac tetanus (fig. 6, B, (7, and fig. 7, J5), and when 
heart preparations begin spontaneous contractions after certain other 
periods of diastolic standstill not associated with cardiac tetanus. 

REFRACTORY PERIOD 

Results of the application of stimuli during various parts of systole 
(fig. 4) seem to indicate that the stimuli were effective during the 
greater portion of the contraction period and therefore, if the absolute 
refractory period occurs, it is confined to at least the early part of systole. 
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MECHANICAL STIMLTLATION OP THE HEART 


jMicroscopic observations showed that when the dorsal diaphragm 
of an isolated heart preparation was mechanically stimulated in the 
region of the cardiac tube by toucliing it firmly "(but without in j iiry 
to the tissues) with the point of a dissecting needle, the response of 
the cardiac tube was a more or less sustained contraction. The con- 



^ completely isolated fourth abdominal 
^ PI* temperature 29° C.: perfusion with maff- 

electrodes over heart; time in seconds. A, Effects oA 
senes of ^gle induction shocks applied with decreasing time intervals at a 
6, c, d, and so on At 6, complete tetanus is produced. BTontTnSn of A 
applied at /, and relaxation is completed B,tg' at h i and i 

‘ ‘■'i' 

involve the entire cardiac tube but often was 
confined to the cardiac regions close to the point of stimulation ThiQ 

Io<^d MBtootioi observed &, S sjon? 
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taneous rhythm of other regions of the heart continued mthout inter- 
ruption. Whether the contraction was of the nature of a cardiac tet- 
anus, a cardiac contracture, or a different type of response is not known. 

In these experiments,^ isolated heart preparations have often tem- 
porarily ceased to exhibit spontaneous rhythm apparently because of 
mechanical stimuli applied in the process of adjusting the contact 



Figure and Mechanocardiogram from an isolated abdominal heart 

preparation (type B). Boom temperature, 25® C.; heart preparation kept 
moist with 0.11 Levy's saline; lever over heart in fifth abdominal segment; 
electrode on distal extremity of insect's left fifth abdominal alary-muscle group; 
time in seconds. B is a continuation of A, Single induced shocks applied at 
G, h, c, and so on, with decreasing intervals. At e, complete cardiac tetanus is 
produced, but the curve is disturbed by dorsal body-muscle contractions. The 
minor vibrations (as from a to 6) are mechanical and have nothing to do with 
tissue response. C, Mechanocardiogram from an entire heart preparation 
(type A). Single induced shocks applied at a, .6, c, and so on, and cardiac 
tetanus produced at e. The tetanus curve is disturbed by contractions of 
dorsal body muscles. Time in seconds. 

163005—39 4 
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between lever and dorsal diaphragm. Under these conditions the 
cardiac response was veiy probably the same as the response obseiwed 
to follow noninjurious mechanical irritation with a dissecting needle. 

CONTRACTIONS OF THE DORSAL BODY MUSCLES 

Figure 8, A, shows the effect of repeatedly stimulating an isolated 
abdominal heart preparation (type B) kept moist with L6vy’s saline, 
when the lever contact was over the heart in the fifth abdominal 
segment and the electrodes w^ere on lateral extremities of a fifth abdom- 
inal alary-muscle group. The paper speed was low. The downward 
trend of the contractions shown in A between c and d was caused by 
interfering body-muscle contractions. The single shocks applied at a 


Figure 8. — A and B, Mechanocardiograms from an isolated abdominal heart 
preparation (type B) . Room temperature 29® C. ; heart preparation kept moist 
with 0.11 Levy's saline; lever over heart in fifth abdominal segment; electrode 
over lateral extremity of alary-muscle group in fifth abdominal segment. Ay 
Single induced shocks at a and 6, and a series of single shocks applied between 
c and d, Single induced shocks applied at a, 6, and so on to e, with make 
shock applied at c and break shock applied at d, and so on. The disturbing 
effects of dorsal body-muscle contractions are shown. At /, g, and h, are un- 
disturbed spontaneous beats. The stimulating current did not affect the heart, 
which continued to contract spontaneously. C, Record from same preparation 
after the heart had been severed longitudinally and the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
‘ left alary-muscle groups removed. Lever medially and electrodes laterally in 
region where left alary-muscle group had been. Induced tetanizing shocks 
applied at a, b, and so on to e. Contractions of the dorsal body muscles de- 
pressed the curve during stimulation. 

and b produced no marked effects in this record made with a low paper 
speed. In figure 8, B, are shown the effects of applying single induced 
shocks to the same preparation at different times in. the cardiac cycle 
when greater paper speed was used. The interference of body-muscle 
contractions with the mechanocardiogram at the times of stimulation is 
evident. All the cardiac contractions are spontaneous, and those at/, 
Qy and h exhibit no body-muscle effects. 

The dorsal diaphragm and the cardiac tube of this preparation were 
then severed with a safety-razor blade and the fourth,, fifth, and sixth 
left alary-muscle groups and associated dorsal diaphragm removed. 
The lever and electrodes were then placed in contact with the exposed 
dorsal body muscles of the left side, the lever medially and the elec- 
trodes laterally. The record thereupon obtained by faradic tetanizing 
stimulation is shown in figure 8, a The stimuli, applied at a, 6, c, d, 
and c, resulted in marked depressions of the otherwise straight-line 
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record. After the removal of the entire heart and the right alary- 
muscle groups, stimulation gave results similar to those shown in figure 
8 , 0 . 

Figure 9 shows distortions of the mechanocardiogram caused by 
dorsal body-muscle contractions made in response to single induced 



Figure 9. — Meehanocardiograms from a whole-heart preparation (type A). 
Lever and electrodes in an abdominal segment. Single induced shocks applied 
at a, dj g, j, and 1. At h, e, h, fc, and m, cxtrasystoles were thus produced. At 
h and fc, summation effects are recorded. At the time of the stimulus distor- 
tions of the curve by dorsal body-muscle contractions can be seen. The up- 
ward deflection, at Z, is unusual; dorsal body-muscle deflections were usually 
downward. Time in seconds. 

shocks applied to the whole heart preparation (type A). Lever and 
electrode contacts were in an abdominal segment. The contractions 
b and e were given in response to stimuli applied at a and d, respec- 
tively, and were preceded by interfering body-muscle contractions 



Figure 10. — Meehanocardiograms from an isolated abdominal heart preparation 
(type B). Room temperature 25° C.; heart preparation kept moist with U.ll 
L^vy^s saline; lever over heart in fifth abdominal segment; electrode over distal 
extremity of insect's left fifth abdominal alary-muscle group ; time in seconds. At 
a, a single induction shock was applied. At 6, c, and d, short tetanizing stiiuaii 
were applied. At e, a more prolonged tetanizing stimulation was begun, i’he 
marked effects of dorsal body-muscle contractions on the meehanocardiograms 
are shown. 

whose records somewhat resemble presystolic notches. Similar dis- 
tortions, however, occurred during other parts of the cardiac cycle at 
j, and L Usually the body-muscle contractions produced depres- 
sions of the curve, but at Z, the deflection was upward. 
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Figure 10 shows similar results of applying short tetanizing stimuli 
to an abdominal heart preparation (type B). The lever was over the 
heart in the fifth abdominal segment, and the electrodes were over the 
lateral extremities of the left alary-muscle group of the same segment. 
The very small vibrations were mechanical and had nothing to do with 
tissue response. Marked disturbances of the heartbeat record are 
shown. 

Figure 11 shows depressions of an otherwise straight-line record 
obtained from an incompletely isolated abdominal segment (prepara- 
tion C) from which the heart and both alary-muscle groups had been 
removed. The lever was in the region where the heart had been, and 
the electrodes were placed laterally where one of the alary-inuscle 

groups had been located. Series of 
single induced shocks were applied 
between a and b and between c and 
d.^ During stimulation the other- 
wise straight-line record was de- 
pressed by contractions of the dorsal 
body muscles. The external dorsal 
body muscles are considered to be 
responsible for this movement. 

When the completely isolated third 
abdominal segment (preparation D) 
from which the heart and both alary- 
muscle groups had been removed was 
similarly stimulated with induced 
shocks, applied either^ singly or in 
rapid succession, or with tetanizing 
stimuli, no appreciable effect of body- 
muscle contraction upon the other- 
wise straight-line record was ob- 
served. 

SUMMATION OF STIMULI 

It was observed that when slightly 
subminimal single shocks were 
rapidly applied by manipulating tlie 
key of the primary circuit or when 
tetanizing stimuli of subminimal 
strength w^ere applied, contractile 
responses of the heart and of the 
dorsal body muscles could be obtained. This indicates that sum- 
mation of stimuli occurred in these muscles. 

ALARY MUSCLES 

No convincing evidence was obtained that the application of single 
induced shocks or of tetanizing stimuli to the alary-muscle fibers 
caused them to give responsive contractions. When the alary mus- 
cles were stimulated while they were under low-power microscopic 
observation they were not observed to respond with visible contrac- 
tion either in the form of twitches or of visible tonus changes. 



Figure 11. — Mechano cardiogram 
from an incompletely isolated 
third abdominal segment (prep- 
aration C) about 5 hours old. 
Room temperature 29® C. ; prepa- 
ration perfused with the magne- 
sium saline; time in seconds. 
This record was obtained after 
cardiac tube and both alary- 
muscle groups had been re- 
moved. Lever on midregion 
where cardiac tube had been; 
electrodes lateral to lever, in 
region wdiere one alary-muscle 
group had been. From o to & 
and from c to d, a series of single 
induced shocks were rapidly 
applied. The contractions of the 
dorsal body muscles depressed 
the curve. 
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DISCUSSION 


It is generally recognized ® that the vertebrate heart (especially frog 
and mammalian ventricles) can respond to applied stimuli with extra- 
systoles, particularly when the stimuli are strong and are applied dur- 
ing late diastole or during diastasis. Because it possesses an absolute 
refractory period that persists throughout the systole and a relative 
refractory period that extends into at least the earlier portion of di- 
astole, vertebrate cardiac muscle is not responsive to stimulation while 
it is contracting and responds to only unusually strong stimuli while 
it is relaxing, especially during early diastole. For the same reasons 
and because it exists in syncytial form, vertebrate cardiac muscle does 
not normally exhibit well-defined summation of contractions in re- 
sponse to single shocks or complete tetanic contractions when stimu- 
lated with tetanizing shocks. It can display staircase phenomena, 
compensatory pauses, and response to mechanical as well as to elec- 
trical and other stimuli. Its response to mechanical stimulation, 
applied by touching the ventricle with the point of a needle, appears 
as a twitch, not as a sustained contraction. 

Very little has been known of the responses to electrical stimulation 
of the insect heart, especially the isolated insect-heart preparation. 
From the results of these experiments it is evident that in the perfused 
isolated-heart preparation of Pervplaneta americana the cardiac re- 
sponses differ considerably from the responses usually reported to be 
given by vertebrate hearts. The cockroach heart can respond to 
single induced shocks with extrasystoles during both diastasis and 
diastole. The extrasystolic contractions are more or less summated, 
the degree of summation being greatest at the height of the contrac- 
tion curve, that is, at the very beginning of diastole and perhaps 
at the very end of systole. These results would seem to indicate either 
(1) that the cockroach cardiac muscle does not react syncytially as 
does vertebrate cardiac muscle, but behaves more like skeletal muscle, 
in which the individual fibers, but not the muscle as a whole, give the 
all-or-none response, or (2) that the cockroach cardiac muscle func- 
tions syncytially but fails to obey the all-or-none law and gives graded 
contractions. They also indicate that at the height of contraction 
and in early diastole the insect cardiac muscle is not in an absolute 
refractory state and probably is not in a marked relative refractory 
state. If, furthermore, the slight increase in contraction height re- 
sulting from the application of a single shock during the early, middle, 
or late portion of systole is to be interpreted as a summation of con- 
tractions of the cardiac-muscle fibers ^ given in response to the stimu- 
lus, it would seem that the insect cardiac muscle fails to exhibit abso- 
lute refractoriness throughout all except perhaps the very early part 
of systole. 

The cockroach heart gives a well-defined tetanus in response not 
only to tetanizing stimuli but also to single shocks rapidly applied by 
opening and closing the key of the primary circuit by hand. In this 
response the cockroach heart differs from the vertebrate heart. The 


8 See various textbooks, manuals, and reviews of vertebrate physiology for prevailing opinions as to the 
usual characteristics of vertebrate hearts and cardiac muscle, for example, books by Howell, Starling, Bay- 
liss. MacBeod, and others, . , 

^ If the increased contraction height of the curve is not caused by additional cardiac-muscle contraction, 
it seems that it would have to result from the alary-muscle fibers responding to the stimulus with relaxation, 
since contractions of the alary-muscle fibers would be exjieeted to depress, and the contractions of the dorsal 
body muscles have been found nearly always to depress the curve of heartbeat. This would be contrary to 
the way muscle fibers are now known to respond to stimuli. 
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cardiac tetanus thus obtained serves as additional evidence that at 
the height of the contraction curve the insect cardiac muscle is not in 
a state of absolute refractoriness. _ 

The cockroach heart also differs from the vertebrate heart m that 
no recognissable compensatorjr pauses have been found to follow 
extrasystoles. Although occasionally certain extrasystoles have been 
followed by diastatic periods somewhat longer than those preceding 
the same extrasystoles, the observed increase of diastasis is not sig- 
nificantly great when the variations in_ duration of diastasis that 
commonly occur spontaneously are considered. The lack of occur- 
rence of compensatory pauses' by the cockroach heart suggests that 
stimulating this heart is analogous to stimulation not of the ventricle 
but rather of the sinus venosus, for example, of the frog heart.® If 
this analogy is correct, it implies^ that in stimrdating the cockroach 
heart, as was done in these experiments, the stimuH act upon soine- 
t, fling corresponding to pacemaker tissue or to a tissue that sets its 
own pace. This would not be unexpected where, as in most of these 
experiments, a strong stimulus is applied directly to the cardiac muscle 
of an isolated segment of the heart mechanism. 

Comparison of the results obtained with the different types of 
isolated heart preparation used in these experiments shows that 
movement of the preparation resulting from contractions of the dorsal 
body muscles is a factor that must be brought into consideration when 
experiments are undertaken in which insect heart preparations are 
subjected to various stimuli, either electrically or by the application 
of certain dissolved substances.® It is evident that one way to elim- 
inate interfering movements of the dorsal body muscles is to utilize 
preparation D (see Methods) in which the internal and external dorsal 
body muscles are either severed or tom from their insertions. 

The movements caused by contractions of the dorsal body muscles 
may affect the mechanocardiogram in more than one way, but in 
these expeiiments the effect was nearly always to depress the record of 
heartbeat. With strong single shocks, sharp, rapid, momentary 
depressions at the time of stimulus are supeiimposed on the mechano- 
cardiogram and, when occurring just before systole, may somewhat 
resemble the presystolic notch. This resemblance may be quite 
marked when the stimulus is a very short tetanizing cmrent. The 
fact that tlirough stimulation the body-muscle depressions can bo 
made to occur at other times during the cardiac cycle than just prior 
to systole indicates the difference between these depressions and the 
spontaneously occurring presystolic notches. This is shown also by 
compmson of the forms of the body-muscle depressions and the pre- 
systolic notches. It is hardly to be expected that dorsal body-muscle 
contractions are the cause of the presystolic notch since thig would 
have the improbable meaning that the dorsal body muscles contract 
rhythmically m exact synchronism with the heart rhythm. The 
or^ba of the presystolic notch, therefore, is probably to be sought 
amoug other causes. 


A oomp^tory pause often fotos an extrasystole ol the frog heart produced by stimulation of the 
yenta^. The jBuse is ao^ht to be caused by the next excitatory impulse from the sinus yenosus (paoe- 
^ker) to y^trlole when to latter is in the refractory state produced during to eitosy^lL 

The ymtriclteto to wait lor still another excitatory impulse to arrive from to pacemaker Before it contracts, 
^^eoto^ry^u^ yenoens (pacemaker), therefore, produce extrasystoles that are not followed by 

•Since nioottae can produce omitraotion or contracture in skeletal muscle («), its effect upon 
body muscle deserves consideratian, partieatoly when high or toxic ire used. 
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In none of these experiments has evidence been obtained that the 
applied stimuli produced recognizable contractions of the alary-muscle 
fibers. It is possible that the alary-muscle fibers contracted when 
stimulation caused interfering contractions of the dorsal body muscles, 
but when these interfering movements were not produced, the alary 
muscles exhibited no signs of undergoing contraction, even when the 
stimulating electrodes were over the alary-muscle fibers themselves 
and the stimulus was strong enough to cause contraction of the cardiac 
muscle. Neither did the alary-muscle fibers show any recognizable 
shortening when observed microscopically during stimulation. Al- 
though this evidence does not constitute proof that the alary-muscle 
fibers are incapable of contraction, it does render more probable the 
hypothesis that the alary-muscle fibers of Periplaneta americana tend 
to maintain a tonus and to apply a steady pull upon the wall of the 
cardiac tube rather than to produce diastole by rhythmic twitches 
given synchronously with the rhythm of the cardiac muscle. These 
facts would also indicate that even should contractions of the alary- 
muscle fibers occur during, and be undetected because of, interfering 
body-muscle contractions, the threshold of excitability of the alary- 
muscle fibers is considerably higher than that of the cardiac muscle 
in the same abdominal segment. 

The failure to obtain recognizable contraction of the alary-muscle 
fibers in these experiments also lends weight to the hypothesis (4) 
that the presystolic notch results not from the rhythmic presystolic 
contraction of the alary-muscle fibers but probably from a presystolic 
increase of intracardiac hydrostatic pressure resulting from the con- 
traction of the heart in some segment other than that from which 
the mechanocardiogram is being recorded. 

These isolated heart preparations no doubt contained intrinsic 
nervous mechanisms (5) that probably have to do with cardiac regula- 
tion. What effect these structures had in the response of the heart to 
stimulation in these experiments is not known, but, since leakage of 
electrical current through the perfusion saline from one electrode to the 
other necessitated the use of strong stimuli, it was assumed that the 
cardiac, alary, and dorsal body muscles were subjected to direct stimu- 
lation. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Four different types of isolated heart preparations from the Ameri- 
can cockroach {Periplaneta americana (L.)) have been electrically 
stimulated and mechanocardiograms of their responses recorded. The 
four types were: Type A, the whole isolated heart preparation, in- 
cluding both thoracic and abdominal portions; type B, the abdominal 
heart preparation; type C, the single abdominal segmental prepara- 
tion, incompletely separated from the adjacent margin of the adjacent 
overlapping segment but completely separated from the adjacent 
overlapped segment; and type D, the single abdominal segment com- 
pletely separated from both adjacent segments. The preparations 
were occasionally flooded or continuously perfused with saline solu- 
tions. 

The apjplied stimuli consisted of single induced shocks, induced 
shocks rapidly repeated by opening and closing the key of the primary 
circuit by hand, and induced tetanizing shocks consisting of a series of 
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shocks applied at the rate determined by the vibrator of the induc- 
torium. 

The mechanocardiograms obtained show that the heart of this 
insect can respond to single shocks, applied during diastasis and dias- 
tole, with extrasystoles that are more or loss summated, particularly 
during early diastole; that it gives an apparent summation response 
when the shock falls during systole; and that the extrasystoJes thus 
obtained are not followed by compensatory pauses. 

It is also shown that the heart can respond to tetanizing stimulation 
with a complete cardiac tetanus and can rapidly relax and quickly 
its original spontaneous rhythm after the cessation of stimulation. 
Posttetanic standstills often occur. 

During recovery from posttetanic standstill and during recovery 
from standstUl produced by certain other causes, the cockroach heart 
exhibits apparent staircase phenomena. 

_ The responses of this heart to single shocks applied at different 
times in the cardiac cycle and to tetanizing stimuli show that this 
insect’s cardiac muscle is not absolutely refractory dming diastole, 
diastasis, and, probably, late systole. They also indicate that, if the 
absolute refractory period exists in this cardiac muscle, it is probably 
confined to early sj'stole. 

This insect heart can respond to mechanical stimulation with a 
more or less prolonged contraction, which may bo locahzcd in that 
part of the heart tube lying near the point of stimulation. 

Contractions of the dorsal body muscles may cause variations to be 
superimposed on the heartbeat record. The variations may stimulate 
the presystolic notches when they are caused by shocks eliciting 
extrasystoles or when they happen to fall immediately prior to 
systoles. 

The heart of this insect differs from the vertebrate heart (particu- 
larly frog and mammalian ventricles) in its ability to respond to 
stirnulation with summated extrasystolic contractions, in its fsxilure to 
exhibit compensatory pauses, in its apparently shorter absolute 
refractory period, and in its ability to respond to a mechanical stimulus 
with a more or less prolonged contraction. 

Stimulation of the alary-muscle fibers (of the heart) with strong 
single, repeated, or tetanizing shocks yielded no evidence that tlioy 
responded with recognizable contractions in the form of either 
twitches, tetanus, or tonus changes. These negative results lend 
weight to the hypothesis that cardiac dilation during diastole is not 
produced by rhythmic contractions of the alary muscles but rather 
that the latter tend to exert a steady tension on the cardiac walls. 
They also support the view that the presystolic notch is produced not 
presystolic contractions of the alary-muscle fibers but by some 
other agency (probably increases of intracardiac hydrostatic pressure) 

Interfermg contractions of the internal and external dorsal body 
muscles may mterfere with meohanocardiograms obtained from heart 
preparations of types A, B, and C. These can be eliminated by 
usmg the type D preparation. 
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JELLYING AND CRYSTALLIZATION OP SIRUPS MADE 
FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE SORGO STALK AT 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF MATURITY ^ 

By Emil K. Ventre, chemisiy S. Byall, assistant chemistj and C. F. Walton, Jr., 
senior chemist y Cai'hohydrate Research Division, Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering, United States Department of Agriculture 

EARLIER WORK 

The fact that starch is present in sorgo juices has been known for 
many years. ^ In 1858 Gilbee {BY was granted a British patent on a 
process for eliminating organic impurities from the juices of saccha- 
riferous plants by the use of alcohol. In 1864 Joulie (5), in recom- 
mending a method of clarification by the use of alcohol, mentioned 
that the alcohol precipitate contained starchy materials, and sug- 
gested conversion to sugar for production of alcohol. Sylvester {10) 
found the starch granules in sorgo juice to be from one eight-thous- 
andth to one six-thousandth of an inch in diameter, as compared with 
one five-hundredth to one four-hundredth of an inch for granules of 
potato starch, Hutchinson (P), in discussing the distribution of 
starch in the sorgo stalk, reported that the iodine test showed no 
starch in green canes. If any blue color was present it w^as obscured 
by an intense brown coloration. With well-matured canes iodine 
gave an intensely blue color toward the top, which decreased in 
intensity toward the butt. At the beginning of maturity, as indicated 
by the presence of sucrose in the lower part of the stalk, more starch 
was found in the butt than in the top. Janssen, McClelland, and 
Metzger (4) in reporting analyses of sorgo juices from the different 
internodes of the Honey variety stated that starch occurs throughout 
the internodes of the stalk, although it is highest in the middle 
internodes. 

Sherwood (d, 7) reported the starch content of the juices of 15 
varieties of sorgo and proved that starch is the cause of jellying or 
clabbering of sorgo sirups. Willaman and Davison (/f ), in studying 
the jellying of sorgo sirups, found that 0.32 to 1.15 percent of starch 
is present in normal sirups and 1.17 to 3.36 percent in sirups that 
jelly. Walton and Ventre^ found that starch is responsible for slow 
boiling and scorching in the evaporator, and devised a farm-scale 
method for preventing this condition. 

Many investigators have attempted to develop a practicable process 
for utilizing sorgo as a commercial source of sugar (sucrose). Among 
those who also studied the dextrose and levulose content of the stalk 
were Berthelot and Trannoy (^), who reported analyses of sorgo juices 
at eight stages of plant maturity from August 10 to November 30. 
At each stage of maturity the juices contained from approximately 

1 Received for puLlicdition Maxell 17, 1939. 

® Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 150. 

3 Walton, O. P., Jr., Ventre, E. K., and Byall, S. how to prevent slow boiling, scorching, 
CLABBERING, AND SUGARING OP SORGHUM SIRUP. U. S. Bux. Chem. and Soils Cir. 6 pp. 1935. [Mimeo- 
graphed.] 
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two to four times as much dextrose as levulose, and at the two earliest 
stages the dextrose content exceeded the sucrose content. It appears, 
however, that these earlier investigators did not study the crystalliza- 
tion characteristics of sirups made from the stalk as a whole in com- 
parison with those of sirups made from different parts of the stalk. 
Moreover, it must have been assumed that the sugar content of the 
sorgo stalk is similar to that of sugarcane. No report has been found 
of dextrose crystallization in sorgo sirups. 

On the whole the literature indicates that earlier investigators made 
little attempt to correlate composition of the juice and quality of the 
sirup, especially the effect of the content of starch, sucrose, and 
dextrose in the juice on the composition and properties of the result- 
ing sirups. 

In the manufacture of sorgo sirups by the customary methods, the 
effect on the starch and sucrose of continued heating in a slightly acW 
solution should produce a somewhat greater proportion of dextrose in 
the sirups than in the juices. Since both the content of starch and 
sugars in different parts of the stalk and the effect of maturity on the 
composition of the juice must be considered, it is obvious that farm- 
made sorgo sirups present a special case of the system sucrose, dex- 
trose, and levulose in a relatively impure solution containing also 
varying proportions of starch and its degradation products produced 
by the action of heat and acidity during open evaporation. The pur- 
pose of the present investigation was to determine the effect of the 
sugar and starch content of sirups in relation to crystallization and 
jellying. Sirups made from different parts of the stalk at different 
stages of maturity were compared with those made from the whole 
stalk. Inasmuch as the sirups were made from different portions of 
the sanie stalk, an opportunity was afforded to study jellying and 
crystallization imder uniform agronomic conditions. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


In continuation of previous work by the authors {12) an investiga- 
tion was conducted in cooperation mth the Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station the four varieties of sorgo {Helens sorghum var. 
saccharatus) most used for sirup production in that section being 
selected for study. These varieties, designated by the names locally 
assigned to them, had the following varietal characteristics: 

Hodo . — A large-barrel, long-stalk, late-maturing variety. 

Iceberg . — A small-barrel, short-stalk, early-maturing variety. 

Honey . — A small-barrel, medium-height stalk, intermediate-maturing, sprangle- 
top variety. 

Gooseneck . — A medium-barrel, medium-height stalk, intermediate-maturing 
variety. 

The stages of maturity were determined by the average maturity of 
the seed heads, described as follows: 


Milk stage . — ^When the seed heads were out of the sheath and well formed, and 
the contents when pressed out had the consistence of milk. 

Dough-to-ripe stage.— 'When the contents pressed from the seed heads had the 
consistence of stijGf dough, the stage just preceding the hard-dough stage. 

Dead-ripe stage. — ^When the contents of the seed heads were solid, and the 
glumes were wide open and dry. 


their appr^tipu for assistance given by the late J. R. Ricks, director, 
and by W. R. formearly assistant director, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station in sun- 

plying wotkiiig facilities and in connection with the agronomic work of this investigation. ^ 
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When the sorgo had reached the selected stage of maturity, the 
stalks were cut even with the surface of the ground and stripped of 
leaves. The seed head and peduncle were removed, and the stalks 
divided at the nodes. The intemodes were numbered consecutively 
from the pedxmcle and segregated in batches according to number. 
Each batch was ground separately in a horse-driven farm mill, being 
passed through the mill twice in order to extract as much juice as pos- 
sible with this type of milling equipment. 

A whole-stalk sample of each variety at each stage of maturity was 
used for comparison. An aliquot portion of the stalks was selected 
and stripped clean, after which the seed heads and peduncle were 
removed. This sample was subjected to exactly the same treatment 
as the various batches of inbernodes. 

The juices expressed separately from each of two consecutively 
numbered batches of intemodes were combined, and this juice was 
made into sirup for comparison with the sirup made from the whole 
stalk. The experimental method developed by this Division {8) for 
producing farm-made sirups was used in making all the sirups. Sam- 
ples of the sirups were taken in triplicate and sealed while hot in 
4-ounce, screw-top, glass jars. One sample was used for analysis; 
the other two were stored in a constant-temperature room at 20° C. 
for about 2 years. The sirups were made and analyzed in the fall of 
1935, and the jfinal examination for jellying and crystallization was 
made in February 1938. 

The analytical determinations were made as follows: 

Total solids . — Determined directly on the sirups at 20® C. by the use of the 
Zeiss sugar refractometer. 

Sucrose . — Determined by the Association of Oflficial Agricultural Chemists 
method of double polarization (1), invertase being used as the inverting reagent. 

Reducing sugars . — Determined by the Munson and Walker method (1) and 
calculated in terms of invert sugar. 

Starch was determined by the authors’ modification of the official 
A. O. A. C. method (1) of starch determination in the presence of inter- 
fering polysaccharides. This method may be described briefly as 
follows: 

For the ina,lt reagent grind well-cleaned, new barley malt of high 
diastase activity and prepare an infusion of this freshly ground malt, 
just before it is to be used, by digesting 5 gm. with 100 cc. of water at 
room temperature for 2 hours, or for 20 minutes if the mixture can be 
stirred by an electric mixer. Filter to obtain a clear extract, if 
necessar^r returning the first portions of the filtrate to the filter. Mix 
the infusion well. 

Wash a 15-gm. portion of the sirup into a beaker with approxi- 
mately 300 cc. of 70-percent alcohol (by volume) and thoroughly mix 
by stirring. 

Wash the precipitated starch free of sugar with additional 70-per- 
cent alcohol by decantation through an alxmdum crucible (porosity 
R. A. 360). Return the crucible to the beaker containing the washed 
starch precipitate and dry in an oven at 105° C. until free of alcohol. 
Then add 160 cc. of hot water and thoroughly gelatinize the starch at 
boiling temperature in a water bath. (At this point start a control 
to determine the quantity of dextrose derived from the malt reagent. 
This is done by adding 160 cc. of distilled water to a 400-cc. beaker 
and following the same procedure used for the starch determination.) 
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Cool to 50^^ C. or lower. Add 20 cc. of malt extract reagent and 
place in a temperature-controlled water bath. Keeping the mash 
thoroughly mixed, gradually raise the temperature to 70® in 20 to 30 
minutes. Maintain at 70® for 30 minutes, stirring from time to time; 
then increase the temperature to 80® and keep it at that temperature 
for 10 minutes. Finally heat to the boiling point. Keep the mixture 
well stirred. Cool the contents of the beakers and the water bath to 
55®. Add another 20 cc. of the malt-extract reagent, mix well, and 
hold at 55® for 1 hour, stirring about once every 10 minutes. At the 
termination of the digestion increase the temperature rapidly to 
above 80®. 

Transfer to a 500-cc. volumetric flask and add 316 cc. of 95-percent 
alcohol, a little at a time, shaldng between additions. Wash the 
crucible and beaker with hot water and use the washings to make up 
to the mark. Filter through a dry filter paper and evaporate the 
filtrate to a volume of 15 to 20 cc. or until free from alcohol. 

Transfer the aqueous residue to a 200-cc. volumetric flask. Wash 
the beaker with hot water, using a rubber-tipped rod to recover any 
dextrin present, and add the washings to the volumetric flask. Allow 
it to cool, and then complete the volume to 200 cc. Transfer the 
contents to a suitable digestion flask, add 20 cc. of hydrochloric acid 
(specific gravity 1.125), made by diluting 68 cc. of strong acid (sp. gr. 
1.19) to 100 cc., and connect the flask with a reflux condenser. Heat 
in a boiling water bath for 2)i hours Cool and transfer to a 250-cc. 
volumetric flask. Partly neutralize, while stirring, by adding 10 cc. 
of strong caustic soda solution (44 gm. NaOH per 100 cc. of H 2 O), and 
complete neutralization with a little anhydrous Na 2 C 03 . Cool to 
room temperature and make up to the 250-cc. mark. 

Determine the dextrose in a 50-cc. aliquot. Correct the weight of 
dextrose obtained by subtracting the weight of dextrose obtained in a 
50-cc. aliquot of the malt reagent control. Multiplying this value 
by 0.9 gives the weight of starch in the 50-cc. aliquot. This value 
XJfsXlOO— the percentage of starch in the sirup. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 give the sucrose, reducing sugars, and starch 
content of the sirups, and the calculated amounts of each in grams 
per 100 gm. of w^ater as determined by the refractometer. The tables 
also show the ratio of sucrose to reducing sugars, the ratio of reducing 
sugars to sucrose, and the type of crystallization and jellying, if any. 



Table 1. — Solidsj sucrose^ reducing sugars^ and starch content of sirups made from various internodes of Gooseneck variety of sorgo at different 

stages of maturity 

MILK STAGE 
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1 By refractometer. 

2 Whole stalk. 



Tajslb 2. — SoUds, sucrose^ reducing siigav^^ and starch content of sirups 7)iade from various internodes of Honey variety of sorgo at different 

stages of maturity 
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i By refractometer. 
* Whole stalk. 


Table 3. — Solids, sucrose, reducing sugars, and starch content of sirups made from various internodes of Iceberg variety of sorgo at different 

stages of maturity 
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Sucrose crystallized frotu 21 sirups, dextrose crystallized from 45, 
and 26 jellied. Only 2 sirups neither crystallized nor jellied. Eleven 
of the 26 sirups that jellied crystallized sucrose, 6 crystallized dextrose, 
and 9 jellied without crystallization. 

With the exception of sirups from the Honey variety at the two 
later stages of maturity, when this variety dropped its seed and 
branched prolifically (/^), the different sirups show^ed the following 
general tendencies. 

DEXTROSE CRYSTALLIZATION 

Eeducing sugar content and its ratio to sucrose content were higher 
in sirups made frona less mature sorgo and, in general, in sirups made 
from the lower portions of the stalk at each stage of maturity. 

Dextrose crystallization was correlated with the ratio of reducing 
sugars to sucrose, occurring in 45 sirups in which this ratio was greater 
than 1. It did not occur, however, in 4 sirups in which tliis ratio 
was greater than 1 . 

The number of portions of the stalk givdng sirups that crystallized 
dextrose decreased with maturity. 

Dextrose crystallization occurred in sirups from all four varieties, 
but the extent varied. 


SUCROSE CRYSTALLIZATION 

^ Sucrose content and its ratio to reducing sugars were higher in 
sirups made from more mature sorgo and, in general, from the upper 
portions of the stalk. 

Sucrose crystallization was correlated with the ratio of sucrose to 
reducing sugars, occurring in 21 sirups in which this ratio was greater 
than 1. It did not occur, liowwer, in 7 sirups in which the ratio wms 
greater than 1. ^ 

The number of portions of the stalk giving sirups that had ratios 
of sucrose to reducing sugars greater than 1 and which crystallized 
sucrose increased wdth maturity. 

Sucrose crystallization occurred in sirups from all four varieties, 
but the extent varied in sirups from the different varieties. 

STARCH 

In general, the starch content w’^as highest in siru|)s made from the 
upper internodes, and decreased progressively in sirups made from 
internodes townird the bottom of the stalk. As a rule, both the num- 
ber of sirups that jellied and their starch content increased with 
maturity of the sorgo. 

‘ Jellying was correlated largely -with high starch content of the 
sirups, although it also depended on the content of starch per 100 gm. 
of water. The minimum amount of starch per 100 gm. of water in 
sirups in which jellying occurred was 2.25 gm. (in sirup No. 29). 

High starch content and the resulting jellying appear to have in- 
hibited sucrose crystallization in five sirups (Nos. 14, 15, 20, 28, and 
41) and dextrose crystallization in four (Nos. 17, 35, 36, 52). 

In tables 5 and 6 the sirups are regrouped according to their crystal- 
lizing and jellying characteristics. 
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Table 5. — Sucrose and starch content of sirups grouped accordmg to tendency to 

jelly and to crystallize sucrose 
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Table 6. — Sucrose and starch content of sirups grouped according to tendency to 
jelly and to crystallize dextrose 

SIRUPS THAT CRYSTALLIZED DEXTROSE BUT DID NOT JELLY 
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The sirups that crystallized sucrose but did not jelly are grouped in 
the first part of table 5. Sirup No. 77 had the lowest sucrose content 
per 100 gm. of water, 159.35, and sirup No. 64 had the lowest ratio of 
sucrose to reducing sugar, 1.15. In four sirups, Nos. 62, 63, 70, 71, 
the content of starch per 100 gm. of water was greater than 2.25 gm., 
which as previously noted was the minimum starch content of the 
sirups that jellied. High ratios of sucrose to reducing sugar and a 
relatively Ifigh content of sucrose per 100 gm. of water characterized 
these particular sirups. 

The sirups that crystallized sucrose and likewise jellied are grouped 
in the second part of table 5. The minimum ratio of sucrose to reduc- 
ing sugars in this group was 1.20, and the minimum content of sucrose 
per 100 gm. of water was 165.48, both of which are liigher than the 
rninimum values in part 1 of this table. The higher values for these 
sirups were probably due to the influence of jellying on crystallization. 

Seven sirups with ratios of sucrose to reducing sugars greater than 1 
which did not crystallize sucrose are listed in the last part of table 5. 
Five of these seven sirups jellied, which probably inhibited crystal- 
lization. Thirty-nine sirups that crystallized dextrose, but did not 
jelly are listed in the first part of table 6. The minimum content of 
dextrose per 100 gm. of water w"as 149.30 gm., with a minimum ratio 
of reducing sugar to sucrose of 1.04. 

Data on six sirups that crystallized dextrose and also jellied are 
given in the second part of table 6. In these the proportion of reduc- 
ing sugars per 100 gm. of water w-as greater than the minimum value, 
149.30, in part 1. The ratios of reducing sugars to sucrose were also 
greater than the minimum value, 1.04, in the first part of this table. 
Probably the increase vras due to the influence of jellying on dextrose 
crystallization. 

The last part of table 6 presents data on four sirups with ratios of 
reducing sugar to sucrose greater than the minimum in part 1, All 
four of these sirups jellied, as will be noted by referring to tables 1 to 4, 
and three exhibited a greater content of reducing sugars per 100 gm. 
of water than the minimum in part 1. Here, again, the effect of jelly- 
ing on crystallization is apparent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From data obtained in a critical examination of 67 samples of sirup 
made from parts of the sorgo stalk and of 10 samples made from the 
whole stalk, the following conclusions are drawn. 

The starch content and jellying of sorgo sirups are correlated and 
increase wdth maturity of the sorgo. The upper portions of the stalk 
produce sirups higher in starch content. The number of parts of the 
stalk yielding sirups that jelly increases with maturity. 

Sucrose crystallization occurs most frequently in sirups made from 
the upper part of the sorgo stalk. The number of parts of the sorgo 
stalk yielding sirups from which sucrose crystallizes increases with 
maturity. 

Dextrose crystallization occurs most frequently in sbups made from 
the lower portions of the stalk. The number of portions of the stalk 
yielding sirups from w^hich dextrose crystallizes decreases with ma- 
turity. 
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Within the range of densities applying to farm-made sorgo sirups, 
either sucrose or dextrose may crystallize from sirups from different 
parts of the same stalk. In this study it was found that when the 
ratio of sucrose to reducing sugars in the sirup was 1.15 or greater 
sucrose ciystallized and when the ratio of reducing sugars to sucrose 
was 1.04 or greater dextrose crystallized. 

As a factor in the quality of sorgo sirup, crystallization of dextrose 
is as important as crystallization of sucrose. 

proper selection of the parts of the stalk for milling, either 
sucrose or dextrose may be obtained from the sorgo plant. 

Jellying and either sucrose or dextrose crystallization may occur in 
the same sirup. 
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THE PREPARATION AND PAINTING OF MAPLE-SUGAR- 
PRODUCING EQUIPMENT ‘ 

By C. O. WiLLiTR, associate in research^ and C. J. Tressler, Jr., assistant in 

research, Department of Chemistry, New York State Agricultural Experiment 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Examinations by State and Federal authorities have disclosed the 
fact that maple sirup and other maple products offered in commerce 
sometimes^ contain a considerable quantity of lead. Occasionally 
the quantity is large enough to make the products unsafe for con- 
sumption, The maple sap as it comes from the tree has been proved 
by experiment to be lead-free. The lead must, therefore, be accumu- 
lated between the time the sap leaves the tree and its final processing. 
This limits the source of contamination to the lead-bearing surfaces 
of the processing equipment. These sources may be the lead-tin 
alloy (terneplate) coating used on some iron buckets, storage tanks, 
and evaporators; the lead-tin solder used in some of the joints of the 
metal equipment; or a paint, high in lead content, used to cover the 
tin-plated and wooden buckets and storage tanks to keep them from 
weathering. 

Since all maple products produced in lead-free equipment are 
lead-free, a simple method of eliminating the danger of contamination 
would be to replace all equipment that has any lead-bearing surfaces. 
The cost of such a program would be prohibitive, however, and 
would force many maple producers out of business. A suitable 
material must, therefore, be found to cover up the old lead-bearing 
surfaces and to protect the tin-plated ^ and wooden buckets from 
weathering. 

Such a covering may be any one of several types of paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, resins, etc., and the choice may be governed by 
many factors, the most important of which is the absence of lead. 
The coating should spread well when applied with a brush or as a 
spray. It should wear well and not chip, crack, blister, or peel 
when exposed to the action of sour sap, the temperature of boiling 
cleaning solutions, or mechanical shock unavoidable in the handling 
and storing of equipment. 

Of the materials manufactured that might be suitable as a pro- 
tective coating for maple-sirup-producing equipment, 20 were tested 
in the laboratory. Of these, only 8 were sufficiently low in lead 
(less than 100 parts per million) to be acceptable and so subject to 
further tests. It was found in these tests that the fact that a paint 
did not have its lead content printed on the label or indicated by the 
name was no proof that it did not contain lead. For example, 4 of 
the 6 aluminum paints submitted were discarded because they con- 
tained from 4 to 25 times too much lead. 

1 Eeceived for publication December 1, 1938. Journal Paper No. 290 of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 

2 Some of the tin-plated equipment has such a thin layer of tin that in a year or two it rusts through, and 
so must be protected. 
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The eight paints that passed the lead test were further examined 
in the laboratory and subjected as nearly as possible to all the con- 
ditions that would be encountered in the sugarbush. As a result of 
these tests, the paints were recommended to producers in the follow- 
ing order: (1) Kauri Grey Bakelite Resin Enamel, (2) Duco Alumi- 
num, (3) Interior Tank ‘Finish Aluminum, (4) S-W Bucket White 
Enamel, (5) du Pont Aluminum Paint 354-758, (6) G. L. F.;^ Lead-free 
Alummum, and (7) Plicote Laboratory Aluminum Paint. Since 
laboratory tests often fail to show the same results that would be 
obtained under actual working conditions, the first three paints 
named, those judged best in the laboratory, were tried out in the 
sugarbush. The other five were not given field trials because there 
was not time enough to make provisions for conducting additional 
trials. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Since the paints were to be tested under actual operating conditions, 
the cooperating producers were told only how to prepare the buckets 
for painting and the temperatures at which to apply the j)aint. The 
method of application was left to them. Only buckets were painted 
in these trials because they are undoubtedly the greatest source of 
lead and because they were best adapted to the experimental work. 
It was deemed desirable to have the selection, preparation, and 
painting of the buckets done by the producers in their own way, so 
that the results obtained would be an indication of what might be 
expected when the paints recommended were in general use. 

Since the length of a sap season is dependent entirely upon the 
weather, and since as wide a range of weather conditions as possible 
was desired for the field trials, the paints were tried in both St. Law- 
rence and Cortland Counties. The tests in St. Lawrence County 
were made to determ.ine the effectiveness of the paint as a coating 
to prevent contact of the sap with the leaded surfaces. The effective- 
ness was measured by the amount of lead found in the sap throughout 
the season. The tests in^ Cortland County were made only to 
furnish additional information on the durability of the paint. 

The producers cooperating in these experiments were selected 
because the sirup produced in their bushes during the 1937 season 
had been high in lead. The buckets used in the bush of one prodiu'cr 
were all tin-plated and well covered with a white-lead paint. Those 
of another producer were all painted wooden buckets, and those of a. 
third were painted wood, tin- and terne-plated buckets. 

Each producer divided the buckets that were to be painted ii^to 
two groups. The buckets of one group had only the loose paint 
brushed out and were then washed. Those of the other groun had 
all the old paint removed, special care being taken to remove all of it 
from around the seams as well as from the side walls and bottom. 
To do this it was necessary to use a paint remover. • The one recom- 
mended was a 10-percent, or stronger, solution of commercial tri- 
sodium phosphate; and it proved entirely satisfactory both from the 
standpoint of ease of handling and cost. The solution is most con- 
veniently made by adding 1 pound of the powder to 1 gallon of 
water, either boiling or cold. This can be poured into the buckets 
cold and then heated or the boiling solution can be poured into the 
buckets. The best and easiest way, when a large number of buckets 

» I«etters tefer to Orange, Dairyman's League, and Farm Federation. 
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are to be cleaned, is to make up a sufficient volume of the phosphate 
solution in a large container, such as a scalding kettle, heat it to boil- 
ing, and dip each bucket in, then take it out and rinse. This concen- 
tration of trisodium phosphate is alkaline but not as dangerous to use 
as lye. The producers were warned to put their hands into the phos- 
phate solution^ as little as possible and then to wash them with plenty 
of water. This solution when hot will remove old paint from buckets 
ill from 2 to 15 minutes. After the j)aint is loosened, the phosphate 
solution is emptied out and the pail washed thoroughly with water to 
remove the last traces of the phosphate. If the phosphate is not 
com,pletely removed, the new paint will blister. 

The buckets were prepared for these experiments in February, and 
all the work of paint removal, washing, drying, and painting was done 
in a warm room. After the buckets were washed and rinsed, they 
were allowed to dry 3 to 7 days before they were painted. At least 
one of each type of bucket — tin, terne, and wood — from which the 
old paint had been entirely removed by the phosphate treatment, 
was painted with each of the test paints. All the buckets of the three 
types from which only the loose old paint had been removed were 
similarly treated. All of the newly painted buckets were cured for 
3 weeks before they were used. At the beginning of the sap-running 
season, the trees were tapped by the producers and the buckets, as 
described in table 1, hung in each bush. 

At the end of each run, a sample of sap was collected from each of 
the trial buckets, transferred to glass lead-free containers and taken to 
the laboratory. In the case of the buckets where the test paint was 
applied over the old paint, a composite sample was made up of ali- 
quots taken from each of several buckets. More attention was 
given to the buckets in which the trial paint was applied over the old, 
for if satisfactory, this would be the easier way for a producer to paint 
his equipment. 

When the sample was taken from a single bucket, 1 gallon of sap 
was used for analysis; when the sample was taken from several 
buckets, 2 gallons were used. The glass containers were m^e lead- 
free by wasliing first with strong alMi, then with strong nitric acid 
and rinsing with lead-free water. At the laboratory the sap was 
transferred to gallon enamel stockpots, which had likewise been 
treated to make them lead-free, and evaporated down to a volume 
that contained approximately 30 percent of sugar, which is about 
one-half the concentration of maple sirup. This gave a volume of 
nearly 250 cc. The sap was not evaporated to the density of sirup 
because the volum*e of the resulting solution would have been insuf- 
ficient for making the analysis and for determining the exact moment 
at which to stop the evaporation when it reached a density of 32® 
Baume. At no time was the sap filtered, for any cellulose filtering 
medium, cloth or paper, might absorb some of the lead. 

When the sap had been sufficiently concentrated by evaporation, 
it was cooled to 20® C. and its specific gravity taken. Frorn the spe- 
cific gravity of each sample the weight of this dilute sirup which would 
give 10 gm. of 11-pound-per-gallon sirup was calculated. This 
calculated weight of the dilute sirup was used for the lead analysis. 
The method of analysis was a modification of the rapid colorimetric 
method of Perlman.^ The results, reported in parts per million, are 

< Perlman, J. L. rapid colorimetric determination of lead in maple sirup. Indus and Engin, 
Ohcm., Analyt. Ed. 10: 134-135. 1938. 
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shown in table 1. The three maple sugarbushes in which these 
experiments were conducted were in locations sufficiently different to 
give a different number of runs of sap. After a sample was collected 
the bucket was emptied. The time at which the sap started to run 
again and the time at which the next sample was taken were recorded 
in order to find the length of time that the sap stood in the. bucket. 
The daily temperature, at 8 a. m., noon, and 8 p. m. were also recorded. 
These values are given in table 2. 


T. 1 .BLE 1. — Lead content of maple sap collected durmg S runs in sap buckets of 
different types having differeni surface coatings 



Condi- 
tion of 


Lead in run nund>er— 

Bucket type 

surface ^ 

Paint used 2 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 




P.p. m. 

P.p.m. 

P.p.m. 

P.p.m. 

P.p.m. 

P.p.m. 

P.p.m. 

P.p.m. 


Control- 

Old paint left. on.. 

2.00 

3. 38 

2. 30 

2. 55 


3. 05 

3. 10 

6. 02 


OPR-— 

Kauri.- 

.40 

.38 

.16 

.10 

0.30 

.52 

.SO 



OP 

do 

.15 

.40 


.16 

.82 

2, 05 


2. 58 


OPR — 

itf 

.23 

.m 

0 

0 

0 


.30 



OP 


.04 

.40 

.27 

.80 

1. 20 

1.60 

.82 

1.27 


OPR— 

DA - 

.12 

.25 


.45 

.69 

1.28 

1.53 

1.38 


,OP 

do 

.28 

.75 

.33 

.35 

2. 39 

3. 49 

3. 64 

.5.10 


Control. 

Old paint teft on.. 

1.07 



1. 86 



5. 50 

12. 80 


OPR— 

Kauri 

0 


0 

. 37 


. 57 

.43 


Terneplate 3.. 

- OP 

do 

0 


0 

. 10 


.32 

.87 

7.98 


Control, 

Original surface, - 



. 10 

I. 83 


2. (11 

4. 0 



OPR— 

ITF 

22 


0 

0 


. 15 

1.39 

. r.5 


’Control- 

Old paint left on.. 

.'22 


.26 

. 30 


. 98 

4. 26 

6. 30 

i 

OPR— 

Kauri 

.13 


.26 

1. 77 



3. 07 

12. 31) 

i 

OP 

do 

.14 


.38 

! 27 


1. 00 

.27 

5. 64 

Wood : 

<OPR— 

ITF 

.02 


. 2:1 

iiis 


3. 27 

5. 84 

11.65 

1 

OP 

do 



.36 

.45 


.83 



1 

OPR— 

DA 



. 22 

.10 

0 

.38 

1. 77 


! 

lop 

do 



‘.07 

.08 

.41 

.70 

1. 56 



J OPR=old paint entirely removed; OP“Over old paint. 

2 Kauri=Grey Bakelite Enamel; ITF=Interior Tank Finish Aluminum; D A=Duco Aliiniinmn. 

3 Under terneplate there are 2 controls~-(l) old paint, (2) original surface. 


Table 2. — Time that sap stood in buckets per given run and its temperature during 

this period 


Run 

No 

Time in buckets in— j 

Date 

Temperature record erl 

Temperature 
range for run 

Mean 









teni" 


Bush A 

Bush B 








peraturc,* 


Bush C 


8 a. m. 

Noon 

8 p. m. 

Highest 

Lowest 


Hours 

Plours \ 

Hours 


0 

® F. 

° F. 

“ F. 

® F. 

0 F, 

1 

96 


96 

Mar, 22 

35 

60 

38 

60 

38 

40 

0 

45 

1 


/ 23 

54 

62 

67 

67 

;i2 

45 




\ 24 

32 1 

42 





3 

24 

8 i 

4? '2 

25 

36 i 

88 


38 

36 

37 


36 

24 

24 

/ 29 

1 30 ! 

43 

50 

56 

68 

44 

68 

4.3 

47. 5 





31 

54 

52 i 

56 

56 

20 






Apr. 1 

38 

41 

34 








2 

31 

35 





5 

> 168 

1 168 

i 168 

4 

35 

20 

28 



37, 5 


5 

20 

28 

20 








6 

30 

35 

32 








7 

32 

36 

29 








8 

34 








48 


8 


39 

29 

; 39 

30 


® i 

48 

48 

9 

32 

30 

29 


37. 5 





11 

1 ^ 












.5(1 

50 

35 


7 1 

48 

48 

48 

12 

43 

45 

35 



44.5 





13 

36 

64 











48 

72 

45 






14 

58 

72 

64 




8 

132 

96 


15 

53 

50 

50 



54. 5 





16 

45 

65 

60 







18 

54 

68 

















3 About 120 hours as ice and 40 hours as liquid. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

A comparison of the values given in table 1 is shown in figure L 
The mean temperatures are given in table 2. 



run run run run run run run run 

Fxguke 1. — Lead content of maple sap collected during eight successive runs in 
sap buckets of different types having different surface coatings: A, Tin-plated 
buckets; B, terneplate buckets; C, wooden buckets. 

Comparing the lead dissolved by the sap in the control buckets 
where the sap was not protected from the leaded surfaces (fig. 1, 
A, J5, (7), the lead values are found to follow closely the mean tem- 
perature. This finding indicates that the lead-dissolving power of 
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the sap increases with increase in temperature; thus the higher the 
temperature the more lead dissolved. This no doubt is accounted 
for by the fact that the higher temperatures are optimum for the type 
of acid fermentation that occurs in the sap, and the amount of lead 
dissolved is directly proportional to the concentration of acid developed 
(the souring of the sap). During the first four runs of the sap the tem- 
peratures were low enough so that little or no fermentation took place. 
Consequently little acid was formed and the lead-dissolving power 
of the sap in all buckets was almost zero, the sap in the control buckets 
being nearly as low in lead as in the buckets that were prote(ited by 
the trial paints. By the end of the fourth run the temperatures began 
to rise except during a freeze, that occurred in the middle of the fifth 
run. From that time on, the sap of the control buckets dissolved 
more lead on each successive run. The lead content of the sap, that 
was collected in buckets painted with the test paints remained almost 
constant throughout the season regardless of the test paint used, 
showing that the paints were about equally effective. The sap of the 
last run was allowed to stand in the buckets 132 and 96 hours. This 
is longer than a producer ever allows it to stand. Since the tempera- 
ture at this time was high, the acidit 3 r of the sap was correspondingly 
high. This standing of the sour sap in the test buckets for so long a 
period subjected the paints to a severer test than they would have 
had under regular operating conditions. All three paints withstood 
this prolonged action of the wann, weak acid. 

A comparison of the lead content of sap samples taken from the 
metal buckets, tin and terneplate, showed that the greatest protec- 
tion afforded by the three paints was generally obtained when they 
were applied after the old paint has been entirely removed. Samples 
taken from the metal buckets where the test paints had been applied 
over the old paint contained from three to four times as much lead 
(fig* 1). 

In the wooden buckets where the trial paints had been applied on 
surfaces from which the old paint had been entirely removed the 
amount of lead dissolved by the sap was much higher than in the 
buckets where the trial paints were applied over the old paint (fig. 1 , 
C). This result, which is just the reverse of that obtained with the 
metal buckets, may have been due to the action of the paint remover 
on the wood fibers underlying the old paint. 

All three of the paints when applied on wooden buckets, wliether 
or not the old paint had been previously removed, withstood the 
effects of one sugar season very well. They neither chipped, blistered, 
nor peeled. This may have been due to the rigidity of the buckets 
and to the wood fiber surfaces upon which the paint was applied. The 
Grey Bakelite Kesin Enamel at the end of the season showed some 
chipping on the bottom of some of the metal buckets, caused probably 
by the bulging of the bottoms during the freeze and the inability of 
tne paint to follow the expansion of the metal because of its brittle- 
ness. No chipping of the bakelite enamel was shown in the earlier 
laboratory tests. 

The two sduminum paints gave no evidence of chipping, blistering, 
or peeling from any of the buckets on which they were used, except 
in one bush where they were applied over old paint on metal buckets. 
There, toward the end of the season, a few showed blistering. 
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No one of the three paints had any effect upon the color, odor, or 
flavor of the sap. Each of the three producers expressed his preference 
for a different paint. 

The producers cooperating in the Cortland County tests prepared 
and painted their buckets in a manner similar to that of the St. 
Lawrence County producers, but their buckets were not inspected 
until 1 month after the sugar season was over. The buckets had been 
stored away and so showed not only the effects of the use in the sugar- 
bush, but also that of handling at the time of storage. Fortunately, 
these buckets were stored by the nesting method, a method of storing 
that causes more abrasion than the stagger stack method. In these 
trials another paint, S-W Bucket White Enamel, was tried in addition 
to those that were tested in St. Lawrence County. No day-by-day 
record of temperature was kept. The season was extremely warm 
with only one hard freeze. This was excellent weather for testing the 
maple-sap bucket paints, the freeze being favorable to the chipping of 
the brittle paints, such as the two enamels, and the warm weather 
to the production of acid sap, which might cause blistering and sub- 
sequent peeling of the paint. 

The results of these tests were as follows: 

(1) The Bucket White Enamel was the hardest to apply, but when 
applied to wooden buckets it was entirely satisfactory. When applied 
to metal buckets, however, two out of every eight showed cracking and 
chipping. This paint gave no odor after 3 weeks of curing. 

(2) The Kauri Grey Bakelite Resin Enamel was very easy to apply 
and gave much better coverage than the Bucket White. It stood up 
very well on the wooden buckets, but 1 out of every 10 of the metal 
buckets showed chipping. It still gave off a slight odor 3 weeks after 
painting, 

(3) The Interior Tank Finish Aluminum stood up well on the 
wooden buckets, but when used on metal buckets 1 out of 12 showed 
peeling. This paint, like the Kauri, gave a slight odor after curing 
for 3 weeks. 

(4) The Duco Aluminum was found by all the producers to be the 
easiest to apply. At the time of inspection, it was still entirely satis- 
factory, whether used on wooden or metal buckets. This paint, like 
the Bucket White Enamel, gave no odor after 3 wrecks of curing. 

The coverage, in number of buckets per quart of paint, was greatest 
for the aluminum paints. Next was the Kauri; the Bucket White 
Enamel gave the least satisfactory coverage. Eighty percent of the 
metal buckets in the Cortland County trials had never been painted 
before; where there was an old painted bucket of a given type used 
in the trials, there was a corresponding unpainted bucket. When 
there was chipping or peeling of the test paints, it occurred as often 
in the buckets in which the paint was applied over old paint as in those 
in which it was applied directly to the metal surfaces. This removes 
any question as to the chipping or peeling of the test paint being 
an* aftereffect of the treatment by a paint remover. The producers 
noticed no color, flavor, or odor that might have been imparted to the 
sap or sirup by the test paint in any of these trials. 
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SUMMARY 

The three paints, Kauri Grey Bakelite Resin Enamel, Interior 
Tank Finish Aluminum, and Duco Aluminum produce coatings that 
are very effective in keeping the lead of the leaded surfacres of sap 
buckets from being dissolved by the sap under normal conditions, the 
first two named being somewhat better in this respect than the Duco 
Aluminum. In commercial practice the great danger of ex(*.(^ssiv(*< 
lead in maple sirup arises from the collection of sap under abnormal 
conditions, that is, where the sap has become very sour and is then 
allowed to stand in the buckets for a long time. Under these condi- 
tions the paints were, in a few cases, ineffective. 

When painting metal buckets that have been painted before, the 
best results are obtained if the old paint is entirely removed. 

A ] 0-percent solution of commercial trisodium phosphate, when 
used at or near the boiling temperature, is a very cheap and effective 
paint remover. 

For wooden buckets that have been previously painted, better 
results are obtained if the new paint (any one of the approved ones), 
is applied over the old, any loose old paint being first removed by 
brushing. 

If allowed to cure for at least 3 weeks after painting, none of the 
paints used in these experiments imparted any color, flavor, or odor 
to either the sap or the sirup. 
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PHYTOPHTHORA TRUNK CANKER OR COLLAR ROT OF 

APPLE TREES 1 

By R- C. Baines 2 

Associate in botany, Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Trunk cankers have long been known to cause severe losses of trees 
in Indiana apple orchards. In some cases the damage has resulted 
from winter injury, or has been caused by fire blight (£rmma amylovora 
(Burr.) Comm. S.'A. B.). However, the cause of a particular type of 
destructive canlcer on the trunks of apple {Mains sylvestris MiU.) near 
the soil line, which occurs primarily on the Grimes Golden variety in 
Indiana, has not been definitely known. Following a serious epidemic 
of this type of collar rot in 1933, investigations of the nature of the 
disease and its control were undertaken. Phytophthora cactorum (L. 
and’ C.) Shroet. was found to be the causal agent. This paper pre- 
sents the results of studies of the pathogenicity and physiologic spe- 
cialization of the causal fungus, resistance and susceptibility of the 
host, and means of control of the disease. 

THE DISEASE 

HISTORY 

Cankers caused by Phytophthora cactorum on the trunks of Grimes 
Golden trees, described by the writer (S, 5),^ are similar in many re- 
spects to coUar rot cankers of undetermined or doubtful origin reported 
by several investigators. As early as 1858 the dying of apple trees 
as a result of an injury to the bark on the trunk and coUar received 
considerable attention from fruit growers. According to Bradford and 
Cardinell (7), T. T. Lyon in addressing a meeting of horticulturists at 
Kalamazoo, Mich, in 1858, advocated the double-working of trees as a 
means of avoiding winter injury of the tender varieties. They men- 
tion that Baldwin, Tompkins King, Roxbury Russet, _ Rhode Island 
Greening, Esopus Spitzenburg, Hubbardston, and particularly Grimes 
Golden have long been listed as susceptible to collar injury. Stewart, 
Rolfs, and Hall {43), in 1900, described a coUar rot of several varieties 
of apple trees in New York. They mentioned that the Tompkins 
King variety was so susceptible to attack that the disease was generally 
known as the king disease. Grossenbacher (17, 18), in 1909 and 
1912, reported investigations on the nature of coUar rot on apple 
trees in New York, and presented a review of the literature on this 
subject. He did not agree with Headden {19, 20) that arsenical poi- 

1 Received for publication November 19, 1938. 

a The writer wishes to express his appreciation to X)r. B. M. Caldwell for helpful suggestions in the prepa- 
ration of the manuscript and to Dr. Laurenz Greene and Prof. J. A. McClintock for their generous coopera- 
tion in making available most of the trees that were used for inoculation. 

» Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 182, 
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soniiig was the cause of collar rot, but was of the opinion that much of 
the injury was induced by low" winter temperatures. In 1926 Thomas 
(44) concluded that low winter temperatures caused a root and crowui 
injurv on apple trees in New York. 

Collar rot of doubtful or unknowm origin has been reported fre- 
quently. Selby {37), in 1900, in general attributed collar rot of apple 
trees in Ohio to winter injuiy. He mentioned that Grimes Golden, 
Tompkins King, and some other varieties, even in ordinary winters, 
seem to die on one side of the trunk just above the surface of the ground. 
Since the injury w^as not always confined to the south or southwest 
side of the trees, he expressed some doubt that it resulted entirely 
from the effects of w"inter temperatures. In an earlier bulletin (36) he 
reported that two orchards of 8- to^ 10-year-old Baldwin trees were 
ruined by winter freezing in 1881, while Grimes Golden trees under the 
same circumstances. escaped. In 1913 Selby (38) stated that tlie 
very serious collar rot of Grimes Golden trees can be largely overcome 
by using top-grafted rather than root-grafted trees. Later, in 1921, 
Selby ^ and in 1922 Thomas,^ reported a collar rot of undetermined 
origin on Grimes Golden and certain other varieties in Ohio. In 
reply to a question . on collar rot, during a meeting in 1900 of the In- 
diana Horticultural Society, Burton (8, p. 66) stated: 

It is quite likely that Mr. Tilsonris troubled with w^hat I term Grimes’ bark 
disease. It is very much subject to bark disease, which affects it at the ground 
or a little above it. I don’t know of any other tree so affected * * 

In 1921 Gardner (15) reported one orchard in southern Indiana in 
w"hich approximately 25 percent of the Grimes Golden trees were 
affected with a collar rot, the cause of which was unknowm. The 
disease appeared to be particularly serious on trees between 20 and 
25 years of age. Anderson {!), in 1917, attributed a collar rot of 
Grimes Golden in Illinois to winter injury. However, the symptoms 
w'hich he described are similar to those caused by Phytophthora 
cactorum,^ In 1918 Anderson (^) stated that collar rot, or Grimes 
Golden disease, appeared in orchards after the trees were about 10 
years old, and frequently developed so rapidly that by the twrentieth 
year, tw"o-thirds of the Grimes trees were dead or in a dying condi- 
tion. He suggested that double wmrking or high grafting might offer 
a solution of the trouble. In 1919 collar rot of Grimes Golden trees 
in Illinois wuis adjudged to be a physiological condition, since attempts 
to isolate a causal organism failed (33). Anderson ® reported that in 
1920 collar rot caused a crop loss of 1 percent in Illinois. Grimes 
Golden was the principal variety attacked. Anderson stated that the 
exact cause wras unknown, but was probably winter injury. 

Hotson (33), in 1920, concluded that most of the coUar-rot cankers 
in the Yaldma Valley, Wash., were due to fire blight, though the 
evidence that he presented w^as largely circumstantial. He listed a 
number of causes of collar rot, and stated that in the Yakima Valley 
comparatively few of the cankers can be traced to winter injury. As 
in many of the other publications reviewed, no mention was made of 
varieties affected. Magness (36), in 1929, concluded that low winter 
temperatures were the main cause of innmes occurring on the base of 
the trunks and roots of apple trees in Washington. He did not be- 


4 Andeeson, H. W. diseases op pbuij ceops in the united states in 1920. TJ. S. Bur, Plant Indus.. 
Plant Disease BuU. Sup. 14:1-114. 1921. [Mimeographed.J 
s Haskell, R. j., and Wood, Jessie I. diseases of fruit and nut crops in the united states in 1921 . 
XJ. 8. Bur, Plant Indus., Plant Disease Bull. Sup. 20:1-1^. 1922. IMinieograpbed.l 
« See footnote 4. 
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lieve that fire blight, as reported by Hotson (22), Avas an important 
contributing factor. A collar rot occurring on 15 varieties of apple 
trees in Pennsylvania was described by Orton and Adams (29) in 1915. 
They isolated the fire-blight organism from many of the cankers, and 
reported that typical cases of collar blight resulted from artificial in- 
oculations into the collar and roots of young apple trees. The Grimes 
Golden, Baldwin, and York Imperial were listed as very susceptible. 
Many of the symptoms described were similar to those produced by 
Phytophthora cactorum, Orton and Adams found that trees between 
7 and 20 years of age were affected, and that the average age of the 
trees when first infected was between 12 and 13 years, and that on 
many of the trees the canker was confined to the bark at the base of 
the trunk, and showed little advancement in a vertical direction. 

Phytophthora cactorum causes cankers on the trunks and branches 
of many kinds of fruit and nut trees. Osterwalder (SO), in 1912, 
reported the dying of young grafted apple trees in Switzerland, as a 
result of a killing of the bark near the graft union by P. omnivora de 
Bary, now considered synonymous with P. cactorum. Smith and 
Smith (42), in 1925, described a trunk and crowm canker caused by 
P. cactorum and P. citrophthora (Smith and Smith) Leonian, on nur- 
sery and orchard trees of almond, apricot, cherry, peach, pear, plum, 
prune, and black walnut in California. A crowm and trimk canker of 
walnut trees in California, caused by P. cactorum, was described by 
Smith and Barrett (40, hi 1930. Petri (SI), in 1932, observed 
mycelium of a Phytophthora in the necrotic tissues of apple trees 
having collar rot,, in Italy. In 1934 Curzi (10) described a crown rot 
of peach trees in Italy from which P. cactorum was isolated. Dunegan 
(12), in 1935, described a serious canker disease on the stems of young 
peach seedlings in Arkansas which was caused by P. cactorum. In 
1938, Lindquist (25) described a collar rot of 10-year-old apple trees 
in Argentina from wdiicli P. cactorum w’as isolated. Smith (55), in 
1937, reported infection on trees and shrubs of 26 plant genera arti- 
ficially inoculated with a culture of P. cactorum. Tucker (46) exten- 
sively reviewed the literature and showed that P. cactorum is rather 
generally distributed throughout the temperate zones and parasitizes 
many different hosts. Tucker (45) and Smith (39) found that cul- 
tures of P. cactorum were omnivorous. 

Tucker (46) has adequately reviewed much of the literature dealing 
wuth rots of apple and pear fruit caused by Phytophthora cactorum. 
Rose and Lindegren (34) obtained infection on uninjured pear and 
apple fruits placed in dishes containing orchard soil which was covered 
with water. Cooper (9) found that infection of uninjured apple and 
pear fruits by P. cactorum occurred through lenticels, and that zoo- 
spores may cause infection. Gardner (16) mentioned that apple fruit 
rot caused by P. cactorum occurred year after year in an orchard at 
Lafayette, Tnd., and that the fungus apparently persists in the soil 
under the trees. Baines (4, 5) showed that P. cactorum, causing fruit 
rot, may also cause collar rot,^ and suggested that the growth of the 
fungus in the fruit may result in its increase in the soil. 

OCCURRENCE OP PHYTOPHTHORA COLLAR ROT IN INDIANA ORCHARDS 

During 1933 and 1934, years of severe collar rot epidemics in 
Indiana, apple trees in seven commercial orchards were examined 
for collar rot infection with respect to varieties and ages of the trees 
attacked. 
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111 an orchard at Bedford, and in orchards designated as Nos. 1, 
3, and 4 at Vincennes (table 1), an excellent opportunity was afforded 


Table 1. — Occurrence of PhyiopMhora trunk cankers on Grimes Golden in 7 Indiana 
orchards, in 193S and 1934 


Location 

[ Age of tree 

Trees 

healthy 

Trees affected 

Less than 
H girdled 

J-4 to com- 
pletely 
girdled 

Percentage 



Years 

Number 

Number 

Number 


Bedford! 

f 13 

322 

3 

23 

7.0 


1 18 

28 

16 

26 

60.0 

Vincennes: 







Orchard No. 1 3 


14 

58 

4 

54 

50.0 



[ ® 

300 

1 

0 

.3 

Orchard No. 2 


14 

141 

16 

90 

43.0 



[ 19 

216 

6 

11 

7.0 

Orchard No. 3 3. 

1 

r 11 

277 

2 

1 

1.0 


1 

l 18 

49 

8 

94 

68.0 

Orchard No. 44 


14 

370 

175 

200 

50. 0 

Bloomfield, 


16 

370 

5 

92 

21.0 

Evansville 


13 

33 

0 

37 

53. 0 


1 No infection occurred in this orchard on 58 Delicious and 70 Winesap trees (18 years old), or on 86 Arkan- 
sas, 37 Baldwin, 388 Ben Davis, 185 Jonathan, 87 Maiden Blush, 173 Rome Beauty, 46 Stark, 171 Stayman 
Winesap, 18 Northern Spy, 25 Tompkins King, 8 Willowtwig, and 417 Winesap trees, which were 24 years 


UlU. 

3 No infection occurred in this orchard on 1,256 trees 14 years old, of the varieties Jonathan, Oldenburg, 
Rome Beauty, Stayman Winesap, Yellow Transparent, and York Imperial. 

3 In this orchard of approximately 3,000 11-, I4r, and 18-year-old trees of the varieties Delicious, Grimes 
Golden, Jonathan, Oldenburg, Rome Beauty, StasunanWinesap, Yellow Transparent, Winesap, and York 
Imperial, the disease occurred only on Grimes Golden. 

4 In this orchard, comprised of 220 acres of bearing trees of the varieties Arkansas, Ben Davis, Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Maiden Blush, Oldenburg, Rome Beauty, Stayman Winesap, 
Yellow Transparent, Turley, Winesap, Winter Banana, Willowtwig, and York Imperial, infection, other 
than on Grimes Golden, occurred only on Rome Beauty, and only a few trees of this variety were infected. 

to obtain^ information on tbe varieties affected, since in many cases 
other varieties were interplanted among the infected Grimes Golden 
trees. In these orchards, although Grimes Golden was severely 
attacked, no coUar-rot cankers of a parasitic nature were observed 
on trees of the following varieties; Arkansas, Baldwin, Ben Davis, 
Delicious, Golden Delicious, Jonathan, Maiden Blush, Northern Spy, 
Oldenburg, Stark, Stayman Winesap, Tompkins King, Willowtwig, 
Winesap, Winter Banana, Yellow Tr^sparent, and York Imperial. 
Two Rome Beauty trees affected with cankers which girdled the 
trunks were found in the orchard designated as No. 4 at Vincennes. 
The cankers appeared similar to those on Grimes Golden. 

In six plantings of Grimes Golden trees, 14 to 18 years old, from 21 
to 68 percent of the trees were infected with collar rot (table 1). 
In one planting of 19-year-old Grimes Golden trees 7 percent were 
infected. Of two plantings of 13-year-old Grimes Golden trees, one 
was 7 and the other 53 percent infected. Much less infection, 0.3 
and 1 percent, occurred on plantings of Grimes Golden trees 9 and 11 
years old, respectively. A discussion of this is presented later in 
connection with the report of inoculation experiments. 

SYMPTOMS 

Phytophthora cankers occur mainly on the trunks of the trees, but 
in later stages may involve the bases of the scaffold branches (fig. 1, 
C and D). Occasionally, roots near the surface of the ground are 
invaded. The trunk cankers, frequently irregular in shape, enlarge 
rapidly in both lateral and vertical directions and may girdle Grimes 
Golden frees within one season. On double- and high-grafted Grimes 
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Golden, the cankers usually do not extend below the graft union, and 
consequently may not extend to the soil line (fig. 1, C). The first 
symptom of the disease is a wet, discolored area on the surface of the 
bark, resulting from an exudation of liquid from the killed bark 
(fig. 1, Aj c). Frequently the cankers are well advanced, and the 
trunks may be completely girdled before any symptoms are noticeable 
to a casual observer. In later stages of infection, the bark becomes 
dry and the cankers are delimited b 3 ^ a definite margin. The bark 
on old cankers becomes cracked, and may pull away from the trunk 
(fig. 1, p). On severely infected trees the fruit ripens early, the 
foliage in the fall becomes a reddish-bronze color, and premature 
defoliation occurs (fig. 2, A), The affected trees blossom and leaf 
out the following spring, after which the leaves and fruit on branches 
directlj" above the girdled areas on the trmiks usually wilt, and the 
branches die. 

The affected bark of active cankers appears brown and water- 
soaked, and has a strong, fermented odor. Eecently infected bark 
near the margins of enlarging cankers is light brown in color, with 
a gradual diminution of the brown color toward the healthy tissues 
(fig. 1, Bj a). Occasionally, streaks extending 1 to 2 inches be^mnd 
the margin of the canker are found near the cambium. Usually the 
cambium is killed and the sap wood invaded and discolored. The 
enlargement of the cankers is checked in the fall, pi'esumably by the 
maturation of the bark tissues. However, cankers which do not 
girdle trees in one season usually renew activity the following spring 
at various places on their margins. 

PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY 

Infected bark from the margins of actively enlarging cankers on 
the trunks of 13-year-old Grimes Golden trees was fixed, infiltrated 
with paraffin, and sectioned by the usual method for histological 
examination. In sections stained in haematoxylin, and anihne blue 
in picric acid, the mycelium of the fungus, which stained blue, was 
readily differentiated from the host tissues. An abundance of both 
intercellular and intracellular coenocytic mycelium was observed in 
all parts of the infected bark (pi. 1, Aj a). The infection caused a 
distinct disorganization of the host-cell protoplast and a break-down 
of the cell walls, especially of the parenchyma. Mycelium was not 
observed in advance of the discolored area of affected tissues. 

Numerous oospores or chlamydospores, apparently those of Phy- 
tophthora cadorum, were found in mascerated bark^ collected in the 
spring from an overwintering canker produced by artificial inoculation 
(pL 1, E). No sporangial stage of the fungus on the surface of the 
cankers was found by macroscopic examination of many cankers. 

INFECTIOUS NATURE OF CANKER TISSUE 

Early in the investigations, this type of collar rot was demonstrated 
to be infectious when cankers resulted from inoculations made by 
inserting pieces of infected bark into the trunks of five healthy Grimes 
Golden trees 13 years old. Inoculations were made with bark taken 
from each of five cankers. The inoculations were covered with cheese- 
cloth and grafting wax. Typical cankers, from 5 to 15 cm. in diameter, 
resulted after 2 weeks from inoculations made with bark from four 
cankers. 
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Figure 1. — Phytophthora cactorum cankers on Grimes Golden trees: A, Canker 
(a) on an XZ-year-old tree 2 months after inoculation at h. The moist dark- 
colored area (<?) is the first exterior symptom of the disease. Bj The same canker 
as in ^ with the outer bark removed at a to show the light-brown, advancing 
margin of the canker. C, Trunk of tree illustrated in Figure 2, A. The canker 
(a) was confined to the trunk and bases of the main branches and did not 
myade the stock (6). The graft union (c) sharply limited the canker to the 
Grimes Golden tissues. Healthy light-colored tissue at the margin of the 
canker has been ex^sed by removal of the outer bark. D, Trunk of a 14- 
year^ld tree girdled by an old canker with infected bark dry, cracked, and 
mvaded by other organisms. The canker did not advance appreciably above 
the b^ of the main branches at a, &, and c, nor infect the inarch (d) at the 
side of the trunk. 
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Figure 2. — A, 14-year-old, high-grafted Grimes Golden tree with trunk above 
the graft union (o) girdled by Phytophthora cactorum (see fig. 1, C). The tree 
was distinguished by the yellowish-green foliage, becoming redd sh at the tips 
of the upper branches (h, c, and d), and by the partial defoliation. 14-year- 
old Grimes Golden trees (a, 6, and c) girdled by P. cactorum and pulled up. 
The roots of 60 similar trees examined, except 1, were healthy. 
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RELATION OF BACTERIA TO THE DISEASE 

Numerous bacterial colonies were obtained from infected bark of 
17 trunk cankers of Grimes Golden trees by the dilution-plate method. 
Bacteria from these cankers were nonpathogenic wlien inoculated 
into 14- and 18-year-old Grimes Golcjen tree trunks, Briarcliff and 
Premier rose shoots, Rome Beauty and Winesap apple shoots, and 
Bartlett pear fruits. 

Although pathogenic bacteria were not isolated from trunk cankers 
of Grimes Golden, inoculations were made on this variety with the 
fire blight organism, Erwinia amylovora, in an attempt ' to produce 
cankers typical of the collar rot disease. Three cankers less than 3 
cm. in diameter, and delimited by cork at their margins, resulted 
from 12 inoculations made on the trunks of 11 14-year-old and 1 
18-year-old Grimes Golden trees on May 11, 1934. Five bark cankers 
similar to these were also formed around the bases of inoculated 
succulent shoots which were on the trunks or bases of the first main 
branches of these trees. The culture of E, amylomra used in the 
inoculations was pathogenic on apple shoots and pear fruits. Obvi- 
ously the trunk canker disease of Grimes Golden differed greatly from 
that caused by fire blight. 

THE CAUSAL FUNGUS (PHYTOPHTHORA CACTORUM) 

ISOLATION 

Phytophthora cactorum ^ was consistently isolated from small pieces 
of infected bark taken from the margins of enlarging cankers. The 
infected bark tissue was surface-sterilized in a solution of 1:1,000 
mercuric chloride, twice rinsed in sterile water, and then plated on 
potato-dextrose agar. Other fungi, including an undetermined species 
of Alternaria^ and a few bacteria, grew from some of the tissue plant- 
ings. No infection was obtained when the altemaria fungus was 
inoculated into the bark of the trunk of an 18-year-old Grimes 
Golden tree,^ The bacteria which grew from some of the plantings 
were not typical of Erwinia amylovora, and apparently were similar to 
those obtained by the dilution-plate method mentioned earlier. 

During 1934-36, Phytophthora cactorum was obtained from 49 of 
the 64 cankers on the trunks of Grimes Golden trees from which 
isolation was attempted. The cankers from which the fungus mis 
isolated were collected in H orchards in the vicinity of Bedford, 
Bloomfield, Evansville, Indianapolis, Mitchell, and Vincennes, Incl. 
All colonies of P. cactorum obtained from the 49 cankers, except 1, 
appeared to be similar in cultural characters on potato 2-percent 
dextrose agar. From 1 canker both an atypical culture and a typical 
culture of P, cactorum were isolated. 

The isolation of Phytophthora cactorum from inactive cankers was 
found difficult by the tissue-planting procedure. However, when 
apple fruits were inoculated with small pieces of infected bark from 
the margins of such cankers, a rot frequently developed from which 
P ^ cactorum was readily isolated. The percentage of inoculations of 
this type producing infection of the fruits was rather low when the 
bark was secured from the centers of cankers. 

‘The writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Dr. C. M. Tucker in the identification of the 
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Fallen apples on the ground were frequently found rotted by 
Phytophthora cactorum during 1934-36. Cultures of P, cadorum, 
which appeared similar to those obtained from cankers, were obtained 
from 46 Grimes Golden, 5 Baldwin, 2 Stayman Winesap, and 3 
Thompkins King fruits. 

Phytophthora cadorum was also isolated from orchard soil. Twenty- 
eight samples of surface soil were collected in five orchards on October 
15, 1935, and 7 and 11 samples were collected in an orchard at La- 
fayette on September 29 and October 24, 1936, respectively. The soil 
from each sample Was introduced into shallow holes made in Grimes 
Golden fruits that had been picked at a height of 4 to 6 feet and 
washed in 95-percent alcohol. The soil was sealed in with petroleum 
jelly, and the inoculated apples were placed in waxed paper bags to 
retard drying, and incubated at 24®^ C. After 9 days decay was 
evident around many of the inoculations, and tissue plantings were 
made from the rots more or less typical of P. cadorum. 

No cultures of Phytophthora cadorum were isolated from the fruits 
inoculated with soil collected on October 15, 1935. Cultures were 
obtained from 2 of the 7 samples of soil collected on September 29, 
1936, and from 1 of the 11 samples collected on October 24, 1936. 
From many of the inoculations a soft rot developed which was not 
typical of P. cadorum. No decay developed on 12 fruits which were 
punctured with a cork borer, nor on 4 into which sterile soil was 
introduced. 

PATHOGENICITY 
Material and Methods 

To test the pathogenicity of Phytophthora cactorum on Grimes 
Golden trees, 12 cultures were selected as being representative of the 
cultures in type of growth on potato-dextrose agar. Of the cultures 
selected, Nos. 1 to 7 (table 2) were isolated from cankers on the trunks 
of Grimes Golden trees at Bedford, Evansville, and Vincennes; Nos. 
9 to 11 from apple fruits at Lafayette and Vincennes; and Nos. 26 and 
27 from soil at Lafayette. The pathogenicity of culture 1 also was 
tested on trees of two additional species of apple, on two species of 
cherry, on three of plum, and on one of peach, pear, and quince which 
were growing in a field plot. 

Inoculations were made with these cultures on 140 Grimes Golden 
apple trees, 2 to 30 years old, during 1934-38. All the trees inoculated, 
unless otherwise stated, were growing normally. Nearly all the 
inoculations were made during June, July, and August. The trees 
were inoculated by inserting a small quantity of mycelium and aga.r 
into a deep incision made with the point of a scalpel. The inoculum 
was obtained from colonies 3 to 5 days old grown on potato 2-percent 
dextrose agar. The inoculations were covered with cheesecloth and 
sealed with warm, low melting point grafting wax (fig. 3, ^). Before 
each inoculation the instruments used were flamed. During 1934 the 
check incisions were made similarly to the above, except that no 
inoculum was introduced into the wound. However, in 1935-36 a 
small quantity of sterile potato-dextrose agar was inserted in the 
check incisions. 

Results op Inoculations 

All the cultures except No. 2 (table 2) were severely pathogenic on 
the trunks of Grimes Golden trees between 8 and 30 years of age 
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Figitbe 3. — A, Infection (a) not externally visible on trunk of a 13-year-old 
Grimes Golden tree 3 weeks after inoculation at (6). The wet, discolored area 
below the canker caused by exudation of a liquid from the infected area is the 
first external symptom of the disease. No infection resulted from an inocula- 
tion (c) on the Virginia crab stock. B, Inoculation incision (a) on a resistant 
(Jonathan) variety, with outer bark cut away to show the sharp limitation of 
the disease; check incision (b) on branch, which was similar to that on the 
tnmk^ G, Canker (a) produced by artificial inoculation on Grimes Golden 
br^ch 15 crn^. in diameter. i>, Slight enlargement at (a) of an inoculation 
mmsion, ^ch h^ ceased enlarging and was classified as infection failure, on 
a Grimes Goldeh branch 8 cm. in diameter. 
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Cultures Nos. 1, 3 to 7, 9 to 11, 26, and 27 were severely pathogenic 
on trees 8 or more years old. Usually the cankers were 20 to 25 cm, 
in diameter 1 month after inoculation, and showed no evidence of 
being checked (fig. 1, .A, 5). In many cases the cankers girdled the 
11- to 14-year-old Grimes trees within 3 months after inoculation. 
Phytophthora cactorum was obtained from each of the 32 cankers from 
which reisolation was attempted. No infection occurred on the 2- 
to 4-year-old trees, which were inoculated with culture No. 1. 

A .canker resulted from only one of five inoculations made with 
culture No. 2, although it was isolated from a canker and was similar 
in culture to the highly parasitic strains. This canker increased 
rapidly in size, suggesting that with this culture infection is estab- 
lished with difficulty, although it is capable of developing once estab- 
lished. 

Table 2 . — Pathogenicity of Phytophthora cactorum on Grimes Golden trees in 

Indiana orchards 






Trees 

inocu- 

lated 

Inoculations * 

Source of culture 

Culture 

No. 

Year of 
inoculation 

Age of 
! trees 

1 Total 

1 Produc- 
ing 

cankers 2 

Canker - 

1 

1935 

Years 

2 

Number 

5 

Number 

8 

Number 

0 

Do 

1 i 

1936 

3 

5 

8 

0 

Do 

1 

1937 

4 

5 

8 

0 

Do - 

1 i 

1938 

5 

3 

6 

1 

Do... - 

1 

193S 

8 

3 

3 

3 

Do 

1 

1934 

11 1 

1 

2 

2 


1 

1936 

lil 

12 

15 

13 

Do 1 

1 

1935 

12 1 

4 

4 

4 

Do 

1 

1934 

13 I 

12 

14 

13 

Do I 

1 

1935 

14 ! 

33 

33 

25 

Do - i 

1 

1934 

18 i 

2 

8 

8 

Do 

1 

1935 

19 

6 

13 

12 

Do 

1 

1935 

20 

28 

29 

27 

Do - 

1 

1935 

30 

2 

6 

5 

Do - 

2 

1935 

19 

2 

5 

1 

Do 

3 

1936 

11 

1 

2 

2 

Do 

3 

1935 

19 

2 

5 

5 

Do - 

4 

1935 i 

19 

2 

5 

3 

Do 

5 

1935 ! 

19 

2 ■ 

5 

5 

Do - 

6 

1935 

19 

2 

5 

4 

Do - 

7 

1935 

19 

2 

5 

5 

Fruit rot 

9 

1935 i 

19 

3 

5 

4 

Do - 

10 

1936 

11 

1 

2 

1 

Do - 

11 

1936 

19 

2 

6 

4 

Soil - 

26 

1936 

11 

2 

4 

3 

Do 

27 

1936 

11 

2 

4 

2 


1 No cankers resulted from the 113 check incisions. 

2 P. cactorum was obtained from each of 32 cankers from which reisolation was attempted. 

The results of inoculation of the trunks of species of Prunus, Pyrus, 
and Cydonia with culture No. 1 of Phytophthora cactorum are presented 
in table 3. Two-year-old trees of Prunus mahaleb L. (cherry), P. 
avium L. (cherry), P. americana Marsh, (plum), and 6-year-old trees 
of P. persica (L.) Batsch. var. Elberta (peach), and 1 tree of P, domes- 
tica L. var. Eeme Claude (plum), 20 years or more old, were highly 
susceptible to infection by P, cactorum (fig. 4, A, B, G), Only one 
of five 2-year-old trees of Prunus cerasijera Ehrh. (plum) became 
infected. No infection occurred on 2-year-old trees of Pyrus baccata 
L. (apple), P, coronaria L. (apple), P. serotina Rehd. (pear), and 
Cydonia oblonga Mill, (quince)* 
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Figure 4.-—^, Canker (a) on 6-year-old peach tree (artificial inoculation). B, 
Canker (a) on 2-year-old mazzard cherry tree resulting from inoculation at 6, 
C, Canker (a) on 2-year-old mahaleb cherry tree resulting from inoculation at 
check incision at c. Z>, inoculations on 2(>-year-old, double-worked Grimes 
Golden tree, producing canker, (a) on Grimes scion, which extended to graft 
union (o), but no infection from inoculation on Delicious stock (c), nor from 
clieck incision (d) on Grimes scion. B, Canker on trunk of 14-year-old Grimes 
Golden tree treated by scarification and ready for painting with Bordeaux paint 
F, Infection of peony shoot following artificial inoculation with a virulent culture. 
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Table 3 — Results of inoculation of trees of Pnmus, Pi/ruSy and Cydonia species 
with culture No, 1 of Phytophthora cactonim 


Species 

Age of tree 

Trunks in- 
. oculfited 

Cankers 
, produced i 

Check in- 
cisions 

! 

Prunus aiium ! 

Tears 

2 

Number 
\ 5 

Number 

3 

Number 
i 5 

PruniLS mahaleb i 

2 

5 


5 

Prunus americana 

2 

5 

! 4 

5 

Prunus cerasifera 

2 

5 

1 

5 

Prunus domesfica 

29 

34 

2 

0 

Prunus persica 

6 

3 

3 

3 

Pyrusbaccata 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Pyrus coronaria 

2 1 

5 i 

0 

5 

Pyr us serotina 

2 


0 

5 

Cydon ia oblonga 

2 

5 ! 

0 

5 


1 Apparently pure cultures of Phytophthora eactorum were reisolated from cankers on Prunum aEium, P. 
xnahakh, P, americana, and P. domesiica. 

2 No infecfion resulted from the check indisions. 

3 Inoculations made on large branches. 

No infection resulted from the check incisions during these tests. 
This fact was considered to Justify the practice of not sterilizmg the 
surface of the bark prior to inoculating. The orchards in which the 
inoculations were made were relatively free from fire-blight and collar- 
rot infection. 

PHYSIOLOGIC SPECIALIZATION 
Matbeial and Methods 

The inoculations to differentiate physiologic races of the fungas, 
unless otherwise stated, were made in a 10-year-old orchard of Grimes 
Golden trees, which contained 1 or 2 trees of each of the 30 other vari- 
eties listed in table 5 and footnote 2 of that table. These trees 
appeared normal, and a week before they were inoculated in July 1936, 
betw''een 300 and 400 gallons of water were applied under each tree 
to insure plentiful soil moisture during the experiment. The sources 
of the 12 cultures of Phytophthora eactorum tested are given in table 4. 
Inoculations were made on the trunk of each tree, except Grimes 
Golden, with the 10 cultures Nos. 1, 8, and 12 to 19, Each of the 
12 cultures was tested on one or more Grimes Golden trees. One 
check incision on each tree, into which sterile potato-dextrose agar 
was introduced, remained free from^ infection during these tests. 
The inoculations were made as previously described. In addition, 
inoculations with culture No. 1 were made on 28 varieties, between 12 
and 80 years old (footnote 3, table 5). The number of trees available 
for inoculation was limited because of the danger of killing valuable 
trees of bearing age. 


Table 4. — Cultures of Phytophthora eactorum tested for physiologic specialization 


Culture 

No. 

Host 

Place isolated and year 

Collector or source of 
culture 1 

1 

Grimtis Gnldpin . 

Indiana, 1934 

Writer. 

8 

do 

do.l. 

Do. 

12 

Apple fruit 


Baarn, Netherlands. 

13 

Lilium candidum.,..^ 

Indiana, 1936 * 

E. P. Imlc. 

14 

Lilac 

Massachusetts, 1929 _.i 

K, S. Chest#^r. 

15 

Peony 

Indiana — 

Baarn, Netherlands. 

16 

Citrus 

Korea 

Do. 

17 

Priobotrya Japonica 

Japan 

T. Tasini. 

M. F. Harris, 

18 

Snapdragon 

C&fornia, 1932 

19 

Pintt* sp- - 


Baarn, Netherlands. 

20 

Unknown.. 


Do. 

T. Tasugi. 

21 

Lilium dauricum 

Japan. 




1 Cultures Nos. 12 aud 14 to 21, inclusive, were received from C. M. Tucker. 
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Three-week-old flax (Red Wing) plants and peony (Mme. Bou- 
langer) shoots grooving in a greenhouse also were inoculated with the 
12 cultures of Phytophthora cactorum listed in table 4. A small 
quantity^ of mycelium from a culture on pototo-dextrose agar was 
inserted in the stems and covered with a piece of rubber tape. Two 
groups of 5 plants of flax were grown separately in a greenhouse 
bench and inoculated with each culture. The tests on peony were 
conducted in two trials. Five shoots were inoculated in the first trial 
and 10 in the second. A similar number of check plants treated with 
sterile potato-dextrose agar instead of inoculum remained free from 
infection during these tests. 

The virulence of the cultures on flax and peony was recorded by 
assigning values of 0, 1, 2, and 3 to the recognized classes of infection 
resmting from the inoculations. The value 3 was assigned to the 
severely infected plants, 0 to the plants not infected, and intermediate 
values to the plants in the intermediate classes. A virulence of 3 was 
assigned to the cultures which were pathogenic on the 10-year-old 
apple trees. 

Differential Pathogenicity of Cultures 

Culture No. 1 isolated from a Grimes Golden trunk was the most 
widely pathogenic culture on the apple varieties, producing cankers 
on Grimes Golden, Tompkins King, Northwestern Greening, Rome 
Beauty, and Stark (table 5). Four other cultures also produced 
cankers on apple trunks, but differed from culture No. 1 and from one 
another in the varieties that they infected. Culture 13, from Lilium 
candidum L., was pathogenic on Tompkins King, Rome Beauty, and 
Stark. Culture 17, from loquat, infected Tompkins Bong and Smoke- 
house, being the only culture to infect the latter variety. Culture 14, 
from lilac, infected only Tompkins King of the 10-year-old trees, but 
it also infected 19-jear-old Grimes Golden in another test. Culture 8, 
isolated from a Grimes Golden trimk and atypical in growth on media, 
infected only Gano, and was the only culture to infect this variety. 
Cultures Nos. 12, 15, 16, 18, and 19 failed to infect any of the above- 
mentioned seven varieties, which were infected by one or more of the 
other cultures. Cultures 20 and 21 were nonpathogenic. on Grimes 
Golden. Phytophthora cactorum was reisolated from cankers formed 
by the pathogenic cultures. 

' Inoculations of flax and peony also brought out differences in 
pathogenicity of the cultures. Cultures 1, 8, 13, 14, and 17, patho- 
genic on one or more varieties of apple, were only slightly pathogenic 
on flax. With the exception of cultures 12 and 15, all of the remaining 
cultures that were nonpathogenic on apple were highly virulent on 
flax. All the cultures except No. 15, vrere highly virulent on peony 
(fig. 4, F). Phytophthora cactorum wsls reisolated from infected flax 
and peony plants. 

The data presented above are too limited to permit definite classi- 
fication of races of Phytophthora cactorum. However, the writer 
believes that significant differences in the capacity of cultures of 
P, cactorum to cause collar rot on different apple varieties have been 
demonstrated. 


169102 - 39 - 
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VARIETAL SUSCEPTIBILITY 

TRUNK CANKER 

Seven apple varieties were susceptible to pliytoplitliora trunk canker 
(table 5). The Gano variety was infected by one culture, Grimes 
Golden by two, Tompkins King by four, Northw-estern Greening by 
one, Rome Beauty by two, Smokehouse by one, and Stark by two. 
A culture of Phytophthora cactorvm isolated from peony in 1937, and 
not included in table 5, was pathogenic on the trunks of 20-yeax'-old 
Grimes Golden. 

No infection resulted on trimks of 10-year-old Arkansas, Baldvdn, 
Ben Davis, Winter Banana, Cortland, Delicious, Oldenburg, Early 
Harvest, Golden Delicious, Hubbardston, King David, Lowland 
Raspberry, McIntosh, !Maiden Blush, Northern Spy, Paragon, 
Rhode Island Greening, Stayman Winesap, Starking, Wagener, 
Wealthy, Winesap, Yellow Transparent, and York Imperial apple 
trees when inoculated with cultures 1, 8, and 12 to . 19. In addition, 
Benoni, Fameuse, Hibernal, Mann, Red Astraclian, Transcendent 
crab, Virginia crab, and Walbridge apple trees, 13 to 30 years of age, 
were resistant to infection by culture No. 1. The inoculations on 
the trunks from which no infection was recorded, in many cases 
developed a slight enlargement of the inoculation incision (fig. 3, B). 
In some cases, only one or two inoculations were made with a given 
culture on a variety. Therefore, final conclusions on the reaction 
of a variet)^ to a given culture cannot be made from these tests. 

ROOT ROT 

Cankers near the bases of the tnmks of an own-rooted Grimes 
Golden, 14 years old, and of an 18-year-old Grimes Golden on French 
crab seedling roots, extended into the large roots. The writer ^vas 
unable to determine wdiether the infected roots arose from the Grimes 
Golden scion of the latter tree. Apparently pure cultures of Phy- 
tophthora cactorum were isolated from diseased bark from the roots of 
both trees. The cankers on the roots had definite margins and the 
infected periderm was brown and soft. In an orchard at Vincennes, 
14-year-old Grimes Golden trees severely girdled by phytophthora trunk 
cankers 'were pulled with a tractor (fig. 2, B). The French crab 
seedling roots of 49 of these trees were healthy. On 1 tree a large 
root was decayed by an undetermined organism. 

FRUIT ROT 

Apple fruits of 29 varieties were inoculated with Phytophthora 
cactorum culture No. 1, Two fruits of each variety were taken from 
cold storage on November 29, 1935, swabbed with 95-percent alcohol, 
and inocidated by introducing into a puncture a small quantity of 
mycelium from a young ciilture. The inoculations were sealed 
with petroleum jelly. A check puncture was made on the side of 
each fruit opposite the inoculation. Each variety was enclosed in a 
waxed paper bag. 

Typical decay was produced by all the inoculations and none by 
the check punctures. After 1 week the infected areas were between 
3.3 and 6.3 cm. in diameter on the Baldwin, Ben Davis, Oldenburg, 
Fameuse, Grimes Golden, Hubbardston, Jonathan, Tompkins King, 
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Lowland Raspberry, McIntosh, Maiden Blush, Northern Spy, North- 
western Greening, Rome Beauty, Gallia Beauty, Red Delicious, 
Rhode Island Greening, Stark, Stayman Winesap, Smokehouse, 
Yellow Transparent, Turley,' Wagener, Winesap, Winter Banana, and 
York Imperial varieties, between 2.2 and 3.3 cm. on Banks and 
Golden Delicious, and 1.3 cm. on Arkansas. 

FACTORS AFFECTING RESISTANCE AND SUSCEPTIBILITY 
TO COLLAR ROT 

RELATION OF AGE AND VIGOR OP GRIMES GOLDEN TREES TO INFECTION 

The trunks of Grimes Golden trees ranging in age from 2 to 30 years 
were inoculated with culture No. 1 (table 2). The 2-year-old trees 
were nursery-budded and were inoculated the season that they were 
replanted. These young trees grew \dgoroixsly, and were reinociilated 
twice during each of the following 3 years. No infection occurred 
until the fourth year. Then one canker resulted from six inoculations 
on three 5-year-old trees. The marked resistance of the 2- to 4-year- 
old trees is difficult to explain. Presumably a similar type of resistance 
occurred when lai'ge scaffold hranches of older trees were inoculated, 
as will be shown later. Typical cankers were produced on the trunks 
of Grimes Golden trees 8 to 30 years old. All the trees were growing 
well when inoculated, except two 30-year-old trees and a few 14- 
year-old trees on poor soil. Typical cankers were obtained on the 
30-year-old trees, but the small, slow-growing 14-year-old trees on 
areas of poor soil appeared to be more resistant to infecton than more 
vigorous trees in the same orchard. 

tliider conditions of natural infection the disease occurs chiefly 
on Grimes Golden trees over 13 years of age, as mentioned above. 
However, Grimes Golden trees 8 and 11 to 13 years of age were easily 
infected when mycelium of the fungus was introduced into the bark 
of the trunks. It appeared likely that these younger trees escape 
infection through the operation of some factors other than internal 
resistance to^ the parasite. Therefore, a series of inoculations was 
made by placing inoculum on the iminjured bark of 11- and 19-year-olcl 
trees. Colonies of culture No. 1, grown for 2 weeks on prune-extract 
medium, were placed on the uninjured surfaces of the tnmks of 
Grimes Golden trees, and covered with moist cheesecloth and heavy 
wrapping paper for 3 days. Check areas were treated similarly, 
except that no inoculum was used. From nine inoculations made on 
six, 19-year-old trees, six cankers developed on four trees. One month 
after inoculation the cankers were 13 to 25 cm. in diameter and showed 
no evidence of being checked. The fungus was reisolated from four 
cankers. No infection resulted from four inoculations and two check 
treatments made on six 11-year-old trees nor from five check treat- 
ments on 19-year-old trees. The results show 19-year-old trees to be 
susceptible to infection from inoculum placed on the un wounded trunk, 
and they suggest a structural resistance in 1 1-year-old trees to infection 
from such inoculation. 

RESISTANCE OF BRANCHES 

Cankers caused by natural infection with Phytophthora cactorvm 
have never been observed by the writer on scaffold branches. To 
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determine whether the branches are actually resistant or whether they 
merely escape infection, inoculations were made during 1935 on both 
the trunks and branches of 22 varieties ranging in age from 12 to 30 
years. Mycelium of culture No. 1 of P. cacttnum was placed in 
incisions in the bark, as previously described. 

Typical cankers resulted on the trunks of 38 of 46 Grimes Golden 
trees inoculated (table 6). However, only 3 cankers developed from 
70 inoculations on branches. One canker, 20 cm. long, encircled a 
branch 5 cm. in diameter on a 12-year-old Grimes Golden. The 
canker was sunken, had a definite mai^in, and the cambium under 
most of the canker appeared healthy. Phytophthora cadorum was 
reisolated. A second branch canker, 7 cm. in diameter, occurred on a 
branch 8 cm. in diameter on a 14-year-old Grimes Golden tree. It 
was definitely checked in growth and delunited from sound bark. 
A third canker occurred on a main scaffold branch 15 cm. in diameter 
on a 19-year-old tree. Two months after inoculation the canker was 
35 cm. in diameter and still enlarging (fig. 3, C). No infection oc- 
curred on the trunks or branches of the other 21 varieties inoculated 
except Rome Beauty. A trunk canker resulted from inoculations on 
2 Rome Beauty trees. From all the inoculations of branches that 
were classed as no infection, a shght enlargement of the inoculation 
wound took place (fig. 3, D). 


Table 6. — Susceptibility of the branches and trunks of apple trees to infection by 
Phytophthora cactorum, culture No, 1 






Inoculations on branches 

Variety i 

Age of 

Trees in- 

Trunks in- 




trees 

oeulated 

fected 2 

Diameter 

Inocula- 

Cankers 





of branches 
inoculated 

tions 

produced 


Years 

Number 

Number 

Centimeters 

Number 

Number 


12 

4 

4 

5-7 

4 

1 


13 

4 

4 

4-7 

4 

0 


14 

33 

25 

5-10 

33 

1 

Grimes Golden 

< 19 

2 

2 

7-15 

7 

j 


19 

1 

1 

2-16 

18 

0 


20 

1 

1 

11 

1 

0 


30 

1 

1 

10 

3 

{) 

Home Beauty ' 

/ 13 

\ 30 

1 

1 

5-7 

2 

0 


1 

0 

12 

2 

0 


1 No infection resulted from a trunk and branch inoculation on 4 Arkansas, 1 Winter Banana, 2 Bahiwin, 

1 Benoni, 3 Oldenburg, 6 Fameuse, 3 Hibernal, 2Hubbardston, 4 Jonathan, 2 Tompkins King, 10 McIntosh, 

2 Maiden Blush, 1 Mann, 2 Northern Spy, I Rhode Island Greening, 2 Red Astrachan, 5 Stavman Winesup, 
2 Wagener, 9 Wealthy, and 8 W^’inesap trees. 12 to 30 years of age. 

2 No infection resulted from 44 check incisions in the trunks. 

INTERACTION OP STOCK AND SCION COMPONENTS OP GRAFTED TREES IN RELATION 
TO RESISTANCE AND SUSCEPTIBILITY 

In an effort to avoid trunk cankers, Grimes Golden trees are fre- 
quently propagated by grafting tbe Grimes scion on the stock, 6 or 
more inches above the soil line, and also by double-working, i. e., by 
using a second variety to form the base of the trunk onto which the 
Grimes Golden is grafted. Such trees were used to study the possible 
eff^t of stock-scion interaction on the respective susceptibility or 
resistance of the component parts of the trees to infection by Phyto^ 
phihora cdctorum. Fourteen- and twenty-year-old Grimes Golden 
trees propagated on 13 varieties of stocks, were available for this 
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test. The Grimes Golden trees, propagated on 5 varieties, had been 
double-worked in the nursery. The roots of these trees were French 
crab seedlings. The Grimes Golden scions on 8 varieties of own- 
rooted stocks had been grafted 8 to 18 inches above the soil line. 
The roots of the own-rooted stocks were of the same variety as the 
base of the trunk. Inoculations w^ere made with culture No. 1 near 
the graft union on the Grimes Golden and also on the stock variety 
of each tree (fig. 4, D). 

Large trunk-cankers were formed on the scion, or Grimes Golden 
portion, of 56 of the 68 trees inoculated (table 7). Northwestern 
Greening was the only variety of stock tested that was susceptible, 
cankers resulting from four of the six inoculations made on four, 
20-year-old double-worked trees. No infection occurred from the 
inoculations on stocks of the varieties Arkansas, Red Astrachan, 
Delicious, Oldenburg, Fameuse, Hibernal, Lowland Raspberry, 
Northern Spy, Northern Spy seedling, Transcendent crab, Walbridge, 
and Wealthy, nor from the check incisions. The downward advance 
of the cankers on the Grimes Golden bark was checked at the graft 
union with the resistant stocks. However, when the Grimes Golden 
was on Northwestern Greening stock, the cankers extended across 
the graft unions. In this experiment there appeared to be no inter- 
action between the stock and scion which influenced the character- 
istic resistance or susceptibility of the varieties. 

Table 7. — Results of inocidniions of stock and scion components of the trunks of 
high- and double-grafted Grimes Golden trees with culture No. 1 of PhytopMhora 
cactorum 


Varietal composition of the trees i 


Intermediate stock 


Rootstock 


Age 

of 

trees 


Trees 

inocu- 

lated 


Component varieties of 
trunks inoculated 


Inoc- 
ula- 
tions 2 


Can- 

kers 

pro- 

duced 


Years 


Arkansas. 

None 

Delicious. 

Do... 

None 

Do-_. 

Do„_. 

Do,„ 


French crab seedling... 

Red Astrachan 

French crab seedling...' 

— -i 

Oldenburg j 

Famease ...j 

Hibernal 

Lowland Raspberry .... 


20 

14 

14 

20 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Northwestern Greening. 


French crab seedling. _. 


20 


None 

Do 

Do 

Walbridge. 

None 

Do 


Northern Spy 

Northern Spy seedling. 

Transcendent crab 

French crab seedling... 

Wealthy 

Grimes Golden i 


14 

14 

14 

a) 

14 

14 


Num^ 

her 

8 

1 

6 

10 

6 

1 

3 
6 

4 
4 

3 

4 

5 

6 
1 


rGrimes Golden 

I Arkansas 

/Grimes Golden 

Red Astrachan 

/Grimes Golden . 

Delicious 

/Grimes Golden 

/Grimes Golden 

Oldenburs'... 

/Grimes Golden 

Fameuse 

/Grimes Golden 

\ Hibernal... 

rGrimes Golden 

Rowland Raspberry 

f Grimes Golden.. 

N orth western Green- 
ing 

/Grimes Golden 

I, Northern Spy 

/Grimes Golden I 

1 Northern Spy seedling.! 

/Grimes Golden ..j 

\ Transcendent crab ' 

/Grimes Golden ; 

/Grimes Golden _i 

(Wealthy ; 

Grimes Golden 


Num- 

her 

8 

8 

1 

1 

0 

5 
10 

9 

6 
7 
1 
1 
3 

3 
6 
6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
6 
2 


Num- 

ber 

7 

0 

1 

0 

4 
0 
9 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 

3 
0 

5 
0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 
0 

4 
0 

6 
0 
2 


1 Scion always Grimes Golden 

' z No cankers resulted from 64 check i ncisions in |tninks of Grimes Golden and 2 in trunks of the Arkansas 
variety. 
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CONTROL OF THE DISEASE 

EFFECT OF HEIGHT OF THE GRAFT UNION ON INFECTION 

During 1933 and 1934 collar rot of Grimes Golden appeared to be 
more prevalent on low-grafted and budded trees tban on double- 
worked trees. Therefore, measurements were made of the height of 
the graft unions formed between the Grimes scion and the stock, to 
determine whether collar-rot cankere were more prevalent on trees 
with low than with high graft unions. These measurements were 
made in an orchard of 467 double-worked, 16-year-old trees in which 
21 percent were killed by phytophthora collar rot. 

The height of the graft unions of the diseased and the healthy trees 
ranged respectively, from 0 to 22 and from 0 to 24 inches above the 
soil. The mean height of the graft unions of trunk canker-infected 
trees was 12.4 mches and that of uninfected trees 12.8 inches. Of 354 
trees with graft unions 15 inches or less above the soil, 75, or 21 per- 
cent, were infected. Of the remaining 113 trees with higher graft 
unions, 22, or 19 percent, were infected. Within a group of 15 trees 
having graft unions 20 to 24 inches above the soil 7 were infected. 
Evidently the propagation of Grimes Golden trees by grafting 15 to 22 
inches above the soil is not effective in reducing natural infection with 
Phytophthora cactorum. 

Apple growers interviewed, however, are of the opinion that in 
general less infection occurs on double-worked trees than on regular 
grafted and budded trees . It may be that in years when phytophthora 
coUar-rot does not occur in epidemic severity, double-worked trees 
are not so readily infected as low-grafted and budded trees. The use 
of resistant varieties of apple to form the roots and trunk of the trees, 
and the grafting of the Grimes Golden variety on these stocks 30 
inches or more above the sod, may stdl be a means of reducing in- 
fection from Phytophthora cactorum, although no observations have 
been made of Grimes Golden trees grafted at this height. 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE AS A PREVENTATIVE OF COLLAR ROT 

The effectiveness of bordeaux mixture as a preventive of collar rot 
was tested in two orchards. A 16:16:100 bordeaux mixture contain- 
ing 1 gallon of miscible od was tested in 1935, and a 30:30: 100 bordeaux 
mixture was tested in 1936 and 1937. The sprays were applied on 
the trunks of Grimes Golden trees after the dormant period when the 
apple buds were swelling. 

One orchard, at Vincennes, Ind., was 12 years old in 1935. In this 
orchard the sprays were applied to pairs of tree rows alternating 
with pairs of unsprayed control rows. There was a total of 151 
sprayed and 128 control trees. The other orchard, at Bloomfield, 
Ind., was 17 years old in 1935. The trees in two-thirds of the rows, 
comprising 235 trees, were sprayed, whde every third row, comprising 
135 trees, was left unsprayed as a control. During the years of the 
test, additional sprays for the control of apple scab and codling moth 
were applied to all tie trees. 

Cankers developed from natural infection on 3, 1, and 0.6 percent 
of the sprayed trees, and on 9, 4, and 0.8 percent of the unsprayed 
trees in the Vincennes orchard during the years 1935, 1936, and 1937, 
respectively. In the orchard at Bloomfield, cankers developed on 
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1, 0, and 0.4 percent of the sprayed trees and on 1, 0, and Lo percent 
of tlie unsprayed trees^ during the years 1935, 1936, and 1937, 
respectively. 

TREATMENT FOR CANKERS BY DECORTICATION 

In August 1934, 13 cankers on 14-year-old Grimes Golden trees 
wei'e treated by decortication. The diseased bark and the healthy 
bark for 4 cm. beyond the margins of the cankers and the infecteci 
and discolored wood beneath the canlcers were removed (fig. 4, E), 
The wounds were then painted over with bordeaux-oil paint, as used 
by Zeller { 48 ). The development of the cankers was permanently 
checked on 10 trees, while 3 showed slight development in restricteci 
areas. 

TREATMENT OP CANKERS WITH ZINC CHLORIDE AND SODIUM ARSENITE SOLUTIONS 

The effectiveness of a number of chemical solutions in arresting 
the development of cankers was tested on Grimes Golden trees 
from 8 to 25 years old, at Bloomfield, Lafayette, Mitchell, and 
Vincennes, Ind. The solutions were apphed with a brush to the 
surface of the cankers and to the bark in areas 5 cm. in advance of the 
cankers. The margins of the cankers when not readily evident were 
ascertained by probing with a knife, and marked by placing tacks at 
intervals. In a few treatments with zinc cliloride, a thin layer of the 
outer bark at the advancing margins of cankers was removed with a 
knife before applying the solution. 

Cankers treated^ with 10-percent copper arsenite in 10-percent 
ammonium hydroxide, 5- and 10-percent aqueous solutions of sodium 
arsenite, ^ and'Day’s (I I) solutions containing 43, 53, 64, or 71 per- 
cent of zinc chloride in acidified 74-percent alcohol, were not effectively 
controlled. The cutting away of the outer bark prior to treatment 
did not improve the effectiveness of the zinc chloride solutions. 

Trunk cankers on 93 Grimes Golden trees were treated with a 10- 
percent solution of sodium arsenite in 50-percent alcohol during the 
fall of 1935. Only 1 of these cankers showed further erdagrement 
when observed 5 weeks after treatment. Twenty-five untreated 
cankers continued to enlarge. The cankers were again observed after 
renewal of growth during the spring. None of the treated cankers 
showed renewed growth at that time. However, the data on possible 
renewed growth in the spring is inconclusive, since only 2 of the 25 
untreated cankers renewed growth. The failure of the untreated 
cankers to enlarge in 1936 was an unusual occurrence, possibly asso- 
ciated with the effects of extremely low temperatures during January 
1936. Of 13 cankers treated with the alcoholic sodium arsenite 
solution in 1936, 7 showed continued development 5 weeks after 
treatment. During 1937, 6 cankers were treated with this solution. 
Only 1 of these showed renewed activity in a restricted area when 
examined 6 weeks after treatment and again in 1938. Two untreated 
cankers continued to enlarge in 1937, and renewed enlargement in 
1938. No deleterious effects of the solution on the upper portions of 
the trees were noticed during a period of 2 years after treatment. 
The solution was injurious to the bark, but the injury in all cases 
was confined to the treated area. The callus at the margins of 
treated cankers appeared to be retarded on a few trees. 
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DISCUSSION 

Collar rot of uncertain origin on Grimes Golden and other varieties 
of apple lias been reported by a number of investigators (15, 23, 37, 
45) during the years from 1900 to 1921. The symptoms described in 
many cases are similar to those of phytophthora collar rot.^ Further- 
more, the varieties Grimes Golden and Thompkins King, often 
described by earlier workers as especially subject to collar rot, are 
shown to be most susceptible to phytophthora collar rot in the present 
work. The writer therefore believes that very likely niany of these 
early reports deal with the phytophthora collar rot disease and that 
it has been an important cause of loss for many years. 

The fact that the cankers in the incipient and actively enlarging 
stages are not easily detected by casual observation, may account for 
the failure of earlier workers to detect the causal relation of Phy- 
tophthora caetorum in the collar rot disease. Infected ti’ees usually 
do not exhibit prominent symptoms until late in the fall and the 
second year after infection, at which time the cankers may not be 
very active. The causal fungus has not been obtained in culture from 
killed bark which had become dried and pulled away from the wood, 
and was isolated with difficulty from old cankers wliich were slightly 
active or had recently ceased enlarging. 

In the physiologic specialization studies a limited number of inocu- 
lations were made with each of the 10 cultures tested on 30 varieties 
of apple trees other than Grimes Golden. Very likely more of the 
varieties would have been shown to be susceptible to one or more of 
the cultures had a larger number of inoculations been made. However 
the writer believes that the apparent differences in pathogenicity and 
selectivity of host variety exhibited by the cultures cannot be ex- 
plained entirely on the basis of escape from infection. There is the 
possibility that the virulence of the cultures is altered with time on 
artificial media. This may have occurred in the case of culture No. 15, 
which was isolated from peony. The differences in pathogenicity of 
all the cultures on the varieties of apple trees, however, cannot be 
interpreted as traceable to a degeneration of pathogenicity of the 
cultures, since a number of cultures differing distinctly in pathogenicity 
were of recent isolation. Thus, cultures Nos. 1 and *8 were isolated iii 
1934, No. 13 in 1936, No. 14 in 1929, and No. 18 in 1932. Further- 
more, cultures Nos. 12, 16, and 18 to 21, inclusive, which were non- 
patbogenic on 31 varieties of apple trees, were pathogenic on flax and 
peony plants. Miiller (28) has shown that there are also physiologic 
races of Ph^ophihora infestans (Mont.) De Bary. 

Grimes Golden trees, 2 to 4 years old, are resistant to infection even 
when inoculum is inserted in the bark. However, this resistance in 
the trunk is lost as the tree matures. Trees of resistant varieties are 
resistant at all ages. Bearing Grimes Golden trees with rough bark 
on their trunks are susceptible to infection by inoculum placed both 
on the surface of the trunk and in incisions in the bark. However, the 
large brmches of bearing Grimes Golden trees are highly resistant 
to infection when the inoculum is inserted in the bark. The resistance 
of the large branches may be the same as that possessed by the young 
trees. 

The component varieties of double- and high-graft Grimes Golden 
trees maintained their own specific reaction toward infection by 
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Phytophthora cactorum. This is in accord with the results obtained 
by Bond (^), Leach (;g4),.May (^7), Roach (S3), and Salmon and 
Ware (35) in their respective investigations of the interaction of the 
stock and scion component parts of grafted plants on susceptibility 
and resistance to specific diseases. On the other hand, Hofmann 
(21), Richmond (32), and Wormald and Grubb (47) obtained evidence 
of an altered susceptibility or resistance of the stock and scion parts of 
grafted plants or their progenies to infection by specific organisms. 

The most promising means of controlling the phytophthora collar rot 
disease of apple trees is the propagation of the susceptible varieties 
by grafting on desirable varieties of stocks that are resistant to the 
disease. The graft union of the susceptible variety with the resistant 
stock probably should be at least 30 inches or more above the soil 
line. From the standpoint of protection from phytophthora canker 
and from cold injury to the trunks and crotches of ihe trees, the more 
desirable practice would be to graft the susceptible varieties on the 
main branches of young trees of resistant varieties, after they have 
become established in the orchard. 

Bordeaux mixture applied to the trunks of apple trees was only 
partly efliective in preventing collar-rot infection. Fawcett (IS, 14) 
has recommended scarifying cankers and painting the resulting wounds 
with bordeaux paste for the control of phytophthora gummosis of 
citrus trees. He also advocated painting the trunks with bordeaux 
paste, and the application of a dust of zinc sulphate, copper sulphate, 
and hydrate hme (12 : 1 : 6) around the bases of young citrus trees, to 
prevent infection, Curzi (10) recommended decortication of infected 
tissues and applications of 3 to 5 percent bordeaux mixture as a 
treatment of phytophthora crown-rot cankers of peach. 

SUMMARY 

Phytophthora trunk canker, or collar rot, in 1933-34 caused serious 
losses in apple orchards in Indiana. In six orchards, from 21 to 68 
percent of the Grimes Golden trees 14 to 18 years old were infected. 
In two of these orchards examined each year from 1935 to 1937, 
annual infection ranged from 0 to 6^ percent. Evidence is presented 
in the review of literature which indicates that loss of Grimes Golden 
trees from phytophthora collar rot occurred in Indiana as early as 
1900. 

The disease is not easily detected in its early stages. The first 
outward symptom is a moist, discolored area on the surface of the 
bark. The infected bark is dark colored, has a strong fermented 
odor, and in later stages becomes dry, cracked, and drawn away from 
the wood. Frequently trees are girdled during one season, 

Phytophthora cactorum is shown to be the casual agent of the 
Grimes Golden collar rot disease. The mycelium of the causal fungus 
develops both intercellularly and intraceUularly, and penetrates all 
the tissues of the bark. Cultures of P. cactorum, pathogenic on apple 
trees, were isolated from active cankers, diseased fruits, and orchard 
soil. The fungus was also isolated from sapwood beneath a canker. 

Evidence was secured of the existence of physiologic races of 
Phytophthora cactorum, which differ in their ability to infect varieties of 
apple trees. Certain cultures also differed in degree of virulence on 
the Grimes Golden variety. The Gano, Grimes Golden, Tompkins 
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King, Northwestern Greening, Rome Beauty, Smokehouse, and Stark 
varieties of apple trees were susceptible to one or more physiologic 
race of P. cactorum when artificially inoculated. Certain cultures of 
P. cactorum also were pathogenic on cherry, peach, and plum trees, 
and on flax and peony shoots. All 29 varieties of apple fruits tested 
were susceptible to fruit rot when artificially inoculated. 

Grimes trees, 2 to 4 years old, were Inghly resistant both to artificial 
and to natural inoculation with PhytojMhora cactorum. Older trees, 
8 to 30 years old, were highly susceptible to infection from artificial 
inoculation. In the field the disease seldom occurs on trees less than 
13 years of age. Differences also were found in the ease with which 
parts of the same tree were infected when inoculated. Trunks of 
bearing Grimes Golden trees were readily infected, while large branches 
were only occasionally infected when artificially inoculated. 

The component varietal portions of double- and high-grafted 
Grimes Golden trees retained their specific resistance or susceptibility 
to Phytophthora cactorum unaltered by stock or scion influence. 

The practice of grafting Grimes Golden scions on stocks at heights of 
15 to 22 inches above the soE was found to be inadequate for the pre- 
vention of collar rot infection. 

Bordeaux mixtures of the 16:16:100 and 30:30:100 formulae, were 
found to give partial control of collar rot infection. Day^s solutions 
containing 43, 63, 64, or 71 percent zinc chloride were found to be 
ineffective in eradicating cankers on Grimes Golden apple trees. A 
10-percent solution of sodium arsenite in 60-percent alcohol gave prom- 
ise of being an effective means of checking the development of estab- 
lished cankers. 
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GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OP ROOTS OF THE 
PERFECTION PIMIENTO IN GEORGIA » 


By H. L. Cochran 2 

Associate horticulturist, Georgia Experiment Station 
INTRODUCTION 

The pimiento, or mild-flavored type of pepper {Capsicum frutescem 
L. var. Bailey), is the most important vegetable cash crop 

grown in the lower piedmont section of Georgia, and from the stand- 
point of both value and quantity of pack, it ranks high among the 
commercial canning crops of the State, The acreage planted to 
pimientos in Georgia increased more than 35 percent from 1937 to 1938. 

Growers often find difficulty in getting good stands of plants that 
will live and produce fruits until frost. Many of the plants are killed 
by the fungus Sclerotivm rolfsii, but not all "the losses can be attrib- 
uted to this organism. Observations during the last four growing 
seasons have led the writer to conclude that another important con- 
tributing factor is the burning of the roots by the fertilizer applied. 
The method of fertilizer application may, therefore, be of considerable 
practical importance to the grower, but before this problem could be 
consffiered it was necessary to make a study of the development and 
distribution of the roots in the soil. The results of the study are 
reported in this paper. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The study was conducted in the horticultural plots of the Georgia 
Experiment Station, which is situated in Spalding County, the center 
of the pimiento industry in Georgia. Although mechanical analysis 
shows the soil on which the plants were grown to be a sandy loam, it 
closely approaches the texture of a sandy clay loam, Cecil series, as 
interpreted by the classification of Davis and Bennett.^ Both of 
these are predominant soil types of the pimiento-growing area. 

A selected strain of Perfection pimiento seed was planted in an 
electrically heated hotbed on February 10, 1938. By February 20 
most of the seeds had germinated and small plants were showing above 
the soil. In order to obtain a progressive knowledge of the develop- 
ment and distribution of the roots, an examination was made at the 
end of each 30-day period beginning February 28, 7 days after the 
seeds were up, and continuing through October 28, wffien the plants 
were approximately 8 months old. The first three examinations 
were made while the plants were growing in the hotbed. This was 
done by carefully removing the loose composted soil from around the 
roots with a hand fork and with water under light pressure from a 
garden hose. 

1 Received for publication Feb. 6, 1939. Journal Series Paper No. 60, Georgia Experiment Station. 

2 The author is indebted to M. M. Muri)hy, Jr., of the Department of Horticulture, for taking the photo- 
graphs used in this paper, and to L. C, Olson, of the Department of Agronomy, for assisting in taking the 
soil samples and for making the mechanical analyses. 

3 Davis, R. 0. E., and Bennett, H. H. grouping soils os the basis of mechanical analysis. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Dept. Cir. 419, 15 pp., illus, 1927. 
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A few days prior to setting the plants in the field the soil was 
thoroughly prepared and fertilized with 600 pounds per acre of a 
"(N-P”K) fertilizer placed under the plants, as is the usual 
method of application for this crop. In order to facilitate handling 
and tracing the root system, two methods of spacing the rows and 
plants were used. The plants to be examined during the first 2 
months after transplantation were set o feet apart in the row and the 
rows were spaced 5 feet apart. The rest of the plants were set 10 
feet apart in rows spaced 10 feet apart, thus allowing ample room for 
root development in all directions. To avoid disturbing the roots 
during the growing season, 'weeds and grass were kept down by 
frequently scraping the plots with hoes rather than by cultivating 
them with plows. 

The direct or digging method of examination, with the use of 'water 
under pressure in some cases to uncover the smaller roots, was em- 
ployed in this work. (See fig. 8.) The method consisted of digging 
a tinncli by the side of the experimental plants to a depth below the 
deepest roots and of sufficient size to permit two persons to move 
about in it. The trench afforded a rather smooth perpendicular wall 
surface into which one could dig with a sharp hand pick and uncover 
and trace the root system. Several plants were examined in this 
manner each month. In some cases, especially on the older and 
larger plants, there were so many rootlets that it was impossible to 
show all of them in the drawings of the root systems. When this 
occurred a circular excavation (see fig, 13) was made around the plant, 
the inner face of 'which was 8 inches from the main stem of the plant, 
and the inner surface of the excavation was marked off into square 
feet with string. The root ends were then charted on coordinate 
paper in as nearly their exact position as it was possible to locate them. 

Air temperature records were taken with a calibrated hygrother- 
mograph at a point 12 inches above the soil among the plants, while 
the soil temperature was taken with a calibrated soil thermograph the 
bulb of which was placed among the roots 4 inches below the soil 
surface. Rainfall and evaporation records were secured from the 
nearby experiment station weather station. 

Soil samples for mechanical and quick chemical analysis were 
taken from 20 holes dug at random over the field where the studies 
were being made. The holes, which w^ere 36 inches wide, 54 inches 
long, and 36 inches deep, were large enough to permit accurate samples 
to be secured and further studies to be made of the various profile 
horizons in relation to root grow^th and distiibution. 

ROOT GROWTH IN THE HOTBED 

Immediately after germination of the pimiento seed the young 
primary root typically growls directly dowmward. It penetratk the 
warm friable soil of the hotbed readily and by the time the plant is a 
week old it has usually reached a depth of 3 to 6 inches (fig 1, A). At 
this stage in the growth of the primary root no lateral or secondary 
roots can be detected. However, a few subsequent daily examina- 
tions show that they make their appearance within 8 to 10 days 
after germination, depending to a large extent on the moisture content 
and temperature of the soil. The first secondary roots originate at 
the upper extremities of the primary or taproot, and others develop 
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in rapid succession throughout its entire length ^\nth the exception of 
the immediate end. 

At the time of the second monthly examination of the root system 
in the hotbed (March 28), it was found that most of the secondary 
roots were confined to about the first 3 or 4 inches below the soil 
surface (fig. 1, B). These roots extended outward in a somewhat 
horisontal direction to a distance of 6 inches on either side of the 
plant for a total spread of 1 foot, while the primary or taproot had 
increased in length to about 10 inches. Other lateral roots below 
this particular group had produced tertiary roots, all of which tended 
to penetrate the soil in a rather oblique or vertical direction. 

By April 28, the last date on which the roots were examined in the 
hotbed, the lateral or secondary roots had increased in number, 
length, and size, as compared with those of the previous month 
(fig. 1, O), Some had reached a length of slightly over 10 inches, 
were very much branched, and averaged 0.6 mm. in diameter. The 



Figure 1, — Young primary root (^) of pimiento 7 days after germination and 
root system of the young pimiento plant 37 (B) and 68 (C) days after germi- 
nation. 

growth of the primary or taproot during this 30-day period, however, 
was only about one-half as much as that made by the laterals. 

GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF ROOTS IN THE FIELD 

The heating units w^ere turned off in the hotbed on March 31 and 
the plants allowed to harden. The total amount of rainfall in April 
exceeded by far the total amount of evaporation for the same period 
(table 1) ; thus the soil in the field remained m good physical condition 
and was well supplied with moisture during the eiitke month. 


Tabie 1. — Total monthly rainfall, evaporation, and rainfall-evaporation ratio 
during the 1938 growing season at Experiment, Ga. 


Month 

Total 

rainfall 

Total 

evaporation 

R/E ratio 

Alonth 

Total 

rainfall 

Total 

evaporation 

R/E ratio 

April 

Inches 
10. 46 

Inches 

4. 79 

2.183 

Anjrnst - . 

Inches 

2.00 

Inches 

6. 14 1 

.325 

May 

3.14 

7.05 

.445 

September. 

1.16 

5.62 

.206 

June 

8.48 

7.39 

1.147 

October. 

.26 

5. 71 

.045 

July 

6.88 

6. 34 

.927 






The plants were carefully taken up from the bed and transplanted 
to the nearby field, as shown in the lay-out in figure 2, during the late 
afternoon of April 28. ^ At this time they were about 68 days old, 
averaged 8 inches in height, and had many small flower buds. Wea- 
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ther conditions were ideal for the transplanting, and the plants scarcely 
wilted after being set out, but later it could be seen that the move 
had distinctly checked their growth. 

The first examination of the root system in the field was made on 
May 27. Here, too, the effects of transplanting were evident in 


N 



Figure 2. — Lay-out of plants in field after being transplanted from hotbed. 

that the tap or primary root had been broken, which resulted in the 
initiation and development of a great many laterals (fig. 3). Although 
the spread of the root system was practically the same as that of the 
previous month, about 24 of the older and more prominent lateral 
roots had increased to 1 mm. in diameter. From these, as well as 
from the stub of the old taproot, grew the new secondary and tertiary 
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roots. These findings concerning the effects of transplanting young 
pepper plants on lateral root formation are in complete agreement 
with those of Weaver and Bruner,^ who studied the development of 
the root system of the Bell, or Bull Nose, variety of pepper under 
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Figuke 3, — Root system of pimiento 30 days after being transplanted to the field. 

field conditions at Norman, Okla. On May 27, the vertical penetrat- 
ing roots were found to extend 14 inches deep. These roots, together 
with their young laterals and the ones from the old taproot imme- 
diately above, almost completely filled the surface foot of soil at the 
end of the first 30-day period in the field. 



Figure 4. — Air and soil temperatures in the pimiento field during the experiment. 

With approximately %% inches of rainfall during June and an 
average atmospheric and soil temperature of 27° and 23° C. respec- 
tively (table 1 and fig. 4) conditions for plant growth were relatively 
good. 

* WEAVER, John E., and Bruner, William B. root development op vegetable crops. 351 pp., 
illus. New York. See pp. 268-273. 
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A second field examination was made on June 27. The plants at 
this stage averaged 16 inches in height and had a spread of 22 inches. 
There were many buds and blooms and also a few green fruits, the 
largest of which scarcely exceeded 7 mm. in diameter 

The stem was IB mm. in diameter at the surface of the soil and 
tapered gradually to a rather blunt root end which extended 6 inches 
in depth, the taproot having been broken in transplanting. As will 
be recalled, in the above examinations the prominent part of the root 



Figure 5. — Root system of the piniiento 60 days after being transplanted to the 

field. 

system consisted of many laterals. Some of these had now extended 
outward 18 inches, mostly in the A horizon or surface 6 inches of soil, 
and measured 1.5 mm. in diameter. Other shorter ones ran for dis- 
tances of 4 to 12 inches. They had branched at the rate of 4 to 10 
laterals per inch and ranged from K to \)i inches in length. Nearly 
all the larger roots extended horizontally or slightly obliquely down- 
ward for some 10 to 14 inches and then turned downward and ran 
vertically or again obliquely to a maximum depth of 16 inches (fig. 5). 

By the date of the third field examination, July 28, the plants had 



Figure 6. — Root system of the pimiento 90 days after being transplanted to the 

field. 


attained an average height of 26 inches and a spread of 26 inches. 
The old stubby portion of the taproot measured only a little more 
than 5 inches in length but had a large number of lateral roots growing 
out from it in all directions, some as long as 30 inches. The majority 
of these roots, however, were confined to a radius of 24 inches. The 
larger ones were attached near the end of the old primary or taproot 
(fig. 6) and measured 3 mm. in diameter, while the smaller secondary 
roots, although relatively short and averaging but 1 mm. in thickness, 
were numerous and very well branched. Some of them were found 
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within the first inch of topsoil. As during the previous examination 
it was found that the longer roots, after running in a horizontal direc- 
tion for 18 to 20 inches, turned downward in an oblique and some in a 
distinctly vertical direction. The vertical penetrating roots had at 
this stage reached a maximum depth of 20 inches. One small root, 
however, was traced to a depth of 26 inches but was not included in 
the drawing because a closer examination revealed that it had not 
penetrated the subsoil normally but had followed the course of a 
channel made by the root of a pecan tree that in former years had 
grown close by. 

As shown in table 1, only 2 inches of rain fell during August, while 
the total evaporation for the month was 6.14 inches, giving a rainfall- 
evaporation ratio of 0.325. The accompamung average air tem- 
perature was 31.5° C., the highest recorded for the entire growing 
season. During this 30-day period the plants grew less than 2 inches 
in height, although it will be seen below that root extention proceeded 
at a rapid rate. 

The fourth field examination of roots was made on August 27. 
The taproot at this stage of growth was 45 mm. thick at the soil 
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Figure 7. — Root system of the pimiento 120 days after being transplanted to 

the field. 


surface, tapered to a diameter of 13 mm. at the end, and gave rise 
to many laterals. The previously small roots found in the surface 6 
inches of soil had increased greatly ux both diameter and length. 
Many were as much as 1.5 mm. m thickness and extended horizontally 
for a distance of 24 inches. The larger roots near the base of the tap- 
root had made even greater growth (fig. 7). From 6 to 10 were found 
that measured as much as 6 mm. in diameter. Even as far as 2 feet 
from the base of the plant some of these strong roots were 2.5 to 3 mm. 
thick. The maximum lateral spread of the root system had increased 
from 29 inches in July to 4=0 inches in August for a total gain in root 
length of 11 inches. It will be noted further in figure 7 that nearly all 
the larger and more deeply penetrating roots again ran horizontally 
for about 24 inches and then turned obliquely downward near their 
extremities or else abruptly downward and paralleled the course of 
the old taproot. However, the vertical growth at this stage, reaching 
a little more than 2 feet in depth, had not kept pace mth that hori- 
zontally, due in all probability to the difference in soil texture and 
compactness. Some properties of the A and B horizons of the Cecil 
sandy loam soil are shown in table 2. 
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From the lar^e vertically growing roots mentioned above numerous 
smaller roots originated, and most of these grew in the same vertical 
direction. These roots ranged in length from 6 to 18 inches and 



8.— Lateral root growth in the A soil horizon of the pimiento 150 days 
after being transplanted to the field. 


averaged approximately 0.6 mm. in diameter. Some had rebranched 
and m were covered with young rootlets at the rate of three to eight 
per inch. This network of roots w^as, no doubt, very effective in 
b^rhihg moistui^ 
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Table 2. — Some 'properties of atypical Cedi sandy loam soil profile in the pimiento- 
growing district of central Georgia, 1938 


Profile layer 

Depth 
of layer 

Description of layer 

Com- 
bined sand 

Clay 

Silt 

A-._. 

Inches 

0-6 

Brownish-red sandy loam 

Percent 

69.9 

45.6 

Percent 

17.2 

45.7 

Percent 

12.9 

S.7 

B 

6-50 

Hed, stiff clay 





Figube 9. — Root system of the pimiento 150 days after being transplanted to 

the field. 

By the time the September examinatioii was made the plants had 
been growing in the field for 5 months. Owing to a prolongation of the 



Figube 10. — Extent of lateral root growth of a mature pimiento plant. 


drought and hot weather, the top growth was very little greater 
than that of the previous month, but root growth was still making 
progress. The smaller and more fibrous lateral roots of the A horizon 
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now extended outward as far as 32 inches from the base of the plant 
and were so numerous that they completely filled that portion of the 
soil (fig. 8). Many of them were relatively close to the soil surface. 
The larger, horizontally growing roots from near the base of the 
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Figure 11. — Part of the root system of the pimiento 180 days after being trans- 
planted to the field. 


old taproot made about 6 inches if growth in September. They 
now extended outward 36 inches on all sides of the plant, having a 
total spread of 6 feet, and some measured as much as 10 mm. in 
diameter at the largest point. As can be seen in figure 9, however, 



progress made by the roots in penetrating the heavy clay-subsoil 
was^ small as compared with that of similar roots exammed a month 
■'earner. 

the aver^ date of the first killing frost in central Georgia is 
rfoyemi^^ 10^ the monthly examination of roots was made on 
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October 28. The plants averaged 34 inches in height and 29 inches 
across. They were loaded with fruits of all ages and some were still 
blooming. As is shown to some extent in figure 10, and more in 



Figure 13. — Mature pimiento plant removed by the circular method of excava- 
tion. 


detail in figure 11, the root system now extended outward to a dis- 
tance of 48 to 52 inches from the base of the .plant. As a rule the 
horizontally growing roots were a few inches longer when growing 
parallel with or in the immediate row channel than when at right angles 
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now extended outward as far as 32 iuclies from the base of the plant 
and were so numerous that they completely filled that portion of the 
soil (fig. 8). Many of them were relatively close to the soil surface. 
The larger, horizontally growing roots from near the base of the 
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Figuee 11. — Part of the root system of the pimiento 180 days after being trans- 
planted to the field. 


old taproot made about 6 inclies if growth in September. They 
now extended outward 36 inches on all sides of the plant, having a 
total spread of 6 feet, and some measured as much as 10 mm. in 
diameter at the largest point. As can be seen in figure 9, however. 



Figure 12. — Upper part of the primary root of a raature pimiento plant showing 

absence of laterals. 


the progress made by the roots in penetrating the heavy clay-subsoil 
small as compared with that of similar roots examined a month 
earlier. 

the average date of the first killing frost in central Georgia is 
Npyemher monthly examination of roots was made on 
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October 28. The plants averaged 34 inches in height and 29 inches 
across. They vrere loaded with fruits of all ages and some were still 
blooming. As is shown to some extent in figure 10, and more in 



Figure 13. — Mature pimiento plant removed by the circular method of excava- 
tion. 


detail in figure 11, the root system now extended outward to a dis- 
tance of 48 to 52 inches from the base of the .plant. As a rule the 
horizontally growing roots were a few inches longer when growing 
parallel with or in the immediate row channel than when at right angles 
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to it. The larger and more prominent of these roots usually turned 
downward about 30 inches from the place of attachment and extended 
well into the second foot of soil. The distinctly vertically penetrating 
roots generally extended a feiv inches deeper. Thirty-two inches was 
the Ttna.-!fiTm Tm depth, at which any roots were found during the experi- 
ment and only a few of these appeared in, the October excavation. 

It is to be noted particularly in figures 11 and 12 that lateral roots 
are not always initiated throughout the entire length of the primary 
or upper portion of the taproot, especially in plants that are grown 
on heavy clay-loam soils. Neither deep setting nor high mounding of 
the plants under field conditions was found to have any noticeable 



Figure 14. — Root concentration and penetration of a mature pimiento plant in 
two soil profile horizons. Each dot represents a root end. 

effect on lateral root initiation at points above those at which they 
ordinarily occur. 

The second method employed for studying the distribution of roots 
of mature plants (figs. 13 and 14), which is similar to that used on 
deciduous fruit trees by Oskamp,® also showed that the pimiento 
roots thoroughly occupy the soil from within a few inches of the sur- 
face to a depth of 24 inches. Some roots extend deeper, as was found 
by the first method of study, but with an increase in depth below 24 
inches there is a corresponding decrease in both number and size of 
roots. 

In general conformation the root system of the Perfection pimiento 
as found in this study is much the same as that reported by Weaver 
and Bruner ® for the Bell, or Bull Nose, variety of pepper. The 
results of this study also substantiate m large measure those obtained 
by Mohammad and Deshpande ^ in similar work on chilies in India. 

* 0SK4MP, Joseph, the booting habit op hecihijohs fruits on dipfebent soils. Amer. Soc. Hort, 
Sd. Proc. (1952) 29: 2a-21S, illus, 1933. 

«, See footnote 4. 

J Mohammad, Ah* and Deshpande, B. B. studies in Indian chilies. 2 the root system, Aer. 
Jotir. India 24: 251-258, illus. 1929. 
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DISCUSSION 

At present the usual spacing of pimiento plants in central Georgia 
is 18 to 36 inches in rows 36 to 42 inches apart. Within the first 3 
months after the plants are transplanted to the field their roots 
thoroughly occupy the soil both in and between the rows and many of 
them are relatively close to the surface. Largely as a matter of custom 
pimiento growers cultivate their plants regularly about every 2 weeks 
whether there are weeds to be killed or not. There is httle justifica- 
tion for this practice, for it cuts nearly all of the shallow feed roots 
between the rows and makes it impossible for the plants to utilize the 
maximum^ amount of nutrients in the soil. The effects of this practice 
are especially detrimental in late dry seasons when the plants are 
loaded with mature fruits. Weed-control measures should be insti- 
tuted if possible before the weeds can become established and compete 
with the crop for moisture and nutrients. Wlien no weeds are 
present and a soil mulch has formed, cultivation is an unnecessary 
expense. 

As much as 100 to 200 pounds per acre of extra commercial fertilizer 
is usually applied as a side dressing around pimiento plants twice 
during the growing season, the first about June 1 and the second in 
early September. In the light of the results of this investigation, it 
appears that a greater utilization of the fertilizer may be accomplished 
if it is scattered over the entire area between the rows, rather than in 
bands near the base of the plants. 

SUMMARY 

As soon as the pimiento seed germinates in the hotbed, which usually 
takes about 10 days, the young primary root grows typically directly 
downward. After 2 months in the hotbed, with relatively good care, 
the plants are well hardened and ready to be transplanted to the 
field. At this stage the primary root extends down to about the 10- to 
12-inch level and is wen supplied with laterals measuring from *4 to 
10 inches in length and about 0.6 mm. in diameter. 

The primary or taproot is usually more or less damaged in the pro- 
cess of transplanting. The remaining short portion of the taproot 
does not appear to make up a very important part of the root system 
as such, but from this and the base of the stem arise many laterals, 
except in some cases on heavy clay soils, that continue to develop and 
eventually constitute a very efficient absorbing system. These roots 
grow horizontally outward to vertically downward and by the time 
they have been in the field for 60 days they completely occupy the 
soil on all sides of the plant to a depth of io to 14 inches. By the 
last of August the larger and more deeply penetrating roots extend 
outward 40 inches from the base of the plant and downward as deep 
as 26 inches. Mature or 8-month-old plants have a root spread of 48 
to 52 inches on each side, many of the laterals being foxmd in the 
second foot of the soil. Relatively few roots penetrate the stiff clay 
subsoil deeper than 24 inches. 




A STATISTICAL STUDY OF WINTER PAUSE IN 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS ' 

By 1. Michael Lerner, j w,?i 2 or poultry hushandmarif and Lewis W. Taylor, headj 

Division of Poultry Husbandry y California Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

^ The character commonly referred to as winter pause has been recog- 
nized for a long time. However, its nature or the factors bringing 
about its expression are still largely unknown. Goodale (f , ® con- 

sWered that both hereditary and environmental factors were respon- 
sible. In a later report, Goodale and Sanborn (S) found that duration 
of pause could apparently be reduced by selec tion. On the other hand, 
indication of seasonal incidence was seen in the fact that 90 percent of 
the birds in their flock that started to lay in September exliibited 
winter pause, wliile of those that started to lay in December only 30 
percent paused. Hays seems to be the only other worker who has 
pursued extensive studies on the subject. As early as 1924 he (4) 
suggested a single recessive factor for 7 -day or longer pauses. In 1926 
Hays and Sanborn (7) presented con*elations between the length of 
winter pauses of 4 days or more and hatching date (—0.2480), date of 
first egg (—0.3205), age at first egg (—0.2329), and length of the laying 
period before the pause (—0.1385, the correlation ratio being 0.2199). 

^ In 1936 Hays (6) presented similar correlations as well as correla- 
tions between winter-pause duration and a whole series of other pro- 
duction factors. Most of these, however, illustrate relations with 
post-pause characters. North (8) fotmd that pausing caused an in- 
crease in body weight and two or more pauses an increase in egg 
weight. 

The present study attempts to analyze statistically the nature of 
winter pause and its expression. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

In a study of such an iU-defined character as winter pause, a series of 
arbitrary definitions must be set up. Although any conclusions 
reached will of necessity apply only to the populations considered and 
to the factors defined at the outset, a better undei'standiag may ensue 
from studies of this type. The writers believe that, while studies on 
experimental physiology will ultimately explain the mechanism of 
operation of the factors determining amiual production, further pre- 
liminary biometric studies to point the way to experimental verifica- 
tion are needed. 

Accordingly, two populations of Single-Comb White Leghorn pullets 
were selected from the station flock. The J population included 768 
piiUets hatched in 5 groups at intervals of 1 week, beginning March 20, 
1934. The K population consisted of 626 pullets hatched in 4 groups 

1 Received for publication January 9, 1939. 

* Assistance in calculation of statistical constants was provided by the Works Progress Administration, 
official project A. P. No. 466-03-5-209. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 210- 
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at weekly intervals, beginning March 19, 1935, The basis of selection 
of both groups from pullet flocks numbeiing about 1,200 in the J series 
and 1,100 in the K series consisted of the following criteria, only birds 
answering these requirements being included: 

Birds maturing before January 1. 

Birds alive on July 1 of their second year of life. 

Birds which did not exhibit broodiness before March 1. 

Birds which were not floor layers at any time. 

Birds which, if they paused before March 1, resumed laying before July 1. 

Birds which had at least, 19 sisters or half-sisters by a common sire, answering 
all of the above requirements. 

Twenty sire families constituted the J series and 17 sire families the 
K population. 

Winter pause is defined as a continuous nonlaying period of 7 days 
or longer beginning after at least one egg was laid, and before March 1. 
The factors studied were: (1) Percentage of the birds in a sire family, 
in a hatch, or in a series, which exhibited one or more winter pauses; 
(2) average duration of the pauses; (3) frequency of occurrance of 
pauses per pausing bird ; (4) degree of pausing, which represents the 
loss in productive days due to pause in any given period; and (5) 
date and age on the first day of pause. 

The degree of pausing, calculated as the percentage of pausing hen- 
days in any given period, is considered as an index expressing the 
extent of pausing in any of the groups considered. The degree of 
pausing was calculated for twelve 10-day periods from November 1 to 
February 28, inclusive. It is important to note that this includes all 
pauses as here defined irrespective of the causative factors involved, 
of which many may be in opera tion._ 

Prepause factors considered in this study include the date of hatch, 
the date of first egg, and the age at first egg of all the pullets in a sire 
family and of the pullets which later exhibited winter pause. 

The total degree of pausing in the two populations differed markedly^, 
the K series showing only somewhat over half the pausing observed in 
the J series. The data for the latter will be presented first, and only 
such K series data as do not show agreement with the observations on 
the J population will be given. 

DATA ON THE J SERIES 

Data on the J series were analyzed from two standpoints: (1) As 
one population, irrespective of descent, and (2) as 20 separate sire 
families in order to determine the genetic implications of the relation 
between the different factors studied. 

Table 1 presents the pausing characteristics of this population with 
respect to date of hatch. The degree of pausing is highest in the 
earliest hatches and decreases regularly in the later hatches. The 
same trend may be noted with respect to the percentage of pausing 
birds. However, the frequency^ of pausing and the average duration 
of pause seem to have no relation to the date of hatch. From the 
average age at pause onset, which tends to decrease with the date of 
hatch, it may be seen that in this population the factor bringing on 
pause operated approximately at the same time. This is borne out 
by the average date of pause onset, which fell within a period of 14 days 
in the five hatches studied- Apparently seasonal and age effects are 
both responsible for the condition of winter pause. Once the birds 
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pause, however, their age has no effect on the length of time they stay 
out of production. 

Table 2 presents an analysis of variance of degree of pausing 
between and witlun the 10-day periods between November 1 and 
February^ 28.^ This analysis, made by pooKng the variances for the 
sire fanulies, indicates significant differences between periods in degree 
of pausing. Furthermore, the table also shows that there are differ- 
ences between the families of the different sires and gives the variance 
between hatches and periods, thus indicating three significant factors 
in the degree of pausing: (1) Season (between periods), (2) age 
(between hatches), and (3) inheritance (between sire families), A 
triple criterion analysis (hatch, period, sire) vras not attempted be- 
cause the numbers in the subclasses are disproportionate, and some of 
the subclass numbers would be so small as to render the determination 
of degree of pausing inaccurate. 


Table 1. — Characierisiics of the J series with resyect to date of hatch 


Date of hatch 

Total 

birds 

Propor- 
tion of 
birds 
pairing 

Total 

pauses 

Pauses 

per 

pausing 

bird 

(frequen- 

cy) 

Average 
age .it 
pause 
onset 

Average 
date at 
pause 
onset 

Average 
dura- 
tion of 
pause 

Degree 

of 

pausing 

Mar. 20 

K'umber 

237 

Percent 

84.0 

I^umber 
\ 323 

1.62 

Days 
\ 257 

Dec. 2 ; 

i Days 

28. 2 

28.6 

Mar. 27 

130 

71.5 

125 

1 1.34 

253 

Dec. 5 

31.1 

23.4 

Apr. 3 - 

124 ' 

62.1 

123 

I 1.60 i 

257 

Dec. 16 ! 

25.1 

19.0 

Apr. 10 

193 

64.2 

180 

1.45 j 

240 ! 

Dec. 6 

24.9 

18.9 

Apr, 17 

84 

48.8 1 

58 

1.41 i 

239 ! 

Dec. 12 

25.3 

[ . 

13.2 

All hatches 

768 

69.5 ; 

809 

1.51 1 

262 1 

Dec. 6 

i 27.2^ 

21.9 


Table 2. — Analysis of variance of degree of pausing, J seriesj between and within 
10-day periods from November 1 to February ^28 


Source of variance 

Degrees of 
freedom 

: Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Total 

2,399 

496, 339 




Between periods, - 

11 

460, 771 

1 35, 568 

41, 888 
15 

W ithin periods 

2,388 


Total 

239 

56,646 




Between sire families 

19 

10, 593 
35, 156 
10, 797 

558 

Between periods 

11 

3, 196 
52 

Remainder 

i 209 


Total - 

, 59 

9,671 




Between hatches., , , 

1 4 

1,555 
6, 283 
1,733 

414 

Between periods., 

1 11 

571 

Remainder 

44 

39 



The trend of degree of pausing by the 10-day periods can be seen 
from table 3, which gives the distribution by sires and periods. The 
family showing the highest degree of pausing is that of sire G36 
with a degree index of 37.7j the lowest degree observed is 11.8 for 
sire F15, the other sire families falling within this range. ^ The sig- 
nificant point in this table is that 14 out of the 20 sire families show 
the mode of pausing in the same period (December 1-10); 4 families 
have a mode in the ne^hboring periods. Only 2 of the fami l ies 
show modes in other periods and only 1 of these differs significantly 
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from the degree of pausing in the December 1-10 period. The 
significance of differences between any 2 cells may be ascertained 
from the values given in the footnote to the table. Table 3 thus 
presents further evidence for the interpretation of table 2 so far as 
sire family and period differences are concerned. 

Table 4 supplies similar evidence with respect to the effect of 
hatch. The mode for the whole of the population falls in the period 
of December 1-10, three earlier hatches showing the highest degree 
of pausing during that period. The two later hatches have modes 
in the preceding period which, however, are not significantly higher 
than the degree-of-pausing values for these hatches for the modal 
period of the whole population. 

Degree of pausing was broken down into its constituents; 
(1) Percent of birds exhibiting pause, (2) frequency or number of 
pauses per pausing bird, and (3) average duration of each pause. 
These, together with date of pause onset, were analyzed with respect 
to differences between hatches and to differences due to variation in 
the date of first egg. To facilitate the analysis of variance, the 
periods of maturity here selected (September 18 to November 17) 
were such as to have representatives of all hatches in each of the 
four 15-day periods. This included 718 of the 768 birds in the 
J series. 


Table 3. — Disiribuiion of degree of pausing hy sires and hy periods, J series » 


Period 

Degree of pausing classified by sire and number of daughters as indicated 

P15, 29 

H58,35 

H62,48 

014, 65 

H42,29 

H79, 78 

H8, 42 

H90,66 

H91,39 

H39, 24 

Nov. 1-10 1 

Nov, 11-20 

Nov. 21-30 

Dec. 1-10 

Dec. 11-20 

Dec. 21-30 

Dec. 31-JaTi. 9 

Jan. 10-19 

Jan. 20-29. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 8 

Feb. 9-18 

Feb. Ilh28 

Total degree of 
pausing 

20.0 
15.4 
SI. 8 

29.2 
14.7 

5.0 

12.2 
8.2 
2.4 : 

2.1 

0 

0 

33.9 

14.9 

27.9 

55.4 

22.4 
37.8 

8.7 

4.2 
,3 
.9 

2.1 

1.2 

6,3 

13.7 

27.4 

51.5 
19.9 
14.1 
16.0 

14.8 
7.2 

5.8 j 

5.8 i 
4 8 

5.2 

35.9 

35.5 

41.5 

31.2 

21.5 

19.2 
13.8 

6.0 

3.6 

4.5 

3.1 

4.8 

4.0 

13.7 
28.2 
28.2 

28.8 

57.9 
32.1 

21.9 
10.5 

8.6 
8, 7 

13.8 

15.7 
29.6 

55.5 
28.0 

26.5 

24.0 

20.6 

17.0 

11.8 
9.2 
4.7 i 

2.1 
13. 5 
35.9 
4S.7 

32.4 
28.1 

27.4 
22.3 
16.0 
10.0 

5.7 

5.0 

6.0 
11.1 
17.9 
30.5 
SO. 7 

23.4 
26.3 

24.5 
21.8 
17.9 

17.6 

19.7 

12.3 
22.0 

39.4 
5US 

39.0 

24.0 
24.0 
15.6 

8.9 

3.6 

5.6 
3.8 

0 

15.3 

42.9 

40.5 
3(5.0 
38. 1 

31.9 
30.7 

16.5 
2.8 
0 

0 

11.8 

12.3 

13.8 

16.6 

18.9 

19.4 

20.1 

20.6 

20.8 

21.2 

Period 

! 

D 

egree of ] 

pausing c 

lassified by sire and number of daughters as indicated 

G52,50 

G5, 27 

H60, 29 

H64,30 

1143,34 

H46,31 

H37, 20 

H25, 23 

H33, 38 

036, 31 

Nov. 1-10 

Nov. 11-20 

Nov. 21-30 

Dec. 1-10 

Dec. 11-20 

Dec. 21-30 

Dec. 31-Jan. 9 

Jan. 10-19 

Jan. 20-29 

Jan. 30-Feb. 8 

Feb. 9-18 

Feb. 19-28 

14.4 

27.0 
41,6 

45.0 
39.8 

32.2 

1 26.0 

16.4 

13.2 
9.0 
4.6 
3.8 

4.5 
26.0 
46.9 
58. S 
40. S 

30.0 
; 27.2 

18.2 

14.6 

10.1 
.8 

0 

15.8 
24.1 
55.5 

41.0 

33.1 

31.2 

1 27.3 

17.9 
[ 9.8 

1 14.7 

8.9 

1 2.8 

15.6 

15.8 

39.5 

if 

34.9 

32.8 

30.8 

23.0 
20.3 

10.0 

5.5 

9.0 

10.8 

32.7 

68.5 

43.3 
32.0 

41.6 

31.7 

26.3 
21.5 

9.6 

! 6.1 

2.1 

13.0 

33.8 

55.0 

45.2 

43.2 

44.7 

30.9 

21.8 

13.0 
22,4 

14.0 

4.5 

10.0 

33.8 

51.0 

47.5 

28.5 

46.0 

44.5 

34.0 

20.0 

16.6 
11.0 

19.6 

20.3 

56.6 
56. « 
47.8 

50.0 

43.0 

33.5 

22.6 
9.3 

15.4 
4.1 

27.2 

23.7 
41.5 

I 4S,2 
50.0 

41.3 

43.7 

39.4 
31.9 

22.5 
19.2 

9.8 

15.5 
26.0 

41.5 

56.8 

58.9 

55. 9 

60.9 
65.8 
40.1 

22.7 

11.8 
8.0 

Total degree of 
pausing 

22.8 

23.2 

23.5 

26.6 

26.8 

28.3 

28.8 

31.4 

33.2 

37.7 


1 6.7 constitutes a significant, and 9.2 a highly significant difference between any 2 cells. 
Modes in italic figores. 
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Table 4.- — Distribution of degree of pausing with respect to date of hatch in the J 

series ^ 


Bata for date of hatch indicated 


Period 

Mar. 20 

Mar. 27 

Apr. 3 

Apr. 10 

Apr. 17 

All 

hatches 

Nov. l-li) . 

12.2 

7 3 

8. 0 

10 1 

13 8 

10. 3 

Nov. 11-20- 

16.3 

10.9 

14.8 

20.8 

20. 6 

16 6 

Nov. 21-30 

45.3 

33.6 

21. 9 

35. £ 

n,4 

20. 9 

34.4 

41.9 

34.9 
28. 4 

Dec. 1-10 - 

59. £ 

47,6 

43.4 

SO. 6 

32.4 

Dec. 11-20 

50.3 

25. 6 

23.3 

17.7 

Dec. 21-30 — 

42.5 

33.2 

! 20. 1 

18. 2 

18,4 

bee. 31-Jan. 9-- 

36.5 

31.0 

' 27.8 

24.4 

12. 8 

28. 5 

Jan. 10-19 - 

27.1 

30.5 

22.8 

19.1 

12. 7 

23.4 

Jan. 20-29 

19.9 

19.9 

16.7 

11. 6 

10.7 

16. 8 

Jan. 30-Feb. 8 1 

15.7 

10.1 

14.3 

8.0 

2.9 

11.5 

Feb. 9-18 - ! 

11.2 

8.7 

14.5 

6.0 

1.3 

9.3 

Feb. 19-28 

7.0 

5.1 

11.0 

5.1 

1.7 

6.6 



Total degree of pausing 

28.6 

23.4 

19.0 

17.9 

13.2 

21.9 



1 Modes in italic figures. 


Table 5 presents this analysis and indicates that date of first egg 
has more influence on the date of pause onset and on duration of 
pause than has date of hatch, while the latter has a greater influence 
in determining the percentage of birds in a population exhibiting 
pause. Frequency of pause or occurrence of repetitional pausing by 
the same bird seems to be independent of either date of hatch or date 
of first egg. 


Table 5. — Analysis of variance of pausing characters in the J series 


Source of variance 

Degrees 
of free- 
dom 

Date of pause 
onset 

Percentage of i 
birds pausing 

Frequency of 
pause 

Duration of 
pause 

Sum of 
square 

Mean 

square 

Sum of 
square 

Mean 

square 

Sum of 
square 

Mean 

square 

Sum of 
square 

Mean 

square 

Total 

24 

3,373 


72, 106 


16. 15 


1, 303 


Between hatches 

Between dates of first egg— 
Remainder 





4 

4 

16 

315 

1,874 I 
1,184 

78.8 

2 468.5 
74.0 

28,564 

7,271 

36,721 

17.141 

3,818 

2,267 

3. 46 
2.28 
10.41 

0.865 

.570 

.651 

260 

708 

335 

65.0 
2 177- 0 
20.9 


1 Significant. 2 Highly significant. 


Although the date of first egg apparently bears no relation to the 
proportion of birds in the population which pause, this does not hold 
true within sire families. Thus, the date of first egg of pausing half- 
sisters is 9.85 days earlier than that of the nonpausing birds in the 
same family. The t value for 19 degrees of freedom is 6.5405, which 
indicates that this difference is highly significant. 

The genetic implications involving the factors discussed were 
analyzed by means of correlations between the characteristics ex- 
hibited by sire families. With 20 sires represented in this population, 
18 degrees of freedom for the zero-order correlations were available. 
Table 6 gives the coefficients of correlation and indicates that: 

1. Frequency of pauses is not correlated with any of the other 
factors studied. 

2. Date of pause onset is not correlated with any of the other 
factors studied. 
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3. Date of first egg of pausing birds is correlated with the per- 
centage of birds in the sire family which exhibit pause, the correlation 
coefficient being 0,5127. 

4. Percentage of pausing birds in the sire family is not correlated 
with average duration of pause. 

5. The degree of pausing shows the greatest correlation with the 
percentage of pausing birds (0.7421), followed by the correlation with 
duration of pause (0.5869). 

Table 6. — Zero-order correlation coefficients between characteristics of sire families 

in the J series ^ 


Character studied 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 


0-9309 

0. 3762 
. 3825 

0. 1355 
.0302 
2815 

-0. 2852 
2233 
. 4200 
-.3226 

0. 3043 
. 5127 
. 1935 
-.1733 
. 1476 

0. 0947 
. 2356 
. 2950 
-.0265 
. 5860 
.7421 

B IDfite nf first egg cf pausing birds _ - 

C . Date of pause on.seL 

D . Frequoiicv of pause __ .... 


E. Duration of pause 




F. Percentage of birds pausing 





O Dftgree nf pausing 














> r at />=0.06 is 0.444; r at P=0.01 is 0.661. 


The coefficient of multiple correlation, with degree of pausing as the 
dependent variable and frequency of pause, duration of pause, and 
percentage of pausing birds as the independent variables, was found 
to be 0.9225, giving 85 percent determination. Complete determina- 
tion of degree of pausing by these three independents is not attained, 
since the measurement of degree is confined to the period between 
November 1 and February 28, while some of the pauses started before, 
and others continued beyond these dates. 

Table 7. — Characteristics of the K series with respect to date of hatch 


Date of hatch 

Total 

birds 

Propor- 
tion of 
birds 
pausing 

f otal 
pauses 

Pauses 

per 

pausing 

bird 

(fre- 

quency) 

Average 
age at 
pause 
onset 

Average 
date at 
pause 
onset 

Average 
dura- 
tion of 
pause 

Degree 

of 

pausing 

Mar. 19 

Number 

127 

Percent 

55.1 

Number 

109 

1.66 ^ 

Days 

246 

Nov. 20 

Days 

26.2 

11.8 

Mar. 36 

166 

48.8 

141 

1.74 

246 

Nov. 27 

28.6 

13.2 

Apr. 2 

179 

46.4 

127 

1.63 

249 

Dec. 7 

26.4 

12.3 

Apr. 9 

164 

34.4 

74 

1.40 

249 

Dec. 14 

24.6 

8.3 

All hatches 

626 

45.8 

451 

1.67 

248 

Dec. 2 

26.7 

11.4 


DATA ON THE K SERIES 

The characteristics of the K series of birds are presented in table 7. 
A comparison of this table with table 1 shows considerable differences 
in the pausing characters of the two populations. Thus, the degree of 
pausing in the J series is nearly twice that exhibited by the K pullets. 
The trend in the latter with respect to date of hatch is not so uniform 
as that found in the J birds, although the last hatch shows the least 
amount of pause. The percentage of pausing birds is considerably 
higher in the J series, while pause frequency and pause duration are 
not markedly different in the two populations. The most significant 
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differences between the J and the K series lie in the average age and 
the average date of pause onset in the difierent hatches, although 
when each population is considered irrespective of hatching dates, 
these differences are not marked. While the pauses in the different 
hatches of the J series occurred at approximately the same date, the K 
population showed increasingly later onset of pause "with the later 
date of hatch. As a consequence, in the J series the pausing birds in 
the late hatches were younger than those in the early hatches at the 
time of pause onset, whereas in the K series a uniformity in age of 
pausing birds, irrespective of date of hatch, obtained. 


Table 8. — DistribuUon of degree of pausing with respect to date of hatch in the 

K series ^ 


Period 

, 1 

Mar. 19 

Data for di 

Mar. 26 

ite of batcl 

Apr. 2 

1 indicated 

Apr. 9 

All 

hatches 

Nov. 1-10 

10.6 

14.3 

9.1 

4.9 

10.0 

Nov. 11-20 

12.9 

11.5 

13.7 1 

9.6 

11,6 

Nov. 21-30 

13.1 

13. 2 

16.7 

30.6 

13.4 

Dec. 1-10 . _ 

10-0 

1S,S 

MS 

IS. 4 

15.4 

Dec. 11-20 

13.4 

15.6 

I 19.4 

11.6 

15.3 

Dee, 21-30 . i 

12. 6 

9.7 

11.7 

8.8 

10,5 

Dee. 31-Jan. 9 

12.2 

12,0 

7. 7 

3.3 

8.7 

Jan. 10-19 I 

15, B 

14.1 

1 10.5 

7.0 

11.7 

Jan. 20-29 j 

14.6 

15.8 

1 11.8 

8.6 

12.7 

Jan. 30-Feb. 8 

9.0 

11.9 

! 10.1 

11.2 

in. 8 

Fob. 9-18 ' 

7. 7 

12.4 

1 9.3 

6.4 

9.0 

Feb. 19-28 

9.2 

11.7 

1 6.7 

4.8 

8.0 

Total degree of pausing 

11.8 

13.2 

1 

12. 3 

8.3 

11,4 


1 Major modes in italic figures. 


A further difference in the behavior of the 2 series may be observed 
from the comparison of tables 4 and 8, which give the distribution of 
the degree of pausing in the respective series by periods. Whereas 
the J series in general gives a urdmodal type of distribution, the K 
series invariably shows 2 or more peaks for each hatch. The reasons 
for these observed differences are somewhat obscure. It is not 
certain that the reduction in number of pauses (809 pauses in a flock 
of 768 birds or 1.05 per bnd in the J series; 451 pauses in a flock of 
626 birds or 0.72 per bird in the K series) did not lead to the differen- 
tial behavior observed. 


Table 9. — Zero-order correlation coefficients between pause characters of sire families 

in the K series ^ 


Character studied 1 

B 

C 

! 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A. Date of first egg of all bird.s 

B. Date of first egg of pausing birds 

C. Date of pause onset, ' 

0.8334 

1 

0.2920 ; 
.2782 i 

-0. 0997 
-.0764 
.0940 

-0. 2726 
-.3582 
-.3552 
-.4336 

0. 1696 
. 2491 
.3389 
.7492 
-.4840 

0. 1545 
.1863 
.0929 
.6796 
-. 1023 
.8786 

D. Frequency of pause 



E. Duration of pause 





F. Percentage of birds pansing 


j 



Q . Degree of pausing i 


1 












1 r at P=0.05 is 0.482; r at P=*0.01 is 0.606. 


169102-39- 


4 
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Some differences may be also noted betiveen the two populations 
with respect to the magnitude of the correlation coefficients between 
the different pause characters of sire families in the two populations. 
Table 9 lists the coefficients for the K population corresponding to 
those for the J series in table 6. There is agreement between the two 
tables as far as the majority of the correlation coefficients is con- 
cerned. There are, however, a few notable differences. Thus, while 
frequency of pause shows no correlation with percentage of birds 
pausing "(—0.1733) or wntli degree of pausing (—0.0265) in the J 
series, in the K population the respective coefficients are 0.7492 and 
0.6796. This changed relation also brings about differences in the 
coefficients of correlation between duration of pause and percentage 
of birds pausing (—0.4840 for the K series as compared to 0.1476 
for the J) and between duration of pause and degree of pausing 
(—0.1023 for the K series and 0.5869 for the J). The coefficient of 
multiple correlation between degree of pausing on the one hand and 
frequency of pause, duration of pause, and percentage of birds paus- 
ing on the other is somewhat liigher in the K series (0.9560) than in 
the J (0.9225), the former yielding 91 percent determination. Per- 
centage of birds pausing seems to be the factor of major importance in 
accounting for differences in the degree of pausing in both of the 
series. This suggests that in breeding against occurrence of winter 
pausing the percentage of pausing birds, rather than duration or 
frequency in a family might be used as the standard of selection. 

The general picture obtained, from analysis of the J series is not 
particularly changed by the addition of the data for the K population. 
The fact that some of the relations between pause characters of sire 
families are different in the two populations argues for the point of 
view that the relations vary with the degree of pause observed. 

The results from repetitional matings in the 2 years for which the 
data are considered may be of some interest. Table 10 presents the 
pause characteristics of the progeny of males mated in both years, as 
well as the performance of full sisters hatched in the 2 years. Only 
those matings which produced five or more sisters in each of the series 
are listed. It is apparent from this table that 'while the degree of 
pausing is higher in the J series, there is no consistent difTerence in 
either frequency or duration of pause between the J and K ])ullets. 
The percentage of birds pausing is, however, invariably greater in the J 
series sires^ progeny and in full-sister families. This confirms the 
interpretation placed on the correlation coefficients. The same is 
true for all but one of the full-sister families with respect to degree of 
pausing. 

It may be noted that for all of the repetitional matings the incidence 
of pausing birds is reduced 35.7^ percent in the K over the J series. 
For the whole flock the reduction is 34,1 percent. This suggests 
that the major factors responsible for a lower percentage of pausing 
birds in the K series are environmental in nature, rather than genetic. 

In absence of controlled experimental results it is not possible to say 
what these factors may be. However, by comparison of the perform- 
ance of birds from the repetitional matings presented in table 10 and 
from other available information, some of the possible reasons for the 
observed differences in pause behavior may be considered. 
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Table 10. — Pause characteristics of repeat matings 


Sire or mating 


G14 

G52 

H33 

H60 

H90 

Gl4c?F424. 

Gl4c?G738. 

G14c?'G742. 

Q52c?'H590. 

H90c?'Q312- 


Series 

Total 

birds 

Proportion 
of birds 
pausing 

Pauses per 
pausing 
bird (fre- 
quency) 

Average 
duration of 
pauses 

Pegree of 
pausing 

/ J 

Number 

65 

Percent 

66.2 

1.33 

Days 

23- S 

16.6 

1 K 

35 

37.1 

1.3S 

28.6 

6.9 

f J 

50 

74.0 

1. 57 

24.0 

22.8 

1 K 

29 

44.8 

1.38 

28.4 

10.8 

J J 

38 

81.6 

1.55 

34.4 

33.2 

1 K 

32 

43.8 

1.57 

35.7 

14.1 

/ J 

29 

82.8 

1.83 

15.8 

23.5 

\ K 

42 1 

78.6 

1 1.67 

18.2 

18.8 

/ J 

66 i 

63.6 

1.31 

35.4 

20.6 

1 K 

59 1 

1 39.0 

1.43 

23.2 

9.0 

/ J 

6 i 

33.3 

1 1.50 

14.3 

5.7 

i K 

6 1 

16.7 

1 1.00 

25.0 

3.6 

r J 

9 ‘ 

55.6 

1.60 

25.5 

17.5 

\ K 

5 ! 

20.0 

1 2.00 

9.0 

1.5 

/ J 

12 

1 58.3 

1.29 

12.6 

5.1 

i K ! 

7 

1 42.9 

1. 00 

44. S 

7.3 

/ J 

11 

! 81.8 

1.56 

27.6 

25.4 


6 

66.7 

1.75 

9.3 

8.1 

f J 

7 

! 57.1 

1.25 

1 20.4 

12.6 

\ K 

6 

33.3 

1.50 

i 20.7 

6.8 


As reported elsewhere (9), each of the two series was divided ap- 
proximately evenly, so that one-half of the pullets of each mating were 
on one ration, and" one-half on another. The difference between these 
rations was in the percentage of wheat bran in substitution for whole 
wheat, the percentage of protein and minerals being adjusted by other 
slight changes. One ration was common to both series. Despite 
differences in age at sexual maturity between the groups on different 
rations in the J series, there was no difference in the extent of winter, 
pause. The K series on the whole exhibited earlier sexual maturity 
than the J series, though no difference was found in age at first egg of 
pullets on the two rations used in the K series. However, sexual ma- 
turity cannot be considered as a differential factor between the two 
series, since as shown in table 5 it has little bearing on the characters 
determining the degree of pausing. The difference in maturity be- 
tween pausing and nonpausing birds within families existing above, 
if effective between series, would operate in the direction of increasing 
rather than decreasing the proportion of pausing birds in the K series 
above that of the J series. 

There was no difference in extent or type of chick mortality in the 
repetitional matings of the two series, but the rate of growth was 
higher for the pullets of the K series. The average weight at 6 weeks 
of age in the repetitional matings was nearly 100 grams higher in the 
K series (342.1 grams against 248.1 grams" in the J series). What 
bearing this observation may have on the nature of winter pausing 
cannot he determined from the data on hand. 

So. far as repetitional pausing of the same bird is concerned, there 
seems to be no consistent or significant difference between the dura- 
tion of the first pause and that of the second (table 11), This was 
true for both the J and K series. There seems to be no evidence indi- 
catiiig that the second pause in birds pausing twice differs in any ap- 
preciable way from the first pause. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

Seasonal curves for the total degree of pausing between November 1 
and February 28 were drawn for each of the series and compared with 
the curves for precipitation, humidity, and maximum, minimum, and 
mean daily temperatures. These were drawn from data ^ recorded 
on the south bank of the canyon. The poultry plant is located on the 
north bank. No apparent relation between these climatological ob- 
servations and the degree of pausing was apparent from these curves. 
Similarly, no apparent relation of the degree of pausing in the K series 
to daily hours of sunshine could be noted. The sunshine observations 
were made on the university campus about half a mile from the poultry 
plant. ^ No sunshine data for the year of hatch of the J series were 
available. 

As far as the length of day is concerned, the degree of pausing in the 
J series varies inversely with the length of day up to the first period in 
December (December 1-10). In the mid-December period the degree 
of pausing begins to decrease while the length of day reaches its mini- 
mum. In general, the fluctuations in degree of pausing follow the 
changes in day length in a none-too-regular curvilinear fashion. This 
does not hold true for the K series, in winch it appears that the degree 
of pausing fluctuates fortuitously as far as the length of day is con- 
cerned. 


Table 11. — Duration of pauses of birds pausing twice 


Series 

Double- 

pausing 

birds 

Duration of pause 

First Second 

First pause 
longer 

Second 

pause 

longer 

Two pauses 
of equal 
length 

J 

K 

Number 

136 

55 

Days 

23.1 

22.3 

Days 

20.2 

24.5 

Number » 
73 
27 j 

Number i 

58 

26 

Number i 

5 

2 

Both-., 

191 

22.9 

21.4 1 

i 

100 

84 

7 


t Gases. 

DISCUSSION 


Prom evidence presented by Hays (5) and by the present writers, 
winter pause appears to be a character dependent upon both genetic 
and environmental conditions for its expression. The environmental 
agents producing a pause are seasonally determined but do not seem 
to be directly associated with any seasonal changes in the climatologi- 
cal factors studied. Evidence is available that pullet offspring from 
the same matings in different years respond differently with respect 
to pause. Since the genetic constitution of such groups of offspring 
would be expected to be very similar, the difference in incidence of 
pause might be presumed to be related to differences in environmental 
conditions between the years. 

However, the intrinsic susceptibility of birds to pause does not 
seem to be constant. With increasing age at the season of the modal 
pausing period (effect of hatching date) and with increasing time in 
production preceding this period, there appears to be induced in the 
bird a physiological condition causing it to respond more readily to 

< Supplied through the courtesy of C. J. Kraebel, of the California Forest Experiment Station. 

» The sunshine observations were made available to the writers by Prof. John B. Leighly, of the Depart- 
ment of Geography of the University of California. 
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the envii’cnmental stimuli by pausing. Birds with different genetic 
constitutions show different responses to the same age, production, 
and environmental effects. 

It is possible to conceive of winter pause as being induced by 
adverse environmental conditions which overcome the resistance of 
the bird to such external influences. The threshold of response varies 
with different birds at the same time and imder the same conditions, 
and within the same bird at different times. Once induced, the pause 
proceeds for a period of time that does not seem to be related to the 
incidence of pausing in the flock or to the frequency of pausing in the 
bird. In the case of repetitional pausing, the course of the second 
pause does not seem to differ from that of the first pause. The 
duration of extremely long pauses might conceivably express the 
action of either repeated or continuous periods in which the effect 
of the adverse environment was above the threshold of response for 
the individual bird. 

The distribution of pauses by 10-day periods between November and 
February indicated, in the case of the population wdth the high degree 
of pause, a uniform modal pausing period irrespective of the date of 
hatch. In the case of the population with a low degree of pausing, 
multimodal distribution prevailed, but the major modes in three out 
of four hatches fell in the same period as did the modes in the other 
population. 

^ The seasonal distribution of pausing in the progenies of different 
sires showed considerably miiformity. 

Date of pause onset and duration of pause depended largely on the 
date of first egg in the population as a whole, though no such relation 
is observed when sire families are considered. . 

Percentage of birds pausing depended to the greatest extent on 
date of hatch. 

In birds pausing twrice, there was no apparent difference between the 
duration of the first and of the second pauses. 

The variation within the year in climatological factors studied did 
not seem to bear any direct relation to the degree of pausing in either 
population. 

If the foregoing assumptions are true, the character of winter 
pause, observable only by its presence or absence, may in fact be 
genetically or physiologically governed by a wnde range of variation 
in response thresholds. It is not likely that this concept of the basis 
of production of winter pauses can be proved by study of the pro- 
duction records of birds. Physiological studies identifying the changes 
in the birds associated with changes in thresholds of response w’ould 
seem to be a more likely means of solution of the problem. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Degree of winter pausing as defined here (percentage of hen-days 
from November to February spent in pauses of 7 days^ duration or 
longer) is determined by the percentage of birds pausing in a popula- 
tion, by the frequency of pauses, and by duration of pause. 

Percentage of birds pausing is of major influence in determining the 
degree of pausing in a population. 

In a popiflation with 21.9 as the degree of pausing, duration of pause 
was significantly correlated with degree of pausing, while in a popu- 
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lation with 11.4 as the degree of pause, frequency of pause was of 
greater importance than duration of pause. 

Percentage of pausing birds in a family is suggested as a standard 
of selection in breeding against occurrence of winter pause. 

Degree of pausing depends also on the genetic constitution of the 
birds (as shown by variance between sires), on the date of hatch, and 
on the season. 
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THE ALLEGED PROTECTIVE ACTION OF ALFALFA 
AGAINST THE HEMORRHAGIC SWEETCLOVER DISEASE ' 

By William K. Smith 2 

Agentj Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry^ United 

States Department of Agriculture, and assistant professor of genetics and agronomy, 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Reports of losses among cattle caused by the feeding of poorly 
cured sweetclover (Melilotus) hay appear annually. The disease 
induced by this fodder, often referred to as ^'sweetclover disease, 
is characterized by a diminished clotting power of the blood and, in the 
advanced stages, by severe hemoirhages which usually lead to the 
death of the animal. In a recent paper on one aspect of this problem 
Quick ^ concludes: 

Diet is the important means for controlling the disease. The incorporation of 
5 percent of dehydrated alfalfa meal with the toxic hay was found sufficient to 
prevent the development of the disease or even any demonstrable reduction of pro- 
thrombin. * * * The animal [rabbit] appears to be able to store this accessory 

factor [from alfalfa], for it is very difficult to produce sweet clover disease in animals 
that have been fed relatively large amounts of alfalfa. This explains why some 
animals are far more resistant than others to the same lot of spoiled hay. 

Quick points out the practical significance of these conclusions 
and calls attention to the possible relation of the above-mentioned 
accessory factor to the antihemorrhagic vitamin (K) required by the 
chick.^ Quick's conclusions, however, are not in accord with the 
results obtained in the writer's studies of this disease. 

VARIATION IN REACTION OF RABBITS TO TOXIC HAY 

Schofield,® who earlier had called attention to the causal relation of 
spoiled sweetclover hay and silage to this disease, observed that young 
animals are more susceptible to the toxic principle than mature 
animals. This was apparent in the writer's early tests with rabbits. 
The studies of Roderick and Schalk ® on this disease were made largely 
on cattle, but their tests on rabbits indicated that "a group of rabbits 
shows somewhat more variation in the time interval required for the 
disease to develop with a given hay than in a group of cattle." In the 
writer's experiments a marked variation in the response of rabbits of 

1 Received for publicatiODi July 27, 1938. Contribution from the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industrie U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Department of Genetics 
(Paper No. 217), Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, Cooperative investigations with the bio- 
chemistry research laboratory. Department of Agricultural Chemistry, W’isconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

2 The writer is indebted to Dr. R. A. Brink for suggestions and counsel in these studies. 

3 Quick, Armanp J. the coagulation defect in sweet clover disease and in the hemorrhagic 
CHICK DISEASE OF DIETARY ORIGIN. Amer. JouT. Physiol. 118; 260-271, nius. 1937. See pp. 263-264 and 
269. 

* Dam, Henrik, and ScHfiNHEYDER, Fritz, a deficiency disease in chicks resembunq scurvy. 
Biochem. Jour. 28; [1355]-1359, illus. 1934. 

s Schofield, Frank W. damaged sweetclover; the cause of a new disease in cattle simulating 
hemorrhagic septicemia and blackleg. Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc, (n. s. 17) 64: 553-575. 1924. 

« Roderick, Lee M., and Schalk, A. F. studies on sweetclover disease. N, Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 250,56pp., illus. 1931. Seep. 10. 
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similar age to a given toxic hay has been noted. Moreover, animals 
found susceptible in a preliminary test gave a similar reaction in sub- 
sequent exposures to the toxic piiiiciple, allowance being made for 
advancing age. The degree of toxicity of 15 samples of poisonous 
hay has been determined by pairs of rabbits found to be susceptible 
in a preliminary test, and in no instance has a significant difference 
been observed in the reaction of the two animals to any one hay. 
Furthermore, some rabbits have been included in as many as 10 
trials^ with no apparent change in susceptibility other than that 
associated with advancing age. Some 150 rabbits have been used in 
these experiments. 

Very few tests have been made on resistant animals, but one example 
may be cited. Six rabbits 6 weeks old were obtained from a local 
rabbitry in which no alfalfa was being fed. Toxic sweetclover hay was 
introduced gradually into the diet. For the first 2 days, the diet con- 
tained 15 percent of toxic hay, for the third day 40 percent, and for 
the fourth and fifth days 90 percent, the remainder of the diet in each 
instance being ground oats. Each rabbit received the oats and hay 
mixture in daily amounts of 45 gm. per kilogram of body weight . 
On the sixth day the clotting time of the blood of each rabbit was 
determined.'^ ^ Of the six rabbits, three showed a blood-clotting time 
of over 60 minutes as compared with the normal 5 to 7 minutes; one, 
S6, showed a clotting time of 50 minutes; and two, S2 and S3, showed 
respectively 8 and 6 minutes. The four susceptible rabbits were 
transferred to nontoxic feed, while S2 and S3 were continued on the 
diet containing 90 percent of toxic hay for a further period of 7 days. 
During tliis period five tests of the clotting time of the blood were 
made, the highest value for S2 being 10 minutes and for S3 9.5 minutes, 
indicating a high resistance to the action of the toxic principle. After 
an interval of 86 days, during which S2 bad been fed timothy hay and 
a mixed grain while S6 had been used in two tests for the toxicity of 
spoiled nonbitter sweetclover, the two rabbits were given an exclusive 
diet of toxic hay in daily amounts proportional to body weight. The 
data from this test shown in table 1 demonstrate that S2 maintained 
its resistance over an 86-day period on a diet devoid of alfalfa. 


Tablb 1 - — Ueaction of ^ rabbits, 1 resistant and 1 susceptible, when 6 weeks old^ 
to an exclusive diet of toxic hay begun when rabbits were 20 weeks of age ^ 


Rabbit No. 

Reaction when 6 weeks old 

Blood coapulation of 
rabbit 

Period 
on diet 

Coagula- 
tion time 



Z)ays 

Minutes 



0 

6 

S2 

Resistant- 

6 

6 



10 

5 



18 

6 

S6 

Susceptible 

0 

5H 



*5 

25 


interval between tbe 6^weefc and 20.week tests, the diet of S2 was timothy hay and mixed grain: 
* Ear hemorrhasB from inRiaion 


* Ear hemorrhage from incision on fifth day; transferred to nontoxic diet. 


follov^: Approximtely one-half cubic centimeter of blood was aUowed 
^drop from a fr^ly bidding incision in the marginal vein of the ear into a 50-mm. watch glass. Another 
^tch glass required for the formation of a firm clot was determined at 

loom temperature (23®-^® C.) by tilting the watch glasses at SO-second intervals. 
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The above data suggest that the variation in a group oi rabbits in 
their reaction to a given toxic hay is due to the inherent characteristics 
of the animals and is not the result of previous feeding. No attempt 
has been made to test this interpretation fm’ther by the mating of 
resistant with resistant animals and susceptible with susceptible. In 
assembling a stock of rabbits for critical comparisons of the toxicity 
of various spoiled hays and extracts, the writer has adopted the pro- 
cedure of subjecting a group of rabbits of similar age to a preliminary 
test on a known toxic hay. The animals showing a prompt response 
to the toxic principle are transferred to nontoxic feed in an early 
stage of the disease. The clotting time of the blood of these rabbits 
is normal when tested after an interval of 10 days and the animals 
are used in further e:?^eriinents. In preliminary tests it became 
apparent that unless this variable of rabbit reaction is recognized and 
under control, an experiment involving a small number of unselected 
animals may be misleading. 

ADDITION OF ALFALFA TO A TOXIC DIET 

The writer has found no evidence in favor of the protective effect of 
small ^ amounts of alfalfa. Roderick and Schalk ^ tested various 
vitamins and feeds, including alfalfa, on cattle with negative results. 
The writer has fed alfalfa up to 50 percent of the diet along with toxic 
hay and has observed the symptoms of the disease as determined by 
blood-coagulation tests. Moreover, a majority of the animals used 
in these experiments have received alfalfa ad libitum along with a 
grain mixture from the time of weaning until tested for reaction to 
toxic hay. No difficulty has_ been encoimtered in finding animals 
that react readily, and no significant differences in susceptibility; have 
been found between groups of animals that received no alfalfa in the 
period prior to the preliminary test and groups that received alfalfa. 
Some experiments, however, have been made to test more fully the 
relation of alfalfa to the incidence of the disease. 

In the first test a choice sample of commercial alfalfa hay, grading 
U, S. No. 1, Extra Leafy Extra Green was compared with a mixed 
grain for protective activity when fed as a supplement to a toxic 
sweetclover hay. Four rabbits that had been susceptible in early 
preliminary tests were first fed for 5 days on a known toxic hay in 
daily amounts proportional to body weight. The clotting power of 
the blood was then determined. After an interval of 9 days on 
timothy and mixed grain, two were put on a diet consisting of 10 per- 
cent of mixed grain and 90 percent of toxic hay and the other two on 
10 percent of alfalfa and 90 percent of toxic hay. The results are 
summarized in table 2. 

As will be noted in table 2, the clotting time of the blood from the 
rabbits when receiving supplement was determined after 5 days of 
feeding. Difficulty was encountered in arresting hemorrhage froiu 
the incision in the marginal ear vein in rabbits 2 and 4. To permit 
the disease to run a natural course, no further blood samples were 
taken and the ration was fed until the death of each animal . All four 
rabbits succumbed after a short feeding period and all showed hem- 
orrhagic lesions typical of the disease. No significant difference in 

‘Roderick, It. M., and Schalk. A. F. See footnote 6 
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reaction was detected between the two pairs of rabbits and there was 
no suggestion of any protection resulting from the incorporation of 
10 percent of a high-grade commercial alfalfa in the toxic diet. 

Table 2. — Effect of feeding msceptihle rabbits toxic sweetclover hay^ with and without 
supplement, as measured by the clotting power of their blood after 5 days of feeding 


Blood coagulation of rabbits fed— 


Rabbit 

No. 

Toxic hay 

Toxic hay-f supplement 


Period on 
diet 

Coagula- 
tion time 

Supplement (10 percent of diet) 

Period on 
diet 

Coagula- 
tion time 


Days 

Minutes 


Days 

Minutes 

1 

f 0 

6{:i 

Mixed grain 

0 



\ 5 

14 


1 5 

13 

o 

r 0 ! 

5f/2i 

Mixed grain 

0 

Wi 


\ 5 

12 


2 5 

23 


f 0 

4U 

Alfalfa - - 

0 

6 

O 

\ 5 

17 


35 

15 

A 

/ 0 

4J^ 

Alfalfa - 

0 

5 


1 6 

12 


» 5 

16 


1 Died of internal hemorrhages on 9th day. 

a Died of internal hemorrhages on 13th day. Rabbit No. 2 consumed only small amounts of the ration 
from the 6th to the 10th day. 

3 Died of internal hemorrhages on 7th day. 

One might, however, postulate that freshly cut alfalfa contains a 
protective factor which was inactivated dming the curing or storage 
of the sample used in the foregoing experiment but preserved unim- 
paired in the alfalfa meal used in the experiment of Qmck.® To obtain 
information on this point an experiment was made in which freshly 
cut alfalfa was used as a supplement to toxic sweetclover hay. 

A 40-gm. lot of a poisonous sweetclover hay was fed to a susceptible 
rabbit. After an interval of 39 hours from the time of feeding, the 
prothrombin content of the blood was determined by a modification 
of the method of Quick, Stanley-Brown, and Bancroft.^^ The pro- 
thrombin activity w-as found to have been reduced to 38 percent of 
normal. After a 21-day interval during which the prothrombin con- 
tent returned to normal as determined by the above method, the 
animal again received 40 gm. of the same toxic forage and in addition 
20 gm. of freshly cut alfalfa, which on a dry-weight basis constituted 
12.9 percent of the ration. A test after 36 hours showed a prothrom- 
bin activity 42 percent of normal. In view of the regular response 
of susceptible animals to repeated treatments with the same toxic 
hay, it is apparent that the freshly cut alfalfa in the diet did not 
protect the animal against the action of the toxic principle. 

Considerable interest has recently been shown in the artificial dry- 
ing of legumes and grasses as a means of obtaining a product rich in 
accessory nutritional factors. A test similar to the one just described 
was made by using artificially dried alfalfa instead of the fresh forage. 

Forty grams of toxic sweetclover hay along with 4.4 gm. (10 percent 
of the ration) of alfalfa dried for 3 minutes at 350° F. reduced the 
prothrombin activity in the blood of a susceptible rabbit to 45 per- 

^ Quick, A. J- See footnote 3. 

^ The writer is indebted to H. A. Campbell; of the biochemistry research laboratory, for his cooperation 
m this and the following experiment. 

“ Quick, A. J., Stanley-Brown, M., and Bancroft, F, W, a stxtdy of the coagulation defect 
IN HEMOPHILIA AND IN JAUNDICE. Amer. Jour. Med. Sci. 190: 269-281. 1935. 
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cent; 40 gm. of the same hay with the same rabbit in the absence of a 
supplement gave a prothrombin reading of 48 percent. Obviously this 
alfalfa was ineffective in preventing the development of the disease. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Marked differences in the susceptibility of rabbits of similar age to 
the sweetclover disease have been observed in the course of experi- 
ments involving the assay of toxicity of various spoiled sweetclover 
hays. Animals shown to be susceptible in a preliminary test gave a 
similar reaction in subsequent tests although becoming progressively 
less susceptible with advancing age. Resistant animals, insofar as 
they have been tested, have maintained their resistance. It is sug- 
gested that this variation in a group of rabbits is an expression of 
the inherent constitution of the animals; there is no evidence in these 
experiments that the differences in the reaction of rabbits to a given 
toxic hay are induced by previous diet. 

Experiments have been performed to investigate QuickCs conclusion 
that alfalfa contains an accessory factor protecting animals against 
the sweetclover disease. A supplement of commercial alfalfa hay of 
excellent quality was fed to the amount of 10 percent of the ration 
along with a known toxic hay and compared with a supplement of 
mixed grain fed in like amount. Neither supplement gave any indi- 
cation of retarding the progress of the disease. 

Likewise freshly cut alfalfa to the amount of 12.9 percent of the 
ration of one susceptible rabbit and kiln-dried alfalfa as 10 percent 
of the diet of another showed no protective activity. 

While Quick concludes that 5 percent of alfalfa in a diet of to^c 
sweetclover hay prevents the development of any symptoms of toric- 
ity, the writer’s results indicate that even 12 percent has no signifi- 
cant effect in checking the onset and fatal termination of the disease. 

Because of these negative results in the control of the disease by 
alfalfa in rabbits, it would appear unsafe to attempt the control of 
sw^eetclover disease in livestock by the inclusion of a small quantity 
of alfalfa hay in a diet of sweetclover hay. 




RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN RAINFALL AND COFFEE 
YIELDS IN THE KONA DISTRICT, HAWAII ^ 


By L. A. Dean 

Assistant chemist^ Hawaii Agriculiitral Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The production of coffee in the Hawaiian Islands was begun more 
than a hundred years ago, although exports were not recorded until 
1845. Since the turn of the centu^ over 90 percent of the production 
has been centered in the Kona district on the island of Hawaii. 

^ An inspection of crop census reports reveals large annual fluctua- 
tions in the amount of coffee produced in Hawaii. Controlled 
measurements made m conjunction with coffee fertilizer experiments 
have shown fluctuations in yield amounting to over 100 percent, 
suggesting some dominant climatic or growth factors. In the present 
paper it will be shown, by appl 3 dng modern statistical methods of 
analysis to small samples of data, that coffee production in Hawaii 
is highly correlated with rainfall 

THE KONA DISTRICT 

The Kona district is a strip of terrain along the lee or southwest 
coast of the island of Hawaii, rising in a fairly uniform slope from 
sea level to 3,500 feet in approximately 5 miles. The coffee- 
producing area is a narrow belt about 22 miles long and 1 mile wide, 
ranging from 800 to 2,200 feet in elevation and consisting of small, 
fairly fertile pockets between relatively recent lava flows. At pres- 
ent, approximately 5,000 acres are devoted to the growing of coffee. 
The geological and geographical features of this area and its agri- 
culture have been described by Powers, Ripperton, and Goto.^ 

The seasonal production of coffee in the Hawaiian Islands from 
1900 to 1936 has been estimated by Cady, Maneki, and Murata.® 
The data from 1900 to 1920 were based on exports; those from 1921 
to 1936 were based on the crop census reports of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of Hawaii. These data are recog- 
nized not to be precise estimates for the Kona district, as during the 
period not exceeding 5 percent of the total volume of coffee produced 
in the Hawaiian Islands was in districts other than Kona. Allowing 
for fluctuations in yield, there has been since 1900 a steady increase 
in the production of coffee in Kona, which may be attributed to the 
following factors: (1) Increased acreage, (2) increased age of the 
trees, and (3) improvements in fertilizer and cultural practices. 


1 Keceived for publication November 18, 1938. This investigation was supported in part by a special 
grant from the Territorial Legislature for coffee inv^tigations in the Kona district, 

2 Powers, H. A., Bipperton, J. C., and Goto, Y. U. survey of the physical features that affect 
THE AGRICULTURE OF KONA DISTRICT OF HAWAII. Hawaii Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 66, 29 pp., illus. 1932. 

3 Cady, H. B., Maneki, M., and Murata, K. coffee production in haw ah: a five-year summary 
OF COST AND EFFICIENCY STUDIES. Hawaii CJniv., Agr. Ext. Serv. Cir. 32, 44 pp., illus. 1937. {Mimeo 
graphed.] 
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In the Kona district, coffee chenies mature and are haiTested, for 
the most part, during the months from August througli December. 
The blossoming season is in the early spring, usually from January 
through March. Each tree has two or more distinct periods of 
flowering, depending, supposedly, upon meteorological conditions. 


During the spring, for 6 weeks to 2 months simultaneously with and 
following the flowering, occurs the maximum growth of laterals 
(wood which will blossom and bear fruit the following year). Thus 
the coffee tree is preparing for the next year’s crop at the same time 
that it sets and develops the ciu-rent year’s fruit. This is illustrated 
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in figure 1, whicli shows a lateral with flowers and a flush of new 
growth. 

KAINFALL DATA 

Rainfall records at Kealakekua, which is fairly close to the center 
of the coffee area, are available for the years since 1891. Unfortu- 
nately, records for one station, at an elevation of 1,580 feet, were 
kept only until 1914, and those of a second station (elevation of 
1,450 feet) which were available from 1901 proved not to be analogous 
during the overlapping 14-year period. For this reason only the 
second set of data is used in this study.^ 

The annual fluctuations in rainfall during the period 1901 to 1936 
were leveled somewhat by obtaining running 5-year means, as 



Figure 2. — Actual annual rainfall and 5-j^ear running means of annual rainfall 
at Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii. 


charted in figure 2. It is evident that precipitation was distinctly 
heavy up to 1905 and from 1925 to 1936; from 1905 to 1915 rainfall 
was very light, and from 1920 to 1925 it was slightly subnormal. 

The monthly distribution of rainfall expressed as means of a 36- 
year period and the standard errors of these means are given in the 
following tabulation: 


Mean rainjall 
Month: (mches) 

January 3. 68 ±2. 83 

February 3, 28 ±3. 98 

March 4. 02 ±2. 40 

April 4. 92±3. 16 

May 1 6. 48 ±2. 82 

June 2a67±2.69 


Mean rainfall 

Month: (inches} 

July 3 6. 88 ±2. 30 

August ® 6. 99 ±2. 15 

September i 7. 48 ±3, 25 

October 6. 06 ±3. 22 

November ^ 3. 71 ± 1. 74 

December 3. 88 ±3. 73 


1 P valiie=0.05-0.02; * P value =0.02-0.01; 3 P value=<0.0l . 


These data show that the so-called rainy season in Kona is during 
the summer months; this is just contrary to what is common in most 


* The rainfall records used in these investigations were obtained from the following: United States 
Weather Bureau, cum ATOLO oirAL data. Hawaii Section. 
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districts of the Hawaiian Islands. It may also be noted that the 
months of high rainfall usually have significant means while those of 
low rainfall have not; in other words, the months having low mean 
rainfall have the most irregular rainfall. 

EFFECT OF RAINFALL ON COFFEE YIELDS 

The relationships between rainfall and yield of coffee {Cqffea 
arabica L.) in Kona were studied by calculating partial regression 
coefficients and their sampling errors. The statistical methods used 
were those described by Fisher.^ All regression equations included 
a term for time in years in order to eliminate the effects of an assumed 
linear increase in annual production resulting from increased acreage 
and age of trees and improved cultural practices.^ 

At the outset it seemed desirable to determine whether rainfall 
directly affected current yield, or indirectly affected yield through the 
growth of laterals (fruiting wood). For this purpose the following 
three regression equations were used: 


(y—y) = bt(t—J)+br^(:ri—ri) ( 1 ) 

(U-y)==^bt(t-l)+br2(:r2—r2) ( 2 ) 

(y—y)=btit—l)+br^(ri—r^) ( 3 ) 

where coffee production in million pounds per annum; ^—time in 
years; ri= annual rainfall occurring during the years of fruiting; 7*2= 
annual rainfall occurring during the years of producing fruiting wood; 
and r3= annual rainfall occurring during the years previous to the 
production of fruiting wood. 


Table 1.^ — Partial regression coefficients of coffee production on rainfall occurring 
during different years of the growth of coffee 


Equa- 

tion 

No. 

Annual (January to December; rainfall occurring during— 

Partial regres- 
sion coefficient 

1 

Y ears of fruiting (ri) 

0. 0025^0.0176 
i.0378± .0161 
. 0062± . 0153 

9 

Years of producing fruiting wood (r*) 

3 

Years previous to years of producing fruiting wood (ra) 




^ P value *0,05 to 0.02. 

The partial regression coefficients calculated for the above equations 
and the standard errors of the coefficients are given in table 1 . They 
show that the rainfall occurring during the year in which new fruiting 
wood is being produced is significantly related to the succeeding yearns 
yield of coffee. In other words, the rainfall that is related to the 
seasonal fluctuations in coffee yield does not occur in the year of 
blossoming, maturing, and harvesting of the cherries. Having estab- 
lished that the rainfall occurring during the preceding crop year is 
related to the yield of coffee, the annual rainfall was divided into the 


« Fisheb, R. a. statistical methods fob research workers. Ed. 5, rev. and enl., 319 pp., illus 
Edinburgh and London. 1934. 
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following three periods: e, Early rainfall from February to June; 
m, middle rainfall from June to October; and late rainfall from 
October to Februarj^. The relationships between each of these three 
periods of rainfall and the following yearns yield of coffee were studied. 


the following regression equations being used: 

+ (4) 

iy—y) = ht(t—l)-rhra(m~-m) (o) 

iy-~y)=^bt(t—T)+bi(i-l) V (6) 

{y‘-J)=l>t{t—l) + be(e—T)+brn{m--m')+bi(l---T) ■ (7) 


The partial regression coefficients and their standard errors calculated 
for the above equations are given in table 2. It may be seen that 



1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 


FigurejS. — Comparison of the actual coffee production of Kona with that esti- 
mated from the equation 2/=0.285t+0.08e— 1.67 (where 2/“estiiaated produc- 
tion, i=time, and €= February to May rainfall). 

1C9102— 39 5 
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onlj the rainfall occurring between February and June of the preced- 
ing season is significantly related to the annual yield. Substituting 
the calculated values in equation (4), we have 

y=0.2S5^+0.08c-1.67 

This equation was used in obtaining’ the estimated production of 
coffee ^ven in figure 3. From the statistical significance of the partial 
regression coefficient of yield on early rainfall and the general agree- 
ment between actual and estimated productions, a considerable 
amount of the seasonal fluctuation in Kona coffee production may be 
ascribed to varying early rainfall. 

Aiinual yields of approximately half an acre of coffee trees measured 
in conjunction with a fertilizer experiment are available for S years. 
Figure 4 shows the annual fluctuations in yield as compared with 
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Figure 4. — Seasonal fluctuations iu yields of a coffee fertilizer experimetit, and 
February to May rainfall occurring during the years of growing fruiting wood. 


annual fluctuations in early rainfall occuriing during the years of 
growth of the fruiting w’ood. It may be seen that, with the exception 
of 1 year, the fluctuations are concordant. Because of the limited 
number of observations, statistical methods were not applied to 
these data. 

SUMMARY 


Statistical analyses of data on rainfall and coffee production for 
the years 1901 to 1930 in the Kona district of Hawaii show^ tw^) dis- 
tinct periods of heavy rainfall and one period of markedly light 
precipitation. 

The dry season occurs during the winter months, and the months 
that have low mean rainfall have the most irregular rainfall. 

Much of the variability in annual coffee production may be ascribed 
to fluctuations in the February to June rainfall occurring during the 
years in winch the fruiting wmod was produced. 



AN ANALYSIS OF GROWTH AND YIELD RELATIONSHIPS 
OF COFFEETREES IN THE KONA DISTRICT, HAWAII' 

By J. H. Bbaumoxt 2 

Principal horticulturist, Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 
INTRODUCTION 

The cultivation of coffee (Cqffea arabica L.) in Hawaii, in view of 
present world coffee economics, must undergo radical constructive 
changes if the industry is to attain economic stability. Cidtural 
practices are haphazard and are not based upon practical or scientific 
principles. Fertilization may range from none to 2,000 or more 
pounds per acre. In many cases the composition of the fertilizer is 
not laiown, and usually applications are not made with consideration 
of the number of trees per acre, of size and vigor of trees, of previous 
or present crop, or of rainfall and other weather factors. Pruning 
may vary from none through that accomplished by the cane Imife or 
machete to the extremely severe, detailed pruning periodically prac- 
ticed with “topped’^ coffee. 

Nevertheless, average annual yields per acre in Kona are high as 
compared with those of other coimtries, and a definite possibility 
exists that improved practices, based on careful analyses of tree 
requirements, responses, and 3 rields in relation to the soils and climate 
of the district, would not only improve the quality and >deld but also 
effect certain economies. ^ The studies here reported were undertaken 
to secure precise information on the growth responses and yield of the 
coffee plant in relation to its euviromnent and to serve as a basis 
upon which to construct more logical and profitable fertilization, 
pruning, and cultural practices for the district. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Growth and fruiting relationships of a number of economic tree 
fruits, particularly those of temperate-zone regions, have been given 
careful and detailed study. Trimk-chcumference increase, length of 
terminal growth, length and diameter of fruit spurs, and other meas- 
urements have been employed by numerous investigators (Waring 
Collison and Harlan (5), HofAIaim (S), Overholser, Overley, 
and Barnhill {10), and many others). In general, circumference 
increase and terminal elongation in one growing season have been 
found to be correlated with the 3 ield in the following year. In fact, 
it may be said that soil management, fertilization, pruning, thinning, 
and other important and expensive orchard operations are employed 
with consideration of their effects upon the crop of the following 
season as well as their effects upon the volume and quality of the 
immediate crop. Such studies and applications have not, so far as 

1 Receiverl for publication November 18, 1938. 

2 The author is indebted to Dr. Lyman A. Dean for aid in securing certain of the growth records and for 
many helpful suggestions relative to the statistical treatment of the data and the preparation of the manu- 
script. Credit is due Ah Sin Char for her conscientious work in calculating and checking she statistics. 

8 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 2:i5. 
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the writer is aware^ been extended to the coffeetree nor to many other 
tropical fruit crops of commercial importance in Hawaii. 

The effects of various climatic factors such as rain, frost, wind, 
etc., on fruit settiug and bieimial bearing are also well recognized with 
temperate-zone fruits. Auchter and Schrader (^), Hedrick (7), and 
Potter (11) have shoAvn that frosts may be the causal factor in bring- 
ing about a biemrial bearing condition of apple trees. Dean (4) lias 
sho\ni that spring rainfall is a powerful agent in determining annual 
variations in coffee yields in the Kona district of Hawaii. De Haan 
(6), who, however, presents veiy little quantitative data, discusses 
the effects of rain on flowering and fruit setting. While Coffea arabica 
may bloom at tliree or more successive periods, the peak of any bloom 
lasts only 1 da^^; thus it is entirely possible that certain climatic 
factors may be" operative in Kona, as elsewhere, that induce the 
extreme annual fluctuations in yield reported by Dean {4) and shown 
in data reported by McClelland (5). 

The literatme on pruning and culture of coffee is extensive, but 
quantitative data on yields, quality, and grade of fruit are lacking 
except for those of McClelland (P), and peihaps others that have not 
come to the writer’s attention. Alvarado {!) describes pruning sys- 
tems developed and used in many coimtries, but again quantitative 
data on annual yields, costs of pruning and of harvesting, and quality 
of crop are not "stressed. WTiile as yet untested, the more important 
practices developed elsewhere, applied yvith a knowledge of climatic 
effects, tree growth, and fruiting behavior in the Kona district, may 
be expected to do much to increase aimual yields and thus reduce 
cost of production. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF GROWTH HABIT AND MANAGEMENT 

OF COFFEETREES 

The coffee plant, which is a small tree or shrub, has a distinctly 
dimorphic branching habit, as illustrated in figure 1. The vertical 
or main stem, as it elongates, produces opposite leaves at each node 
and a primary lateral shoot in the axil of each leaf. This lateral in 
turn produces opposite leaves and assumes a horizontal position. If 
the vertical is bent out at an angle from the axis of the tree, the ter- 
minal bud resumes growth in a vertical direction. To bond out a 
vertical or to cut it back will stimulate the growth of now vertical 
shoots along the stem inmiediately below the points of origin of the 
lateral branch (fig. 1). 

Elongational growth of the lateral branch occurs through extension 
of the apical growing point and also through the formation of branches 
(secondary laterals) from vegetative buds occurring in the axils of 
the leaves. A cluster of one to four flower buds is also produced in the 
axil of each leaf, and each inflorescence produces one to four or more 
flowers, most of which set fruit. Flowering occurs during the spring 
rains at two or more periods, on new lateral growth only, produced 
the^ preceding growing season. Young trees or 3- to 4-year-old 
individual verticals of an older tree produce the greater portion of their 
crop on primary lateral branches; as the tree or vertical becomes older, 
increasing proportions of the crop are borne on secondary and tertiary 
lateral branches. In old trees it is impractical to distinguish between 
primary , secondary, or tertiary lateral growth in the main body of the 
tree as all are more or less comparable in growth and yield, while the 
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new primary laterals produced as tlie vertical elongates make up only 
a small proportion of the total bearing area of the tree. 

Tim dominant system of training, j)articuiarly at medium and lower 
elevations in the Eona district, is to cut back or to bend over the 



Figure 1. — Diagrammatic illustratiou of the growtli and fruiting habit of the cof- 
feetree. Normally two to four, or even more, verticals are trained to form the 
tree, in which case the primary and secondary lateral branches may overlap. 
The diagram is drawn to illustrate how biennial bearing may occur. " Note the 
origin of a new vertical shoot. Normally this would not occur unless the old 
vertical were ringed, bent over, or cut off. 

young (1- or 2-year-old) plant, thus stimulating the production of two, 
three, or even more verticals and training them into the bearing tree. 
Such a tree may be termed a multiple vertical and is the type used in 
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this study. Thereafter, little or no priming is practiced, except 
removal of any superfluous new vertical shoots, until the tree attains 
an age and condition when it seems advisable to renew part of the tree 
by cutting out one of the verticals and training a new one to take its 
place. Thus, after the orchard has attained an age of 7 years or more, 
the trees become much less uniform so far as number and age of 
individual verticals per tree are concerned. No pruning, such as 
thinning out or heading back of the lateral growth of the tree, is 
normally practiced with multiple-vertical trees in the Kona district. 
Occasionally when trees become weakened through overcropping, lack 
of iertilizer, drought, or a combination of these, heavy heading back 
of the lateral branches similar to ''parrot sticking” may be practiced. 

A second general type of training is that of topping. This system 
consists of cutting off the vertical at a height of 5 to 7 feet above 
ground and consistently removing all vertical suckers so that the tree 
never attains a greater height. Growth and fruiting are confined to 
secondary and tertiary laterals. About once in 4 years the lateral 
growth is severely cut back with almost a complete loss of crop but 
with the development of strong new growth. 

YIELD AND GROWTH DATA 

The data to be used in an analysis of yield and growth relationships 
are obviously of the utmost importance. Unfortunately, the literature 
on coffee offered only suggestions as to the more responsive parts of 
the tree, measurements of which may be significantly correlated with 
yield, although growth studies of deciduous fruits were helpful. It 
was necessary to make numerous observations of the growth and 
cropping behavior of trees throughout the district and finally to take 
a number of measurements on a restricted group for the purpose of 
ascertaining their relative applicability and usefulness. Many 
measurements were discarded after inspection of the data and consid- 
eration of the ease and accuracy with which they could be duplicated. 
Others were not used because they were obviously highly correlated 
with other measurements (as, for example, the length of terminal 
growth and the length of primary lateral growth arising from the 
terminal growth) and^ consequently would not add materially to the 
total sum of information. 

The coffeetrees used in this study were selected from two experi- 
ments: one established on the Fukuda farm, which was designed and 
installed by J. C. Ripperton, agronomist of the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, to whom great credit is due for his foresight and 
early work with coffee {IS); the other on the Akamatsu farm, which is 
supported in part by a special grant from the Territorial legislature 
for coffee investigations in the Kona district. 

The preliminary measurements were made on the Fukuda trees; 
the Akamatsu trees were later selected for study. The following 
measurements, which are briefly described, were used in the analyses. 

Yield: Individual-tree 3delds were secured and recorded in pounds 
and tenth-pounds; from four to six pickings over a period of 4 months 
were required. Only one annual yield (1937) was available for the 
Akamatsu trees; records for 2 years (1936 and 1937) were used for the 
Fukuda trees. Weights were obtained with a high-grade spring balance. 

Average terminal growth: With the Akamatsu trees the 1936 aver- 
age fermin growth was estimated by observing from the ground the 
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terminal growth of each vertical and using as a standard of comparison 
the l-foot and /4-foot divisions of a 12-foot pole emploved in measur- 
ing tree height. With the Fiikuda trees the 1936 and^ 1937 terminal 
growth of each fruiting vertical was measured with a flexible tape. 
Only verticals over 3 years of age were considered as fruiting verticals. 
The 2 years^ terminal growth records were obtained in the same year 
(at the end of the 1937 growing season), as growth made in each year 
may be readily distinguished. 

iLateral growth:^ On both the Akamatsu and Fukuda trees, the elon- 
gation of the fruiting laterals was obtained at the beginning of the 1938 
growing season by measuring and averaging five or more apparently 
typical, readily accessible lateral growths borne in the larger fruiting 
area of the tree, at an elevation of 5 to 7 feet. Lateral growths arising 
from 2- and 3-year-old verticals that were not typical of the greater 
bearing area were avoided. 

Total area of cross section of verticals: The sum of the scjuared 
circumferences of the several verticals of each tree was used in the 
statistical analyses as a means of expressing cross-sectional area. 
Wlien area is specifically used in the text the appropriate correction 
factor (iijr) was applied. The circumference of the vertical was ob- 
tained midway between the first and second nodes above the point of 
origin of the vertical. When the original vertical was intact it was 
measured at a point about 8 inches above the highest main vertical 
arising from it; in case no second vertical was present, the original 
vertical was measured at a smooth area on the trunk approximately 
2 feet above the ground. 

vStatistical methods: The relationships between growth and yield of 
the coffeetrees at each of the two locations were estimated from the 
means and the simple and partial regression coefficients of the measure- 
ments. Sampling errors, calculated according to methods given by 
Fisher (5), were used to indicate the significance of the relationships 
studied. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL TREES 

Greater reliance may be placed on the relationship of any growth 
measurement to yield if it can be shown that the relationship persists 
with trees under different cultural, climatic, or other conditions. 
However, the labor and expense involved as well as the necessity of 
having the trees under control automatically restricted the study to 
two groups of trees. Under these conditions it seemed desirable to 
eliminate possible differences in soil, rainfall, elevation, etc., and to 
consider only the simpler contrasts of age and general vigor. The 
Fukuda trees had been under observation for some time and, conse- 
quently, the choice of a second group (the Akamatsu trees) was deter- 
mined by the location of the first. The two plots are located near 
Kainaliu, North Kona. The soil is of approximately the same type, 
depth, and general physical and chemical characteristics at both loca- 
tions. The distance betiveen them is 1,000 to 1,500 yards and the 
difference in elevation only 75 to 100 feet, so that rainfall and tempera- 
ture factors would be almost identical. The average elevation of the 
two is approximately 1,500 feet, the annual rainfall about 60 inches, 

THE FUKUDA TREES 

The Fukuda trees make up a fertilizer experiment, established in 
1930, consisting of a 5 by 5 Latin square having nine trees per plot. 
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The trees were 12 years of age and had been under treatment 7 years 
when the present study was made. Fertilizer had been applievl 
regularly at a basic rate of 160 pounds of N, PoOr,, and K^O per acre. 
A certain amoxmt of renewal pruning, consisting of removing an old 
vertical and training a new one to take its place, had been ]:)ractice<l ; 
consequently each tree contained one or more young verticals varying 
in age from 1 to 5 or more years. The trees had reccivecl little or rm 
corrective pruning such as thinning out or heading back of the fruiting 
wood. 

Potash proved to be a limiting factor in this experiment, as there 
are marked differences in growth and yield between those trees that 
received potash and those that did not (table 1). It may be seen that 
the potash-fertilized trees yielded approximately eight times as miudi 
fruit as the trees receiving no potash, the ratio being the same in both 
years in spite of the fact that the yield in 1937 wa,s approximtUely 
three times greater than in the previous year. 


Table 1. — Sizcj age, and yield of coffceirces grown nndcr diffcvml fertilizpr treat- 
m e nts — F ukudn expert m ent 


Treatment i 

iOSfJ 
yield 
per tree 

1937 
yield 
per tree 

Average 
mmiber 
of verti- 
1 cals per 
tree 

Sum {if 
total 
areius of 
cross 
section of 
vertK'aJs i 
per tree 

Average 
area of 
cross 
sect.ion 
per ver- 
Ucal 

Suiii fd’ 
i total ages 
! of veri.i- 
I cals per 
[ 1 rm 

Av'erngo 

{Mip 

verti('al 


i Pounds 

Pounds 

Number 

Square 

inches 

Square 

inches 

Years 

Years 

NPK 

17.0 

53.0 

2.8 

9.33 

3.3 

IH. 5 

6. () 

NK 

16.0 

51.0 

2.8 

8. 67 

3.1 

20.7 

7.‘1 

NP 

2.7 

8.5 

2.5 ' 

4. 3(5 

1.7 

14. 1 

5.8 

N - 

2.7 

6.0 

2,5 

3. 83 

1. .5 j 

13. 2 

5. 3 

No fertilizer (check) 

3.7 

8.8 

2.4 

4.07 

1.7 ! 

13.7 

6.7 


* Fertilizers were applied at the rate of ItIO pounds of each element per acre, oue-lmlf being apidied in 
January and one-half in July of each year. 


Visual differences in tree behavior between the potash and no- 
potash treatments are even more striking than may appear from the 
table. The no-potash plots invariably appear in poor foliage and tlie 
leaves are yellow and mottled even though the trees may bo high in 
nitrogen. The lateral branches make very poor growtli, and imuiy 
die back to the vertical. Elong:ation as well as radial growtli of the 
vertical after the first 2 years is slow, with the result that a ID- to 
12-year-old vertical may be no longer and no greater in diameter tlian 
a 3-year-old vertical of a thrifty tree. Also, the verticals are weak 
structurally, as indicated by a tendency to bend over, even with very 
light crops. 

In contrast, the potash-treated trees are extremely vigorous; their 
foliage is dark green and waxy, with little or no evidence of mottling, 
and persists, even on the 2-year-old lateral growth, until the fruit is 
ripe. Primary and secondary lateral growth is abundant and strong 
with little or no evidence of dieback. New verticals make strong 
heavy growth, especially when developing in full sunlight. 

It may be seen from table 1 that there are no significant differences 
as yet apparent between the two treatments containing potash 
(NPK and NK). In later discussions of or reference to the Fukuda 
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trees, the potash-treated trees alone are considered. The no-potash 
trees were so poor as to be uiisnited to the experiment planned. 

THE AKAMATSU TREES 

The Akamatsu coffeetrees were selected in 1937. They were care- 
fully surveyed and the “off-type,’’ replant, diseased, or other non- 
typical trees were discarded in order to reduce as much of the varia- 
bility between the two groups as possible. Of these trees, 456 were 
amenable to relatively accurate measurement. The trees had been 
planted in 1930 and trained to a multiple-vertical system. Little or 
no renewal pruning had been practiced, and, in consequence, all the 
verticals were approximately of the same age. The trees had re- 
ceived no other pruning except that the lower lateral branches had 
been pruned off for a distance of about 4 feet above the ground. 
Practically no fertilizer had been applied during the 2 preceding years 
so that the trees were in relatively poor foliation and a low state of 
vigor and appeared to be deficient in nitrogen. Fertilizers were 
applied in July 1937, but since the rate was low and the trees vrere in 
full crop for the year it was thought that this fertilization would not 
affect the lateral and terminal growth of that season. 

COMPARISON OF GROWTH AND YIELD MEASUREMENTS OF THE 
FUKUDA AND AKAMATSU TREES 

The Fukuda and Akamatsu trees exhibit strildng differences in 
growth and yield characteristics, as may be seen from table 2, in which 
the means of the growth and yield variates, with standard errors, are 
given. It will be noted that in 1937, which was a year of high yields, 
the Akamatsu trees yielded less than half as much as the hrgldy fer- 
tilized Fukuda trees. The 1937 lateral growth was shorter on the 
Akamatsu trees in spite of the fact that they "were younger and carried 
a much lighter crop. The 1936 terminal growth was considerably 
shorter which, although the yield for that year is unknown, is signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the age of the trees was only 7 years as 
compared with the 12 years of the Fukuda trees. It will be indicated 
repeatedly, liowever, that the estimate of terminal growth of the 
Fukuda trees was influenced by the pruning practice. 


Table 2. — /Umn.s‘ with standard errors of the variates used in the analyses of the 
(jrowth and yield of the Akamatsu and Fukuda coffeetrees 


Variate 

Akamatsu, 

mean 

Fukuda, 

mean 

1937 yielil per tree pounda,. 

193(1 yield per tree _ _ - do 

22. 045±0. 613 

54.426±l.90C 
17.015=1=1.144 
12.822=1= .240 
12.056=fc .498 
22.430=1=1.062 
9.024d= .496 

1937 average lateral growth inches. , 

1937 average terminal growth. _ __ _ <io 

10. 170± . lli 

1980 average terminal growth do 

13. 050±: . 634 
9. 803i: , 431 

1937 total area of cross section of verticals per tree-- square inches.. 


The area of cross section of verticals, although the difference is not 
statistically significant, was somewhat greater for the Ahamatsu trees 
than for those at Fukuda. This difference is doubless due to the fact 
that no renewal pruning had as yet been practiced on the Akamatsu 
trees and all or most of the fruithig verticals were 6 to 7 years of age, 
while the Fukuda trees had one or more young verticals on almost 
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every tree. The Fukiida trees, therefore, have a wider range in age 
of verticals, which is also expressed in the greater variability of the 
cross-sectional areas of the verticals per tree in proportion to the inoain 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS OP GROWTH AND YIELD OF THE 
AKAMATSU TREES 

The interrelationships of individual tree yield and gj'owtli responses 
of the Akamatsu trees were studied by calculating partial and simple 
regression coefficients and their sampling errors, the individual tree 
being used as a unit. The best simple expression of the independent 
relationships of yield on the several estimates of tree growth and size 
is provided by the partial regression coefficients (line 1, table 3) 
according to the equation 

{y-y)=hi{l—l)+bt(t-t)+bc(c-c^ 

where ?/=1937 individual-tree yield of cherry coffee in pounds; 
i==1937 average lateral growth per tree in inches; 
t==1936 average terminal growth of verticals per tree in inches; 

and c=sum of the squared circumferences of verticals per tree in 
1937 in square centimeters. 

A number of the simple regression coefficients were calculated also 
and are given in table 3, lines 2 to 7, with sampling errors. A study 
of these coefficients, in relation to their sampling errors, shows that, 
with the exception of the regression coefficient of 1936 average terminal 
growth on the average sum of squared circumferences, all the coeffi- 
cients are highly significant. The partial regression coefficients (line 
1) indicate the independent relationships of the variates to the 1937 
yiekh For example, when the squared circumferences and 1930 
terminal growth are held at their averages there is a negative relation 
between the yield (i. e., the developing^ crop) and the lateral growtli 
produced in the same season. Likewise, wlien the squared circum- 
ferences and 1937 lateral growth are held at their means it is found 
that the 1937 yield is positively related to the previous season's 
(1936) terminal growth. Thus it is to be expected that the 1937 
lateral growth would bear a negative relation to the 1936 terminal 
growth (line 5). 


Table 3. — Simple and partial regression coejfi dents of coffeetree mcasiircrnents in 
various relationships y together with their standard errors— Akamatsu experiment 


Dependent variate 

Regression coefficients (fA of de- 
pendent variate on indicated 
independent variates 

Standard errors of regression 
coefficient.s 

1937 

average 

lateral 

growth 

i 1936 
average 
terminal 
growth 

Average 
sum of 
squared cir- 
cumferences 
per tree 

1937 

average 

lateral 

growth 

1936 

average 

terminal 

growth 

Average 
sum of 
vS(iuared cir- 
cumferences 
per tree 

1937 Yield 

Inches 

1.933 

Inches 
i-f 0.606 ; 

Square 
centimeters 
i-f 0.027 
i-l-,028 

Inches 

0, 205 

Inches 

0. Ill 

Square 
centimeters 
0. 002 
.002 

1937 averase lateral growth 


H.801 1 


.092 

1 ^-^312 


.361 



*-.0056 


.oois 

1936 average terminal growth 

r 

*-.292 


.102 


-l-.OOl 


,001 



i 


1 


* P value<0.0L 
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When other variates are held at their means, yield is positively 
related to size of tree as measured by the sum of the squared circum- 
ferences of verticals (line 1). ^ However, it might be expected that 
annual increments of increase in area would be of more interest when 
these can be obtained. The simple regressions are of little interest 
considering the strong independent relationships indicated by the 
partial regression coefficients. It remains to be determined whether 
the 1937 lateral growth will bear a positive relationship to the 1938 
yield. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF GROWTH AND YIELD OF THE 
FUKUDA TREES 

The interrelationships of growth and yield of the Fukuda trees 
were studied also. The independent effects of the five growth and 
yield variates employed are provided by the partial regression co- 
efficients in the equation 

{y ( 2/1 2 / 1 ) {I {i (^1 ti) Yhc {c c) 

whei'e y=1937 individual-tree yield of cherry coffee in pounds; 

?/i = 1936 individual-tree yield of cherry coffee in pounds; 

/= 1937 avei'age lateral growth per tree in inches; 

f=1937 average terminal growth of verticals per tree in inches; 

= 1936 average terminal growth of verticals per tree in inches ; 

and c=sum of square circumferences of all fruiting verticals per 
tree in 1937 in square centimeters. 

These coefficients are given in line 1 and a number of the simple 
regression coefficients that w^ere calculated are given in lines 2 to 15 
of table 4. 


Table 4. — Simple and partial regresftioTi coefficients of coffeetree measurements 
m various relaiionships together with their standard errors — Fukuda experiment 


Depondont variate 

Rogrossion coelTidients {b) of dependent 
variate on indicated independent 
variates 

Standard errors of regression coefficients 

UKK') 
avoragr 
yield 
I,)er tree 

1937 

average 

lateral 

growth 

1937 

average 

t.e.rnn- 

nal 

growth 

1936 

average 

termi- 

nal 

growdh 

8um of 
souared 
cinmm- 
ferences 
per tree 

1936 
average 
yield 
per tree 

1937 

average 

lateral 

growth 

1937 

average 

termi- 

iml 

growth 

1930 

average 

termi- 

nal 

growth 

Sum of 
squared 
circum- 
ferences 
per tree 

1937 yjold 

PoundH 
f-0. 158 
» -.627 

Inches 

1 -2. 822 

Inches 

1+1,378 

Inches 

+9.322 

Square 

centi‘ 

meters 

+0.782 

Pounds 
0. 174 
.167 

Inches 
0. 759 

Inches 
0. 473 

Inches 
0. 203 

Square 

centi’ 

meters 

0.367 

1 -3. 922 




.742 




1936 yield . - 


1-1.609 




.119 





-.177 




. 192 





+.481 




.411 




+. 0fi9 




.116 

3937 lateral growth- 

1937 terminal growth- 

1936 terminal growth- 




-.001 




.248 

• +. 574 




.132 






1+1.064 




*. §15 





+. 126 




.335 

1 +.I 68 




.043 






i+. 247 




.057 





+.147 

-.426 




.107 

.226 

1 

















1 P value<.0i. 
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Keeping in mind the age and vigor of these trees, an examination 
of the partial regression coeflicieiits of 1937 yield 0/) on. eacli of the 
independent variates in turn when the other variates are held a,t their 
means, brings out a number of pertinent facts. The partia, I regression 
coefficient ol‘ the 2 years’ yields shows that the 1937 yield is not pro- 
portionately related to the 1936 yield. Apparently the size of tlie 
1936 crop sets up other tree reactions which may be cither j)ositively 
or negatively associated with the succeeding year’s yiehl, juul when 
these are held constant the yield per tree will vary more or Jess at 
random. This is borne out by the fact (line 2) tliat the 1937 yiehl, 
when considered in relation to the 1936 yield alone and without 
regard to other tree responses, is in significant negative relationship. 
From this relationship, the further assumption may be made tha,t, no 
matter how great the yield of a tree, if other growth rea,ctions can be 
maintained or increased, the yield in the succeeding year may also 
be maintained or increased, weather factors permitting. 

Following this argument, the 1937 yield should be significantly 
and positively proportional to the 1936 terminal growtli (lines 1 and 
5) and the 1936 yield and 1936 teminal growth (line 6) should also 
be proportional. In contrast to significant coefficieivts obtained with 
the Akamatsu trees, these arc not statistically significant. It is 
believed that with these older trees, particularly wiicn verticals of 
widely different ages may be included in each tree, the vertical growth 
measurements made are not truly representative of the croj)]>ing 
capacity of the tree. 

The strong negative regression coefficients of 1937 lateral and termi- 
nal growth on 1937 yield (lines 1, 3, and 4) indicate that in this year 
the generally heavy crop per tree had a marked influence on the length 
of growth in the same year and by inference on the potential crop of 
1938. 

^Vhen other variates are held at their means the 1937 yield per tree 
is related to size of tree as measured by sum of squared circumfer- 
ences of fruiting verticals (line 1). However, with trees of this ago 
and growth status it appears that seasonal variations in yield may not 
be estimated from size of tree as none of the simple regression coeffi- 
cients (lines 6, 8, 11, 14, and 15) is statistically significant. This hu k 
of correlation was mentioned in discussing the similar rohitionships 
with the Akamatsu trees, where, however, the simple regression (Hxvlli- 
cients were found to be statistically significant (lines 2 and 6, table 3). 

DISCUSSION 

The extreme differences in mean yields of cherry coffee of the 
Fukuda trees in the 2 years (1937, 54''pounds; 1936, 17 pounds) and 
between the Fukuda and Akamatsu trees in the same year are of 
considerable^ importance from the standpoint of a growth and yield 
study. While the data presented do not offer a fidl explanation or 
interpretation, as several important relationships were not obtained, 
the methods employed and the relationships found appear to have 
promise of value in interpretation of tree responses. 

The 1936 terminal growth was the only growth measurement made 
^at may be correlated directly with both 1936 and 1937 yields. 
Relationships of terminal growth and yield appear to have certain 
limitations, for with the Akamatsu trees, which are young and rela- 
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tively low in vigor, the 1936 terminal growth is significantly related to 
the 1937 yield, while with the Fukuda trees the 1936 terminal gi-owth 
is related neither to the 1936 nor to the 1937 yields although the 1937 
terminal growth is significantly related to the 1937 yield. It appears 
that the teimiual growth of trees of the age and condition of the 
Fukuda trees is not a sensitive index of the actual yielding capacity 
except in a year of producing a heaA'y crop. During 1936, which was a 
liglit croj) year and favorable for growth, the trees did not respond 
dilforontially in terminal growth as they did in 1937 with a much 
heavier crop. The terminal growth of a 12-year-old vertical which, 
under normal conditions is approaching maximum height, is relatively 
short even though the main body of the tree is making vigorous growth. 
Also, a number of these trees had been subjected to some renewal 
pruning (consisting of removing an old vertical, thus permitting a new 
veitical to grow and replace it), and by including in the average the 
gi‘ 0 \vth of the younger verticals, the differences in growth of the older 
verticals and relationships with yield were obliterated. Thus ter- 
minal growth is an accurate index of the potential crop of the follo’w- 
ing year when younger, unpruned trees are used, but it does not apply 
to older trees which have undergone a certain amount of renewal 
pruning. 

The strong negative regressions of 1937 lateral growth and 1937 
yield of both the Akamatsu and Fukuda trees corroborate the nega- 
tive terminal growth relationslrips found and are indicative of what 
may have occurred, in part at least, in 1936 to account for the diff’er- 
eiice in yield in the 2 years. All the fruit is borne on lateral wood, and 
in trees 12 yeare of age it is obvious, by inspection, that the greater 
bearing area is in the lower two-thirds to three-fourths of the typical 
tree. Therefore, the lateral growth in tliis area should, perhaps, be a 
better index of potential crop than the terminal growth even though 
the two are closely related, as may be seen. 

Dean (.^) has shown that the spring raiiifall of the precectog growing 
season is a dominant factor in determining coffee yields in the Kona 
district. This can be explained by assumhrg that seasonal effects 
may be carried over from one season into the next through some 
growth and storage response of the plant. De Haan {6) indicates 
that lloworitig of the coff'eetreo is dependent upon spring rains. In the 
Kona district spring rains are most uncertain and irregular, as Dean 
{4) has pointed out. Thus, if light spring rains do not favor abundant 
flowering and fruit setting, the tree, carrying only a light crop, would 
respond to the fertilization and normal summer rains by producing 
abundant fruiting wood for the following season's crop. This phenom- 
enon may have occmrred in 1936 to account for the small yield of 
that year and the succeeding la^e crop in 1937. However, even 
with favorable coirditions in 1938 it would seem logical to expect that 
the 1938 crop of the higher yielding trees of 1937 will be smaller because 
of the relatively poor growth made in 1937. This is supported by 
the strong negative regression of 1937 yield on 1936 yield per tree 
even though the 1936 yields on the average were far below" those of 
1937, and by the negative relationship of 1937 yield on 1937 lateral 
growth. 

There is abundant evidence also that individual-tree condition and 
cropping ability are expressed, to a greater or less degree, in spite of 
favorable or unfavorable climatic factors which are usually general 
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in nature and aft'ect an entire district. The strildng regularity of 
and years, indicated by the data presented by Dean (4) 
and McClelland (9), suggests that an occasional extreme seasonal 
factor may set up a biennial-bearing tendency or rhythm similar to 
that of apples, reported by Auchter and Schrader (S), Potter (ff ), and 
others. 

When all other indci)endent variates are held at their means, the 
size of both young and old trees, as measured by squared circumferences 
of verticals, is clearly related to yield. The total area of cross section 
of verticals, however, does not appear to bo as logical a basis for predic- 
tion of annual yields as, for instance, the annual increment of increase. 
Such a measurement may be expected to bear the same relationship 
to yield as lateral growth, or as terminal growth of young trees. This 
measurement may easily be obtained if proper precautions are taken. 
However, it cannot be used as readily in the field as the lateral or 
terminal growth. Annual increments of increase in area of cross sec- 
tion of other fruit trees have been found useful by many investigators. 

The characteristics of the lateral growth have not been studied in 
detail, but observation indicates tluit the diaTueter and internodc 
length of tlie lateral, the color and size of lea-t at tlie node, and ])erha,ps 
other factors may be related to the fruitlulness of the lateral. Thus 
the length is not necessarily the most important oliara,cteristic as, 
indeed, is obvious from the long willowv growths with long internodes 
and thin, light-green leaves that develop in the dense shade of the 
interior of the tree and seldom produce more than one or two l)erries 
at a node. A similar type of growth is found in closely i)lanted 
orchards, particularly on the louver parts of the tree. These obsorva,- 
tions further emphasize the need of detailed examination of the tree 
and its response under different conditions in order that constructive 
and economically sound cultural practices may be developed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This study of the yield and growth measurements of two groups of 
coffeotrees — the Akamatsu trees, which are 7 years of age and rela- 
tively low in vigor and production, and the Fukuda trees, which ai*o 
12 years of age and high in vigor and i)roduction — shows that, with 
mhior exceptions, the same relationships exist in both groups. Thus 
it may be concluded: 

(1) That certain grow’-th responses of the tree are largely dependent 
upon or conditioned by the size or volume of the developing crop. 

(2) That the volume of the crop is largely determined by the growth 
made in the preceding growing and crop season. 

(3) That a dominant weather factor, such as spring rains, may dis- 
turb these relationships, as Dean (4) bas shown, but the tree will 
resume its normal, overlapping, 2-year growth-and-bearing cycle in 
succeeding average years. 

(4) That by judicious pruning and fertilization — the first of which 
would tend to reduce the current or immediate year's crop and botli 
of vrhich would tend to increase the production of vigorous fruiting 
wood — and perhaps by other cultural practices such as mulching 
which would tend to conserve moisture, the extreme fluctuations in 
amiual yields may be reduced and the average yield as well as the 
general size and vigor of the tree may be considerably increased. 
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SEASONAL ABUNDANCE OP THE CORN EARWORM ‘ 

By F. F. Dickp.2 

Assistant entomologist^ Division of Cereal and Forage Insect InvestigationSy Bureau 

of Entomology and Plant Quarantine^ United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Estimates of the abundance of the corn earworni {Heliothis armigera 
(Hbn.) ^), also called the tomato fruitworm and the cotton bollworm, 
are commonly based on the degree of infestation observed on the 
affected hosts or, in some instances, on the number of complaints of 
of injury received from growers. Workers engaged in the study of 
this pest have usually gaged its abundance during its active season by 
making egg counts at regular intervals, by measuring the larval 
injury throughout the season, or by a combination of these two 
methods. 

In central Virginia and the territory adjacent to the District of 
Columbia, the areas included in this study, the great mass of the 
com earworm population occurs on com {Zea mays L.). It is gener- 
ally agreed that com is the preferred host plant, and also that the 
fresh silk is the most attractive part of the com plant for oviposition. 
Except in the late-maturing fields, where egg laying is prolonged 
because more attractive host material is not becoming available, in a 
particular cornfield oviposition reaches its maximum at or shortly 
after the time when the com reaches its maximum^ silking stage. 
The moths emerging from hibernating^ early in the season, 

before corn becomes attractive for oviposition, deposit eggs on a 
variety of hosts, a common one being tomato. With the appearance 
of early attractive com there is a sliift to this plant, and. the insect 
remains concentrated on com for about 2 months, or until the grain 
in late-maturing fields hardens, when there is again a decided shift to 
a variety of hosts, common examples of which are tomato, alfalfa, and 
particularly cotton in the South. 

In 1932* work was begun in the vicinity of Charlottesville, Va., 
to develop methods for obtaining a better understanding of the 
seasonal population on com. With the discontinuance of the Char- 
lottesville laboratory in 1933, this study was suspended until 1934, 
when observations were resumed at Arlington, Va., adjacent to the 
District of Columbia. In this area, in addition to seasonal abundance, 
the factors that affect the abundance from year to year were also 
given consideration. 

The results of these investigations are of particular value in the 

» Received for publication February 11, 1939. xr , ^ * tt 

2 The writer is indebted to W- J. Phillips, in charge of the Charlottesville, Va., laboratory and to A. H. 
Madden for aiding in the field work in 1932; to W. H. Larrimer, in charge of the laboratory at Arlington, 
Va., in 1934 and 1936, for assistance in connection with the project; and to F. W. Poos for helpful suggestions 
in connection with the field work and preparation of the manuscript, . x ^ * rr i. ? ^ n 

« This is now considered to be the correct scientific name for the corn earworm mstead of H, obsoJeta 
See the following: Heinrich, Carl, the proper name for the corn earworm. Jour. Econ. Ent. 
32: (In press.) 
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interpretation of tlie infestations in varietal test plots, where the 
evidence of relative susceptibility to ovipositioTi may be distorted by 
a difference in maturity of the corn. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The published accounts of the seasonal life history of II<llothis 
annigera reveal a difl'erence of oiiinion as to both the nunibcr of gen- 
erations ^ per year and the time of the api)earan(‘.e of the various 
generations. The usual procedure for determining the life span of a 
generation has been by interpolation of data on egg counts made at 
regular intervals and seasonal roarings made in the insectary. It is 
generally agreed that under optimum conditions during the summer a 
generation is completed in about a month, 

Quaintance andBishopp (IS)^ estimated the number of generations 
occurring annually in the Cotton Bolt as from four to seven, doi)ending 
on the latitude. Barber (Jf) observed from one to six gencra.tions in 
southeastern Georgia, with generations overlapping so tluit they were 
indistinguishable, and he found that dormancy in pupae bega,n as 
early as June. Isely (5) estimated the number of generations in 
Ajlvansas as probably four. He reviewed the records on the depre- 
dations of TIeliothis armigera as a pest of com, cotton, soybean, gra.iu 
sorghums, tomato, and alfalfa over the 25-year i^eriod 1911--35, a-nd 
stated that severe damage occurred in the State on ojie host or another 
in 9 of these years. Of interest is his observation that the outbreaks 
were most frequent in a group of counties in wliich the acreages of 
corn and of cotton were about equal and that a county bordering this 
group, in wliicli the acreage of cotton was about four times that of 
com, was never involved in an outbreak. 

Northward from the Cotton Belt Heliothis armigera normally 
decreases in abundance and is most common on corn, tomato, and 
alfalfa. Garman and Jewett {6) estimated three generations at 
Lexington, Ky., between June 10 and September 12, and a fourth 
imperfect generation early iu November. In a study of the seasonal 
fate of eggs of the com earworm at Charlottesville and Bichmoud, 
Va., during the 4-year period 1924-27, Phillips and Barber {10) 
found that_ the percentage of eggs hatching between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 1 did not vary greatly, 

Headlee (7) gave an account of the seasonal abundance of eggs in 
the field at Manhattan, Kans., in connection with a study for deter- 
mining the best planting date for field corn to avoid earworm injury. 
From rearings and regular egg counts he estimated that there were 
three generations and a partial fourth which did not mature. He 
considered that the great increase in the number of eggs per ])lant 
during the latter part of August and September was due to the great 
abundance of the tliird brood of moths. The corn i)lanted on May 1 
was found to bear the least injury. Similar studies continued by 
McColloch (P) at Manhattan, Kans., from 1913 to 1918 led to siili- 
stantially the same conclusions. He fixed the time of maximum emer- 
gence of the broods as follows: First, June 15; second, July 13, and 
third, the last days of August and the first days of September. In 

* The term “generation;^ in this paper is used to include a complete life cyelo from the egg to the lulull . 
i ne term brood is applied to a stage of the insect within, a life cycle; o, g,, the motha emerging from tlie 
overwintering pupae are the first brood of moths. 

i Italic numbers in parentheses refer to I.iteraturo Cited, p. 2f)7. 
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comparison with the third generation, the first and second generations 
were considered of little importance. 

Ditman and Cory (3, 4 ) concluded that in Maryland there are 
usually not more than two generations, although theoretically moths 
emerging early in the spring would produce three generations, or 
even four, in a long summer season. They further concluded that 
“generations overlap to such an extent that there is a regular and grad- 
ual building up of the corn earworm population from the beginning 
to the end of the season.^’ Ditman and Cory (5) observed a slight 
depression in infestation in sweet corn maturing the last week of July 
and the first week of August from that in earlier maturing corn. 

In central Virginia Phillips and Barber (10) found that in corn 
planted at weekly intervals from April 18 to June 26 egg deposition 
was usually the lightest in the plantings from May 8 to 29. Plantings 
from April 18 to May 2 usually received the next largest number of 
eggs, and the plantings in June the largest number. These writers 
concluded that corn_ planted in midseason (May 8-29) received the 
fewest eggs because it silked between the appearance of the first and 
second broods of moths. They consider the second brood as the one 
causing the heavy infestations in the late-planted corn coming into 
silk the latter part of August. In the same area Phillips and Barber 
(11) found the smallest reduction in yield due to the corn earworm, 
both in experimental plots and in the field, in corn planted before 
May 15. 

EXPERIMENTS AT CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

EGGS 

In earlier experiments at Charlottesville Phillips and Barber (11) 
found that infestations in contiguous plantings of corn made at 
regular intervals were heavier than those occurring under field con- 
ditions. They believed this to be brought about by a concentration 
of ovipositing activity in the small early plantings, resulting in the 
building up of an infestation in the later plantings by successive gener- 
ations. To avoid this unnatural condition in the experiments con- 
ducted during 1932, plots of sweet corn(Z6a rnaysrav, rugosa Bonafous), 
planted at more or less regular intervals were established in cornfields 
in the vicinity of Charlottesville, separated far enough from one 
another to eliminate the chance of building up an infestation adjacent 
to each planting. Egg counts were made at random in these plantings 
on silks attractive for oviposition (2 to 5 days after they emerged 
from the ear shoot) and on some additional smaller plantings that 
silked after this group had ceased to be attractive for oviposition. 
Egg counts were made every other day, the number of samples depend- 
ing on the number of plots in fresh silk. The size of the samples 
ranged from 5 to 30 silks, most of the larger samples being taken in 
midsummer, when the rate of oviposition per silk was low. ^ Table 1 
summarizes these data for the period July 12 to October 29, inclusive. 

The number of eggs deposited per silk decreased abruptly following 
the 10-day period July 12-21 and did not increase appreciably until 
the latter part of August. The rate of oviposition continued at a 
high level throughout September, reaching a peak during the period 
September 20-29, after which there was an abrupt decrease, the last 
egg being recorded in the period October 1 0-1 9, The seeming decrease 
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in the abundance of eggs the latter part of July a,nd the early part of 
August at first appeared to be due to a scarcity of moths. General 
observations in the surrounding area, however, indicated tliat th<^ 
increased abundance of field corn attractive for ovipositioii resulted 
in a decrease only in the number of eggs per silk. 


Table 1. — ^eamnal ahundance of e(jgn of I ho corn mrworin on^iivparatvd pldnlingn of 
su'cci corn in cornfieUh near CharloUetudLlv^ Ka,, 


Period of sampling 

Sam- 

ples 

Silks 

Eggs 

Average 
eggs per 
silk 

Period of sampling 

Hum- 

pies 

Silks 


•Tnly 12-2L 

Num- 

ber 

11 

Num- 

ber 

7n 

Num- 

ber 

75 

Number 

1. (10 

Sept. 10-19 

Nv7n- 

ber 

6 

Num- 

ber 

35 

Num- 

ber 

77 

■inly 

19 

20 


17 

. IS 

Sept. 20-29 

5 

25 

Of) 

13 

l-Kl 

150 

16 

. n 

Sept. 30-Oct.. 9 

5 

25 

Aug 11-2(1 

30 

275 

2S 

33 

. in 

.30 

Oct. 10-19,. 


25 

1 

Aug. 21-30 

17 

no 

Oct. 20-29 

4 

20 

0 

Aug. 31-Scpt. 0 

13 

70 

170 

2.24 






Averng« 
tiKKs per 
silk 


Number 
2.20 
2. 40 
. <'>2 
ioi 
.00 


LARVAL INFESTATIONS IN SEASONAL PLANTINGS 

The percentage of ears infested with larvae of the corn earwonn 
in the separated field plots on which egg counts were made on the 
silks as recorded in table 1 is shown in table 2. ^ The trend of the 
infestation was from high in plots reaching maximum silking July 
15-25 to low in plots reaching maximum silking August 5-9, followed 
by a rapid increase in the plots reaching their maximum silking after 
that date. 


Table 2. — Percentage of earwor^n-infested ears in seasonal plantings of smect corn 
made in separated cornfields near Charlottesville^ Va., 19S2 


Planting date 

Period when fre^h silks w-'ore present 

Bate of 
maxi- 
mum 
fresh 
silks 

Ear.s ex- 
amined 

Ears in* 
fest(‘(i 

Apr. 21 

July 8-22 

July 15 
July 25 
...do. - 

Number 

54 

1(K) 

54 
100 
100 
100 
100 

55 

Percent 
68. 6 
93.0 
75. 9 

May 3 

July 10-30 

May 17 

Jtilv 18-Aug. 3. _ -- „ 

May 30 

July 24- Aug. 17 __ 

Aug. ?)" 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 20 
Sept. 6 

0 

19.0 

35. 0 

June 9_ - 

Aug. 1-19 

June 20 

Aug. fh-Sept. 2 ,, , 

July 2 - 

Aug. IS-Rept. 4 

72 ] 0 

94. 5 

1 

July 16 

.\iig. 3fi~Sf‘pt,. IL 




The seasonal percentage of earinfestation and the seasonal abundance 
of eggs are shown graphically in %ure 1. It will be readily seen that 
there is a direct correlation between these two factors. General 
observations in the vicinity of Charlottesville showed that the period 
July 22-August 20, when there was a seeming scarcity of eggs and a 
resultant low percentage of ear infestation, was the period when most 
of the acreage of field com was in the stage of silking most attractive 
to the moths for oviposition. Over the area as a whole the earworm 
was much more abundant during the period of low percentage infes- 
tation than was shown by either the number of eggs per silk or the 
percentage of ear infestation. Moreover, there was evidence that the 
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high infestations found in plots early in July, late in August, and in Sep- 
tember were not an accurate measure of the general abundance of the 
earworm or the aggregate injury to corn during those periods. It was 
obvious that a record of the seasonal abundance of corn attractive for 
oviposition was essential to the determination of the seasonal abun- 
dance of the insect as well as of its degree of injury. 

EXPEKIMENTS AT ARLINGTON, VA. 

OBSERVATIONS ON LIFE HISTORY 

In northern Virginia the corn earworm hibernates more or less 
successfully. During the period 1933-37 pupae survived the winter 
in hibernation cages at Arlington Experiment Farm each year. In 
this period there were two winters with below-normal temperatures 
(one of which was severe), one winter with temperatures slightly 
above normal, and one very mild. The earliest emergence of moths 
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Figure 1. — Seasonal percentage of ear infestation by the corn earworm in relation 
to the seasonal abundance of eggs per silk, Charlottesville, Va., 1932: a, Per- 
centage of ears infested; 6, number of eggs per silk. 

ill hibernation cages was on June 4, in 1937, and the latest emergence 
on July 14, in 1934. Although pupae survived the severe winter of 
1935-36, no emergence of moths was recorded that year. At Char- 
lottesville, Va., where the climate is somewhat milder than at Arling- 
ton, the earliest emergence of moths recorded by Barber and Dicke (2) 
during the period 1928-33 was on May 25, 1933, and the latest emer- 
gence on August 5, 1929 . More than 50 percent of the moths emerging 
from hibernation in cages issued after eJuly 1 . Field observations at 
Arlington during the past 4 years indicate that the effect of cage 
conditions is to delay emergence of moths from overwinterinjg pupae. 

Observations on the first appearance of eggs in the spring were 
made at Arlington during the period 1934-37. In 1934 the first eggs 
were recorded on May 18, in 1935 on June 3, in 1936 on May 22, and 
in 1937 on May 28. In 1935, 1936, and 1937 corn started in the 
greenhouse in March was used to attract the earliest appearing 
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motlis. Iiv 1937 com with attractive silks was available in field plots 
after May 10, but no eggs were foiuid until May 28. 

Many workers have made roarings of the com earwonn and liave 
found that a generation is completed in approxinuitely 30 days wlien 
eggs are deposited late in Juno, in July, and early in August. A 
generation developing from eggs deposited by early-emerging luotjis late 
in May requires longer, as lU) the ollspring of inotJis einerging aft('.r 
August 15. The time required to complete a jjeneration on green 
com dming the summer varies to a large extent with tlu> temi)erature. 
In 1934 insectary roarings were made for two complete and a. partial 
third geireration. Eggs deposited June 15, which was almost a month 
after the first eggs were found in the field that year, ])roducod mature 
larvae wliich entered the soil by July 1, and issued as moths from 
July 15 to 21. Larvae obtained from eggs deposited by these motiis 
on July 17 and 18 became full grown and entered tlie soil from J uly 28 
to August 10, and the moths issued from August 14 to September 10. 
Larvae from eggs deposited tlie third week of August became full 
grown dm'ing the fall of 1934. There was no emergence of moths 
from individuals placed in cages during the second week of Se|)temb(5r. 

Under field conditions in 1936, on Golden Cross Bantam sweet com 
with egg deposition as early as May 22, the first larvae entered the 
soil for pupation on June 16. In 1937, on similar sweet corn with egg 
deposition beginning May 28, the first larvae entered the soil on 
June 14. 

Without doubt the second brood of moths was abroad in the field 
in northern Virginia the first week of July during 1936 and 1937, and 
the first progeny of this generation, or the third brood of moths, 
appeared early in August. These observations confirm the findings of 
McCoUoch (9) in Kansas and of Ditman and Cory (S) in Maryland. 
The overlapping of the first and second generations early in July makes 
the generations lose their identity and results in a gradual increase 
in the population with the peak late in the summer. With emergence 
of moths from hibernation covering about a month and a half, it is 
doubtful whether peaks in oviposition duiing July and Aiigust defi- 
nitely signify the maximum moth population of a particular brood. 
The number of complete generations cmi consequently be only an 
estimate. It is believed tliat in the vicinity of the District of Colum- 
bia two generations are usually completed, with a considerable part 
of a third generation often produced. 

LARVAL mPESTATION IN SEASONAL PLANTINGS OF SWEET CORN 

With the establi^ment of the com earworm project at Arlington 
Experiment Farm, in 1934 and 1935 plantings were made at intervals 
of about 15 days, beginning May 1, in a single block. The larval 
infestations observed in these plots are summarized in table 3. The 
percentage of infestation showed the same seasonal trend as tliat at 
Charlottesville in 1932, the plots planted early and those planted late 
being most heavily infested. 

Upon comparison with the seasonal abxmdance m field com for the 
same years (table 5), the seasonal plantings show a much lieavier 
infestation. As has been pointed out, this apparently is due to a 
concentration of eggs on a small planting of early attractive corn ami 
a subsequent building up of an infestation in successive plantings. 
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Successive plantings of small plots consequently do not give a true 
picture of tlie seasonal abundance of the earworm. 

Table 3. — Percentage of infestation of the corn earworni in seasonal plantings of 
Golden Cross Bantam sweet corn^ Arlington Experiment Farm, Va., 1934 and 


Planting date ^ 

Date of 
beginning 
of silking 

Date 

harvested 

Ears 

infested 

Planting date ^ 

Date of 
beginning 
of silking 

1 

Date 

harvested 

Ears 

infested 

1934 . 

May 1 

May 16 

May 29 

June 12.... 

June 26 

July 2 
July 16 
July 23 
July 30 
Aug. 13 

July 25 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 20 
Sept. 4 

Percent 

88.0 

61.0 

81.8 

87.8 

99.3 

1935 

May 1 

May 15... 

May 29 

June 11 

June 25 

July 10 

July 12 
July 17 
July 24 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 28 

July 27 
Aug. S 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 27 

Percent 

93 

52 

62 

SS 

100 


1 In 1934, 4 plots were planted on each dat 's and in 1935 only 1 plot. In each plot 100 oars were examined. 


SEASONAL ABUNDANCE OF EGGS IN RELATION TO SEASONAL ABUNDANCE OP CORN 
ATTRACTIVE FOR OVIPOSITION 

In 1936 egg counts on silks attractive for oviposition were made 
at Arlington throughout the silking period. The seasonal abundance 
of corn in attractive silk was similar to that in the representative 
group of fields included in the field survey in Fairfax County. A 
sample constituted 15 attractive silks, except in a few instances when 
plots first came into silk and this number was not available. 

Table 4 gives a summary of the abundance of eggs in relation to 
the corn acreage in attractive silk throughout the season. The same 
6-day periods as those classifying the fields covered in the survey in 
Fairfax County (table 6) were used. 

Table 4. — Seasonal abundance of eggs of the corn earworm in relation to th^ abun- 
dance of corn attractive for oviposition, Arlington and Fairfax Counties, Va., 1936 


Period of sampling 

Samples 

Silks 

examined 

Eggs 

found 

Egprs 
per silk 

Corn acre- 
age in 
maximum 
silk 

Numerical 
ratiner of 
abundance 
of eggs 1 

Seasonal 
abundance 
of eggs 

July 18-23 

.luly 24-29 

.luly 30- Aug. 4 

Aug. 5-10 

Aug. 11-16 

Aug. 17-22 

Nimber 

8 

4 

8 

5 

S 

8 

Number 

VM 

m 

120 

75 

79 

120 

Number 

67 

39 

58 

26 

130 

210 

Number 
0. 56 
.65 
.48 
.3<5 
1.65 
1.75 

Percent 

4.9 

23.4 
25.1 

39.5 
7.1 

2.7 

I, 5.2 
12. 0 
13.8 

II. 7 

Percent 
4.9 
27.4 
21.7 
24.9 
21. 1 

Total 




41 

574 

.530 


100. 0 

5.5. 4 

100, 0 


1 Culculated by irmltiplying eggs per silk hy acreage in inaxiirmni silk. 


Tlio getxeml abundance of com earworm eggs per silk during the 
season at Arlington shows a trend similar to that observed at Char- 
lottesville (table 1). Wlien the number of eggs per silk is adjusted 
according to the percentage of the com acreage attractive for oviposi- 
tion, it may he seen that there is a great iixcrease in the abimdance of 
eggs during the second 6-day period and a slight decrease during the 
following periods, which probably has little significance. Of partic- 
ular interest is the fact that during the period August 5-10, when the 
counts showed the fewest eggs per silk, tlie abundance of eggs was 
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higli when adjusted according to the corn acreage in attractive silk. 
Moths of the second and tliird broods unqiiestionahlj wore very 
abundant, even though the eggs appeared to be scarce*,. The great 
decrease in the acreage of com attractive for ovi])osition <Iuring the 
period August 11-16 obviously resulted in a concentration of eggs 
per silk. Oviposition continues at a high rate in the la.to-niatuving 
fields and for a longer period than on the oarlicw maturing <;oni because 
of the greatly diminisliod supply of com in attrjwitivc silk and also 
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Figube 2. — Abundance of eggs in relation to abundance of com in attractive 
silk, Arlington and Fairfax Counties, Va., 1936: a, Number of eggs per silk; 
b, percentage of acreage in silk; c, percentage of total eggs. 

because of the retarded rate of maturing due to shorter days and some- 
what lower temperatures late in the summer. 

The relation between the number of eggs per silk and the abundance 
of eggs when adjusted according to the percentage of the total acreage 
of com attractive for oviposition is shown, graphically in figure 2. 
There is a positive correlation between the seasonal abimdance of 
corn in attractive silk and the seasonal abundance of eggs. It is 
evident that the peak of the moth population and eggs was reached 
before it was indicated by the egg counts. 

These data, confirming those from Charlottesville, Va. (table 1), 
show clearly that egg counts in themselves are not an accurate measure 
of the abundance of the com earworm on com, but must be considered 
in conneotion with the acreage of com attractive for oviposition. 
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SURVEY OF SEASONAL ABUNDANCE IN FIELD CORN, 1934-37 

METHODS 

Since experience Jiad shown that successive plantings of corn in 
small plots did not give a satisfactory measure of the seasonal abun- 
dance of the corn earworm, methods were developed in which use 
was made of a group of fields representing the planting period for a 
community. To obtain a representative sample for the area surveyed, 
all the fields on both sides of a route established at planting time 
were chosen for observation throughout the season. 

In extensive studies on the egg-laying habits of the earworm moth, 
Phillips and Barber {10) found that the silks are most attractive for 
oviposition on the third day after emerging from the ear shoot. 
Consequently fields normally reach their maximum attractiveness for 
oviposition at about the time when the maximum amount of fresh silk 
is present. 

In 1934, 1935, and 1936 counts were made to determine tlie relative 
maturity of the fields during the silking period. No silk counts were 
made in 1937, the fields being classified solely on the basis of when 
they began to silk, which is a more practical method, and probably as 
accurate as making silk counts. The larval-population counts were 
made by opening the ears approximately 1 month after the fields 
came into silk. ^ Ears from wliich larvae had made their exit to enter the 
soil for pupation were recorded as infested with one larva. The 
samples were taken at random. ^ In 1934 and 1935 5 samples of 20 
ears each on consecutive culms, in 1937 10 samples of 10 ears each, 
and in 1936 5 samples of 40 ears each were examined from each field. 
In 1936 culm counts were also made, so that a better idea could be 
obtained of the general ear population per acre. In most of the fields 
the stand was thinned after it was well established, wliich tended to 
make the culm population uniform. The culms were counted in 50 
feet of row length at the five points where the examinations were made 
to determine the infestation. With rows spaced at 3.5 feet, as found 
in all the fields, 250 feet of row length constitutes about one-fiftieth 
of an acre. Some culms bore two ears, but these were largely offset 
by barren culms. No multiple-eared varieties were encountered. 

One difficulty in determining the seasonal abundance of the com 
earworm in a survey of this type is the cannibalistic habit of the 
larvae, wliich greatly reduces the larval population in late-maturing 
fields where oviposition has been concentrated. The infestation 
counts consequently give a better index of the number of larvae that 
enter the soil for pupation than of the abundance of moths or eggs. 

The larval population for each silking period was found by cal- 
culating the acreage in each group of fields that would be 100 percent 
infested if the infestation were concentrated on such acreage, and then 
calculating the percentage of the total acreage thus infested for each 
silking period. 

GENERAL CdNDITIONS OF THE AREA SURVEYED 

In 1934 and 1935 the survey was made in Montgomery County, 
Md., and in 1936 and 1937 directly across the Potomac Eiver in 
Fairfax Coimty, Va. This general area has a rather irregular topog- 
raphy and is devoted mostly to general and dairy farming. The corn 
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earworm population was studied largely in field corn, altliough a, small 
acreage of sweet corn was encountered. As far as could be deter- 
mined, the seasonal development of the corn earworm in the two 
communities surveyed was com])arable. TJie farm practices WT.re 
similar, although a greater acreage of silage corn in Fairfax (loiinty 
accounted for an increased acreage ])lanted late. All the ccjrn und(.vr 
observation in both areas was cut. In tlui earliest-nuituring lields 
cutting was begun the latter part of August, and ij\ the late fields 
cutting was usually completed early in October. 

SURVEYS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD., 1934 AND 1935 

The data obtained from the survey in Montgomery County are 
summarized in table 5. The seasonal abundaiice of the larvae in 
relation to the percentage of ears infested and to the corn acreage 
attractive for oviposition is illustrated in figure 3. There is a sliglit 
drop in the percentage of infestation in the fields of the second groii]) 
in both 1934 and 1935, but since there is a considerable increase in 
the acreage of corn attractive for oviposition, it is obvious that tJie 
earworm population in the area as a whole is increasing rapidly. In 
both years the maximum larval population occurred in the maximum 
acreage of corn in attractive silk. In 1935 the percentage of ears 
infested reached a minimum at the same time that the population of 
larvae when adjusted to acreage in susceptible silk reached a maximum. 
With the reduction of the acreage of corn m attractive silk tlicre was 
also a decrease in larval population, but the percentage of ears infested 
increased. 


Table 6 . — Seasonal abundance of the corn eanvorm in Montgom.cry County, Md,, 
in 1BS4- and 19S5 and in Fairfax County, Va., in 1936 and 1037 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


Grouping of fields accord- 
ing to silking period i 

Fields 

Acreage silking 

Ears 

infested 

Range of 
infestation 

Acreage with all 
ears infested 

mi 

Number 

/Icrifa 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Acrce 

Percent 

July 9-15 

2 

26 

9. 0 

25.0 

24-26 

6.5 

7. 9 

July 16-22 

5 

72 

24.8 

22.0 

7-37 

15. 8 

19. 1 

July 23-29 

11 

163 

56. 2 

20. 6 

11-52 

48,2 

58. 3 

July 30-Aug. 0 

3 

29 

10. 0 

__ 42. 

22-71 

12.2 

14.8 

Total - 

21 

290 

ino. 0 

2iC2 

7-71 

82.7 

28. 5 

1935 

July 14-20 

5 

08 

19.4 

24.8 

15-37 

16. 9 

16. 1, 

July 21-27 

15 

100 

45. 7 

21.3 

tJ-34 

34. 1 

32. 5 

July 28-Aug. 3 

7 

64 

18.3 

39.0 

23-6(1 

25. 0 

23.8 

Aug, 4-10 

5 

58 

16.6 

50. 0 

39-68 

29, 0 

27. 6 

Total 

32 

350 

^0. 0 

30. 3 

6-68 

105. 0 

_«»io 


FAIRFAX: COUNTY, VA. 


me 

July 18-23 

July 24-29 

July 30-Aug. 4.. 

Aug. 5-10 

Aug. U-16 

Total 


im 

July 5-11 

July 13-18 

July 19-26 

July 26-Aug. 

Aug. 2-8 

Aug. 9-15 

Aug. 16-22 


Total 



3 

10 

9 

13 

5 

19.0 

90.5 

97.0 
153.0 

27.5 

4.9 

23.4 
25.1 

39. 5 
7,1 

25.9 

14.9 
17.2 

28.9 
50. 8 

12. 0-40. 5 
5.0-32.5 
4. 5-26. 5 

15.5- 43.0 

35. 5- 64. 5 

4. 9 
13. 5 
16.7 
44.2 
14. 0 

5. 3 
14.5 
17. 9 
47.4 
35. 0 


— - 

40 

387.0 

100.0 

24.8 

4. 5-64. 5 

93. 3 

24. 1 


3 

44 

12.0 

36.7 

30 -48 

16.1 

8.1 

— 

15 

118 

32.1 

31.4 

13 -53 

37. 1 

38. 6 


16 

145 

39.4 

(53. 3 

33 -94 

91.8 

46. 0 


2 

16 

4.3 

62.0 

55 -69 

9,9 

5.0 


2 

9 

2.4 

96.0 

93 -99 

8.6 

4.3 


2 

13 

3,6 

100. 0 

100 

13.0 

(5.5 

— 

2 

23 

6.3 

100.0 

100 

23.0 

11. 5 

— - 

42 

368 

mo 

54.8 

13 -100 


54. 2 


perceumkin^pedod represent the beginning of silking, but in 1936 they ropresont the 50- 
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Ficsuee 3. — Relation between abundance of the corn earworm and the acreage in 
esilk ill cornfields in Montgomery County, Md., in 1934 and 1935, and in 
J^'airfax County, Va., in 1936 and 1937: a, Percentage of total acreage silking; 
6, percentage of ears infested; c, percentage of total acreage with all cars infested. 
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SURVEYS IN FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA., 1936 AND 1937 

The survey in Fairfax County was along tlio same route both years, 
and in most instances on the same faiuns. The data a>re siininiarizod 
in table 5 and figure 3. A detailed summary of the data olitained in 
1936 is given in table 0. 


Table Q.— Detailed mmniary of the mrvey^ of the avaaorial abundance of the corn 
earworm onfield corn in Fairfax County^ VJiUt 


Grouping of fields according to SO-pcrccnt 
silking period 

Size of 
field 

a'ntal 
culms in 
field 

Ears infesied 

Larvae 
per 100 
(iars 

'rotal 

larval 

populii- 

tion 


^■Icrcs 

Nuimber 

Percent 

JN^imber 

Numhr 

Nimhcr 

1 

f 

80,560 

29. 0 

2:i,:i60 

29.5 

23, 762 

July 18-23 j 

3 

21, 150 

40. 5 

8,566 

41.5 

8, 777 


i 7 

40, 250 

12.0 

4,830 

12.0 

4, 830 

Total 

10 

141,950 

25. 0 

36, 750 

26. :i 

37, 360 


9 

33, IKM) 

9.5 

3,221 

I)..! 

ii, 221 


7 

46,1H)0 

7.5 

3,518 

7.5 

:i,5l8 


1 

47, «(H1 

7.5 

3, 570 

7.5 

:i, 570 


3.5 

23, 975 

8.0 

.1,918 

8. 0 

3,918 


6 

37, 500 

5. 0 

1,875 

5.0 

1,875 

July 24-29 { 

g 

54,000 

10.0 

5,400 

10.0 

5, 400 


8 

57,200 

9.0 

5, 148 

9.0 

5, 148 


18 

134, 100 

16. 5 

22 , 127 

16.5 

22, 127 


18 

178,200 

19.0 

33,858 

19.0 

33,858 


9 

69, 400 

32.5 

19, 305 

32. 5 

19, 305 

Total 

90.6 

672,775 

14.9 

99, 940 

14.9 

99,940 


7 

48, 300 

1 14.5 

7, 004 

14. 5 

7, 004 


6 

41,250 1 

1 8.0 

3,300 

8.0 

3, :ioo 


25 

157,500 

11.5 

18,113 

11.6 

18,113 


8 

48,400 

7.0 

3,388 

7.0 

3, 388 

July 30~Aug. 4 

4 

29,800 

20.5 

6, 109 

20. 5 

6, 109 


9 

59, 400 

24.0 

14,256 

24.0 

14, 256 


6 

38,700 

4.5 

1,742 

4.5 

1, 742 


25 

158, 760 

26.5 

42,069 

26.5 

42, 069 


8 

66,400 

23.5 

16, 604 

23.6 

15, 604 

Total 

97 

648,500 

17.2 

111,6^5 

17.2 

111,585 


7 

50, 750 

26.0 

33, 195 

26.0 

13, 195 


6 

36, 300 

20.0 

7, 260 

20.0 

7,260 


7 

5:1,900 

16.5 

8, :155 

15.5 

B, 355 


12 

99, 600 

28.0 

27, 888 

28.6 

28, 386 


8 

56,800 

27.0 

16,336 

27.0 

15,336 


12 

122,400 

24. 5 

29,988 

24,5 

29,988 

Aug. 5-10 

25 

2 : 13 , 750 

31.5 

7 : 1 , 631 

31.5 

73,631 


18 

131, 400 

26.0 

:i4, 104 

26.0 

34, 164 


7 

53, 200 

22.0 

11,704 

23.0 

12,236 


9 

73,350 

31.5 

23, 106 

31. 5 

23, 105 


12 

138, 600 

27.0 

37,422 

27.0 

37,422 


20 

120,000 

43.0 

51, 600 

43.0 

51, 600 


10 

86,000 

33.5 

28, 810 

33.6 

28,810 

Total 

153 

1,256,050 

28.9 

362, 458 

28.9 

303, 488 


f 5 

34,500 

35.6 

12, 248 

35. 5 

32, 248 



36,800 

57.0 

20, 976 

57.0 

20,976 

Aug. 11-16 

1 5 

30,250 

64.5 

19,511 

74.0 

22, 385 


4.5 

33, 975 

37.0 

12, 571 

39.0 

13,250 


1 « 

111, 160 

54.0 

60, 021 

56.6 

62, 8(«) 

Total 

27.5 

246, 675 

5oT 

125, 327 

5:i.4 

131^9 

Grand total 

387 

2,966,960 

24.8 

736, 066 

2.5.1 

744, 041 


In general, the seasonal trend of the population, the percentage 
infestation, and the abundance of com attractive for oviposition were 
similar to those of 1934 and 1935 in Montgomery County. In 1936 
the decrease in the percentage infestation in the second period was 
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greater than in any other year. This is attributed to a low moth popu- 
lation, which had not had sufficient time to build up after the heavy mor- 
tality of hibernating pupae during the previous winter. Two methods 
of calculating the seasonal abundance were compared in 1936. There 
was veiy little difference^ in the results of computmg the seasonal 
population on the basis of the acreage 100 percent infested and the 
larval population based on the percentage of ears infested and the 
culm population. 

After a mild winter the corn earworm was abundant during 1937. 
The percentage of ears infested was higher in the earliest silking fields 
than in any of the other years. An extreme example of how a 100- 
percent infestation in late-maturing fields may obscure the abundance 
of the insect is illustrated in figure 3. As has been stated, cannibalism 
among larvae in late-maturing fields makes it difficult to ascertain 
the abundance of moths or eggs by counts of larvae made approxi- 
mately a month after a field comes into silk. However, even if the 
population in late fields were a few times greater than that shown in 
the graph, the percentage infestation would still be a poor index of the 
insect’s abundance in comparison with the percentage infestation in 
periods when the acreage of attractive corn was much greater. 

DISCUSSION OF SEASONAL ABUNDANCE 

The range in the percentage infestation in the various groups of 
fields for the 4 years is given in table 5. There is, in each group, 
a rather wide range in percentage of infestation. Each year the trend 
of the minimum percentage infestation is very similar to the trend of 
the maximum percentage infestation. Among the factors contrib- 
uting to^ this wide range are variations in (1) source of moths, (2) 
uniformity in varieties of corn, (3) soil fertility and uniformity, 
(4) temperature and soil moisture, (5) attractiveness of different 
varieties, and (6) overlapping in maturity of fields between the periods. 

That the source of moths is important in this respect is evidenced 
by the building up of infestations in contiguous seasonal plantings. 
There is considerable variation in the length of the silking period and 
the time required to mature in different varieties. Some fields reach 
their maximum silking period in 8 or 10 days, whereas others require 
2 weeks. Soil fertility, temperature, and moisture are^ important 
factors in the rate of growth. Different parts of a field irregular in 
topography vary greatly in maturity at silking time, which results in 
their being exposed to different moth populations. Variation in 
attractiveness of different fields is very evident, and was observed 
betwxHui field corn and sweet corn. In grouping the fields according 
to maturity in weekly periods, overlapping in maturity between 
periods is unavoidable. 

In the area adjacent to the District of Columbia the silking period 
begins either late in June or early in July, and attractive fresh silks 
are generally present until the coming of frost, usually in the latter 
part of October. The first com to come into silk is a small acreage 
of early sweet corn on which moths emerging late from overwintering 
pupae the last of June and early in July, as well as the earliest moths 
of the second brood, concentrate for oviposition. This results in a 
high percentage of ear infestation. The earliest^ field com, usually 
only a few small fields in a community, comes into silk about the second 
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week of July. The infestation in these fields consists priniunly of 
the early-issuing second brood of moths and is normally lower tlian in 
fields of early sweet com, but liigher than in fields comuig into silk 
a week later. With the rapid increase in acreage of corn in silk the 
percentage of eara infcstecl declines but the gcuicra.! popula,tion_ of 
laiwae increases. The rapid increase in the acreage of^ c-orn att,ractive 
for oviposition has the effect of ilispersing the increasing ninth popu- 
lation over a large area. As the acreage of corn attrac.tivo for ovi- 
position decreases, the population becomes c.onceuti‘ated, residting 
in a heavy deposition of eggs on a small late-silUing acreage. 'I'lic 
population of moths and eggs is normally about as high late in July or 
early in August, when superficially they appear to be reduced in num- 
bers, as late in August and in September, when they appear to be very 
abundant. 

The minimum infestations foimd in Kansas by llx'adleo (7) and 
McColloch {9) in plantings made May 1 were ap])a.rcntly C!Ui_s('.ci by a 
rapidly increasmg acreage of com attractive for oviposition, a.njl 
not by a scarcity of moths. Appai-ently both these writera overesti- 
mated the relative abundance of eggs late in August and in September. 
The explanation by Philhps and Barber (10) that corn planted in 
midseason (May 8-29), which silks the latter part of eTuly, usually 
receives the fewest eggs because it silks between the appearance of 
the first and second broods of moths does not seem valid. It is 
obvious, from observations in northern Virginia, that moths of the 
second brood would normally be abundant at Charlottesville during 
the latter part of July, and that the comparative abundance of atti’ac- 
tive com is a more important factor in the relative amounts of damage 
in field com planted at different dates than has been realized. The 
conclusion by Phillips and Barber (12) that in the latitude of Virginia 
com should be planted on or before May 8 to reduce the earworm 
injury is undoubtedly correct. According to the data obtained in 
the vicinity of the District of Columbia, it appears certain that the 
greater the acreage planted early in May the lower will be the per- 
centage of infestation in such plantings. 

SEASONAL DAMAGE 

Phillips and Barber (11) found that, at Charlottesville and llich- 
mond, Va., field corn planted between April 30 and May 15 showed 
less loss in yield due to the com earworm than corn planted later. 
They considered it inadvisable to plant field corn in that section after 
the middle of May. Since their data in regard to injury in com 
planted on different dates (11, table 4) give some idea of the seasonal 
abundance of the com earworm in the two areas, they have been 
adapted for this purpose in table 7 and figure 4. Table 7 shows that 
slightly over half of the com acreage included in their study was 
planted between May 1 and 15, and that the fields planted during 
this period had the smallest average number of kernels injm’ed per 
ear as well as the lowest percentage loss in yield by weight. By 
adjusting the damage according to the acreage of corn planted during 
the y^ous periods, it was found that the percentage of the total loss 
in yield was greatest in this period. The com planted between June 1 
and 15, amounting to 7.9 percent of the total acreage under observa- 
tion, had approximately 2% times as many injured kernels per ear as 
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PLANTING PERIOD 

Figure 4. — Relation of acreage to the total loss in yield and seasonal kernel 
injury, Charlottesville and Richmonxi, Va., 1927 and 1928. (Adapted from 
data of Phillips and Barber { 11 )): a, Percentage of total acreage planted; 
&, kernels injured per ear; c, percentage of total loss in yield. 
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that planted between May 1 and 15, but the percentage of the total 
loss in yield by weight was less than half as much. Corn planted 
between June 16 and 30, 1.5 percent of tlie total acreage, was rnost 
severely injured, yet it bore only 5 perceat of tlie total loss in yield 
by weight. Nearly 50 percent of the loss in yield occurred in the 
group of fields planted before May 16. The slight reduction in kernel 
injury in the fields planted May 1-15 under that in fields planted 
April 15-30 was apparently the result of a rapid increase in the acreage 
of corn attractive for oviposition. These data indicate that the latter 
part of the first brood and the second brood are of primary importance 
in the losses caused by the earworm. The statement by McColloch 
{9) that the first and second broods are of little importance in com- 
parison with the tliird is not valid for the areas studied in Virginia. 

Table 7. — Seasonal injury caused by ike corn earuwrm at Charlottesville and 
Richmond j Va.f in 1927 and 192S 


(Adapted from Phillips and Barber {It, table 4)) 


Planting period 

Approxi- 

mate 

acreage 

planted 

Portion 
of total 
acreage 

Kernels 
injured 
per ear 

Numeri- 
cal rat- 
ing of 
kernels 
injured i 

Portion 
of total 
kernels 
injured 

Reduc- 
tion in 
yield by 
weight 

Numeri- 
cal rating 
of reduc- 
tion in 
yield 2 

Portion 
of total 
loss in 
yield 

April 15-30 

May 1-15 

May 16-30 

June 1-15 

June 16-30 

Total 

.< tcre,i 
247 
929 
478 
144 
27 

Percent 

13.5 

50.9 

26.2 

7.9 

1.6 

Number 

8.44 

7.80 

12.30 

17.93 

33.63 

113.9 

397.0 

315.2 

141.6 

60,3 

Percent 

11.2 

39.0 

31.0 
13.9 

4.9 

Percent 
1.13 
1.06 
1. 66 
2.90 
4.74 

15.3 
54. 0 
43.6 
22.9 
7.1 

Percent 

10.7 

37.8 
30. 6 
16.0 

5.0 

1,825 

100.0 


1, 018.0 

100.0 


142.8 

100.0 


1 Calculated by multiplying the percentage acreage planted by the kernels injured per ear. 

» Calculated by multiplying the percentage acreage planted by reduction in yield by weight. 


Although the loss in yield caused by the earworm in late-maturing 
com is less than in the more numerous early-maturing fields, the 
larval population is of primary importance in contributing to the 
population of overwintering pupae. A large percentage of the pupae 
that hibernate successfully under normal winter temperatures and 
precipitation enter the soil from such fields the latter part of August 
or the early part of September. 

SEASONAL ABUNDANCE OF THE CORN EARWORM IN RELATION TO 

CLIMATE 

The study of winter survival of the corn earworm in relation to 
its general abunciance the subsequent season was begun in the fall of 
1933. Hibernation cages containing larvae collected from field corn 
were established early in September each year except 1934, when 
inclement weather delayed their establishment until late in September. 
Experience had shown that there was a much greater mortality among 
individuals going into hibernation the latter part of September than 
among those entering the soil early in the month. This fact was clearly 
bmught out by examination of field plots in the spring of 1935. Sur- 
vival in these plots, where larvae .began entering the soil during the 
third week of August, was 68 percent as compared with 4 percent in 
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the cages. Consequently the survival of pupae in cages in the spring 
of 1935 is not considered comparable with that in 1934, 1936, and 
1937. 

The most important factors affecting winter mortality of corn 
earworm pupae are temperature, soil moisture, and the presence or 
absence of snow cover during periods of low temperature. The 
vital temperatures in this area are those occurring in December, 
January, and February. The pupae are most susceptible to below- 
freezing temperatures when the soil moisture is high. 

The climatological data presented in table 8 are condensed from 
the records of the Weather Bureau station at Washington, D. C., 
compiled by Weeks (f^)* The effect of weather conditions on pupal 
survival and the abundance of the corn earworm in the subsequent 
season is readily seen. During the winter of 1933-34 both the tem- 
peratures and the precipitation were subnormal. The pupal sur- 
vival in hibernation cages was 14 percent, and the ear infestation in 
1934 was 28.5 percent. In the winter of 1934-35 temperatures and 
precipitation were nearly normal, data from outdoor plots indicated 
a higher pupal survival, and the percentage of infestation in field corn 
in 1935 was 30.0 percent. In the winter of 1935-36 an accumulated 
temperature deficiency of 13.1*^ F. and an excess of 3.82 inches of 
precipitation resulted in a pupal survival of only 1 percent and an 
ear infestation of 24.1 percent in 1936, the lowest for the 4 years. 

^ The effect on hibernating pupae of low temperatures when com- 
bined with a high soil-mois tine content without protection by snow 
cover is brought out strikingly in the data for that winter. During 
January heavy rains shortly before a rapid drop in temperature, which 
continued at a low point for approximately 1 month, caused the soil 
to heave severely, and when the soil settled again in the spring it 
embedded a large percentage of the few surviving pupae, preventing 
the emergence of moths. The minimum temperature recorded in soil 
without vegetation that winter was 22.5° F. at a depth of 4 inches. 


Tablb 8, — Relation oj winter temperatures and precipitation to the spring survival of 
pupae and the abundance of the corn earworm on field corn the subsequent summer 
in the area of Maryland and Virginia adjacent to the District of Columbia 


Season 

i 

Temperature Doc. 1 to 
Mar. 1 

Precijiitation Oct. 1 
to Apr. 1 

Pupal 

survival 

Abundance 
of corn 
earworm 

Fields 
loss than 
30-per- 
cont in- 
fested 

Mean 

Accumu- 
lated de- 
Iiarturo 
from 
mean 

Days 
below 
20® F. 

Total 

Accumu- 
lated de- 
parture 
from normal 
mean 


op 

°F. 

Number 

Jnches 

Inches 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

193#4 

34.0 

-3.2 

29 

15.31 

-3. 79 

14.0 

28.5 

57,1 

193155 

35.4 

+.7 

16 

18.27 

-.83 

4.0 

30.0 

66.4 

1935-36 

30,7 

-13.1 

38 

23.01 

+3.82 

1.0 

21.1 

72.5 

1936-37 

40.1 

+14.9 

1 

20.36 

+1.25 

24.6 

51.2 

21.4 


Tlio mildest winter wcatlier occurred in 193{)-37, when the accumu- 
lated temperatures were 14.9° F. above normal and the precipitation 
was 1.25 inches above normal. This resulted in a pupal survival in 
cages of 24.5 percent and an ear infestation of 54.2 percent during the 
summer of 1 937. 

-.'in 2 
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The most severe temperatures in any 1 month of the 4-year period 
were in February 1934, when the minimum temperature was —6.0° F. 
with a departure from the normal mean of — 10.7°. The high survival 
of pupae in the spring of 1934 is attributed to the fact that the soil 
moisture w^as low because of a deficiency in precipitation from October 
1 to April 1, and also to an adequate sno-w cover during the exceedingly 
low temperatures in February. 

The importance of soil moisture as a factor in winter mortality of 
pupae was well brought out in outdoor insectaiy tests during the 
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Figure 5,--Relatioii of mean temperature of December, January, and February 
and precipitation from October to April to spring survival of pupae and tlie 
abundance of the corn ear worm the subsequent season. 


winters of 1936-37 and 1937-38. These tests indicated that higli 
percentages of the liibernating pupae can survive exposure to air 
temperatures as low as 14° F. if the soil is dry, whereas such low tem- 
peratures ca,use a high mortality if the soil is wet. 

The relation of the average minimum temperature for December, 
January, and February and the precipitation from October 1 to April 1 
to the spring survival of pupae and the percentage of oarworm infes- 
tation the subsequent season is plotted in figure 5. There is a striking 
positive correlation between the average mean temperatures for tlio 
3-month period indicated and the percentage of earworm infestation 
ttie following season. Except for 1935, when the results of the survival 
in hibernation cages were not considered comparable for reasons 
already explained, there is a positive correlation between tlie extent of 
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pupal survival and the average mean temperature for the 3 winter 
months. 

A high percentage of soil moisture contributes substantially to pupal 
mortality when not in combination with low temperatures. The pre- 
pupae and the newly-formed pupae are particularly susceptible in 
wet soil. Disease organisms, especially entomogenous fungi, are 
more numerous and effective in soils high in humus content, and if 
the soil is not too acid the common species of earthworms are abun- 
dant. Heavy rains bring the earthworms to the surface, where they 
invade the pupal burrows, and many earworm pupae become embed- 
ded in their castings. Not only is there a liigh mortality among pupae 
thus embedded, but the breaking down of the burrows prevents many 
moths from escaping to the surface. 

The data obtained in this study indicate that when the mean 
temperature for December, January, and February is about 35° F. 
and precipitation is normal, the corn earworm will be sufficiently 
abundant to cause material damage to the corn crop. It appears 
safe to predict that when, with normal precipitation, the mean tem- 
perature for December, January, and February drops to 30° or below, 
the abundance of the corn earworm the following season will be con- 
siderably below normal. 

SUMMARY 

A study has been made of the general seasonal abundance of the 
corn earworin (Heliothis armigera (Hbii.)) in central Virginia and in 
the area in Virginia and Maryland adjacent to the District of Colum- 
bia, and also of the climatic lactors that influence the seasonal abun- 
dance from year to year. This study has been made not only in 
experimental plantings but also by surveys of populations in corn- 
fields. 

At Charlottesville, Va., in 1932, the maximum number of eggs 
per silk in separated seasonal plantings of sweet corn was found in 
September, the minimum number in August, and the number between 
these extremes in the latter part of July. The percentage of ears 
infested by larvae in these plantings showed a similar trend. The 
number of eggs per silk and the percentage of ear infestation were at 
a minimum when general observations indicated that field corn 
attractive for oviposition was at its peak. 

In 1934 and 1935 the percentage of infestation in seasonal plantings 
of sweet corn in a single block at Arlington, Va., showed a trend 
similar to that observed at Charlottesville. The infestations were 
much higher than those found in a field survey.^ This condition is 
attributed to a concentration of ovipositional activity on contiguous 
early-silking plots and a building up of an infestation in the later 
silking plots by succeeding generations. Such seasonal plantings are 
consequently not considered to give a satisfactory index of the general 
seasonal abundance of the com earworm. 

In 1936 at Arlington the number of eggs per silk was at a minimum 
when the acreage of corn in sillv attractive for oviposition was at its 
maximum. Wlien adjusted to the acreage attractive for oviposition, 
the population of eggs was near its height at the same time that the 
acreage of corn most attractive for oviposition was at its maximuin. 
The data of 1936 indicate that the moth population reached its maxi- 
mum the latter part of August, and that the heavy infestation on late- 
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maturing corn was the result of a concentratioii of ovipositioii on a 
rapidly declining acreage of attractive corn \vhilo the population of 
moths was still high. 

In northern Virginia the corn earworm hibernates in the pupal stage 
more or less successfully. Emergence of moths from overwintering 
pupae begins the latter part of May and continues until about July 15. 
The first eggs are usually found tlie last of May. Moths of the second 
brood begin to appear the first week of July. ^ Because of this over- 
lapping of generations the number of generations cm only be esti- 
mated. There are probably two complete generations and in normal 
seasons a considerable part of a tliii’d generation. 

Most of the pupae that are to overwinter successfully become 
established in the soil between the middle of August and the middle 
of September; therefore larvae developing from eggs deposited after 
the first week of September are of little significance in providing over- 
wintering populations in this area. 

In surveys of field corn in Montgomery County, Md,, and in Fairfax 
County, Va., during the period 1934-37 the percentage of ears inlested 
was not an accurate measure of the seasonal abundan(‘.e of the <*orn 
earworm. The slightly higher percentage of infestation in the few 
early-silking fields was due to a concentration of oviposition l)y the 
available moth population on such corn. With the rapid increase in 
corn acreage attractive for oviposition, the percentage of infestation 
receded slightly, although the population was actually iruu'casing 
rapidly. The larval population reached its maximum about the time 
wlien corn in fresh silk was at its maximum. The highest percentag(^ 
of infestation occurred in the relatively small acreage of late-nnituring 
corn and was due to concentration of ovipositional activity. (Canni- 
balism causes a heavy larval mortality in late-maturing corn and 
reduces the accuracy of egg and moth population determinations in 
such corn about 30 days after it has begun to silk. The method used 
to determine seasonal abundance consequently gives an index of the 
number of larvae entering the soil for pupation. The best method of 
determining the seasonal abundance of moths is to adjust the egg 
population per silk according to the amount of corn in sillc attractive 
for oviposition. 

In a study of the seasonal damage caused by the corn earworm 
Phillips and Barber (11), found that the percentage of loss by weight 
was lightest in corn planted before May 16. The corn planted dur- 
ing this period accounted for about two-thirds of the total acreage 
and about half of the total loss in yield. This analysis showed tliat 
the loss in yield in the small acreage of late-planted' corn is of minor 
importance. The late-planted fields are of major importance in pro- 
viding overwintering pupae. The recommendation that corn be 
planted as early as compatible with obtaining a satisfactory stand has 
further justification because the greater the acreage planted at such 
time, the lower is likely to be the percentage of ears infested. 

During the period 1934-37 there was a positive correlation between 
the average mean temperature for Deceimber, January, and February, 
the rate of survival of ovemintering pupae, and the abundance of 
the com earworm in field corn the following season. In 1936 low 
temperatures and high soil moisture with inadequate snow cover 
resulted in a heavy mortality of hibernating pupae and the lowest 
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population for the 4-year period. In an open iiisectary a lii^-li per- 
centage of pupae survived an exposure to 14° F. on dry soil, whereas 
a hep^y mortality followed this exposure on moist soil. In the area 
studied, when winter temperatures and precipitation are normal there 
is sufficient survival to cause material damage to the corn crop in the 
subsequent season. "When the mean winter temperature falls to 30° 
F. or beloW' , a reduction in the abundance of the corn earworm in the 
held may be expected. 
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YELLOW DWARF OF POTATO IN WISCONSIN ‘ 

By J. C. Walker, professor, and E.. H. Larson, research associate. Department of 
Plant Pathology, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

During the growing seasons of 1930, 1931, and 1932 liea^y losses 
from disease were sustained in the potato crop in central Wisconsin, 
particularly in Portage, Waupaca, and Waushara Counties. One of 
the outstanding characteristics of those epidemics was the general 
prevalence of poor stands from apparently sound tubers. Investiga- 
tions beginning in 1933 have shown that the yellow dwarf virus was the 
primary cause of the difficulty. In 1935 the disease was destructive in 
Washington County, in the southeastern part of the State, many fields 
there being close to a total loss. In 1937 it was more widely prevalent 
and destructive in Wisconsin than in any year on record, being common 
not only in central Wisconsin but throughout the eastern part of the 
State, particularly in Outagamie, Fond du Lac, and Washington 
Counties. ^ This paper is a report of field and greenhouse studies of the 
disease which have been under way dming the period from 1933 to 
1938, inclusive. 

SYMPTOMS OP YELLOW DWARF IN WISCONSIN 

In general the symptoms of the disease in Wisconsin coincide with 
the first description by Barms and Chupp (ly from New York and 
with that by Muncie (7) from Michigan. Certain differences prevail, 
however, which may be expected under the influence of environment. 
Goss and Peltier (3) showed that in greenhouse-grown plants infected 
with the yellow dwarf virus severe disease development occurred at 
25° C., while at 15° there was only very slight internal necrosis of the 
tubers and no foliage symptoms. In central and southern Wisconsin 
the disease appears on the early-planted crop in late May or early 
June. In the main crop, which is planted from May 25 to June 20, the 
disease is commonly seen on young shoots soon after emergence. 

SECONDARY TOP SYMPTOMS 

The secondary symptons on the foliage, i. e., those on plants from 
infected seed pieces, are the most striking. In a favorable environ- 
ment the shoots remain dwarfed and the internodes shortened. The 
leaflet margins roll upward while the long axis of the leaflet curves 
downward, particularly at the apex. Thus the plant is often reduced 
to a rosette (fig. 1,5). Both stem and leaves take on a yellow cast 
while the upper surface of the latter becomes slightly rugose. The 
change in color is often evident first at the growing tip of the plant 
(fig. 1, O and jD), but it may come on almost simultaneously over the 

1 Received for publication January 23, lfl39. Aid in this investigation was provided by a grant from the 
Federal Works Progress Administration. 

^ Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 279. 
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entire plant if infection has come from a diseased seed piece. vSecoiid- 
arily infected plants usually produce only small misshapen tubers, 
commonly on short stolons. Prompt dieback from the tip has been 
described by Barrus and Chupp (1) and by Muncic (7). '^riiis doe.s 
not necessarily follow under Wisconsin conditions, at least not 
promptly. Some infected plants die within a few days to 2 weeks after 
emergence; many survive for longer periods. The course of tlie dis- 
ease at this stage is influenced by temperature and moisture. High 
temperature and low humidity tend to hasten the death of infech'id 
plants. 

Occasional plants assume a rosette appeai'ancc early witliout any 
marked change from normal color. They remain stunted throughout 
the growing season but with little or no top necrosis. These symptoms, 
which are referred to tentatively as “green dwarf,” are commonly 
found in fields where typical yellow dwarf symptoms occur. _ Whetlier 
or not they represent a phase of yellow dwarf or a distinct disease has 
not been determined. 

Pith necrosis of stems is a common feature. It appears shortly after 
chlorosis of the foliage and, beginning near the growing tip, may 
eventually extend the entire length of the main stem. It may or may 
not be most severe at the nodes. As yellow dwarf plants become 
weakened, the vascular system of tire lower portion of the stein may 
turn brown and the fibrous roots become discolored and shriveled. 
At this stage the disease may readily be confused with pertain stages 
of one or another of the fusarium wilts. In all probability secondary 
soil organisms are contributing causes to these symptoms through their 
invasion of the root system of plants weakened by yellow dwarf. 

Often the most common seconds^ symptom of yellow dwarf undei- 
central-Wisconsin conditions is failure of the infected seed piece to 
produce an emeiging plant. In warm soil many seed pieces do not 
germinate at all; others produce shoots tliat die before they reach the 
surface. When environmental conditions are such as to favor non- 
emergence the lack of stand is a much more striking sign of the disease 
than the symptoms on the small percentage of infected plants which 
emerge. Infected seed pieces from emerging and nonemerging hills 
are commonly hard and glassy in texture. They usually remain 
intact without decay until late in the growing season or until harvest. 

The symptoms discussed up to this point are those that aj)poar 
promptly on plants from infected seed pieces under favorable environ- 
ment. In some cases delayed secondary symptoms appear under the 
same environmental conditions aird ordinarily they are not distinguish- 
able from primary symptoms resulting from spread during the 
current season. By making experimental plantings on the tuber-unit 
basis, usually with three hills from each seed tuber, late secondary 
symptoms have been distinguished from primary sjmptoms by the 
fact that the three hills in a given unit usually succumb simultaneously 
in the case of the former type, while in the latter type the symptoms 
are not correlated with bill units. Even under conditions favorable 
for disease expression the first appearance of the delayed symptoms 
may be 6 weeks or more after emergence, and often after the plants 
have grown quite normally to nearly maximum height. In fact, 
there k reason to believe that some plants infected from diseased 
seed pieces fail to show symptoms during the entire second season. 
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Figuke 1. — Secondary top symptoms of yellow dwarf on potato plants. All are 
of the same age and grew in the same field of Irish Cobbler variety planted in 
the latter part of April 1938, in central Wisconsin; photographed July 7. A, 
Healthy plant, B, Plant that became dwarfed early, most of the leaflets show- 
ing rugosity, upward roll of margins, and downward curve of the longitudinal 
axis. C, Plant in which several leaves developed to normal size before acute 
symptoms appeared in the youngest leaves. Rugosity and slight marginal roll 
in the older leaves are noticeable when comparison is made with healthy plant 
in A, D, Plant that grew normally for a still longer period than the one in C 
before secondary symptoms began to appear in the youngest leaves, where the 
leaflet margins are beginning to roll up'ward while the downward longitudinal 
curving has just been initiated. It will be seen that the leaflets of most of the 
lower leaves are normal as to size, margin, and smoothness of lamina when 
compared with the healthy plant, A, Blossoming in aU diseased plants is notice- 
ably suppressed. 
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The. lirst signs are sliglit ciilorosis and marginal upward rolling of 
leaflets near the growing tip, and in this respect tlicy are Jiot unlike 
primary symptoms in. appearance. Usua.lly, liowcvcr, chlorosis of 
the entire plant comes on more promptly than after priinary infection 
and, in the main, all shoots from an infected seed ihece sliow the 
symptoms simiilta,nconsly. Occasiomdly a healthy and sm infeeti'd 
shoot a.rise from the sa,mo seed piece. Such hoa.lthy-appea,ring si ioo<,s 
coiranonly develop delayed symptoms; rarely do they remain. h('althy 
in appearance until harvest. When seed tubers arc cut and pla.nted 
on the hill-unit basis occasional cases arise in winch one hill of a, unit 
remains healthy and produces tubere free from yellow dwai-f while 
the others produce diseased plants and tubem. Quite as often a.s not 
the stem-end piece of a unit produces a healthy hill while the bud-end 
pieces of the same tuber produce diseased hills. This indicates that 
as the virus progresses through the stolon it does not necessarily a Hect 
the nearest eyes and may become distributed irregularly in the tissues. 

PRIMARY TOP SYMPTOMS 

The primary symptoms oir foliage arising from current-season 
dissemination of the virus appear as chlorosis and upward roll of 
leaflets in the vicinity of the growing point. Symptoms of the disease 
develop progressively downward and pith necrosis, appearing first 
at the tip, follows down the stem. Often only a single shoot of a hill 
is affected and symptoms in the tuber are usually confined, in such a 
case, to those arising from the diseased shoot. It has been definitely 
established by study of clonal progenies from selected hills that many 
plants become infected, presumably late in the gi’owirig season, and 
produce tubers infected with the virus, although they show signs of 
the disease on neither tops nor tubers. 

TUBER SYMPTOMS 

The effect of yellow dwarf on the tubers varies widely. Early- 
diseased plants commonly produce small misshapen tubers, which in 
cross section show small necrotic areas usually scattered tlxroughout 
the pith and internal phloem. Tubers from plants showing primary 
symptoms or delayed secondary symptoms are reduced in size and are 
necrotic internally. Growth cracks are common, but, as they rosidt 
from many other causes, they should not be considered as a diagnostic 
character of yellow dwai-f. Internal necrosis of tubers affected with 
yellow dwarf is not typically a net necrosis and should not be confused 
with the latter type of internal discoloration. Since the yellow 
dwarf necrosis occim very commonly on the same soils and in the 
same regions in Wisconsin as the nonparasitic internal brown spot 
or sprain, the two types of tuber necrosis may be easily confused. 
In fact, where symptoms of the latter disease are diffused and scattered 
in the tissue, the two cannot be distinguished in the tuber (fig. 2.). 

Unlike the potato lesff roll disease, in which necrosis is confined to 
the phloem, the necrotic tissue in stems and tubers of yellow-dwarf 
plants paay be found in the pil^, the inner phloem, and to some 
extent in the outer phloem and in the cortex. Xylem elements are 
seldom affected. In sections of fresh tissue the discolored areas 
appear as groups of disorganized cells in which has accumulated 
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a-iuorphous, amber-colorod material. The latter stains heavily in 
fixed sections when coal-tar dyes or haematoxylin are applied, 

SUMMARY OF DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES 

In view of the various symptoms of yellow dwarf that overlap 
those of other potato diseases it is obvious that no single one can 
serve as an infallible guide for diagnosis of this disease. This is par- 
ticularly true under environmental conditions in which full expression 
is prevented and the disease is partially masked. Under favorable 
conditions the stunting, the upward marginal roll and the downward 
curving along the longitudinal axes of the leaflets, the chlorosis 
beginning at the growing tips followed by pith necrosis of the stem, 



Ficurm 2. — A, Symptoms of yellow dwarf in potato tuber; necrosis occurs in 
small areas tliroughout the pith and internal phloem. B, Internal brown spot 
or sprain. This disease occurs commonly in tubers grown on sandy soils in 
central Wisconsin, is very similar to yellow dwarf, and sometimes is indis- 
tinguishable from it. 

and the malformation and necrosis of the tubers, taken together, 
afford a very satisfactory basis for differentiation of yellow dwarf 
from other maladies. It should be emphasized, however, that, par- 
ticularly in late-season spread, infected plants may mature with no 
signs of the disease either on top or tuber. 

RELATION OF YELLOW DWARF TO POOR STAND 

Inasmuch as the yellow dwarf epideimcs in central Wisconsin in 
1931 and 1932 were characterized primarily by lack of stand, a study 
was made in 1933, 1934, and 1935 of the relation of nonemeigence to 
yellow dwarf. 

In 1935, 15 lots of tubers designated as group 1, wore taken from 
the field run of the poor-stand area of 1932; 8 lots (group 2) were 
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taken from liokls of relatively good stand on tlie fringe of the poor- 
stand areas; 7 lots of tubers' (group 3) were from certified fields of 
northern Wisconsm. Forty tubers from each lot were planted — 20 
on June 6, and 20 on Juno 23 — at Almond, Portage County, in the 
region where disease losses had previously beoTi very heavy. The 
tubers were cut into three seed pieces each,,_ the stem-end half of tlie 
tuber being cut first and the bud half divided into the second and 
third pieces. These wore planted consecutively in units of three 
liUls per tuber. 


Table 1. — Occurrence of nonemerging hills and hills with plants showing secondary 
symptoms of yellow dwarf in planting made in 1933 from various seed-tuber lots 
at Ahnond, Portage County ^ TTts. 




Planting on June 6 

Planting on Juno 23 

Source of seed lots 

Lot No. 

Nonemerg- 
ing hills 

Hills show- 
ing yellow 
dwarf 

Nonemerg* 
ing hills 

Hills 

showing 

yellow 

dwarf 


1 

Percent 

87 

Percent 

3 

Percent 

85 

Percent 

3 


2 

81 

2 

77 

0 


3 

74 

3 

78 

3 


4 

49 

3 

77 

0 


5 

48 

5 

62 

3 


fi 

44 

3 

41 

4 

Group 1.— Lots from the field run of fields in 

7 

, 8 

37 

33 

3 

2 

3 

49 

39 

3 

the poor-stand area of 1932. 


28 

37 

28 

1 


10 

27 

2 

3 


11 

10 

0 

33 

•1 


12 

10 

0 

14 

3 


13 

10 

0 

10 

1 


14 

13 

0 

20 

3 


If) 

2 


9 

0 

Average 

1-15 

38 

3 

44 

3 


10 

23 

0 

20 

0 


17 

0 

0 

4 

0 


18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Group 2.— Lots from good fields on the fringe of 

19 

5 

0 

3 

0 

the poor-stand area in 1932. 

20 

3 

0 

7 

0 

21 

3 

0 

20 

0 


22 

1 

0 

J4 

0 


23 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Average 

10-23 

0 

0 

9 

0 


! 24 

3 

0 

2 

0 


i 2f, 

20 

27 

28 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Group 3.— Lots from certified fields of northern 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

'W'isconsin, 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 


29 

0 

0 

5 

0 


1 30 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Average 

24-30 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


The final data from the 1933 plot are recorded in table 1. The 
lots in group 1, coming from tlie hea\Tly diseased area of 1932, plants 
generally failed to emerge in a high percentage of the hills. With 
the e.xception of lot 15, in which the stand was good, missuig hills 
ranged from 13 to 87 percent. In the entii-e group 38 percent were 
missing in the first planting arid 44 percent in tlie second planting. 
The percentage of plants sliowing secondary yellow dwarf symptoms 
was consistently low. In no case did more' than 6 percent of the 
hiUs contain plants showing the disease, while the total for group 1 
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was 3 percent of diseased plants in each of the plantings. In group 2 
no plants were observed showing secondary yellow dwarf. The miss- 
ing hills were usualty few in miinber, and the percentage for the group 
as a whole was much less than in group 1. In the lots from certified 
seed the stand was excellent and no yellow dwarf was observed. A 
view of this plot is given in figure 3. 

The close association of severe losses due to poor stand and the 
occurrence^ of secondaiy yellow dwarf evident in group 1 was still 
more striking when individual tuber units were stuSed. In general, 
yellow dwarf hills occurred most commonly in units with missing tills. 
Many yellow dwarf plants died soon after emergence and by mdd- 



Figurk 3. — The cifect of yellow dwarf upon stand. View of the 1933 expcri- 
inental plot at Almond, Wis., in which seed tubers from various sources were 
compared. In the center are two rows planted with seed from a yellow dwarf 
field of 1932 from which a very low percentage of emergence was secured. At 
the right arc two rows from certified seed from northern Wisconsin, which 
yielded a 98“i)ercent stand. 

season the percentage of missing hills in group 1 had increased con- 
siderably. The occurrence of units with two missing hills and one 
yellow dwarf hill, or one missing hill and two yellow dwarf hills was 
the usual case. In groups 2 and 3, on the other hand, the missing 
hills were scattered irregularly, usually singly in a unit of three bills. 

Hills which appeared to remain healthy throughout the season were 
selected from four lots in group 1, one lot in group 2, and seven lots 
in group 3. These were planted in 1934 in two locatiops— at Madison 
on May 28 and at Ahiiond on June 11. Seed tubers from certified 
fields in northonx Wisconsin were included in each planting. The 
plantings at the two locations yielded closely similar results. The 
lots from group 1 and 2 are treated collectively in the data in table 2. 
It is quite evident that the virus had been transmitted to many of the 
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bins in the previous season too late to have caused symptoms of yellow 
dwarf. The percentage of yellow dwaii plants averaged higher than 
in the parent lots in 1933. The percentage of missing hills, though 
not as high as in 1933, was nevertheless of the same relative order. 
In the five lots from group 3 of 1933 (table 1) some contamination by 
the virus had occuired, since the percentage of disease had increased 
from none in 1933 to 2 and 4 percent at Almond and Madison, respec- 
tively, in 1934, and the loss in stand increased slightly over that of 
1933. 


Table 2. — Occurrence of nonemerging hills and hills with plants showing secondary 
symptoms of yellow dwarf in 1934 planting at Almond, Portage County, and at 
Madison, TT'/s., from healthy-appearing plants at Almond in 1933 




Planting at Almond, 
June 11 

Planting at Madison, 
May 28 

.... 

1933 lot No. 

1934 lot 
No. 

Non- 

emerging 

hills 

Hills 

showing 

yellow 

dwarf 

Non- 

emerging 

hills 

Hills 

showing 

yellow 

dwarf 

4 

1 

Percent 

20 

32 

Percent 

7 

Percent 

27 

Percent 

10 


2 

13 

45 

2 

7 

3 

13 

12 

12 

27 

10 

11 

4 

33 

7 

7 

90 

5 

23 

3 

8 

12 


Average lots 

1-5 

24 

8 

24 

S 



24 

6 

10 

8 

3 

2 

3 

26 

7 

6 

7 

2 

27 

8 

0 

1 

H 

0 

29 - 

9 

3 

0 

2 

0 

13 

30 

10 

6 

1 

3 




Average lots 

6-10 

n 

2 

4 

4 

Certified seed tubers from northern "Wisconsin- 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Sfip.d tuber.'; from yellow dwarf hill?? of 1933 


53 

17 







In the process of selecting apparently healthy hills in rows of grou]) 
1 and group 3 in 1933 it was obvious tliat more of the fornier selected 
at random carried the virus than did the latter. This cannot be 
explained satisfactorily on the basis of the liills in group 1 bchig 
exposed more openly to nearby yellow dwarf plants than were those 
in group 3, since the various lots were placed in randomized order in 
the plot of 1933. From tlfis and the cases studied subsequently it is 
suggested that some plants carry the virus through the second season 
without showing symptoms. A lot exposed to a heavy infestation 
may possibly produce more symptomless carriers at the end of the 
next season than a less heavily infected lot. This point deserves 
further study. 

Tubers from representative healthy lulls were selected in the autumn 
of 1934 from lots No. 7 and 11 (table 2) at both Almond and Madison. 
These were planted at Almond on June 5, 1935. The general result 
was that there were very few missing lulls. On the other hand, a 
much larger percenta,ge of ycUow dwarf plants was noted than in 
1933 and 1934. Dimng the growing seasons of 1934 and 1935 con- 
tmuous records of air temperature werejkept. In 1933 and 1934 the 
air temperature was above normal in June while in 1935 it was some- 
what below normal. In table 3 the summary of nonemergence and 
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yellow dwarf for the three seasons is given, as well as the bihonrl^^ 
mean of the air temperature for the 21-day period after planting in 
the last two seasons. It is to be seen that the average temperature 
was approximately 7° C. lower in 1936 than in 1934. It is also to be 
noted that the totals of missing hills and yellow dwarf liills in each 
yearTare close to one another. In the cool year the percentage of 
nonemergence was low and that of yellow dwarf symptoms was high, 
while in the warm year the opposite was true. 

The close correlation of poor stand with yellow dwarf symptoms 
during the field studies of 1933, 1934, and 1935 pointed definitely to 
the probability that they were phases of the same disease. It was 
also indicated that environment played an important part in deter- 
mining which phase of the disease predominated. Further studies 
were therefore directed toward the relation of environment to the 
expression of yellow dwarf symptoms. 


Table 3. — Comparison of relative amounts of nonemergence and secondary yellow 
dwarf hills at Almond j Tl'7s., during 1933, i934j and 1936 


Year 

Mean tem- 
perature 1 

Hills 

planted 

IMissing 
hills ‘ 

Yellow 

dwarf 

hills 

1933 

® C, 

Number 

3,600 

600 

053 

Percent 

41 

Percent 

3 

193*1 

22.8 

24 

8 

1935 

16.0 

1 

29 





1 Bihourly mean of air temperature for a period of 21 days after planting. 


RELATION OF ENVIRONMENT TO YELLOW DWARF 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS 

In 1933 a quantity of tubers was collected from yellow dwarf hills 
in the plot at Almond. In 1934 some were planted at Madison in the 
southern part of the State, some were planted at Almond in the 
central part, and the remainder were planted at Ashland in the north- 
ernmost part. These locations were selected to provide as wide a 
range of temperature conditions during the growing season as might 
be secured within the State. Two plantings were made at each 
location, the first on or about May 15, the second about June 1. The 
diflerences between the results of the two plantings in any given area 
were not great. They are therefore combined for each location in 
table 4. As the season progressed the spread between the tempera- 
tures at Madison and Almond was not large; the Ashland area was 
decidedly cooler. In the first two locations, where temperatures were 
relatively high following planting, the percentage of missing hills was 
high and that of yellow dwarf comparatively low. In the northern 
location more than 90 percent of the plants emerged and nearly 50 
percent sliowed symptoms of yellow dwarf. As in the case of the results 
already shown in table 3, it was evident that in the northern location 
where lower temperatures prevailed a greater percentage of plants 
emerged. Tlie temperature was relatively high followmig planting at 
both Almond and Aladison and there was little difference between 
results from these locations. 
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Table ‘\.—Compariso7i of etHcrgertcc and yclloio dwarf in southern^ central ^ and 

northei^n Wisconsin f lOiS/f. 


SlivUon 

Ideat ion in Wisconsin 

a'otiiil 

hills 

Non- 

oinerjkdnn' 

hills 

Yellow 

dwarf 

hills 

Mtidisou. ...» .. 

Ronilicrn 

Number 

4H 

Percent j 
52 

Percent 

2t 

AlnwttuI 

Central 

48 

46 1 

21 

........ 

Northern. 

47 

9 

.U) 




(JREENHDUSE EXPERIMENTS 

The study of the relation of air and soil temperature to the disease 
was continued under controlled conditions in the greenhouse. Seed 
tubers were selected from yellow dwarf-infected hills in the field and 
stored until they had passed the dormant period. In preparation for 
the experiments ejmh tuber was divided into a sufficient number of 
seed pieces to provide a single piece for each of the air or soil tempera- 
tures being studied in a, given scries. Air-temperature studies wen^ 
carried out in 10-inch clay pots placed in a scries of greenhouses in 
which the temperature was kept very uniformly at 16°, 20°, 24°, and 
28° C., respectively. In these cases the temperature of the soil was 
usually 2° to 3° lower than that of the stin’ounding air^ owing to the 
cooling effect of evaporation of water from the pots. Soil-temperature 
studies were conducted in Wisconsin soil-temperature tanks, which 
were regulated to maintain the soil at 16°, 20°, 24°, and 28°, re.spec- 
tively. The plants growing in cans inserted in the temperature tanks 
were subjected to a common air temperature which fluctuated from 
20° to 24°. In all cases control pots planted with seed pieces from 
known healthy stock were included. 

Air-Tempbratuke Studies 

The results of two experiments are reported in table 5. The fiist 
of these was conducted in the winter of 1934-35 and the second in 
the winter of 1935-36. _ There were uniformly good germination and 
growth in the controls in both cases and the data are, therefore, not 
included in the table. In the first experiment all seed pieces germi- 
nated; in the second there was a reduction of stand at the two highest 
temperatures. _ At 16° C. it was not possible to distinguish between 
plants from diseased and healthy seed pieces. When they were split 
longitudinally slight necrosis in the pith was noted in a small percent- 
age of plants from diseased seed tubers. Slight external symptoms 
occurred at 20° and a few plants showed faint flecking in the pith. 
There was a marked contrast between the behavior of tlie plants grown 
at 24° and those grown at 20°, for symptoms occurred on most plants 
and internal pith necrosis occurred in all at the former temperature. 
The occurrence of pronounced external and internal signs of all plants 
which emerged at 28° showed that the clones were all infected by the 
virus. Since it may be expected that the plants growing at the lower 
temperatures had been infected in most instances, the suppression of 
symptoms was nearly complete up to 20°. These results arc iu 
general accord with those of Goss and Peltier (3). 
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Table 5. — Effect of air temperature on development of yellow dwarf 


E.vpori- 

moulNo. 

Duration of oxperiBaont 

Air tem- 
perature 

Seed 

pieces 

planted 

Non- 
germinat- 
ing seed 
pieces 

Plants 

sliowing 

external 

symp- 

toms 

Plants 

showing 

pith 

necrosis 




Number 

I^ercent 

Percent 

Percent 



16 

20 

0 

0 

10 

1 

Dec. 15, 1934, to Feb. 5, 1935, 52 days? 

20 

20 

0 

10 

15 



24 

20 

0 

85 

100 



28 

20 

0 

100 

100 



16 

20 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Feb. 3 to Mar. 21, 1936, 47 days 

20 

20 

0 

5 

15 



24 

20 

5 

90 

100 



28 

20 

25 

100 

100 


Soil-Temperature Studies 

Several experiments were conducted at controlled constant soil 
temperatures during the winter periods of 1934-35 and 1935-36. As 
alreadf indicated, the soil Temperatures were held at 16°, 20°, 24°, 
and 28° C., while the air temperature fluctuated from 20° to 24°. 
The duration of each experiment was from 6 to 7 weeks. Control 
pots of healthy stock of the same variety as that of the diseased tubers 
were always included. Complete germination and consequent healthy 
plants were secured uniformly in the controls. The data from plant- 
ings of diseased tubers are summarized in table 6. 


Table 6 . — Effect of various soil temperatures upon the emergence of plants grown 
from yellow dwarf-infected seed pieces of several varieties 


Variety 

16° 0. 

20° 

C. 

24° 0. 

28° O. 

Seed 

pieces 

planted 

Plants 

emerged 

Seed 

pieces 

planted 

Plants 

emerged 

Se<‘d 

pieces 

planted 

Plants 

emerged 

Seed 

pieces 

planted 

Plants 

emerged 

1 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Early Ohio 

24 

88 

24 

67 

24 

54 

24 

0 

Irish Cobbler 

18 

100 

18 

72 

18 

11 

18 

6 

RUvSSet Rural — 

12 1 

100 

12 

92 

12 

58 

12 

0 

Rural New VorkcT 

18 

83 

18 

61 

18 

fS 

18 

6 

Katalidin 

36 

1(H) 

36 

86 

36 

58 

36 

0 

Total 

lOS 

94 

108 

76 

108 

41 

lOS 

2 


Tlie trend of results was the same in each of the 5 varieties. There 
was a progressive decline in stand with increase in temperature. At 
24° C. the average reduction was more than 50 percent while at 28° 
only 2 out of 108 seed pieces produced emei^ing shoots. These 
results agree with the field observations already reported, which 
indicated that high soil temperature tended to reduce the stand and 
that nonemergence may be an important phase of the yellow dwarf 
disease. The proof of this contention is provided in this series of 
experiments, wherein a seed piece from each tuber clone was grown 
at each soil temperature. There is therefore no question that most, 
if not all, of the plants which emerged at the low temperatures were 
infected. Further demonstration of the fact that missing hills in 
yellow dwarf fields ai-e usually the result of response to high soil- 
temperature effects on infected seed pieces was made in 1937. A large 

1723ia- -30 3 
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number of such hills were dug 4 to 6 weeks after planting and generally 
the seed pieces were found to be about as turgid and free from decay 
as when they were planted. Many of these were collected and re- 
moved to the greenhouse where they were planted in soil hold at 
14° to 16° C. Practically all of them produced shoots that appeared 
to be quite as normal at tliis temperature as those from tubers of 
healthy stock that had been held over in storage from the previous 
autumn. When the temperature was increased to 24° yellow dwarf 
symptoms developed. 

The influence of the various soil temperatures upon the occurrence 
of the disease in the tops is of interest. As already stated, the tops 
grown from tubers at the various soil temperatures were exposed to a 
common air temperature fluctuating from 20° to 24° C. From the 
results in the air-temperature series (table 5) this is an intermediate 
position between the most favorable air temperature for rapid disease 
development and that at which external symptoms are suppressed. 
A fully representative condition of the tops at the end of the experi- 
ments is shown in figures 4 and 5, wliich illustrate the Early Ohio 
and Russet Rural series, respectively, at the end of the experiments. 
The plants that emerged in 24° soil all remained dwarfed and showed 
symptoms promptly and decidedly. The air temperature was thus 
favorable in this case. In 20° soil the plants were somewhat dwarfed 
as compared with the controls at the same temperature, but there 
was clearly a decided depressive effect upon symptom development. 
In 16° soil there was no evidence of disease and the size of diseased 
and control plants was very nearly the same at the end of the experi- 
ments. 

The soil-temperature series show that, whereas increase in soil 
temperature in which yeUow dwarf-infected tubers are planted tends 
to reduce the percentage of emergence, decrease in soil temperature 
not only encourages emergence but it also tends to retard the develop- 
ment of top symptoms. It may be expected, therefore, that in areas 
with relatively cool growing seasons the field appearance of yellow 
dwarf would be less pronounced than in warmer regions. Slower 
development of secondary symptoms would be more common, 
wliile the masking of their appearance as well as those of primary in- 
fection would be greatly enhanced. Nonemerging hills would be less 
prevalent. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY OP YELLOW DWARF 

The incidence of this virus disease of potato has been extremely 
sporadic. While no season since 1933, when it was first distinguished 
in Wisconsin, has passed without its appearance in the central part of 
the State, its destructiveness has varied greatly from year to year. 
Where seed tubers from severely diseased fields of 1932 were used in 
1933, losses were commonly heavy. In 1934 losses were much less 
severe and in 1935 and 1936 the stands were good and the percentage 
of diseased plants was relatively low. This period of 3 consecutive 
years with decking incidence of disease led to a return to the common 
practice of using locaUy grown seed in central Wisconsin. In 1937 
another severe epidemic occurred which extended through the eastern 
Fortage County in an eastern to southeastern direction as far 
as Washmgton County near Milwaukee. The nature of the disease 
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FiGxrBB 4* — Representative cans from the soil-temperature study with healthy 
(d) and yellow dwarf-infected seed tubers (o to c) of the Early Ohio variety. 
Each tuber used was divided equally between the four soil temperatures. 
Note reduction in stand at 24° and 29° and the suppression of aerial symptoms 
at 16° C. 
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development in that year, consisting of general reduction of stands 
and considerable percentages of early developing secondary symp- 
toms, showed quite clearly that a general spread of the virus had 
occurred late enough in 1936 to provide infection without visible 
primary symptoms. A localized very severe epidemic had occurred 
in Washington County in 1935 in fields planted with local-grown seed 
tubers of 1934, although diseased plants vrere rare in that district in 
the latter year. In 1937 the development of current primary symp- 
tonis set in early in central Wisconsin and they continued to develop 
rapidly after August 1. Any seed tubers used from fields in the path 
of the 1937 epidemic produced typically poor stands in 1938. Ex- 
ceptional losses were averted in the latter year by the general intro- 
duction of planting stocks from disease-free areas. 

Periodic severity of yellow dwarf has been recorded also in Michigan 
and in New York. Muncie { 6 ) pointed out that a field in Michigan 
contained 0.5 percent, none,^ and 24 percent of diseased plants in 
1929, 1930, and 1931, respectively, although in each year seed tubers 
from the previous crop on the same field were used. In another case, 
when seed tubers from a 1930 field showing only 0.1 percent of yellow 
dwarf were planted in the same field in 1931, 50 percent of the plants 
were affected. It is significant that in both cases the epidemic de- 
velopment of 1931 followed a low-disease year in 1930. In New 
York, Taylor (S), in describing the development of yellow dwarf on 
nine varieties and strains of potato, reported a low disease incidence 
but apparently a serious seasonal spread in 1934, since the number of 
infected plants in the 1935 crop was as high as 48 percent in one lot. 
When tubers were saved from healthy-appearing hills of the 1935 crop, 
in which the disease was so destructive, eight of the lots had no disease 
in 1936 and the ninth only 2 percent, showing that practically no 
spread occurred in 1935. 

In the course of experimental studies in central Wisconsin from 
1933 to 1937, inclusive, tubers from yellow dwarf plants and seed 
tubers from noninfested areas were planted in adjacent rows in each 
year except 1936. Seed tubers from the noninfested areas were saved 
regularly and the disease incidence determined in plantings of the 
following season. The results of this study in table 7 show that the 
natural spread was light in 1933, 1934, and 1935 as compared with the 
extensive dissemination that occuiTed in 1937. 


"rABLE 7. — The natural spread of yellow dwarf in central Wisconsin in 1933 j 1934, 
1933^ and 1937, as shown by tests during each succeeding season of tubers from 
healthy stock grown alongside yellow dwarf plants 


Year of exposure 

Year of 
test 

Hills 

tested 

Nonemerg- 
ijag hills 

Hills with 
yellow 
dwarf 

1933 

1934 

Number 

300 

Percent 

5 

Percent 

2 

1934 

1935 

200 

1 

9 

1935 

1930 

300 

1 

6 

1937- ' 

1938 

760 

28 

28 



The comparative spread of the virus in various localities in the 
State in a given year was studied in 1934 and again in 1937. In the 
former year adjacent rows of yellow dwarf tubers of Eusset Eural 
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variety and tubers of a yellow dwarf-free stock of Rural New Yorker 
were planted near Ashland in the extreme northern part of the State, 
at Almond in the central area, and at Madison in southern Wisconsin. 
The relative behavior of the yellow dwarf tubers has already been 
discussed and the data are presented in table 4. The best stand was 
in the northern location and thus a greater abundance of inoculum 
for insect spread was available there than at the other two locations. 
From each of the exposed healthy hills tubers were saved from which 
plantings were made in central Wisconsin in 1935 to detemiine the 
relative spread at the three locations. The results are given in table 8. 
They show that spread occurred in all three areas but was least in 
the northern location. 


Table 8. — The relative spread of yellow dwarf in northern^ central^ and southern 
Wisconsin in 1934 shown hy planting tests in 1935 of tubers from hills exposed 
in those areas 


Location in which plants were exposed 
in 1934 

Relative location in Wisconsin 

Hills 
planted 
in 1935 

Hills shoAV" 
ing yellow 
dwarf in 
1935 tests 

Ashland. 

Northern 

Number 

200 

200 

300 

Percent 

1 

9 

7 

Almond— 

Central 

Madison 

Southern 




In 1937 a series of potato plots set up by tbe departments of horti- 
culture and genetics, University of Wisconsin, in which 19 varieties 
or strains were grown in 4 randomized replicate blocks in 7 different 
locations in the State. Four of these were in northern locations — 
Barron, Oneida, Langlade, and Door Counties. One was at Almond, 
Portage County, in central Wisconsin. Two were in the southeastern 
portion of the State — Washington and Walworth Counties. In one 
of the strains a small percentage of yellow dwarf infection occurred in 
the seed stock, and thus there were a few secondarily infected plants 
at each location. In the Almond location the plot adjoined a large 
field of Russet Rural potatoes in which about 3 percent of the hills 
showed secondary yellow dwarf infection from tbe seed pieces. An 
occasional yellow dwarf plant occurred in Washington and Door 
Counties in the fields of which the variety plots were each a part. In 
the remaining locations the only yellow dwarf observed was that in- 
troduced in the single strain already noted. 

The spread during 1937 was very pronoimced at Almond. By 
September 1 primary symptoms were to be found on most plants in 
the field. There was a very large population of the clover leafhopper 
{AceratagaUia sa^uinolenta (Prov.)) in this section. While the in- 
sect was found in the other southern locations it was not abundant 
and it was absent or rare in the northern counties. 

A random sample taken from each composite of the four replicates 
of each variety at each location was planted in 1938 at Hancock in 
central Wisconsin. In the case of stocks from Portage and Washinton 
Counties 40 tubers were saved from each and planted at the rate of 
1 tuber per hill. Prom each of the other locations 20 tubers were 
used', each tuber being divided between 2 hills. The occurrence of 
yellow dwarf resulting from tuber infection was recorded and the 
results are presented in table 9. 
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Table 9. — The relative spread of yellow dwarf in 19 strains of potato grown in 
randomized replicate blocks in 7 locations in Wisconsin in 1937 


Variety or strain 

Percentage of missing hills (mh) and yellow dwarf (yd) in tests i at Hancock 
in central Wisconsin in 1938 from stocks produced in 1937 in — 

Barron 

County 

i 

Oneida 

County 

Langlade 
County ! 

Door 

County 

Portage 

County 

Washing- 

ton 

County 

Walworth 

County 

mh 

yci 

mh 

yd 

mh 

yd ’ 

mh 

1 

yd 

mh 

yd 

mh 

yd 

mh 

yd 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Triumpti 

5 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

53 

28 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Warba._ 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irish Cobbler 

T) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

18 

28 

3 

0 

0 


Cottrell Cobbler .. . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

45 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

100-Day Cobbler. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

15 

IS I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White-blossomed (Jobbler. 

rj 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

«S 

f> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Earlaine 

0 

0 

1() 

0 

0 

u 



38 

2:i ' 


0 

0 

0 

Mesaba 

15 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houma 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

;i8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Rural New Yorker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

38 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Pioneer Rural 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

t 20 

30 

0 

t) 


0 

Toanco 4 

15 


15 

0 

0 

0 

5 


! 48 

23 

3 

0 

() 

0 

Russet Rural- 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

45 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

liussel Rural (Martin 






I 









strain) 

8 

0 

3 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

i 10 

1 0 

43 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chippewa 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

8 

40 

0 

u 

5 

0 

Katahdin 



3 

0 

8 

! 0 

13 

0 

13 

40 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Green Mountain 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

47 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

Russet Burbank 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 



5 

13 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Columbia Russet 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

13 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Average 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

fi 

0 

28 

28 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 40-tuber units of the stocks from Portage and ’Washington Counties; 20-tuber units were planted from 
he remaining locations. 


^ Several insects have been reported as vectors of the yellow dwarf 
virus. Koch (4) claimed transmission by the peach aphid {Myzus 
persicae (Sulz.)). Muncie (7) reported transmission by means of the 
potato aphid {Macrosiphum solanifolii Ashm.) and the potato leaf- 
hopper {Empoasca fabae (Harris)). Black (^), however, was unable 
to show any one of these insects^ to be a vector, but he proved defi- 
nitely that the clover leafhopper did transmit the virus. He considered 
the Tast-named insect to be the chief, if not the only, vector. It is not 
the intent to report in this paper on the insect- transmission studies 
that the writers have under way, but it is of interest, in view of the 
confusion which now exists on this point in the literature, to point out 
the interesting circumstantial evidence that is presented in the studios 
reported in table 9. Although yellow-dwarf plants were present 
uniformly in all locations as a result of the random arrangement, 
general spread of the virus occurred only in the central-Wisconsin 
plot. Since the potato leafhopper was quite as prevalent in the Wal- 
worth County and Washington County plots as in the central-Wis- 
consin plot, the lack of yellow dwarf spread in these two locations 
rules out that insect as an important vector of yellow dwarf in this 
case. In the Walworth County plot there was severe spread of mosaic, 
indicating the presence of the i)otato or peach aphid or both in con- 
siderable numbers in that location. Since no spread of yellow dwarf 
occurred, aphids would seem not to have functioned as important 
vectors of that disease. At the Barron County plot a general spread 
of spindle tuber occurred without any spread of yellow dwarf and 
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only a very limited spread of mosaic. Tliis plot was subjected to a 
heavier grasshopper infestation than any other of the seven and that 
insect may well have caused the unusual amount of dissemination of 
the spindle-tuber virus. These facts, together with the heavy infes- 
tation of clover leafhoppers at Almond in 1937, seem to leave little 
doubt that the latter was the principal vector of the yellow dwarf 
virus in Wisconsin in that year. 

The range of yellow dwarf as a destructive disease in Portage 
County in the epidemics of 1932 and 1937 was restricted to the 



Figube 6. — Map of the central Wisconsin area showing location (by nunibor) of 
farms from which tuber samples were secured in the fall of 1937 for studying the 
natural occurrence of potato yellow dwarf. The area surrounded by the dotted 
line is that in which the disease was most severe in 1932 and 1937. 

eastern half of the county. The outer fringe of this area runs roughly 
as indicated in figure 6. In the zone mamediately to the north and 
west of this line many growers have used the same seed stock for a 
long period of years without any tendency for the yellow dwarf virus 
to be built up in it, although the virus is not entirely absent, for an 
occasional diseased plant is found. The samples which were collected 
at random in 1932 from fields in the area to the north, west, and south 
of the high-disease region were included in the 1933 trials and comprise 
those under group 2 in table 1. They showed no yellow dwarf. 
When the epidemic of 1937 got under way another survey of central 
Wisconsm showed practically the same relation of low-disease and 
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high-disease zones as in 1932. Many fields which were a total loss 
in the high-disease zone were from certified seed stock grown only one 
season in the locality, while in the low’-disease zone many growers 
had used the same seed stock for 10 to 20 years, i. e., throughout the 
epidemic of 1932 and the years immediately preceding it. 

In order to get further data as to the relative spread in these zones 
during the 1937 epidemic, samples were collected at harvest from 
fields at random along the highway indicated in figure 6, extending 
from the low-disease area on the north through the high-disease area 
and into the area where the disease had been less severe on the south. 
These samples were planted in 1938 and the stand and yellow dwarf 
counts were taken. ^ The results are given in table 10. They show 
that the concentration of the vii-us was again greatest in the same 
zones as in 1932. In 1937 the area to the north remained quite free 
from general spread of the virus as in previous years. There appeared 
to be an extension of the severe-disease area to the souuth since 
samples collected on the southern fringe (lot Nos. 17-20) showed 
relatively high percentages of yellow dwarf and nonemerging lulls. 

Table 10. — The occurrence of yellow dwarf and missing hills in plantings made 
from seed tubers collected in the fall of 1937 from fields at random in the low-disease 
and high-disease areas of Marathon^ Portage^ and Waushara Counties^ Wis., as 
indicated in figure 6 


Lot 

No.i 

Variety 

Years of 
contin- 
uous 
use of 
seed 
stock 

Non- 

einerg- 

ing 

hills 

Yel- , 
low 
dwarf 

Lot 

No.i 

Variety 

Years of 
contin- 
uous 
use of 
seed 
stock 

Non- 

emerg- 

ing 

hills 

Yel- 

low 

dwarf 

1 

lUisset Rural 

t^umber 

Per- 

cent 

3 

Per- 

cent 

0 

12 

Rural New Y orker. 

Number 

3 

Per- 

cent 

43 

Per- 

cent 

18 

28 

2 

<7. ............. 

4 

10 

0 

13 

-.».><lo - 

3 

33 

3 

do 

8 

3 

0 

14 

do— 

2 

ra 

IS 

4 

do--.- 

tl 

15 

.*) 

0 

15 

. _dn - . 

2 

48 

33 

5 

«io 

8 

0 

15a— 

Chippewa... 

2 

13 

28 

60 

fl 

--.--do 

4 

8 

0 

15b— 

Spaulding Rose 

Russet Rural 

2 

55 



7 

5 

0 

10. 

20 

18 

25 

8 



Rural New Yorker. 

7 

15 

43 

3 

17_... 

do 

20 

13 

15 

9 

_do 

10 

0 

18 

do 

2 

13 

ro 

]().„_ 

do 

4 

18 

13 

19. 

do 

15 

10 

10 


do, 

7 

08 

3 

‘iO.— 

do - 

2 

43 

13 


J See fig. 0. 


A field survey of clover leaflioppem in 1937 showed them to be quite 
scarce in the low-disease zone to the north and vrest and very abundant 
in the high-disease zone. This, no doubt, is a fundamental reason for 
the existence of clear-cut limits to the severe-disease area. However, 
tliere is no such relation here between the occurrence of red clover 
{Trifolium pratense L.) and the occurrence of the leafhopper and the 
virus as is claimed by Black (B) and Mader (5) in New York State. 
In fact, quite the reverse is true, since the high-disease zone in Portage 
County, being of light acid sandy soil, is a poor clover area and very 
little of it is grown there. On the other hand, the heavier soil in the 
low-disease zone just to the north of this county, where the virus and 
clover leaflioppers are both rare, is a very good red clover area and 
supports large acreages of it annually. The same may be said of 
several of the other locations where the plots wliich were carried in 
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1937 showed little or no yellow dwarf spread. On the basis of these 
experiments and observations there is no reason to look upon red clover 
as the important overwintering host of yellow dwarf in Wisconsin. 
In the districts where epidemics have been most destructive in this 
State there must be sufficient cany-over in the insects and in potato 
tubers or in overwintering hosts other than rod clover to provide 
inoculum in the spring. 

DISCUSSION 

The object of tins investigation has been to throw more light on 
the development of yellow dwarf under Wisconsin conditions. The 
disease is distinct from other viins diseases of the potato in that one of 
the outstanding features is the reduction in emergence of shoots from 
infected seed tubers. In view of the fact that this vulnerable effect 
upon the plant is enhanced with increase in soil temperature, it is not 
surprising that the “poor stand” phase of the disease has been the 
outstanding one in central Wisconsin. For various reasons which 
need not be discussed here the majority of the crop is planted rela- 
tively late, i. e., during the first half of June. This and the fact that 
the sandy soil which prevails in that section has a rather high specific 
heat combine to bring about in many seasons the optimum conditions 
for severe disease manifestations. 

In view of the fact tliat plants which are infected from the seed 
piece usually produce tubers that are reduced in size and few in 
number, the virus might well be largely self-eliminating were it not 
for its dissemination duiing the growing season. The environmental 
studies show that high temperatimes of air and soil both tend to en- 
hance the expression of top symptoms while cool air and even cool 
soil tend to suppress them. Thus it becomes evident that such spread 
may be general without causing current-season symptoms on tops or 
tubers depending on the prevailing climate. In a cool season the 
evidence of current-season spread may be completely masked even 
though it occurred fairly early in the season. The uncertainty of 
maintaining yellow dwarf-free seed stocks in some areas is therefore 
greatly increased. 

The report of Black {2) tliat the clover leafhopper is a vector of the 
virus has been confirmed. Studies of the epidemic of 1937 in central 
Wisconsin show a close correlation of seasonal spread of the virus with 
the abundance of that insect. A comparison of comparable seed lots 
grown in various parts of the State shows that there is no correlation 
of yellow dwarf spread with the occurrence of the potato leafhopper, 
nor with the dissemination of aphid-transmitted viruses such as those 
of the mosaics and spindle tuber. 

It should also be made cle^ that the section in which yellow dwarf 
has been most serious in Wisconsin supports a negligible acreage of 
red clover. This crop does not appear to be an important source of 
overwintering inoculimi. the contrary, an area only a few miles 
removed from that in which yellow dwarf occurs to some extent 
annually and in severe epidemic form periodically has remained free 
from more than a negligible occurrence of the disease for the past 7 
years or longer in spite of the fact that it supports a sxibstantial acreage 
of that legume. The main source of overwintering inoculum in the 
yellow dwarf section of central Wisconsin may well be the seed tuber, 
while the extent of seasonal spread and subsequent development of 
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secondary symptoms in epidemic form may depend largely upon the 
relative occurrence of clover leafhoppers. 

In the 1937 epidemic in Portage County, 19 varieties or strains of 
potato were exposed to natural infection. ' While the 1938 tests (table 
9) show that each of these clones produced some infected tubers in 
1937, it should be pointed out that Russet Burbank was distinctly the 
lowest of the group when percentages of both missing lulls and yellow 
dwarf are considered. This is in accord with the observation of Taylor 
(8) who found this variety to be the least infected in a group exposed 
to natural infection in New York State. Inasmuch as certain in^vid- 
uals of the clone became infected it would seem plausible that the 
noninfected ones were escapes. The possibility of escape because of a 
preferred position as to exposure in 1937 is very remote, since the 
sample of seed tubers was taken from a mixture of the yield of a repli- 
cate from each of four blocks in which the arrangement of varieties was 
randomized. Even though this may prove to be a case of escape, 
dependent presumably upon the avoidance of the variety by the in- 
sect vector, its occurrence in both New York and Wisconsin is suffi- 
ciently significant to warrant further study. 

SUMMARY 

The symptoms of yellow dwarf under Wisconsin conditions are dis- 
cussed. One important phase of the symptomatology not previously 
reported is the nonemergence of plants from infected seed tubers. 

The study of temperature relations shows that the top symptoms 
develop most rapidly and severely at high air temperatures and they 
may be entirely suppressed at 16° C. Low soil temperatures favor 
germination and emergence from infected seed tubers and tend to 
suppress the appearance of top symptoms. High soil temperatures 
tend to prevent emergence and to hasten the appearance of top symp- 
toms. The ^^poor-stand” phase of yellow dwarf in the field is associ- 
ated with high soil temperatures in the period. 

The sporadic appearance of yellow dwarf in epidemic form is dis- 
cussed. It is shown that the greatest amount of dissemination in 1937 
was in the eastern part of Portage County in central Wisconsin where 
the clover leaf hopper was most prevalent. No field evidence of spread 
by the potato leafliopper or aphids was secured. 

A study of contiguous low-^sease and high-disease areas in central 
Wisconsin during the priod from 1932 to 1938 shows no correlation 
between red clover plantings and yellow dwarf epidemics. It appears 
that other sources of inoculum are more important in central 
Wisconsin. 

It is pointed out that Russet Burbank tended to escape infection in 
the section in central Wisconsin where 18 other varieties or strains of 
potato became heavily infected in the epidemic of 1937. 
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EFFECT OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY ON VIABILITY, 
MOISTURE CONTENT, AND RESPIRATION OP WHEAT, 
OATS, AND BARLEY SEED IN STORAGE^ 

By D. W. Robertson, agronomist^ A. M. Lute, seed analyst, and Robert 
Gardner, associate agronomist, Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

It is well known that seeds deteriorate more rapidly in humid than 
in arid climates. Under dry conditions some agricultural seeds may 
be stored for 10 years or more without sufficient loss in viability to 
make their use unprofitable. In a previous study, Robertson and 
Lute ^ found that wheat, oats, and barley stored in a dry room for 15 
years retained over 80 percent of their original ability "to germinate. 
In a humid atmosphere, these seeds may lose as much in a few months. 

In humid regions the detrimental effect of moisture presents a 
problem of economic importance when seeds are stored for long pe- 
riods. The first step in solving this problem is, obviously, a study of 
the tolerance of seeds to atmospheric moisture. If it were known how 
much moisture the seeds wrould tolerate for a given length of time at a 
given temperature, this information could be used as a guide in select- 
ing storage conditions. 

In an attempt to solve this problem an experiment was set up in 
1932 in which the effect of atmospheric humidity on rate of loss in 
viability, respiration rate, and moisture content of w^heat {Triticum 
aestivum L.), oats {Avena sativa L.), and barley {Hordeum vulgar e L.) 
was studied. 

Respiration rate was studied primarily to see how closely respiration 
was related to loss in viability. Moisture content was determined 
because this variable is a fxmction of the humidity and may be used as 
an index of humidity where no direct measurements are available. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Humidity control was obtained by the use of glass desiccators con- 
taining sulfuric acid solutions. The moisture content of the grain in 
storage was determined by weighing each sample used for germination 
as it went into and came out of the desiccators. Percent moisture was 
calculated on the oven-dry basis. The moisture percentage was con- 
sidered as the total difference. This, undoubtedly, caused a slight 
error since loss of solids through the process of respiration was con- 
sidered as moisture. This error is noticeable in table 6, which shows 
the moisture content of the grain when the various germination sam- 
ples were taken. However, the discrepancy is slight w’^hen compared 
with the total amount of moisture contained in the grain at the end 
of the test period. Respiration rate was estimated on the basis of 
carbon dioxide fomid in samples of the air in the desiccators. 

1 Keceived for publtoation January 17, 1939. 

3 Robketson, n. W., and Lute, A. M. gbemination of seed of farm crops in Colorado after 
STORAGE for VARIOUS PERIODS OF YEARS. Joux. Amor. Soc. Agroti. 29: 822-834. 1937. 
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JHarquis wheat, Colsess barley, and Colorado 37 oats grown in 1922, 
1926, and 1931 were used in the experiment. The samples were taken 
from the same lots studied by Robertson and Lute.^ 

Fifteen crystallizing dishes, each containing a sample of 200 seeds, 
were placed in each desiccator over sidfuric acid solutions. Each 
desiccator had a capacity of 8,400 cc., and the crystallizing dishes were 
60 mnr. in diameter by 35 mm. deep. The acid varied in concentra- 
tion in the different desiccatoi-s to produce the range in huimdity. 
The data of Wilson ® were used in calculating the concentrations of 
acid required. 

The experiment was run in a thermostatically controlled room at 
approximately 70° F., except that the thermostat was disconnected 
while the last set of samples was still under study and these were sub- 
jected to a wide range of temperature for the last year, the tempera- 
ture often reaching 100°. 

At suitable intervals, samples of from 500 to 1,000 cc. of air were 
drawn from the desiccators and analyzed for CO 2 . At the pme time 
grain samples were removed for moisture and germination deter- 
minations. 

The absorption apparatus described by Gardner ^ was used for the 
CO 2 analyses. The samples of gas were drawn tlirough 25 cc. of 0.1 
normal NaOH in the absorbing flask which contained also a few drops 
of normal butyl alcohol ^d phenolphthalein. After the samples were 
drawn, the flask was disconnected and 10 cc. of 10-percent BaClj 
added. The contents were then titrated with 0.1 normal HCl in the 
closed flask through a hole in the stopper. 

After each sampling, the lids of the desiccators were removed and 
the air changed by fanning. The CO 2 in the outside air was deter- 
mined at each change of air and a correction made for this at the time 
of the next sampling. A blank determination was used to correct for 
the CO 2 initially in the absorption flask. 

The experiment was run, first with seed treated with Ceresan, but 
later the possibilities of using copper carbonate, mercuric chloride, 
and formaldehyde were studied, and finally imtreated seed was used. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The use of an excess of Ceresan where a gram or more of this mate- 
rial was sha.ken with the seed and the excess not removed was found 
to be injurious at high humidities. This effect is shown in tables 
1 and 2. In table 1 the first and third sets of seed were treated with 
an excess of Ceresan. Percent germination dropped very low within 
a week in nearly every case. The second set treated with an excess 
of copper carbonate deteriorated more slowly. Table 2 shows that 
seed in a saturated atmosphere, covered with Ceresan, was killed 
within 7 days, while seed untreated or lightly dusted with Ceresan 
survived much longer. 

Table 3 shows the moisture absorbed, the rate of COa production, 
and the percent germination of 1931 wheat in a saturated atmosphere 
for a period of 28.5 days measured at 1- to 2-day intervals. In this 
test, grain was treated with an excess of Ceresan and then shaken 


» Wilson, Robert E. humidity control by means of sulfuric acid solutions, with critical com- 
pilation OP VAPOR pressure DATA. JouT. Indus. Rod Engin. Chem, 1 3: 326-331 , illus. 1921 . 

* Gardner, Robert, a convenient absorption and titration flask for carbon dio.xide deter- 
mination. Indus, and Engin, Obem., Analyt. Ed. 7: 437-438. 1935. 
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over a sieve to remove the excess. The data show that viability de- 
creased more slowly than when the excess Ceresan was not removed, 
but quite irregularly, indicating that some lots were injured by the 
treatment. 


Table 1. — Viability and moisture content of wheat j oatSy and barley when treated 
with an excess of Ceresan and copper carbonate j and stored in air at 100 percent 
relative humidity for periods up to 85 days in preliminary tests made at Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


Grain and time in desiccator 
(days) 

Germination of— 

i 

Jkloisturc content of— 

hot 1 1 

Lot 2 2 

Lot 31 

Lot 1 1 

Lot 2 2 

Lot 3^ 

Wheat: 

0- 

Percent 

95. 5 

Percent 

95. 6 

97.0 
.50.0 

49.0 

29.0 
6.0 

0 

0 

Percent 

95. 5 

40.0 

21.0 

0 

0 

4.0 

5.0 
44.0 

Percent 

5. 09 

Percent 

5. 72 
17. 62 
20.87 
23. 52 
23.71 
20. 89 
32.60 
32. 56 

Percent 

5. 72 
21.78 
24.35 

I 27. 92 

; 30. 20 

t 29. 72 

29. 96 


14 



21 



28 



35 

i' 


42 



49 



70,. 

10. 0 

97.0 



85 



38. 95 



Oats: 

0 

98. 5 

99.0 
59. 5 

51.0 
3U. 0 

5.0 

0 

1 0 

98.5 

80.0 

2. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.16 
19. 4.3 
22. 49 
24. 65 
26. 62 
29. 63 
31.79 
33.84 

6.16 
21. 65 
24.28 
26. 70 

29. 68 

30. 64 
27.68 

7.. 


14 



21 



28 



35 




42 

. . 


49 



70 

0 

0 



85 






Barley: ! 

0 

9f). 5 

98.0 

89.5 

08.5 

08.0 
35.0 

0 

0 i 

90.5 

0.0 

09.0 
2.0 

14.0 

0 

1.0 

l.U 


5.43 
19. 43 
22. 80 
24.63 
26. 33 
28.87 
19.96 
30. 56 

5. 43 
20. OS 
23. .38 

26.31 

29. 31 
31.45 
29. 33 

7 : 



14 




21 



28 



36 



.42 



49 



70 

21.5 

10.0 



85 



24.02 





- — 1 




» Treated with an excess of Ceresan; excess not removed. 
2 Treated with an excess of copper carbonate. 


Table 2. — The effect of Ceresan treatment (excess not removed) on the viability of 
Marquis wheat stored for periods up to 28 days at 100 percent relative humidity 


Time (days) 

Germination 

Time (days) 

Germination 

No treat- 
ment 

Dusted 

Covered 

No treat- 
ment 

Dusted 

Covered 

7 

Percent 

93.5 

88.5 

Percent 

90.0 

64.0 

Percent 

0 

0 

21 

Percent 

46.5 

38.5 

Percent : 

65.0 

36.0 

Percent 

14- - , 

28 






Table 4 shows the viability of wheat, oats, and barley for 527 days 
at humidities ranging from 70.2 to 6.7-percent saturation. In the 
extremely dry atmospheres very little injury was noted during the 
period, though all seed received the excess Ceresan treatment. At 
42.3-peroent saturation (table 4), the percent germination forwheat was 
slightly lower at the end of 527 days than the imtreated grain after 
1,032 days (table 5), indicating some damage at this humidity. 
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Table 3. — Effect of Ceresan treatment on the moisture absorptionj the CO 2 produc-- 
tiorif and the viahility of Marquis u'lheat {1981 ci'op) when stored at 100 percent 
relative humidity and 86° F. for periods up to 28.5 days 


(Grain treated with an excess of reresaii then shaken over a siev(‘ to reiiiovc the cxeess] 


Time in 
desiccator 
(days) 

Moistur<‘ 

absorbed 

(^02 pro- 
duced iier 
1,000 Jim. 
of grain 
per day 

Germina- 

tion 

Time in 
(1c.sicc*al.or 
(days) 

1\1 oisiiin^ 
absorliod 

(’Ga pro- 
(lucc'd r>cr 
1.000 gni. 
of grain 
p(‘r day 

G(Tni illa- 
tion 

0.0 

Percent 

9. 1 

Milligrams 

Percent 

98. 5 

13.5 

Percent 

35. 6 

Milligra ms 
121.5 

Percent 

65 0 

1.5 

17.0 

1.9 

95. 0 

14.5 

30. 3 

138. 3 

70. 0 

2.5 

21.9 

5.1 

94.5 

15.5 

37. 3 

151.0 

81.0 
85. 0 
72. 0 
80.5 

3,5 

23.2 

17.2 

91.0 

16.5 

30. 6 

97.5 

4.5 

27.6 

12.7 

81.0 

17.5 

37.1 

150.8 

5.5 

28.4 

29.5 

84.5 

18.5 1 

37.4 

99. 0 

0.5 

29.3 

50.1 

7,5. 0 

19.5 

39. 7 

210.9 

7..5 

32.3 

58. 5 

84.5 

20.5 

39. 7 

172. 9 

70. 5 
HO. 0 

8.5 

32.3 

57.7 

91.6 

22.5 

41.3 

119.0 

9 5 . - 

34.4 

64.7 

80.0 

24.5 

37. 7 

H9. 5 

66. ti 

10.5 

35. 1 

85.1 

82.5 

2C.5 

37.7 

130.2 

59. 5 

11 5 

35. 7 

90.1 

87.5 

27.5 

39.4 

100. 7 
81.1 

3H. 0 
89. 0 

12,6 

36. 6 

116.5 

86.5 

28.5.... 

39. 7 


Tlie reduction in germination was sliglitly less for oats and barley 
than for wheat. Particularly this is true for the ^rain stored at 42. 
percent humidity. A possible explanation of tliis difference may be 
found in the protection afforded the germ by the hulls of oats'and 
" barley. 


Table 4. — Viability of wheat, oats, and barley produced in 1982, 1926, and 1921, 
when treated with an excess of Ceresan and stored in air at different relative humid- 
ities for periods up to 527 days 


Grain and time iu 
desiccator (days) 


Wlfoat: 

0 

71.. 

114.. 

143.. 


Oats: 

0 .- 

71- 

114.. 
142- 

170.. 

»n2.. 

527.. 
Barley: 

0 .,, 

71- 

114.. 

142.. 

170.. 

302.. 


Germination at- 


70.2 percent 
humidity 


42.3 percent 
humidity 



1922 

seed 

1920 

seed 

1931 

seed 

1922 

seed 

1 

1920 
seed i 

1931 

seetl 

1922 

seed 

1920 

seed 

1931 

seed 

1922 

S(hm1 

1920 

se(‘d 

1931 

seed 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Pm- 

Per- 

Per- 

Pm- 

Per- 

Per- 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 


93. 5 

92.0 

95. 5 

93. 5 

92.0 

95.6 

93, 5 

92.0 

9,'). 5 

93. 5 

92. 0 

95 5 


36,0 

50.3 

63.5 

74.5 

83. 0 

85.0 

90. 5 

90. 0 

90.6 

93. 5 

89, 0 

84, n 


28. 0 



70.0 



81., 5 



88. 5 



21,5 



73.0 



85.0 



i)3. 





31.0 

57.0 


07.6 

r>:i.o 


81.5 

86.0 


80. ,5 

83. 5 


.0 

1.0 

27.0 

52-0 

66.0 

51.0 

82.0 

75. 0 

07.0 

80. ,5 

8,5. ,5 

85. 0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

47.0 

52.5 

48.0 

80.0 

81.0 

67.5 

80,0 

77,') 

73. 0 


92.6 

97.0 

97.0 

92.5 

97.0 

97.0 

92. 5 

97.0 

97.0 : 

fl2. 5 

97 0 

97 0 


25.5 

64.0 

23.6 

1 75.0 

92.6 

86.6 

87.5 

98.5 

89.0 

87. 0 

95. ,5 

100. 0 



51.5 


1 83.0 



80.5 I 



91,0 





67.0 


86.6 



77.6 



86. 0 




10.0 


.5 


89,0 

8,5.5 


89.5 

875' 


'9.5,“o 

^87 0 


.0 

1.0 

.0 

69.0 

89.5 

76.0 

*81 .T 

92.0 

87. 0 

8i6 

88.0 

84. 0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

78.0 

84.0 

73,0 

72.0 

91.0 

82.0 

82.0 

95.0 

84. 0 


90. 0 

95,5 

96.5 

90.0 

95. 5 

96.5 

90.0 

9,5.5 

96. r> 

no. 0 

95. 5 

90. 5 


84.6 

93.5 

92.6 

i 90.8 

91.5 

S 90.5 

90.0 

Sfi.5 

94.0 

94.0 

94.0 

97 0 

1 

74.0 



86.5 



91.5 

90.0 


89. 5 




69.5 



89.5 



89.6 



92.0 





75.0 

86.0 


90.0 

86.5 



88.0 


87 5 

"” 94.5 


1.0 

31.0 

60.0 

87.0 

86.0 

84.0 

90.0 

'9j."0" 

83. 0 

9r^6' 

93.0 

94.0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

79.6 

82.5 

87.5 

87.0 

82.0 

82.0 

90.0 

88. 0 

91.5 


19.1 i)ercpnt 
luimiditj 


0.7 p(‘rfont 
humidity 
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Trials were next made with seed treated with HgCh by the method 
of Norton and Chen ® and with a formaldehyde solution (1 pint of 
40-percent formaldehyde diluted with 40 gallons of water). The 
HgCh treatment killed all the seed within 4 days and the formalde- 
hyde treatment was ineffective in preventing mold. 

The experiment was then continued with untreated seed over a 
humidity range of from 98-percent saturation to 57.6-percent satura- 
tion. The results are shown in tables 5,6, and 7, and graphically in 
figure 1 , These results should be comparable to conditions of normal 



Figube 1. — Average viability and moisture content of wheat, oats, and barley 
grown in 1931 and stored in desiccators at different relative humidities tor 
1,032 days or less. Each curve represents a different relative humidity. 
Moisture content of the grain at the end of the storage period is given in 
parentheses, 

storage since stored grain is not ordinarily treated with fungicides. 
It is possible that fungi as well as normal deterioration accompanying 
respiration were responsible for part of the loss in viability at the 
higher humidity. Mold developed on all of the grain at 79-percent 
saturation or liigher. It will be noted from table 5 that the rate of 
loss in viability is very much accelerated as the humidity increases 
from 57.6-percent saturation to nearly saturation. Pronounced 
injury is noted in less than a month at 90 percent or higher. Three 
samples still germinated quite well at the end of 1,032 days at the 
lower humidity, though most of the germination dropped to a low 
figure before that time. The older grain showed the most rapid 
decline in germination at all humidities. 

5 Norton, J B. S-, and Chen, 0. C. some methods for investigating internal seed infection. 
Phytopathology 10:399-400. 1920. 
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Table 7. — CO 2 produced per 1,000 gm. per day of untreated wheat, oats, and barley 
when stored in desiccators in atmospheres of different relative humidity for periods 
up to 1,032 days 



CO 2 produced per 1,000 gm. of grain per day at— 

Grain and time in desiccator 
(days) 

98 per- 
cent hu- 
midity 

96 per- 
cent hu- 
midity 

90 per- 
cent hif 
midity 

79 per- 
cent hu- 
midity 

73.7 per- 
cent hu- 
midity 

64.8 per- 
cent hu- 
midity 

63.0 per- 
cent hu- 
midity 

57.6 per- 
cent hu- 
midity 

^Vheat: 

0-14 

Milli- 

grams 

36.0 

Milli- 

grams 

35.7 

Milli- 

grams 

9.4 

Milli- 

grams 

2.1 

Milli- 

gravis 

Milli- 

grams 

Milli- 

grams 

Milli- 

grams 

14-20 

113.4 

112.1 

88.5 





20-30 

146.8 

78.2 

58.1 






14-35 

5.2 





30-38 

345.7 

81.7 

34.4 





38-56. .. 

293.6 

142.7 

30.2 






35-100-.. 

28.7 





100-158 




37.6 





0-158 




1.5 




158-219 .. 





3,8 




0-181 





0.0 



219-300 





6.2 

0 



0-300 





0.6 


300-454. 





9.6 

2.6 

0 


0-454. , , ... 







0.1 

464-1,032 





1.5 

2.7 

.7 

.1 

Barley: 

0-14 

35.2 

27.6 

9.4 

2.0 




14-20 

103 2 

90.0 

88.5 





20-30 

94.3 

54.5 

68.1 






14-3.5 

3.4 






30-38 

178. i 
255.3 

62.3 

24.4 





38-56 

57.0 

30.2 






3.5-100 

28.4 





100-1.58 




8.5 





0-1.58 




2.0 1 




1.58-219 





7.8 1 




0-181 





.3 i 



219-300 





io 

0 ! 



0-300 






.1 


300-4.54 1 





6.6' 

1.4 

.3 


0-4.54 








.4 

4.54-1,0.32 






.1 

.5 

.3 

Oats: 

0-14 

46.9 
148. 3 
137. 2 

41.0 

18,9 

2.3 





14-20 

126. 9 

107.4 






20-2f) 

86.9 

55.1 






14-35 


4.1 





30-38 

■"211.7)' 
279. 8 

85.1 

44.7 





38-.5ri 

119.3 

38.0 






3.5-100 

36.3 





100-1.58 




27.8 





0-158 




^9 




1.58-219 





8.4 




0-1.81- 

219-300 






.4 







9.5 

0 



0-300 . 

300-454 






.3 






6.3 

4.1 

0 


0-454 








,4 

4,54-1,032 





2.1 

5.2 

.1 

.2 


The data in table 6 show the moisture content of grain at each 
humidity. It will be seen that the initial moisture in the grain before 
the experiment started was a little more than 2 percent lower than 
that found at 57.6-percent saturation at the end of 1,032 days of 
storage. Figure 1, in wliich the average moisture of the grains 
grown in 1931 is given on the different humidity curves, shows a 
decrease from 32 percent to 11 percent as the humidity decreased 
from 98.0- to 67.6-percent saturation. Table 5 shows that severe 
injury resulted in less than 1,032 days at 67.6 percent, in less than 454 
days at 68.4 percent, in less than 100 days at 79 percent, and in less 
than 30 days above 90 percent. In figure 1, in wWch the average 
germination of wheat, oats, and barley grown in 1931 is plotted against 
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time, the general trend of germination is clearly shown at the different 
relative humidities. 

The tests indicate that equilibrium is reached in about 30 days for 
grain stored in atmospheres of over 79.0-percent relative hxunidity. 
For humidities lower than this, the exact time required for equilibrium 
to be reached was not determined. However, the inclications are 
that all of the grains had reached equilibrium by the time the first 
moisture sample was taken. The data show that stored grain tends 
to reach equilibrium with the surrounding air in a rather short period. 
The moisture equilibrium of the different grains varied slightly in 
atmospheres of the same relative humidity. 

Table 7 shows the respiration rate as measured by CO 2 production and 
indicates a close relationship between respiration, moisture content of 
grain, and atmospheric moisture. Whether loss in viability is a direct 
result of respiration or merely incidental to respiration is not deducible 
from the experiment. 

DISCUSSION 


While the results of the experiment show tliat the decrease in 
viability due to moisture in the atmosphere depends on the age a.nd 
condition of the grain when it goes into storage as well as on the relative 
humidity, they also show that grain in even the best condition will 
not survive long when the atmospheric moisture approaches saturation 
at the temperature studied. For example, very serious damage oc- 
curred in less than a month to all grain stored at 90-percent relative 
humidity or higher, while some of the grain lasted nearly 3 years with 
small damage at 57.6 percent (fig. 1). Similar results are reported for 
oats by Bakke and Noeoker.® They found that grain containing 15 
percent of moisture and less showed a germination of 91 percent and 
above at the end of the experiment. Grain containing a greater per- 
centage of moisture ranged from 3 to 85 percent in germination at the 
end of the experiment. Their experiments were of short duration. 

The data m the germination table should be useful as a guide in 
predicting the approximate maximum time seed can be kept in storage 
at the temperature studied without serious injury. Since the per- 
cent^e of moisture in the grain may be used as an estimate of the ap- 
proximate humidity of the storage environment, it may also be used 
directly in estimating the probable maximum life of the grain. It will 
be noted from the moisture tables and figure 1 that approximate equi- 
hbrium is reached within 2 weeks when grain is stored in atmospheres 
above 79-p6rcent relative humidity. On the basis of these figures, 
grain containing more than 20 percent of moisture cannot be expected 
to last more than a month without serious injury if the moisture con- 
tent does not decrease; wWle grain with 10 percent of moisture might 
last as long as 3 years if in good condition at the be^ning. Either 
the relative humidity or the percentage of moisture in the grain can 
be used_ as a valuable criterion in predicting the probable rate of de- 
terioration of wheat, oats, and barley in storage. 


> Bakke, a. L., and Nokceer, N. L, the relation op moisture to respiration and heating in 
STORED OATS . lowa AgT. Expt, Sta. Besearch Bull. 165, pp. l3l9]-336, illus, 1933. 
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SUMMARY 

A study of the effect of relative humidity on the rate of loss in 
viability of wheat, oats, and barley in storage gave the following 
results: 

(1) Heavy treatments with Ceresan before storage decreased the 
length of life of seeds stored at high humidities. 

(2) The length of life of both treated and untreated seeds in storage 
increased as the humidity decreased over the range studied. Serious 
injury was suffered by all grains at 100-percent saturation within a 
month. The injury decreased with decreased humidity. Only a 
slight loss in viability was found in some samples at the end of 1,032 
days’ storage in an atmosphere of 57.6-percent saturation. 

(3) Respiration, as measured by CO 2 production, increased regu- 
larly with relative humidity. 

(4) Moisture percentage changed more consistently with humidity 
than either viability or respiration. 

(5) The data showing the rates of change of moisture and viability 
with humidity offer a means of predicting the maximum time which 
would be safe for storage under any given relative humidity, assuming 
temperature conditions comparable to those of the experiment.^ 

(6) Heavy fungus growth developed on all grain at the higher 
humidity when the grain was not treated with a fungicide. The data 
do not show what influence these organisms and the bacteria that 
probably accompanied them had on the decrease in viability of the 
seed. 




SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIATION IN HAM CONFORMATION* 

By R. L. Hiner, assistant animal hushandmanj and O. G. Hankins, senior animal 
husbandman, Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The conformation of the hams is one of the major characteristics 
considered in the selection of hogs for slaughter. A relatively short, 
plump, well-muscled ham having a moderately thick covering of 
external fat and a high proportion of edible meat is the type in greatest 
demand by consumers. The objects of the study here reported were 
to determine the relationships of certain anatomical factors to this 
desired conformation and to obtain additional facts regarding their 
scientific and practical significance. 

Previous work ^ showed that as the type of hog ranges from large 
to small there is an improvement in the conformation or increase in 
plumpness of the hams. In a later study ^ it was found that with these 
changes there were increases in the percentages of separable fat and 
total edible portion and decreases in separable lean and skin and bone 
of the ham. The most striking change was in the proportion of fat. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The hams used in this study were from Poland China hogs produced 
at the Agricultural Research Center, BeltsviUe, Md. Of the total of 
59 hams, 9 were from large-type hogs, 38 from intermediate, and 12 
from small-type hogs. Beginning at 72 days of age, all animals 
received, in self-feeders. No. 2 yellow shelled com and a mixture of 
tankage 50 parts, linseed meal 25 parts, and alfalfa leaf meal 25 parts, 
with an adequate mineral mixture. As they individually reached the 
weights of approximately 225 pounds the hogs were slaughtered. The 
actual range in final feed-lot weight was from 212 to 242 pounds. 

Immediately prior to slaughter the animals were judged individually 
for type by a" committee of three qualified judges employed in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. After the carcasses had 
been chilled for 72 hours, the index of ham plumpness was determined, 
based on measurements taken as follows: (1) Obtaining the length from 
the lowest point of the aitchbone to the center of the inside of the bock 
joint located at the bony projection that may be felt under the skin; 
(2) determining the circumference at the midpoint of the first measure- 
ment by locating three or four points on the ham equidistant from 
the plane through the center of the hock joint, such points being 
marked with sharp metal skewers and the ham being encircled with a 
steel tape immediately below the skewers for measurement; and (3) 
multiplying the second measurement by 100 and dividing by the first 
measurement, thereby obtaining the index of plumpness. Other car- 

1 Received for publication March 3, 1939. 

^ Hankins, O. G. relation between type in hogs and the plumpness op their hams. Amer. Soc. 
Anim. Rrod. Proc. 27: 120-123. 1934. 

3 and Ellis, N. R, a study of ham composition with special reference to type of hog. Amer. 

Soo. Anim. Prod. Proc. 28: 111-116, 1935. 
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cass measurements considered in the study were length of hind leg 
from the lowest point of the aitchbone to the coronary band of the 
foot, average thickness of back fat and ham fat, and width of carcass 
through the hams at the top ])oint of the aitchboiui. Tlicse measure- 
ments and those from which tlie index of plumpness was derived were 
taken according to the method rei)oi-ted by Hankins and Ellis.* 

In removing the hams from the carcass, the c-iit was made just 
behind the second sacral vertebra and at right angles to the hind leg. 
The leg was then cut off through the hock joint. After each ham was 
trimmed smoothly, the thicknesses of lean and fat at the butt end 
were measured directly below the pelvic bone. 

Each ham was then analyzed physically and the weights and per- 
centages of the separable lean, fat, bone, and skin determined. From 



Fiqtjee 1. — Cross section of ham showing location of muscles studied: a, Semi- 
membranosus, b, semitendinosus, c, rectus femoris, and d, adductor. 

the separable lean four muscles consisting of the semimembranosus, 
seroitendinosus, rectus feinoris, and adductor were dissected out (fig. 1), 
weighedj and detemaination made of their percentages based on the 
total weight of the ham. All components were weighed to the nearest 
gram. 

Because it was the best criterion known, the index of plumpness 
was used in this study for comparing the hams with respect to confor- 
mation. As a first step in the analysis of the data the hams were 
divided into nine groups, each group having a five-point interval in 
index of plumpness. This grouping, together with average weights of 
the hams and various measurements relating to them, is shown in 
table 1. Figure 2 illustrates hams having the smallest, average, and 
largest indexes of plumpness of the 69 hams used in the study. The 
ham with the smallest index is long, narrow, and lacks thickness, 
whereas the ham with the largest index is relatively short, wide, and 
thick. Th e ham of average plumpness is between the two extremes 

PIXYSICAT- CHAKACTEmTlCS OF HOG CAWIASSKS AS MKASUHKS OF 
FATNESS. Jour. Agr. Eesearch 48: 267-264, illus. 1934. 
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with respect to these characteristics. Figure 3 shows the relative 
size and shape of the four muscles taken from the ham mth the 
average index of plumpness, illustrated in figure 2, B. 


Table \.—~B.elationship of index of plumpness of hams to their average weights and 

measurements 


Hams 

(num- 

ber) 

Index of plump- 
ness 




Cir- 

t 

Thick- 

i 

Length 
of ham 

Thick- 
ness of 
back 
fat of 

Length 
of hind 
leg of 

Width 
of car- 
cass 

through 
ham to 
length 
of hind 
leg, 
Ito — 

Final 
feed-lot 
weight 
of hogs 
from 
which 
ham 
was cut 

1 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

I Weight of 
ham 

Length 
of ham 

cum- 
fer- 
enee 
of ham 

ness of 
ham 
fat 

per 1 
kilo- 
gram of 
weight 

carcass 

from 

which 

ham 

was 

cut 

carcass 
from 
which 
ham 
was 
j cut 

9 

120.1-125.0 

122.7 

15.26 

Kilo- 
grams 
6. 895 

MillU 

meters 

395.1 

Milli- 

meters 

484.7 

Milli- 

meters 

25.9 

i Milli- 
; meters 
57.4 

Milli- 

meters 

37.5 

Milli- 

meters 

594.7 

2. 17 

Lfts.i 

225.4 

14 

126.1-130.0 

127.6 

14.74 

6.687 

377.9 

482.1 

26.7 

66.7 

38.9 

567.9 i 

2.05 

223,1 

11 

130.1-135.0 

132.7 

14.81 

6.716 

373.9 

496.0 

30.3 

55.8 

42.5 

564.2 

2. 01 

221. 9 

y 

135.1-140.0 

137.4 

14.94 

6. 776 

362.9 

498.7 

31.7 

53.6 

42.6 

545.1 

1.90 

222. 2 

4 

140.1-145.0 

142.8 

14.28 

6.478 

35L5 

501.5 

28.8 

54.3 

47.5 

535.5 

1. 87 

225.3 

2 __ 

146.1-150.0 

146.9 

15. 12 

6. 811 

347.0 

609.5 

28.5 

51.0 

43.7 

521.0 

1.81 

217. 5 

3 

150. 1-155. 0 

151.2 

14.88 

6.751 

344.0 

520.3 

35.3 

51.0 

60.1 

507.7 

1. 73 

221.7 

4 

155.1-160.0 

159.2 1 

15.04 

6.820 

335.3 

533.8 

35.0 

49.3 

47.5 

497.8 

1. 69 

219. 8 

3 

160. 1-178. 0 

169,1 

15. 12 

6.858 

325.7 

550.7 

38.7 

47.8 

52.0 

485.0 

1. 62 

220. 7 


1 1 pound *= 0.454 kg. 


SIMPLE EELATIONSHIPS OBTAINED 

It was foimd that the weight of the hams did not vary with the 
index of plumpness of conformation (table 1). However, the length 
of ham from the lowest point of the aitchbone to the bony projection 
at the inside of the hock joint showed a consistent decrease with the 
improvement in conformation. As would be expected, the length-of- 
leg measurement from the lowest point of the aitchbone to the coronary- 
band of the foot also showed a dose but inverse relation to the in- 
crease in plumpness. Circumference of ham increased with plump- 
ness, as would also be expected in view of the fact that the index of 
plumpness represents the rdation between circumference and length 
of the ham. 

Both thickness of ham fat and thickness of back fat increased fairly 
consistently -with increasing plumpness of ham, as indicated in table 1. 
With increasing plumpness there was an iminterrupted narrowing of 
the relationship between w-idth of carcass through the ham and length 
of hind leg, and a tendency for a decrease in length from aitchbone to 
hock joint per unit of weight of ham. In considering the foregoing 
relationships, it is well to note that the variation in average final feed- 
lot weights of the hogs was small. 

Table 2 shows that the weights of the semimembranosus, semi- 
tendinosus, rectus femora, emd adductor muscles did not consistently 
increase or decrease with increase in ham plumpness. The same 
statement applies to the percentages of the semitendinosus and 
adductor muscles, but the proportion of the seinimembranosus muscle 
tended to increase and that of the rectus femoris to decrease with im- 
provement in conformation. The sum of the percentages of the four 
muscles showed practically no trend associated with increasing plump- 
ness of the hams. In the percentage of total separable lean meat 
there appeared to be a slight tendency to decrease with increase in 
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plumpness. On the other hand, the percentage of separjible fat Jind 
especially the perceirtage of total edible meat showed dccidecl 
tendency to increase with increase in plumpness of the ham. 





Fiotee 2.— Untrimmed hams having the smaUest (A), average fsifand^reatest 
pljmpnep aniong the 59 hams used in the study The indexes of 
plumpness for these three hams were 122.7, 135.5, and 178.0, respectively 
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Table 2. — Relationship of index of plumpness of hams to average weights and per- 
centages of the four muscles studied, and percentages of separable fat and lean and 
total edible meat in the ham 


Hams 

(num- 

ber) 

Range in 
index of 
plumpness 

Weight and ])crwntagc of muscle 

v8cpa- 

rablo 

fat 

Sepa- 

rable, 

lean 

Total 

edible 

meat 

Semimoni- 

hranosus 

Semitendi- 

nosus 

Rectus 

feinoris 

Atlduetor 

Total 




Per- 

j 

Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 



Cfra?ns 

cent 

Orams 

cenf. 

Grams 

cent 

Gravis 

cevit 

cent 

cent 

end 

cent 

9 

120. 3-125. 0 

474.8 

6. 86 

253.0 

3.65 j 

264.1 

3.83 

183. 0 

2. 65 

16. 98 

32. 51 

53. 00 

85. 51 

14 

125. 1-130. 0 

485,7 

7.24 

222.3 

.3. 32 

248. 2 

3.71 

174.3 

2.61 

16.88 

34.84 

51.42 

86. 26 

11 

130. 1-135. 0 

440. 4 

6. 67 

204,1 

3.04 

225.2 

3.36 

160.0 

2. 38 

15. 35 

38. 31 

48.35 

86. 66 

9 

135. 1-140. 0 

484.8 

7.15 

240. 0 

2.96 1 

227.8 

3.36 

164.3 

2. 42 

15. 89 

37.65 

49.69 

87.31 

4 

MO. 1-145.0 

491.0 

7.65 

205. 3 

3. 16 

229.1 

3.52 

175.8 

2.70 

16.93 

35. 87 

51.28 

87.15 

2 

145.1-150.0 

544. 3 

7.99 

221. 5 

3. 30 

238.1 

3.50 

188.2 

2.77 

17.56 

35.87 

51.45 

87. 32 

3 

150. 1-155. 0 

5ns. 0 

7.53 

2M.7 

3.17 

219.2 

3.23 

173.9 

2.58 

16.51 

40. 70 

47.82 

88. 52 

t .... 

’55. 1-1 fiO. 0 

511.5 

7.50 

237. 0 

3.50 

Zi2. 5 

3. 40 

166.7 

2.48 

16.88 

39. 39 

49.64 

89. 03 

3 

150. 1-178.0 

514.1 

7.47 

231.3 

3. 38 

234.4 

3.41 

176.4 

2.57 

16.83 

40. 27 

49.53 

89. SO 


RELATIONSHIPS SHOWN BY CORRELATION 

To obtain further information on the relationships involved in the 
study, a number of coefficients of correlation with their probable errors 
were calculated. The values are shown in table 3. According to 
Fisher,* for P of 0.05, with n of 59, the correlation coefficient must 
be at least 0.26, and for P of 0.01 the coefficient must be at least 0.33. 
In table 3 coefficients of 0.26 to 0.32, inclusive, are considered sig- 
nificant and those of 0.33 or more as highly significant. 

Table 3. — Coefficients of correlations (with probable errors) of index of plumpness, 
percentages of separable fat and lean, and weight of ham with indicated factors 


Item 

Index of 
plumpness, 

r 

Percentage of 
separable fat, 
r 

Percentage of 
separable 
lean, 
r 

Weight of 
ham, 
r 

1 

Percentage of separable fat of ham 

+0.5S±0.06 

- .28i: .08 

+ .21rfc .08 

— . OSrfc . 09 


-0. 90=fc0. 02 


Percentage of separable lean of ham 



Weight oif musefo; 

Semimembranosus 



+0.n4=b0.05 
•f . 60± . 06 
4* . 63db . 05 
4- .47=fc .07 

Semitendinosijs-.™.. 



Rectus femoris 

- .26=1= .08 
- .(M5=b .09 



Adductor 



Percentage that muscle is of total ham: 

Semimembranosus 



+ .27db .08 

- .lOi: .09 

- .38=1= .08 
+ .02=h .09 

-0. 32±0. 08 

- . 56=b . 06 

- . 78=t . 04 

- . 46± . 07 

+ .26=1= .08 
-f- . 59d= . 06 
-h . 755b . 04 
-h .60d= .07 


Semitendinosus - 


Rectus femoris 


Adductor,.., 


Total four muscles 

+ .02=b .09 

- .66=b .05 

-f- .75± .04 


Thickness of ham fat 

Thickness of back fat 


+ .37=h .08 
-h . 77=b . 04 

+ . 79± . 03 
+ . 61=b . 06 

- . 47=1= . 00 
-f ,62d= .05 

- . 64db . 05 

- . 38=b . OS 

- . 28d= . 08 

- . 23± . 08 

- ,045b .09 

- . 13=b . 09 

Ratio of length of hind leg to width of carcass 
through ham 

+ ,87=fc .02 
+ .79=fc .03 

Ratio of edible to inedible portion in ham 

-h.32=fc.08 


Table 3 shows that percentages of separable fat and lean, thickness 
of ham fat, and ratio of edible to inedible portion of ham had highly 
significant or signficant correlations with the index of plumpness. 
The highest among these values, -4-0.79, represented the relation 
between the ratio of edible to inedible portion of ham and plumpness, 
and the next highest value, 4-0.58, the relation between percentage of 


fi F isher, R. A. statistical methods foe research workers. Kd. 6, 319 pD,. illus, KdiaburKh au<l 
London. J9:i4. 
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separable fat and plumpness. As shown by the table, the relation 
between percentage of separable lean and plumpness was inverse. 

Squaring the values mentioned gives 0.62 and 0.34, respectively, as 
the coefl&cients of determination for (1) plumpness and percentage of 
edible meat and (2) plumpness and separable fat. These values 
indicate that 62 percent of the variance in index of plumpness was 
associated with a single factor — ^percentage of edible meat — and that 
34 percent of the variance was associated with changes in percentage 
of separable fat. 

Of the four muscles considered, the weight of only one, the rectus 
femoris, was significantly related to ham plumpness, the coefficient 
being a negative value (table 3). With respect to percentage, the 
semimembranosus muscle was significantly related to plumpness and 
the relationship of the rectus femoris muscle was highly significant but 
inverse. The percentages of the semitendinosus and adductor muscles 
had little, if any, relation to the plumpness or conformation of the 
hams. The same statement applies also to the sum of the percentages 
of the four muscles. 

Both average thickness of back fat and the ratio of length of hind 
leg to width of carcass through ham had highly significant and rela- 
tively close relationships with plumpness of hams. The corresponding 
coefficients of determination were 0.59 and 0.76. 

Since of the several ham characteristics considered the percentage of 
separable fat was most closely related to plumpness, its relationships 
with certain other factors were studied. The coefficients representing 
these relationships are also shown in table 3. Of the correlations 
between the percentage of separable fat and the percentages of the 
four muscles, three are highly significant and the fourth, relatmg to the 
semimembranosus muscle, is significant. All four coefficients are 
negative, as would be expected. For the total percentage of the four 
muscles with percentage of separable fat the correlation coefficient, 
—0.66, was highly significant. The corresponding coefficient of 
determination was 0.44. Percentage of separable fat was closely re- 
lated to thickness of ham fat and somewhat less closely related to the 
ratio of edible to inedible portion of the ham. 

The very close inverse relationship between the percentages of 
separable lean and fat is noteworthy. The relationships of the per- 
centages of the four muscles with percentage of separable lean varied 
considerably, the coefficients ranging from +0.26 ±0.08 for semi- 
membranosus, which incidentally was much the largest and heaviest 
of the four muscles studied, to +0.75 ±0.04 for rectus femoris. Atten- 
tion is directed especially to the fact that percentage of separable lean 
was not a good index of the ratio of edible to inedible portion of ham, 
although the correlation coefficient was close to the lower limit of the 
range of significance. 

As shown in table 3, the correlations between the weights of the 
four muscles and weight of ham were highly significant. In none of 
the four instances, however, was r particularly high. Little rela- 
tionship was found between thickness of ham fat or thickness of back 
fat and ham weight. Of greater importance is the fact that ham 
weight proved to be of little value as an indicator of the proportion of 
edible meat. The much greater value of the plumpness index for this 
purpose should not be overlooked. 
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As already stated, length of hain from aitchbone to hock joint per 
unit of weight decreased as the index of plumpness increased. A 
scatter diagram (fig. 4) suggested a curvilinear relationship, and by 
using a simple parabola tlie correlation was found to be p=:0.82. 
The coefficient of determination in this instance was 0.67. 

As an additional step, several coefficients of multiple correlation 
were determined, each representing the relation of index of plumpness, 



4 4 45 46 47 48 48 50 51 58 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 68 

LENGTH PER KILOGRAM OF HAM (MILLIMETERS) 

Figure 4. — Scatter diagram of index of plumpness and units of length per unit 
of weight of 59 hams, with curve of average relationship and zones of estimate. 

as the dependent variable, to two other bam characteristics. The 
reason for so doing was the belief that variations in ham conformation 
might be due more to combinations of factors than to single factors, 
such as percentage of separable fat and percentage of semimem- 
branosus muscle. As already shown, the simple correlation between 
index of plumpness and percentage of semimembranosus muscle was 
+0.27 ±0.08 and that between index of plumpness and percentage 
of rectus femoris muscle — 0.38±0.08. The coefficient of multiple 
correlation, representing the relationship among these three factors, 
was found to be 0.55. Among the percentages of semimembranosus 
muscle and separable lean and the index of plumpness the coefficient 
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of multiple correlation was 0.50. Higher values, 0.62 and O.SO, 
respectively, were found for the correlations among percentages of 
separable fat and semimembranosus muscle and index of plumpness 
and among percentages of separable fat, total percentages for the 
four muscles, and index of plumpness. 

As shown in table 4, the weights of the four muscles were correlated 
with one another. All the coefficients were positive and highly 
significant. The semitendinosus and rectus femoris muscles were 
most closely related, and the semitendinosus and adductor muscles 
least closely related. 

Table 4. — Correlations {with probable errors) between weights and between per-- 
centages of four muscles in 59 hams varying widely in conformation 


Item 

Weight of— 

Semimem- 

branosus 

muscle 

Semitendi- 
nosus muscle 

Rectus fe- 
moris muscle 

Weight of— 

Semitendinosus muscle 

0. 54±0. 06 
.65d= .05 
.66± .05 



Rectus femoris muscle 

0. 73db0. 04 
.51± .07 


Adductor muscle 

0. 66^:0.05 


Item 

Percentage in total ham of— 

Semimem- 

branosus 

muscle 

Somitendi- i 
uosus muscle 

Rectus fe- 
moris muscle 

Percentage, in total ham, of— 

Semitendinosus muscle-. 

0. SOiO. 08 
. 40 ± , 07 
. 60=fc . 06 



Rectus femoris muscle. 

0. 56i0. 06 
.74d= .04 


Adductor muscle 

0. 70d=0. 05 



In the percentages of the several muscles, all correlation values, 
with one exception, were highly significant and all were positive. In 
the one instance, involving the relation between the semimembranosus 
and semitendinosus muscles, the coefl&cient was significant. Of the 
six relationships represented, the correlation between the semi- 
tendinosus and adductor muscles was liighest. In general, the 
adductor muscle was most closely related to the other three. In all 
cases except the relationships between the semitendinosus and 
adductor muscles and between the rectus femoris and adductor, the 
correlation values for weights were higher than for percentages. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Study was made of 59 hams from Poland China hogs slaughtered 
at approximately 225 pounds of weight to determine the relationships 
of certain anatomical factom to conformation or plumpness. 

When the hams were divided into nine groups according to increas- 
ing plumpness, no corresponding increase in average weights was 
found. Length of ham and length of leg decreased, whereas circum- 
ference of ham, tliickness of ham fat, and thickness of back fat in- 
creased with plumpness fairly consistently. Also, there was a nar- 
rowing of the ratio of width of carcass through hams to length of hind 
leg and a decrease in length per unit weight of ham. 
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Semimembranosus, semitendinosxis, rectus femoris, and adductor 
muscles did not consistently increase or decrease in weight with 
increase in ham plumpness. Proportion of semimembranosus muscle 
tended to increase and that of rectus femoris to decrease, but the sum 
of the percentages of the four muscles showed no trend. Percentages 
of separable fat and total edible meat increased with increasing plump- 
ness, whereas the percentage of lean (iccreased slightly. 

Percentages of separable fat and lean, thickness of ham fat, and 
ratio of edible to inedible portion of the ham had highly significant or 
significant correlations with plumpness. With separable lean the 
relation was inverse. 

Only in the case of the rectus femoris muscle was weight signifi- 
cantly correlated with ham plumpness, the coefficient being negative. 
In percentage the relationsliip of the semimembranosus muscle was 
significant and that of the rectus femoris highlj?^ significant but inverse. 
Average thickness of back fat and ratio of width of carcass through 
hams to length of leg were relatively closely related to ham phimpness. 

Correlations betw^een percentage of separable fat and the percent- 
ages of the four muscles woTe highly significant or significant, and 
negative. 

Close inverse relation existed between the percentages of separable 
lean and fat. The relationships of the four muscles to separable lean 
varied considerably, that of rectus femoris being closest. Percentage 
of separable lean was not a good index of the ratio of edible to inedible 
portion of the ham. 

Correlations betw'een weights of the four muscles and weight of 
ham were Hghly significant, although in no instance particularly high. 
Little relation occurred between thickness of ham fat or back fat and 
ham weight. Index of plumpness had much greater value than ham 
weight as an indicator of the proportion of edible meat. 

Close, inverse, curvilinear relationship was found between length 
of ham per unit of weight and plumpness. 

Multiple correlations indicated that variation in bam conformation 
was due more to combinations of certain factors than to single factors, 
but percentage of fat had more effect than any other single charac- 
teiistic studied. 

Weights of the semitendinosus and rectus femoris muscles wore 
most closely related, and the former and the adductor muscle least 
closely related. With respect to percentages, the correlation between 
the semitendinosus and adductor muscles was highest and in general 
the latter was most closely related to the other three. 

The reader is reminded that these results were obtained from a 
hmited number of hogs of one breed. Therefore it seems a logical 
conclusion that possibly they are of more value for application to 
hams from hogs within a breed than to hams from hogs that vary as to 
breed. 



A FOLIAR DIAGNOSIS STUDY OF THE EFFECT OP THREE 
NITROGEN CARRIERS ON THE NUTRITION OP ZEA MAYS ^ 

By Walter Thomas, professor of plant nutrition^ and Warren B. Mack, professor 
of vegetable gardening, Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In a recent paper (6) ^ the mode of nutrition of Zea mays growing on 
plots 1 to 9 of tier 1 of the Jordan fertility plots of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station were compared by the method of 
foliar diagnosis (4). The carrier of nitrogen in the aforementioned 
plots is dried blood. Other carriers of nitrogen also are being tested 
in this long-continued experiment while the carriers of phosphorus 
and of potassium remain unchanged, the ratio P205:K20=12:12.5 
being identical in all plots in the entire tier. 

In a fmther examination of the uses to which the method of foliar 
diagnosis may be applied, the mode of nutrition of Zm mays subjected 
to treatments with complete fertilizers having dried blood as the 
carrier of nitrogen was compared with that with sodium nitrate as 
the carrier. A comparison of the mode of nutrition resulting from 
these treatments was then made with that of the treatment (manure -1- 
lime) giving the maximum yield, and the data were examined to 
determine the relationship of the foliar diagnosis to the yields. The 
results of this examination are reported in this paper. 

Criticisms of the method of foliar diagnosis have been made that 
ignore some of the fundamental principles upon which the method is 
based, and have been explained in many of the writers’ previous papers 
(4i S, 6), in wliich emphasis has been placed upon the fact that the 
method is comparative just as diagnosis by means of the analysis of 
entire plants also is comparative {£), No physiological significance 
can be attributed to the foliar diagnosis of any one fertilizer (plot) 
considered alone and apart from the others (4). Accordingly, criticisms 
to the effect that the method does not take into account the action 
(if any) of rain water in removing soluble nutrients or of the possible 
return of nutrients from the plant to the soil are irrelevant, because 
neither the process of migration of the elements into the leaf from the 
stem or branch nor export from the leaf is under consideration in the 
method of foliar diagnosis, but only the amount of the element 
present in the chosen leaf at the moment of sampling. ^ And, further- 
more, it must be stressed that all the experiments carried out to test 
the validity of the method (4, S) have been made under all sorts of 
climatic conditions. 

The meteorological conditions wfil affect the mode or quality of 
nutrition. This influence will be indicated by its effect oh the N— 
P2O5— K2O equilibrium and possibly also on the intensity of nutrition 
of the selected leaf. There is then a “chemism’^ due to themeteoro- 

I Received for publication February 27, 1939. Paper No. 854 in the Journal Series of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

» Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 313. 
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logical factor as well as a '‘cheinism^’ clue to the fertilizer itself , The 
mode of nutrition as expressed in foliar diagnosis of a given species 
in a given year is the resultant of both the meteorological factors and 
the fertilizer factor. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The experiments were conducted on the Jordan fertility plots which 
were described previously (6). The plots studied in the present 
investigation together with their treatments and yields are listed in 
table 1, 


Table 1, — Phis studied^ nitrogen sources^ treatmentSy and yields 


Plot No. 


Source of niirogen 


Treatment 


N, P 2 OS, 
and K 2 O 
equivalent 
applied to 
each plot 


Yield per plot 


Symbol and ratio 


Grain 


Stover 


22 

9 and 17_. 


2S. 


11 and 21- 


28. 


Manure, 


Hanure+lime. 


Dried blood. 


Sodium nitrate 


Dried blood. 


Sodium nitrate 


Dried blood 

Superphosphate 

Muriate of potash,.. 

Sodium nitrate 

Superphosphate 

Muriate of potash... 

Dried blood.. 

Superphosphate 

Muriate of potash... 

'Sodium nitrate 

Superphosphate 

[Muriate of potash... 


Pounds 
\ 8.88 (N) 

4.00(P20.0 
[ 6. 88 (E:20) 

3.0 

6.0 

12.5 

3.0 

6.0 

12.5 

9.0 

6.0 

12.5 

9.0 

6.0 

12.5 


NPK, 8:12:25 


►(3N) TK 18:12:25., 


\Pounds 


770.8 


620.0 

706.5 


527. 0 


722.7 


Pounds . 
408. 9 

213.0 


359. 5 


233.2 


372.6 


The method of leaf sampling was similar to that already described 
(4, 5, 6), The third leaf from the base was sampled from each plant 
in a row lengthwise across the plot. Successive rows were sampled 
at the dates recorded in table 2. 

PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

The plot numbers, treatments, and yields are shown in table 1. 
The percentages of N, P 2 OS, and K 2 O in the third leaf from the base 
of the stalk at the various sampling dates are given in table 2, to- 
gether with their milligram-equivalent values and the composition 
of the NPK unit representing the equilibrium between N"P 205 “K 20 
at the moment of sampling. 

DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION OP RESULTS 

In the following discussion, for the sake of simplicity and to avoid 
repetition, the treatment or treatment symbol, or both, either with 
or without the plot number, is used .to indicate the composition of 
the third leaf from the base of plants growing on the plots receiving 
the treatment designated. 




Mineral content of dried foliage Milligrara-equivalents Composition of the NPK unit 
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NITROGEN 

At the first date of sampling (July 6) the content of nitrogen of 
the leaf was greatest in the treatment giving the highest yield 
(manure + liine, plot No. 22), and was followed in descending order 
both with respect to nitrogen content and yields by_ (3N)Plv (plot 
No. 28); NPK (plot No. 2C), in which nitrogen is in the form of 



sodium nitrate; and then by NPK (plots Nos. 9, 17) and (3N)PK (plots 
Nos. 11, 21) in which nitrogen is in the form of dried blood. At 
this date, then, there is a relationshij) between the nitrogen in the 
leaf and the yields. But this superiority in nitrogen content of 
manure + lime (No. 22) does not continue with advancing age of 
the leaf, for, as the relative steepness of the graphs (fig. 1) indicates, 
^e great demand for nitrogen relative to supply of the plants grow- 
ing on manure + lime (No. 22) causes the graph of this treatment 
to M below that of the next highest yielding plot (3N)PK (No. 28) 
during the remainder of the growth cycle. The nitrogen graph of 
Boanure -f lime, however, is still above those resulting from the 
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dried blood treatments, except towards tlie end of the last period 
in (3N)PK (Nos. 11 and 21 ). 

Nitrogen in dried blood, then, supplied nitrogen at a lower level 
of nutrition than did manure + lime or sodium nitrate — an indica- 
tion of slow availability. Not only do the graphs indicate slow 
availability^ of the nitrogen of dried blood in these plots which have 
never received lime additions, but also the ascent of the graphs 
indicate in addition that the utilization also is poor. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID 

At the first date of sampling (July 6 ) the P 2 O 5 content of the se- 
lected leaves from the liighest yielding treatment, manure + lime 
(plot No. 22 ), was the greatest. This superiority of manure + lime 
continued up to the middle of the second period (about August 1 ). 
At the latter date an accumulation of P 2 O 5 , which occurs both in the 
sodium nitrate and dried blood plots, causes the graphs of these 
treatments to rise above that of manure + lime (plot No. 22 ). 

During the first period the differences in the P 2 OS content of the 
selected leaf of plants receiving the dried blood and sodium nitrate 
treatments are insignificant. With advancing age greater diflter- 
ences are noticed, but no regularity is apparent. Accumulation with 
age, as showm by the ascent of the graphs, occurs in all treatments, 
and is especially marked in the graphs from the lower application of 
dried blood. Accumulation of P 2 O 5 is insignificant in the manure 
treatment. 

Accumulation of P 2 O 5 with the advancing age of the leaf is an 
abnormal behavior. In plants hitherto examined, the content of 
P2O5 decreased with the advancing age of the leaf. 

When nitrogen is plotted against phosphoric acid in the manner 
described in an earlier paper ( 3 ), and as shown in figure 2 , it is found 
that relative to the optimum graph indicated by the line y=2.109x+ 
0.488, P 2 O 5 is too low relative to N during the early period, and too 
liigh during the last period in all of the plots examined in the experi- 
ments reported in this paper. 

POTASH 

During the greater part of the first two periods (July 6 - 21 , and 
July 21 -August 8 ) the potash content was highest in the chosen leaves 
of plants growing on the dried-blood plots (Nos. 11 , 21 ) which received 
the highest amount of nitrogen and wliich gave next to the lowest yields 
of the treatments considered in this paper. These are followed in 
descending order of potash content of the leaf during this period 
by NPK (Plot Nos. 9 and 17), NPK (plot No. 26), (3N)PK (plot No. 
28), and manure + lime (plot No. 22 ). If the dried blood treatments 
are considered together, the potash content of the selected leaves 
during this period is in the reverse order of the respective yields. 
During the last period, August 8-25, there was little difference between 
the content of the leaves growing on the dried-blood plots, but be- 
cause of small demand relative to supply in ( 3 N)PK (plot No. 28) re- 
ceiving sodium nitrate, the potash content of the leaf was slightly 
above that of those receiving dried blood. ^ In effect /fiuxury consump- 
tion’’ of potash occurred in the plots which have never received lime. 
This excess absorption of potash has been harmful to yields — an 
illustration of the reciprocal effects between calcium and potassium (Jf ). 
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LIME 

The graph for CaO is highest tliroughout the whole period in the 
limed manure plot (No. 22), followed in descending order of position 



by NPK (plot No. 26), (3N) PK (plot No. 28), and then by the dried- 
blood plots NPK (Nos. 9 and 17) and (3N)PK (Nos. 11 and 21). 
The fact that the graphs of No. 26 and No. 28 with sodium nitrate 
treatments are always well above the correspondmg graphs from the 
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dried blood treatments is an indication of the greater availability of 
calcium under sodium nitrate treatments. 

Because of the extreme sensitivity of the method of foliar diagnosis 
the influence of one element on the absorption of another is readily 
detected. Because of this influence there can be no a priori right to 
use the quantity of an element in a fertilizer as a variable in the in- 
terpretation of results of the eft'ects of fertilizers. An element may be 
readily absorbed and utilized, but nevertheless may have an injurious 
effect on growth, because of the effect on the absorption of another 
element. An illustration occurs in the Jordan plots where added 
potash has decreased the yields. Thu,s NK (plot No. 7) has given 
lower yields than N (plot No. 2), and the foliar diagnosis of these 
plots (6) shows that the effect is the result of the depression of the 
absorption of CaO in the leaves of plants growing on NK(plot No. 7) 
(plot No. 7) which is below not only the N treatment, (plot No. 2), 
but even below that of the check (plot No. 1). 

In the present experiments the addition of nitrogen as sodium ni- 
trate (plots No. 26 and 28) by reducing the content of potash in the 
selected leaves nearer to that of the optimum, manure+linie (plot 
No. 22), has resulted in an elevation of the CaO graph nearer to that 
of the optimum, with improved yields. 

MAGNESIA 

The IvIgO graphs in general bear the same relation to one another 
as do the CaO graphs. 

INTENSITIES OF NUTRITION AND THE COMPOSITION OF THE 

NPK UNITS 

The interpretation of the data is simplified if only the three plastic 
elements nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium are taken into con- 
sideration. There are logical grounds for this position; for although 
there may be no a priori right to relate the composition of a leaf based 
on the entities nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash alone, neverthe- 
less field tests are conducted on the assumption that the other factors 
for the plots to be compared are either equal or nearly so. Hence it 
is apparent that if, in any experiment, this assumption is not valid, 
then the basis for the calculation of probabilities is subject to ques- 
tion. The agronomist then is faced with the dilemma that he must 
either relate differences in yield to the nutrition of the plant as in the 
method of foliar diagnosis or draw conclusions on the basis of proba- 
bilities computed with assumptions of which the validity may be ques- 
tionable. If, then, the three elements which are plastic in nutrition 
and upon which the cost of fertilizers is based, are considered, a fer- 
tilizer can intervene in the nutrition of a plant to cause a change in the 
quantity (or intensity of nutrition) or in the quality (physiological 
ratios of the elements), or in both simultaneously. The former (in- 
tensity) is the sum of the plastic elements (N-f-P 205 +K 20 ) expressed 
as the percentage of the dry weight of the leaves, and the quality is 
best expressed "as the NPK-unit which represents the equilibrium 
between N—PaOs—KaO in the chosen leaf at the moment of sampling. 
The NPK-unit is derived (4, S) by converting the percentage values 
into milligram equivalents and then finding the proportion which each 
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of these bears to the milligTam-equivalent totaL The results are 
then multiplied by 100 to avoid fractional quantities. 

The intensities of nutrition and also the composition of the NPK 
units from one sampling date to another are shown in the fifth, and 
in the last three columns of table _2, respectively. The NPK units 
are plotted in trilinear coordinates in figures 3 and 4. 




THE INTENSITIES OF NUTRITION 

The higher applications of nitrogen either as dried blood or as sodium 
nitrate had little effect on the intensity of nutrition, except at the last 
sampling; at this date the intensity was much higher in the dried blood 

plots which received the 
higher nitrogen application. 
With one exception (NPK, 
No. 26), on August 25, the 
intensity resulting from the 
manure 4- lime treatment 
(No. 22) was lower than 
any considered. This re- 
duction in intensity was 
the result of reduction in 
the absorption of potash. 

COMPOSITION OF THE NPK UNITS 

The changes in the 
N — P2O5 — K2O equilib- 
rium from one sampling 
to another are best followed 
from the graphs showing 
the changes in the NPK 
unit (figs. 3 and 4). 

During the first two peri- 
ods (July 6-21, and July 
21-August 8) the different 
treatments have produced 
similar displacements in direction in the equilibrium between 
N“-P205—K20, although the magnitudes of these displacements are 
unequal. 

During the first period all treatments result in a decrease in the 
nitrogen m the NPK unit, indicating that at this early period the 
fertilizer is xmable to overcome the declining tendency of the medium 
(soil and meteorological factors) with respect to nitrogen, with the 
advancing age of the leaf. 

As the season advances all graphs reverse their direction, and the 
quota-p^t of nitrogen now increases at the expense of the potash in 
the NPK unit, indicating that the declining tendency of the medium 
with respect to nitrogen has been checked and even reversed. In 
manure (No. 22) and (3N)PK (No. 28) the quota-part of nitrogen in the 
unit again decreases. 

The P2O5 in the NPK unit increases with advancing age of the 
leaves in all treatments. This increase is made at the expense of the 
nitrogen in the first period (July 6-21) ; at the expense of the potash 
in the second period (July 21-August 8) and either at the expense of 



Figure 3. — The composition of the NPK units 
of the third leaf of plants growing on the ma- 
nure and NPK plots, at the different dates of 
sampling: 1, July 6; July 21; S, August S; 
and 4} August 25. 
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the nitrogen (manure + lime, plot 22, and (3N)PK, plot 28) or of the 
potash in the third period (August 8-25). 

The qualitative pattern is thus in general similar for all treat- 
ments. Quantitatively, however, differences occur and are best 
considered by means of the _ 

mean values of the NPK 
units during the cycle (fig. 5). 


THE MEAN INTENSITIES AND 
THE MEAN NPK UNITS 

The mean intensities and 
the mean NPK units rep- 
resent the mean of the re- 
spective values during the 
growth cycle given in table 
2 for the intensities and 
NPK units, respectively, 
at the four sampling dates; 
these are shown in table 
3. The values of the 
mean NPK units can be 
represented by a point on 
a trilinear diagram (fig. 5), 
and each point represents 
the center of gravity of 
the respective diagrams 
of figures 3 and 4. 



so 


■ 


Figube 4. — The composition of the NPK units 
of the third leaf of plants growing on the ma- 
nure and (3N)PK plots, at the different dates 
of sampling: f , July 6; 2y July 21; 3, August 8; 
and 4, August 25. 


Table 3. — The relation of the mean intensities of nutrition and the composition of 
the mean NPK-unit to yields of grain 


Plot No. 

Treatment 

Source of nitrogen 

Mean 

intensity 

Composition of the 
mean NPK unit 

Yield of 
grain per 
plot 

22 

28 

26 

11,21 1 
9,17 

Manure+CaO 

IVfanure 

5.88 
6. 73 
6. 64 
6.63 
6.60 

73.38:8.23:18. 39 
70.77:7.28:21.95 
69. 57:7. 58:22.84 
67.18:7.39:25. 42 
66.08:8.03:25.88 

Pounds 
770. 8 
722.7 

705.5 

527.6 

520.6 

(3N) PK 

NaNOa 

NPK 

do..- 

(3N) PK 

Dried blood 

NPK 

do— - - 




The Mean Intensity 

The values for the mean intensity are slightly higher for the higher 
applications of nitrogen than for the lower. As before noted, the 
values of the manure +lime treatment are much lower than for the 
other plots. 

The Mean NPK-units 

The composition of the mean NPK-units, on the other hand, is 
distinctly affected by the source of nitrogen. Kelatiye to the dried 
blood treatments, sodium nitrate has resulted in an increase in the 
nitrogen, principally at the expense of the potash. 

Increased applications of nitrogen either as dried blood or as sodium 
nitrate also have resulted in a decrease in the P 2 OS, the effect being 
greater with the former than with the latter. 
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RELATION OF YIELDS TO POSITION ON THE TRIANGLE 

The composition of the mean NPK-nnit of the third leaf from the 
optimum yielding plot (manure +lime) is N :P 205 :K 20 = 73.4 : 8 . 2 : 18.4. 
The next ‘highest yielding plot is (3N) PK (No. 28) with nitrogen in 
the form of sodium nitrate, of which the value of the mean NPK-unit 
is 70.5:7.3:22.1 and is located nearest to the position of the optimum. 
This is followed in yield and position on the triangle by the sodium 
nitrate plot receiving the lower application of nitrogen (No. 26), with 
a mean NPK-unit of N:P 205 :K 20 == 69 . 6 : 7 . 6 : 22 . 8 . 

The relatively low yielding plots NPK (Nos. 9 and 17) and (3N)PK 
(Nos. 11 and 21 ) having nitrogen in the form of dried blood are further 

removed from the position 
of the optimum; and the 
lowest yielding plot of those 
considered in tliis paper is 
the farthest removed from 
the position of the optimum. 
There is consequently com- 
plete agreement of the foliar 
diagnosis of leaves of plants 
on these plots with the 
facts concerning the culture 
of the plots. Furthermore, 
with all growth conditions 
favorable, it is a logical 
postulate to maintain that 
any modification of the soil 
of plots 9, 11,^ 17, 21, 26, 
and 28 that will cause the 
fohar diagnosis of the leaves 
of plants on these plots to 
approach, or coincide with 
the position of the optimum 
(plot No. 22 ), will cause 
the yields of these plots 



/S 

P^Os- 

PiGTJSE 5. — Relative positions of the mean NPK 
units of the third leaf from plants growing 
on plots receiving nitrogen from the sources 
shown. The mean NPK unit represents the 
center of gravity of the respective graphs of 
figures 3 and 4. 


to approach or to be equal to that of the optimum-yielding ma- 
nure+lime plot. 

SUMMARY 

The foliar diagnosis of Zea mays growing on the Jordan fertility 
plots treated with ( 1 ) manue+lime, ( 2 ) a complete fertilizer with 
nitrogen in the form of (a) dried blood and (b) sodium nitrate, both 
without lime, the sources of phosphoric acid and potash remaining 
unchanged, gives the following indications: 

The absorption and utilization of nitrogen and phosphorus is best 
and at a higher plane of nutrition in ( 1 ) and least and at a low level in 
(2 (a)). 

Sodium nitrate has a greater effect in inhibiting the absorption of 
potash than has dried blood, but its effect is not so great as that of 
hme. The seat of this influence resides in the soil and not in the 
plant. 

The effect of the various treatments on the intensities of nutrition 
and on the N— P 2 O 5 —K 2 O equilibrium during the growth cycle is 
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described, and the latter magnitudes are shown in trilinear coordinate 
diagrams. ^ In relation to the optimum treatment (manure +lime), 
the intensities of the other treatments discussed in this paper are too 
liigh. Nitrogen and phosphoric acid in the NPK unit are too low, 
and potash is too high. 

The positions of the mean values during the growth cycle of the 
NPK-units for a particular treatment in relation to that of the op- 
timum treatment show a definite correlation with yields. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE OAT 
PLANT AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES OP GROWTH, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE FORMATION OP LIGNIN^ 

By Max Phillips, senior chemisty M. J. Goss, associate chemisty B. L. Davis, 
junior chemisty Industrial Farm Products Research Division, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, and H. Stevens, assistant agronomist. Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The present paper is one of a series {9, 36, 38) ^ from this Bureau 
dealing with the chemical composition of certain crop plants at differ- 
ent stages of growth and development. The object of these studies 
was to determine the nature and percentage of the more important 
components of the. plant, bot^ structural and nonstructural, as well 
as to ascertain their possible interrelationships, with a view to learn- 
ing more about the formation of lignin by the growing plant and the 
mechanism involved in the process of lignification. 

This paper reports a. study of the composition of several parts of 
the oat plant at different stages of development. Samples were taken 
at weekly intervals, beginning 1 week after the plants emerged and 
continuing until they became mature and senescent. Inasmuch as 
growth is a dynamic process, results giving only the percentage com- 
position of a plant at different stages of development may be decep- 
tive and misleading, for an increase in the percentage of one component 
may not necessarily indicate an actual increase in the absolute quan- 
tity of tliis constituent, but may be due rather to a diminution or 
translocation of some other component or components. Accordingly, 
in this investigation not only were the percentages of the more im- 
portant constituents determined, but their absolute quantities were 
also ascertained at successive stages of development of different parts 
of the oat plant. In view of the fact that the primary object of this 
investigation was to study the development of lignin in the plant, no 
chemical examination of the grain at different stages of development 
was undertaken. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

A review of the literature relative to the composition of certain 
plants at different stages of growth was presented in a previous paper 
(38). In this paper, a review will be given of the more recent litera- 
ture on the subject, together with a resume of the older publications 
that are of particular interest in connection with the results of the 
present investigation. 

1 Received for publication May 6, 1934). Investigation conducted in cooperation with the Division of 
Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, IT. S. Department of Ag^riculture, and the Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station. A rfsum§ of this paper was presented on April 6, 1939, at the ninety- 
seventh meeting of the American Chemical Society, held at Baltimore, Md. 

* The writers express their thanks to T. R. Stanton, of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, for many helpful suggestions made in the course of this investigation. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 363. 
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About 90 years ago the American agricultural chemist Norton {32), 
working in the laboratory of the Agricultural Chemistry Association 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, made an extensive study of the conrposition 
of the oat plant at different stages of growth. He determined the 
percentage of ash as well as the chemical composition of the ash in 
the clums, leaves, krrots (culm nodes), chaff, and grain. He found 
that the percentage of ash in the leaf and in the chaff increased 
steadily as the plants grew older, while in the stalks, after an initial 
increase, it decreased as the plants matured. The percentage of ash 
in the loxots was foirnd to be greater than that in the entire stalk. 
He also reported that there was a difference in the percentage of ash 
yielded by different parts of the same stalk. There was not, however, 
a regular gradation in the percentage of ash from the top of the stalk 
downward. 

Collins and Spiller (7) reported that green oat straw may contain 
approximately 6 percent of sugar, mostly invert sugar, while fully 
mature straw contains practicaUy no sugar. 

Rogozmski and Starzewska {41) determined the percentage of ash, 
crude fiber, pentosans, and methoxyl at successive stages of growth 
of the oat plant. Lignin was not determined directly, but was calcu- 
lated from the percentage of methoxyl found, the assumption being 
that the percentage of methoxyl in lignin from cereal straw is 13.50 and 
that hgnin is the only methoxyl-containing substance in the oat plant. 
It is now known, however, that this assumption is not true, so that 
their lignin values cannot be accepted without reserve. Their results 
showed that the percentage of crude fiber, pentosans, methoxyl, and 
lignin increased as the plant grew older, while the ash decreased. 

Fagan and Watkin (iS) formd that the crude protein in the leaves 
and cuhns decreased rapidly with the increase in the age of the oat 
plants. The percentage of ash in the cuhns at first increased, and then 
decreased somewhat as the plants matured. The percentage of ash 
in the leaves decreased steadily with the inerease in the age of the 
plants. 

Wagner {47) reported that during the later stages of development of 
the oat plant there was a constant decrease in the weight of the leaves 
and culms. This, however, did not apply to the top growth of the 
plants as a whole. 

Phillips and Goss {38), in studying the composition of the leaves 
and stalks of the barley plant at successive stages of growth, found that 
after an initial increase the percentage of ash and nitrogen declined 
steadily as the plant matured. The percentage of methoxyl in the 
original and in the extracted plant materials increased with the age of 
the plant. The percentage of alcohol-benzene and cold- and hot-water 
extractives declined, though no t_ regularly, as the plant became older. 
The percentage of uronic acids increased somewhat during the early 
development of the plant, and then declined as the plant matured. 
The percentage of the furfural-yielding components, as well as the 
percentage of pentoses calculated as pentosans, increased as the plant 
matured. The percentage of cellulose. Cross and Sevan cellulose, the 
furfural-yielding fraction of Cross and Sevan cellulose, and lignin, as 
well as the percentage of methoxyl in the ligpin, also increased regularly 
as the plants developed and matured . No direct evidence was obtained 
that the barley plant synthesizes lignin from cellulose, pentoses, or 
pentosans. 
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Norman {29) and Norman and Eichardson (SO), who studied the 
composition of ryegrass (western wolths, Lolium multiflorum) at 
different stages of development, found that the percentage of cellulose, 
xylan in the Cross and Bevan cellulose, and lignin increased progress- 
ively with the age of the plant. No direct determination of the poly- 
uronide hemicelluloses was made, but from the percentage of furfural 
found it was concluded that they did not increase regularly and were 
lower in the mature grass than in the young grass. A water-soluble 
fructosan was found in considerable quantity in the younger plants. 
The maximum percentage of the fructosan was attained at about the 
time of full emergence of the head, and it then decreased as the 
plant matured. 

Many suggestions are found in the literature concerning the nature 
of the parent substance and the possible mechanism involved in the 
synthesis of lignin by the plant. Most of these suggestions are either 
purely speculative or are based on indirect or fragmentary evidence. 

Klason {20) beheves that lignin is formed by the plant from pentoses 
or methyl pentoses and that conifeiyl alcohol (or coniferyl aldehyde) 
is an intermediate product formed in the process. This view is also 
shared by Von Euler {12), 

Rassow and Zschenderlein {4.O) point out that plant materials with 
a high content of lignin have a low content of pentosans, and vice versa . 
They suggest, therefore, that lignin, at least in part, is built up by the 
plant from pentosans. 

According to Od6n (SS), pentoses are first converted into methyl 
pentoses, and these are then condensed to form benzofurane derivatives 
from which lignin is synthesized. 

Green (f7), Cross, Bevan, and Beadle {8, pp, 177-181)^ Konig and 
Rump {21), and Fuchs {I4, IS) have suggested that lignin is formed by 
the plant from cellulose. 

Schrauth (45) and Jonas {19) believe that soluble carbohydrates, 
such as pentoses and hexoses, particularly glucose, are utilized by the 
plant in the formation of lignin. Casparis {6) beheves that the 
carbohydrates of the cell wall are the precursors of lignin. 

According to an older view of Wislicenus {48), lignification is a 
process whereby the sum total of the dissolved hydrosols in the 
cambial sap is deposited upon the cellulose fiber. In a more recent 
publication {49), however, he suggests that while glucose is utilized 
by the plant in the formation of cellulose, fructose is used similarly 
in the synthesis of lignin. 

The possibility of a biogenetic relationsliip between pectin and 
lignin has been considered by several investigators. It has been ob- 
served by Candlin and Schry ver (5) that pectin is found rather abund- 
antly in young and nonlignified tissues, while plants rich in lignin 
are relatively free from pectin. Ehrhch {11) isolated from a hydro- 
pectin of flax a fraction that resembled lignin in certain respects. 
Accordingly, he suggested that pectin is the precursor of lignin. The 
evidence for this, however, is not convincing. 

Buston {4), in his studies of the process of lignification of the rose 
plant, proved definitely that lignin is not produced at the expense of 
the pectin. While in the later stages of the development of the plant, 
the lignin content increased considerably, the absolute quantity of 
the [pectin did not decrease but actually increased. He concludes. 
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therefore, that “lignin does not arise from pectin, but more probably 
from some carbohydrate related to the glucosaii-xylan series with 
members of which series it is usually associated in the plant.” 

According to Zherebov {50), primary lignin contains no methoxyl 
groups, and he therefore considers that hgnification is a process by 
which methoxyl groups are accumulated. While lignin from a fully 
mature annual plant contains a higher percentage of methoxyl than 
lignin from an immature plant, it has been repeatedly demonstrated 
in this laboratory that lignin from even a very young plant always 
contains some methoxyl. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS OP ANALYSIS 

The oat plants {Arena saiiva L., Victory variety) used in this in- 
vestigation were grown under irrigation at Aberdeen, Idaho. The 
type of soil in that locality is described as an Aberdeen silty clay loam. 
The oat seeds were sown on Ajiril 24, 1936, and the young plants 
emerged on May 6. The age of the plants was calculated from the 
day they emerged. The first harvest t.ool< })lace in the inorning of 
May 13'and subsequent samplings weje made at weekly intervals, at 
appro.ximately the same time of the day. The plants were taken up 
by the roots, freed from soil, and counted. The roots were then out 
off from the culms, freed from the mother seeds, thoroughly washed in 
running water, and freed as nearly as ])ossiblo from adhering soil. 
The culms and roots were dried in a steam oven at 50° C. arid then 
spread out in the laboratory and allowed to air-dry. During heading 
time (when the plants were 63 days old and at each subsequent harvest 
period until maturity), the heads were cut off, and these were separated 
into grain, chaff, and rachises and branches of the panicles. With 
the exception of the samples from the first two harvest periods, all 
analyses were made on air-dried materials. Separate samples were 
taken for moisture and ash detenninations, and the analytical data 
were then calculated on the moisture-free and ash-free basis. .For 
most of the analyses, the plant materials were ground in a Wiley mill 
fine enough to pass through a 60-mesh sieve. Plant material ground 
to pass through an 80-mesh sieve was used for the determination of the 
percentiiges of material extracted by alcohol-benzene, (sold and hot 
water, and 1 percent of hydrochloric acid as well as for the determiiia- 
tion of lignin. 

The following detenninations were made: 

Moisture . — ^A weighed air-dry sample of the material was dried at 
105° C. to constant weight, and the loss in weight was determined. 

Ash . — ^Ash was determined by igniting a weighed .sample in aTi 
electric muffle furnace at 600° C. and weighing the inorganic residue. 

Nitrogen and crude protein . — ^AU nitrogen determinations were made 
by the Kjeldahl-Gunning-Arnold method {2, p. $5). The nitrogen 
values were also calculated as percentages of crude protein (NX6.25). 

Methoxyl in original plant material . — ’The percentage of methoxyl 
in the original unextracted plant material was determined by the 
method described by one of the writers in a previous publication {35). 
The methyl iodide was absorbed in pyridine. 

Methyl in extracted pla-nt material . — The plant material was 
successively extracted with a 1:2 alcohol-benzene solution, cold water, 
hot water, and a l-percent hydrochloric acid solution, by the pro- 
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cedure hereinafter described for determining these extractives, and 
the percentage loss in weight due to these extractions was determined. 
The percentage of niethoxyl in the extracted plant material was then 
determined by the method used for the determination of methoxyl in 
the original unextracted plant material, and the result was calculated 
on the basis of the original unextracted moisture-free material as 
well as on the ash-free basis. The extraction operation removed 
alcohol-benzene-soluble and water-soluble methoxyl-containing sub- 
stances as well as any methoxyl groups occurring as methyl esters of 
organic acids, such, for example, as are found in the pectins. The 
percentage of methoxyl found in the residual extracted plant material 
represents essentially lignin methoxyl, together with some firmly 
bound methoxyl (present in etherlike combination) occurring in 
other components of the plant. 

AlcohoLbenzene extractives. — These were determined by extracting 
a weighed sample of the material in a Soxhlet extractor for 30 hours 
with a 1:2 alcohol-benzene solution, and ascertaining the loss of weight. 

Cold-water extractives. — To the weighed sample of the dry material 
extracted with alcohol-benzene solution, distilled water was added 
in the proportion of 150 cc. to 1 gm. of sample, and the mixture was 
allowed to stand at room temperature, with frequent stirring, for 48 
hours. The insoluble material was filtered off and dried at 105° C., 
and the loss hi weight was determhied. The filtrate was added to a 
2-liter vohimetric flask and made up to the mark with distilled water 
(solution A), and 1,000 cc. of this solution was transferred portion- 
wise to a weighed porcelain dish, and evaporated to d^ness on the 
steam bath. The residual material in the dish was ignited hi an 
electric muffle at 600°, the weight of ash was determhied, and the 
total ash in solution A was calculated. Two 250-cc. samples of solu- 
tion A were taken for nitrogen determinations b}’^ the Kjeldahl- 
Gunning-Arnold method {Sj p. 25), and the total nitrogen found 
was calculated as grains of crude protein (NX0.25). The loss in 
weight due to extraction with cold water, previously determined, 
minus the combined weights of ash and crude protein in solution A 
was calculated as percentage of the original moisture-free and ash-free 
material. 

Hot-water extractives. — To the weighed sample of the dry residue 
from the cold-water extraction, distifled water was added in the pro- 
portion of 150 cc. of water to 1 gm. of sample, and the mixture was 
boiled under a reflux condenser for 3 hours. The hisoluble material 
was filtered off and dried at 105° C,, and the loss hi weight was de- 
termined. The combined weights of ash and crude protein in the 
filtrate were determined as described in the preceding paragraph and 
deducted from the loss in weight resulting from the hot-water ex- 
traction. The result obtained was calculated as percentage off the 
original moisture-free plant material and also as percentage of/the 
original moisture-free and ash-free material. 

One-percent hydrochloric acid extractives. — The weighed sample of 
the plant material that had been successively extracted with alcohol- 
benzene solution, cold water, and hot water, as described above, was 
treated with a 1-percent hydrochloric acid solution in the proportion 
of 150 cc. of acid solution to 1 gm. of plant material and boiled under 
a reflux condenser for 3 hours. The remainder of the procedure was 
the same as that described under cold-water extractives. 
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Total extractives . — The total extractives are the sum of the percent- 
ages of the alcohol-benzene, cold-water, hot-water, and 1-percent 
hydrochloric acid extractives. 

Uronie acid anhydrides . — The nronic acid anhydrides were dcter- 
ininod in tlic nnextracted material acc.or<ling to the pr()(“.e<lure recom- 
mended by Dickson, Otterson, and Link {10), as modified slightly by 
Phillips, Goss, and Browne (37). The uronie acids are preseut chiefly 
in the pectins and in the hemicelluloses. 

Total furfural . — Furfural was determined in the original unex- 
tracted plant material by the metliod of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists (3, pp. S44-^A5), which was the method de- 
veloped by Tollens and his coworkers, particularly Ivrober {22). The 
weight of furfural corresponding to the weight of furfural-phloroglu- 
cide was obtained from Krober’s table {2, pp. 641-0Ji2). 

Z-’eniosaas.-^Pentosans represent the difference between the total 
furfural and the furfural derived from the uronie acids calculated as 
percentage of pentosans. 

When uronie acids arc boiled with 12-percent hydrochloric acid, 
as in the detemrination of pentosans, they are decomposed into fiir- 
fural, carbon dioxide, and water. While the yield of carbon dioxide 
is quantitative (this fact is the basis of several methods described in 
the literature for the quantitative estimation of iironic acids), the 
yield of furfural is not. Leffivre and Tollens {25) distilled glucuronic 
acid anhydride and derivatives of this compound with 12-percent 
hydrochloric acid, under the experimental conditions presciibed for the 
determination of pentosans, and showed that the weight of furfural phlor- 
oglucidc produced amounted to one-third of the weight of glucuronic 
acid anhydride present. By substituting the weights of fxirfural taken 
froin Krober's table {2, pp. 641-643) for the weights of furfural phloro- 
glucide obtained by Leffevre and Tollens in 12 deteiminations and on 4 
different products, it was calculated that their average yield of fur- 
fural amounted to 19.11 percent of the weight of glucuronic acid 
anhydride, or the ratio of furfural to glucuronic acid anliydride was 
1 to 5.23, Norris and Resch {SI) distilled euxanthic acid with 12-per- 
cent hydrochloric acid and found that the average yield of furfural in 8 
determinations amounted to 21.48 percent of the weight of the glu- 
curonic acid anhydride so that the ratio of furfural to glucuronic acid 
anhydride was 1 to 4.66. The mean value of the two ratios is 1 to 
4.96. The yield of furfural from galacturonic acid anhydride is given 
by Norris and Resch {SI) as 23.50 percent of the weight of the uronie 
anhydride so that the ratio of furfural to galacturonic acid anhydride 
is 1 to 4.26. Accordingly, to determine the percentage of furfural 
corresponding to the uronie acids present, the percentages of the latter 
were divided by the factor 4.60 (mean value of 4.95 and 4.26. Thus, 

percentage of uronie acid anhydride ^ t i- , , , ■ 

j-gQ —percentage of furfural derived 

from the uronie acids. In this calculation it is assumed of course (1) 
that in lignified plant material both glucuronic and galacturonic acid 
are present and in the proportion of 1 to 1, and (2) that the yield of 
furfural from glucuronic acid is not affected by the presence of galac- 
turonio acid, pentoses, hexoses, etc., and (3) that the yield of furfural 
from galacturonic acid is not affected by the presence of glucuronic 
aedd, pentoses, hexoses, etc. However, it is believed that a reasonably 
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close approxiination of the yield of furfural derived from the uronic 
acids is obtained by the above-described method. In the present 
state of knowledge of the composition of the plant cell wall^ it is not 
possible to obtain results of greater precision and accuracy. The 
diiference between the percentage of total furfural and the percentage 
of furfural derived from the uronic acids when multiplied by the factor 
1.71 gives the percentage of pentosans, that is, the pentosan fraction 
associated with the Cross aiul Bevan cellulose plus that present in the 
polyuronide fraction. 

Cross and Bevan cellulose, — The weighed sample contained in a 
60-cc. sintered-glass crucible (porosity 2 to 3) was placed in a 150-cc. 
beaker, and a boiling 1 to 2 alcohol-benzene solution was added to 
witliin one-half inch of the top of the crucible. As the solvent drained 
into the beaker, more alcohol-benzene solution was added until the 
level of the solvent in the beaker was the same as that in the crucible. 
The beaker, covered with a watch glass, was then placed on the steam 
l)ath and allowed to remain there for one-half hour. The tempera- 
ture of the steam bath was so regulated that the alcohol-benzene 
solution in the beaker w^as just below its boiling point. The solvent 
in the crucible was removed with suction, and the extraction with 
hot alcohol-benzene solution was repeated twice, and then was 
extracted with hot 95-percent ethanol. The extracted plant material 
in the crucible was washed with boiling water, the excess water was 
removed with suction, and the crucible and contents were allowed to 
cool to room temperature. The plant material was then alternately 
chlorinated and digested with a 2-percent sodium sulfite solution, 
then bleached with a 0.1-percent potassium permanganate solution, 
and finally treated with a sulfurous acid solution, as described by one 
of the wiiters in a previous paper {S5). The bleached Cross and 
Bevan cellulose was removed from the crucible with the aid of a glass 
rod, and the cellulosic material, as well as the nearly empty crucible, 
was placed in an 800-cc. beaker. Three hundred cubic centimeters 
of boiling water was added to the beaker, and the mixture was digested 
on the steam bath for 2 hours. The crucible was removed from the 
beaker, and any adhering cellulosic material was washed into the 
beaker. The contents of the beaker were then added portionwise 
to the crucible, filtered, washed successively with hot water, 95-per- 
cent ethanol, and ether and finally dried for 4 hours at 105° C. and 
weighed. The percentage of ash in a portion of the Cross and Bevan 
cellulose was determined, and the percentage of ash-free Cross and 
Bevan cellulose was then calculated. 

Furfural and xylan from Cross and Bevan cellulose, — Tliis deter- 
mination was made by the same method used for the quantitative 
estimation of the total furfural in the plant materials. The per- 
centage of furfural was calculated on the basis of ash-free Cross and 
Bevan cellulose. From the percentage of furfural thus found, the 
percentage of xylan in the ash-free Cross and Bevan cellulose was 
calculated. The xylan in the Cross and Bevan cellulose was also 
calculated on the basis of the original moisture-free and ash-free 
material. 

Cellulose, — The percentage of xylan in the Cross and Bevan cellu- 
lose was deducted from the percentage of Cross and Bevan cellulose, 
and the result was expressed as percentage of cellulose in the original 
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moisture-free and ash-free material. Thus if X equals the percent- 
age of xylan in the Cross and Bevan cellulose and T the percentage 

of Cross and Bevan cellulose, then percentage of cellulose. 


Reducing and nonreducing sugars. — The sugars were extracted from 
the weighed sample (10 gni. plus 3 gm. of calcium carbonate), the 
alcohol was renioved, and the sugar solution was^ cleared according 
to the method of the Association of Official Agricultural Cliemists 
(^, pp. 1S4-1S5). The reducing sugars were determined by the 
method of Munson and Walker p. Jftff), and the results were 
calculated as percentage of dextrose in the original moisture-free 
and ash-free material. 

The nonreducing sugars were determined in an aliquot of the 
sugar solution by the method of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists (;?, pp. 341-842)^ miA the results were calculated 
as percentage of sucrose in the original moisture-free and ash-free 
plant material. 

Extractives for lignin deterinination. — The extractions with 1:2 
alcohol-benzene solution, cold water, hot water, and 1-percent boiling 
hydrochloric acid solution were carried out as already described, 
except that no corrections were made for the crude protein and the 
soluble ash in the extract. The total percentage loss due to these 
extractions was calculated. 

Lignin. — Tliis was determined in the extracted plant material by 
the method of Goss and Phillips {16). The nitrogen in the lignin, 
determined by the Kjeldahl-Gunning- Arnold {2, p, 25) method, is 
reported in the tables as percentage of the crude lignin and also as 
percentage of the original moisture-free and ash-free plant material. 
The carbohydrates generally associated with lignin in the plant do 
not interfere with the determination of lignin by this method (39). 

Methoxyl in the crude lignin . — Methoxyl was determined in a por- 
tion of the crude lignin by the method already referred to. The 
result was calculated as percentage of the ash-free ciude lignin. 

Methoxyl vn pure ligrdn. — The percentage of methoxyl in the crude 
lignin was determined, and the result was calcxilated on the basis of 
ash-free and crude protein-free (N X 6.25) lignin. The term ^^pure 
lignin,” as used here and in the tables, has been defined in a previous 
communication (SS, p. 307). 


RESULTS 

The results obtained are recorded in 9 tables and illustrated graph- 
ically in 9 figures.*^ Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 show the percentage com- 
position of the culms, sheaths, and leaves,® the chaff, the rachises and 
branches of the panicle, and the roots, respectively, of the oat plant 
at different stages of growth. 

* The data relating to the last three harvest periods of the culms, sheaths, and leaves, shown in the graphs, 
represent in ail cases the mean values of the percentages in the lower, middle, and upper thirds of the plants. 

s The culms, sheaths, and leaves were considered as a unit in obtaining the various data recorded in this 
paper. 
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Table 4. — Composition ^ of roots of oat plants at different stages of growth 
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ASH 

The percentage of ash in the culms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1 
and fig. 1) at first increased, reaching a maximum of 17.98 percent 
when the plants were 21 days old. Subsequently, there was a general 
decrease, although a rather irregular one, as the plants became older. 
This is in agreement with the results obtained by Norton {S2) and by 
Fagan and Watkins {IS), Similar results were obtained with wheat 
plants by Lawes and Gilbert {2 JO, Phillips, Davidson, and Weilie {36), 
and Malhotra {26, 27). Norman {28) and Phillips and Goss {38) 
obtained similar results with barley plants. The percentage of ash in 
the chaff (table 2 and fig. 1) increased regularly as the plants matured. 



Figure 1. — Percentage of ash in cuhns, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachiscs and 
branches of the panicles, and roots of oat plants at successive stages of growth. 
(Ash values are on a moisture-free basis.) 

When tlie plants were 63 days old it was only 6.44, whereas at maturity 
it had increased to 18.29 percent. The percentage of ash in the 
rachises and branches of the panicles (table 3 and fig, 1) increased 
regularly until the plants were 91 days old, after which it decreased 
somewhat. The variations in the p'ercentages of ash in the roots 
(table 4 and fig. 1) at differeiit stages of the development of the plants 
were rather irregular. In spite of the fact that the roots were washed 
repeatedly with water, it was not possible to free them entirely from 
particles of sand and other inorganic matter. Accordingly the 
figures on the percentage of ash in the roots are 'presented with 
some reserve. 
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NITROGEN AND CRUDE PROTEIN 

After ail early increase, the percentage of nitrogen and crude pro- 
tein in the culms, sheaths, and leaves decreased generally as the 
plants matured (table 1 and fig. 2). The data obtained by Shaw 
and Wright { 46 ) in their studies on the percentage of nitrogen in the 
corn plant at different stages of growth showed a similar tendency. 
Results of like character were obtained with wheat plants by Phillips, 
Davidson, and Weihe (S5), and with barley plants by Phillips and 
Goss (38). In the plants from the last three harvest periods there 
were some differences, although not very significant ones, in the 
percentages of nitrogen and crude protein in the culms from the top 
downward. In the culms from harvests 13 (91 days) and 15 (105 



Future 2. — Percentage of crude protein (on moisture-free and asli-free basis) in 
culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises and branches of the panicles, anci 
roots of oat plants at successive stages of growth. 

days) the percentages of nitrogen and crude protein increased from 
the bottom of the stalk upward. However, this was not true of the 
culms from harvest 14 (98 days). The nitrogen and crude protein 
in the chaff and in the rachises and branches of the panicles (tables 2 
and 3 and fig. 2) decreased generally, although not consistently, as 
the plants matured, but were considerably higher than in the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves from plants at the same stage of development. 
Thus at maturity the average percentage of crude protein (calculated 
on a moisture-free and ash-free basis) in the culms, sheaths, and leaves 
amounted to 2.10, whereas in the chaff’ and in the rachises and branches 
of the panicles the percentages of crude protein, calculated on the 
same basis, were 5.88 and 4.00, respectively. With the exception of 
the early stages of growth, the percentages of nitrogen and crude 
protein in the roots decreased regularly and consistently as the plants 
matured and became senescent (table 4 and fig. 2). 
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METHOXYL IN ORIGINAL PLANT MATERIAL 

The percentages of methoxyl in the original plant material represent 
the sum of the percentages of methoxyl present either in the form of 
methyl esters, as in the pectins, or as method ethers, as in lignin. In 
the culms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1 and fig. 3, A) the percentage of 



AGE OF PLANTS (DAYS) 


Figure 3. — Percentage of methoxyl in original plant material, in extracted plant 
material, and in ^‘pure’^ lignin, in (A) culms, sheaths, and leaves, and (B) roots 
of oat plants at successive stages of growth. (All values are on a moisture- 
free and ash-free basis.) 

methoxyl increased, in general, with the increase in the age of the 
plants until the plants were 91 days old. Subsequently, although 
there were some variations, the percentages on the whole were of the 
same general order of magnitude. The percentage of methoxyl in 

179777—39 2 
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the chaff (table 2) showed no appreciable change, l)ut in the rachises 
and branches of the panicles (table 3) it increased regularly and con- 
sistently with the increase in the age of the plants. The percentage 
of niethoxyl in the roots (table 4 and fig. 3, B) increased regularly 
with the increase in the age of the plants, except in the sample from 
the fourth harvest (28 days). The percentage of niethoxyl in the 
roots was greater than that in any of the other parts of the oat plant. 
Thus at maturity, the percentage of niethoxyl in tJie roots calculated 
on a moisture-free and ash-free basis was 5.30, while in the combined 
culms, sheaths, and leaves, in the chaff, and in the combined rachises 
and branches of the panicles the percentages calculated on the same 
basis were 3,55, 2.16, and 3.20, respectively. 

METHOXYL IN EXTRACTED PLANT MATERIAL 

The figures on niethoxyl in the extracted plant material represent 
essentially niethoxyl groups present as methyl ethers. The chief 
source, although not the only one, for these firmly bound inetlioxyl 
groups is lignin. In the clums, sheaths, and leaves (table 1 and fig. 3, 
A), the percentage of firmly bound niethoxyl, calculated on the basis 
of the original unextracted plant materials, increased, in general, with 
the increase in the age of the plants. In the samples from the last 
three harvest periods, the percentages of methoxyl in the culms 
decreased generally from the bottom of the stalks upward. The per- 
centage of firmly bound methoxyl groups in the chaff (table 2) in- 
creased slightly, and in the rachises and branches of the panicles 
(table 3) it increased somewhat more as the plants matured. The 
percentages of methoxyl in both cases, however, were lower than those 
in the culms, sheaths, and leaves from plants at the same stage of 
development. The percentage of firmly bound methoxyl in the roots 
(table 4 and fig. 3, B) increased generally with the increase in the ago 
of the plants. The percentages were, in the main, higher than those in 
the culms, sheaths and leaves, chaff, and rachises and branches of the 
panicles taken from plants at the same stage of development. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact tliat the percentage of lignin was higher in the 
roots tha-u in other i)arts of the plant. This would explain the Iiigher’ 
percentage of firmly bound methoxyl found in the roots, as an inxircase 
in the percentage of lignin would naturally cause a corresponding in- 
crease in the percentage of methoxyl in the extracted plant inaterial . 

ALCOHOL-BENZENE EXTRACTIVES 

The percentage of alcohol-benzene extractives in the culms, sheaths, 
and leaves (table 1) decreased as the plants grew older, but the de- 
crease was not uniform. As was pointed out in a previous communi- 
cation {S8y p, S09)f an alcohol-benzene solution is not a selective 
solvent, and it removes a heterogeneous class of compounds, such as 
fatty and waxy substances, volatile oils, pigments, and various resinous 
complexes. This explains, at least in part, the irregular results ob- 
tained. The variations in the percentages of alcohohbenzene extrac- 
tives in the chaff (table 2), in the rachises and branches of the panicles 
(table 3), and in the roots (table 4) were also irregular. 
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COLD-WATER EXTRACTIVES 

After ail increase in tlie percentage of cold-water extractives in the 
culms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1) from the second harvest period, 
the percentage decreased, although irregularly, as the plants matured. 
In the samples from harvests 12 to 15 the percentages ranged from 
about 7 to 9. In the chaff (table 2), rachises and branches of the 
panicles (table 3), and the roots (table 4) the percentages were irregu- 
lar, and no definite conclusions can be drawn from them. The pro- 
cedure used in this investigation for determining cold-water extractives 
gives results that represent the sum of the various substances (except 
water-soluble nitrogenous complexes and ash) removed by this treat- 
ment. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that the percentages do 
not show a uniform and regular trend. 

HOT-WATER EXTRACTIVES 

The percentage of hot-water extractives in the culms, sheaths, and 
leaves (table 1 ) showed but little variation during the development of 
the plants. The values for hot-water extractives were in every case 
considerably lower than those for the cold-water extractives. The 
values for the hot-water extractives in the rachises aud branches of the 
panicles (table 3) showed the same tendency as those in the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves. In the chaff (table 2), however, the percentage of 
hot-water extractives increased with the increase in the age of the 
plants until the plants were 91 days old, after which it declined some- 
what. The percentage of hot-water extractives in the roots (table 4) 
declined, although not regularly, as the plants grew older and matured. 

ONE PERCENT HYDROCHLORIC ACID EXTRACTIVES 

Tlie percentage of 1 percent hydrochloric acid extractives in the 
culms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1) increased, although not in a uni- 
form manner, as the plants grew older. The maximum percentage 
was reached when the plants were 98 days old. This general increase 
in the 1 percent hydrochloric acid extractives may be attributed to the 
fact that certain of the reserve carbohydrates, for example the hemi- 
(*elluloses, in the culms, sheatlis, and leaves generally increase as the 
plant grows older. In the chaff (table 2) and in the rachises and 
branches of the panicle (table 3) (calculated on a moisture-free and 
asb-free basis), there were no appreciable variations in the percentage 
as the plants developed and matured. 

TOTAL EXTRACTIVES 

The figures on total extractives represent the sum of the percentages 
of alcohol-benzene, cold-water, hot-water, and 1 percent hydrocliloric 
acid extractives. In the culms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1) the percentr 
age generally declined, although not regularly, as the plants matured. 
When the plants were young, approximately 61 percent of the plant 
substance (calculated on a moisture-free and ash-free basis) could be 
removed by successive extraction with alcohol-benzene solution, cold 
water, hot water, and 1 percent hydrochloric acid, while at maturity 
only about 41 percent could thus be extracted. In the roots (table 4) 
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the percentages of total extractives showed the same trend as tliat of 
the culms; sheaths, and leaves. However, the percentages in the 
chaflF (table 2) and in the rachises and branches of the panicles (table 3) 
did not vary appreciably with the increase in the age of the plants. 

The results on the total extractives of the samples used for deter- 
mination of lignin, which were not corrected for the crude protein and 
soluble ash, showed the same trend as those discussed above. 

URONIC ACIDS 

Uronic acids are constituents of two substances of vegetable origin, 
namely, the pectins and the hemicelluloses. The uronic acid content 
of these two materials, however, is not the same; the pectins contain 
a much greater percentage of these acids than do the hemicelluloses. 



AGE OF PLANTS (DAYS) 


Ficutrb 4.— Percentage of uronic acid anhydrides (on a moist iire-freo and ash- 
free basis) in culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises and branches of the 
panicles, and roots of oat plants at successive stages of growth. 

As the plants grow older, the percentage of pectin, particularly of 
lignified tissues, decreases, so that the percentage of uronic acids in 
the plant would necessarily decrease. This explains the results found 
in the determination of the percentage of uronic acids (calculated as 
anhydrides) in the ciilms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1 and fig. 4) of 
the oat plants. Similar results were obtained by Phillips and Goss 
{ 38 ) in their experiments with barley. The percentage of uronic acids 
(calculated as anhydrides) in the chaff (table 2 and fig. 4) and in the 
rachises and branches of the panicles (table 3 and fig. 4) showed the 
same tendency, although the decrease in percentage was not uniform 
and regular. The percentage of uronic acids (calculated as anhy- 
drides) in the roots (table 4 and fig. 4) had increased shghtly in the 
fourth harvest period (28 days), after which it decreased slowly as 
the plants developed and matured. In general, the percentage of 
uronic acids in the culms, sheaths, and leaves was greater than in the 
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roots taken from plants of the same age and at the same stage of 
development. 

TOTAL FURFURAL 

When a plant material is distilled with 12 percent hydrochloric 
acid, the total furfural obtained is derived from three principal 
sources, namely, (1) from the uronic acids, (2) from the pentose or 
pentosan fraetion of the polyuronides, and (3) from the pentosan 
fraction forming an integral part of the Cross and Be van cellulose. 
Inasmuch as some of these components increase while others decrease 
as the plant develops and matures and since the percentages of fur- 
fural afforded by these constituents are not the same, the percent- 
ages of total furfural recorded in the tables represent an additive 
effect of several factors of unequal magnitude. 

The percentage of total furfural in the culms, sheaths, and leaves 
(table 1 and fig. 9, A) increased, in general, and reached a maximum 



AGE OF PLANTS (days) 

Figure 5. — Percentage of pentosans (on a moisture-free and ash-free basis) in 
culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises and branches of the panicle, and 
roots of oat plants at successive stages of growth. 

when the plants were 63 days old. Subsequently there was a de- 
crease, but at or near maturity the percentage increased again. In 
the chaff (table 2) and in the rachises and branches of the panicles 
(table 3), the percentages of total furfural showed no appreciable 
variation (except in the samples from the ninth harvest) with the 
increase in the age of the plants. In the roots (table 4 and fig. 9, J?), 
after an increase in the earlier stages of development of the plants, 
there was no great variation in the percentage of total furfural. 

PENTOSANS 

The percentage of pentosans was obtained by deducting from the 
percentage of total furfural the percentage of furfural derived from 
the uronic acids and calculating the difference as pentosans. These 
figures represent, therefore, the total pentose or pentosan units in the 
plant material, irrespective of whether these units occur in the gums, 
hemicelluloses, pectins, or in the Cross and Bevan cellulose. 
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Table 1 atid figure 5 show that tlie iiercentage of penbosans in tlio 
cubns, slieatlis, and leaves increased steadily until tlic plants were 
63 days old. Subsequently tliere was a small decrease in the per- 
centage, but at maturity it had increased again. With the exception 
of the lower third of the sample from the thirteenth harvest (91 days), 
the percentages of pentosans in the samples from the last three 
harvests increased from the bottom of the stalk upward. In the 
chaff (table 2 and fig. 5) and in the rachiscs and branches of the 
panicles (table 3 and fig. 5), the highest percentage of pentosans was 
found in the samples from the ninth harvest (63 days). In the plants 
from subsequent harvests, the percentage of pentosans had decreased, 
but at maturity it had increased somewhat. In the roots (table 4 



Fioube 6.— Percentage of Cross and Bevati cellulose (on a luoisture-froe and ash- 
free basis) in culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises and branches of the 
panicles, and roots of oat plants at successive stages of growth. 

and fig. 5), the percentage of pentosans increased in the early stages 
of the development of the plants, tlien it decreased somewhat, and in 
samples taken after the ninth harvest (63 days) there was little 
variation. 

CROSS AND BEVAN CELLULOSE 

Table 1 and figure 6 show that the percentage of Cross and Sevan 
cellulose in the culms, sheaths, and leaves increased from 26.5 percent 
(calculated on a moisture-free and ash-free basis) in the young seedlings 
to nearly twice this amount in the mature plants. The increase, 
however, was not even or regular. Similar results were obtained by 
Norman <$8) and by Phillips and Goss {88) in their experiments with 
barley. In the main, in the samples from the last three harvest 
imnod^ the percentage of Cross and Bevan cellulose decreased in the 
culms from the bottom upward, although in some cases the decreases 
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were not significant. The percentage of Cross and Bevtm cellulose in 
the chaff (table 2 and fig. 6) was irregular. From an initial percentage 
of 36.1 (calculated on moisture-free and ash-free basis), it had de- 
creased to 31.5 'when the plants were 84 days old, and then at maturity 
it had increased to about 36 again. In general, the percentage of 
Cross and Bevan cellulose in the chaff was found to be considerably 
less than in the culms, sheaths, and leaves taken from plants of the 
same age and at the same stage of development. The percentage of 
Cross and Bevan cellulose in the rachises and branches of the panicles 
(table 3 and fig. 6) decreased from 38.3 (calculated on a moisture-free 
and ash-free basis) when the plants were 63 days old to 35.8 when 
the plants were 77 days old. Subsequently the percentage gradually 
increased until at maturity it was 46.3. The percentage of Cross 
and Bevan cellulose in the roots (table 4 and fig. 6) increased very 
little as the plants grew and developed. Attention is called particu- 
larly to the fact that in the young plants the percentage of Cross and 
Bevan cellulose was much greater in the roots than in the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves. This has also been found to be true of the per- 
centages of methoxyl in extracted plant material and lignin. The 
significance of this, insofar as it may thro^v light on the possible 
origin of lignin in the plant, will be discussed elsewhere in this paper. 

FURFURAL AND XYLAN IN CROSS AND BEVAN CELLULOSE 

The percentage of furfural yielded by the Cross and Bevan cellulose 
of the culms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1 and fig. 9) and, of course, 
also the xylan (calculated as percentage of the Cross and Bevan cellu- 
lose and as percentage of the original i)lant material) increased some- 
what as the plants grew older. The increase, however, was neither 
consistent nor even. Similar results were obtained by Norman {28) 
and by Phillips and Goss {38) in their studies of the barley plant and 
by Norman {29) and Norman and Richardson {30) in their experi- 
ments on ryegrass. In the chaff (table 2) and in the rachises and 
branches of the panicles (table 3) the percentages of furfural (also 
calculated as xylan) in the Cross and Bevan cellulose did not show 
any pronounced variation with the increase in the age of the plants. 
In" the roots the variations in percentage were rather irregular (table 
4). In the early stages of the development of the plants, the per- 
centage increased, then it decreased, but as the plants approached 
maturity there was again a small increase. 

CELLULOSE 

The percentage of cellulose in the culms, sheaths, and leaves (table 1 
and fig. 7) increased rapidly as the plants grew older. The iimrease, 
however, was not regular. Similar results were obtained by Phillips 
and Goss {38) in their study of the composition of the barley plant 
successive stages of growtli. The percentage of cellulose in the chaff 
(table 2 and fig 7) did not vary greatly with the increase in the age of 
the plants. From an initial percentage of 26.8 (calculated on moisture- 
free and ash-free basis) when the plants were 63 days old, it had 
decreased to 23.5 when the plants were 84 days old, and then at 
maturity it had increased again to 27.3. The percentage of cellulose 
in the I’achises and branches of the panicles (table 3 and fig. * ) 
creased, although not in a regular manner, as the plants grew older. 
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In tlie roots, liowever, the jjercentsige of cellulos«\ did not iniitorially 
change (table 4 and fig. 7). 

REDUCING AND NONUEDUCINCI SUGARS 

The percentages of reducing and nonreducing sugars (calculated 
as glucose and sucrose, respectively) in the culms, sheaths, and leaves 
(table 1) increased, in general, until heading time (ninth harvest), 
after which they decreased rapidly so that at maturity the percentages 
of both wore quite neg%ible. Similar results were reported by 
Collins and Spiller (7). In the chaff (table 2) and in tlie rachises and 
branches of the panicles (table 8), the percentages of reducing and 
nonreducing sugars showed the same trend as those in the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves; that is, they increased in the earlier stages of 
development of the plants, after which they deedined rapidly. Be- 



Figurb 7. — Percentage of cellulose (on a moisture-free and ash-free basis) in 
culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises and branches of the panicles, and 
roots of oat plants at successive stages of growth. 

cause of lack of sufficient material, the percentages of reducing and 
nonreducing sugars in the roots were not determined. 

LIGNIN, AND NITROGEN, ASH, AND MBTHOXYL IN THE LIGNIN 

Table 1 and figure 8 show that, in general, the percentage of l^nin 
in the culms, sheaths, and leaves increased as the plants grew older. 
In the first sample the percentage of lignin, calculated on the moisture- 
free and ash-free plant material, was 1.86, and in the last sample, 
when the plants were mature, it was 10.93 (mean value of the per- 
centages of the plants from the last harvest period). Phillips, David- 
son, and "Weihe (36) found that in the wheat plant the percentage of 
lignin increased with the age of the plant. Similar results were ob- 
tained by Phillips and Goss (38) with the barlev plant. 

The percentage of nitrogen in the lignin (table 1) decreased as the 
plant grew and matured. The percentage of nitrogen in the lignin 
residue from the first sample was 4.34, while in the lignin from the 
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fiilly mature plant it was only 0.69 (the means value of the percentages 
of nitrogen in lignin from the last harvest period). Undoubtedly this 
was due to the fact that the percentage of nitrogen decreases as the 
plant grows older and matures. 

The figures on the percentage of methoxyl in the ash-free lignin 
and in the so-called pure lignin from the culms, sheaths, and leaves 
(table 1 and fig. 3) show that there was a gradual increase as the plants 
grew older. It is rather difficult to explain this fact on the basis of 
Klason's (20) hypothesis that lignin is synthesized by the plant from 
coniferyl alcohol or coniferyl aldehyde. If this were the case the per- 
centage of methoxyl in the lignin would show" no such variation. 



The percentage of ash in the lignin from the culms, sheaths, and 
leaves (table 1) varied considerably, but in general it decreased as the 
plants grew older. 

The percentage of lignin and the percentages of nitrogen and me- 
thoxyl in the lignin in the chaff and in the rachises and branches of 
the panicles are given in tables 2 and 3, respectively. The percent- 
ages of lignin are shown graphically in figure 8. In general, the per- 
centages show the same trend as those of the cuhns, sheaths, and 
leaves. The percentages of ash in the fignin, however, differ markedly 
from those recorded in table 1, that is, they increase as the plant grows 
older. This is particularly striking in the chaff (table 2), in which 
the percentage of ash in the lignin at maturity was more than 50. 
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lu tlie roots, however, the percentage t)f celliiloso did not materially 
change (table 4 and fig. 7). 

REDUCING AND NONREDUCING SUGARS 

The percentages of reducing and nonroducing sugai-s (calculated 
as glucose and sucrose, respectively) in the culms, sheaths, and leaves 
(table 1) increased, in general, until heading time (ninth harvest), 
after which they decreased rapidly so that at maturity the percentages 
of both were ‘quite negligible. Similar results were reported by 
Collins and Spiller (7). In the chaff (table 2) and in the rachises and 
branches of the panicles (table 3), the percentages of reducing and 
nonreducing sugara showed the sanie trend as those in the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves; that is, they increased in the earlier stages of 
development of the plants, after wdiich they declined I’apidly. Be- 



Fiotire 7. — Percentage of cellulose (on a moisture-free and ash-free basis) in 
culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises and branches of the panicles, and 
roots of oat plants at successive stages of growth. 

cause of lack of sufficient material, the percentages of reducing and 
nonreducing sugars in the roots were not determined. 

LIGNIN, AND NITROGEN, ASH, AND METHOXYL IN THE LIGNIN 

Table 1 and figure 8 show that, in general, the percentage of lignin 
in the culms, sheaths, and leaves increased as the plants grew older. 
In the first sample the percentage of lignin, calculated on the moisture- 
free and ash-free plant material, was 1.86, and in the last sample, 
when the plants were mature, it was 10.93 (mean value of the per- 
centages of the plants from the last harvest period). Phillips, David- 
son,_ and Weihe {36) found that in the wheat plant the percentage of 
lignin increased with the age of the plant. &milar results were ob- 
tained by P hilli ps and Goss {S8) with the barley plant. 

The percentage of nitrogen in the lignin (table 1) decreased as the 
plant grew and matured. The percentage of nitrogen in the lignin 
residue from the first sample was 4.34, while in the lignin from the 
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fully mature plant it was only 0.69 (the means value of the percentages 
of nitrogen in lignin from the last harvest period). Undoubtedly this 
was due to the fact that the percentage of nitrogen decreases as the 
plant grows older and matures. 

The figures on the percentage of methoxyl in the ash-free lignin 
and in the so-called pure lignin from the culms, sheaths, and leaves 
(table 1 and fig. 3) show that there was a gradual increase as the plants 
grew older. It is rather difficult to explain this fact on the basis of 
Klason’s (^0) hypothesis that lignin is synthesized by the plant from 
coniferyl alcohol or coniferyl aldehyde. If this were the case the per- 
centage of methoxyl in the lignin would show no such variation. 



The percentage of ash in the lignin from the culms, sheaths, and 
leaves (table 1) varied considerably, but in general it decreased as the 
plants grew older. 

The percentage of lignin and the percentages of nitrogen and me- 
thoxyl in the lignin in the chaff and in the racldses and branches of 
the panicles are given in tables 2 and 3, respectively. The percent- 
ages of lignin are shown graphically in figure 8. In general, the per- 
centages show the same trend as those of the culms, sheaths, and 
leaves. The percentages of ash in the lignin, however, differ markedly 
from those recorded in table 1, that is, they increase as the plant grows 
older. This is particularly striking in the chaff (table 2), in which 
the percentage of ash in the lignin at maturity was more than 50. 
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The percentages of lignin in the roots, as well as the percentages of 
nitrogen, methoxyl, and ash in the lignin, are given in table 4. The 
percentages of lignitr and methoxyl in the lignin of the roots are shown 
graphically m figures 8 and 3 B, respectively. Those constituents 
in the roots show the same general trend as_ those in the culms, sheaths, 
and leaves, that is, the percentages of lignin and methoxyl in the 
lignin increase, while the percentage of nitrogen in the lignin decreases 
as the plants grow older. The figures on the percentages of ash in 
the lignin from the roots are rather erratic because, as already ex- 
plained, it was not possible to free the roots entii’ely from inorganic 
material. 

PROTEIN EXTRACTED BY HOT AND COLD WATER 

Table 5 gives the percentages of crude protein in the cold- and hotr- 
water extracts (expressed also as the percentage of the total crude 
pi’otein) in the culms, sheaths, and leaves, the chaff, the rachiscs ami 
branches of the panicles, ami the roots, respectively, at successive 
stages of growth. 

Table 5 shows that the percentages of protein extracted from the 
culms, sheaths, and leaves and the roots by both cold and hot water 
water followed the same general trend as those of the total crude 
protein, that is, after an initial increase they decreased as the plant 
grew older. This decrease, however, was not always regular. The 
data on the rachises and branches of the panicles sliow no initial in- 
crease in the percentage of crude protein extracted by cold water, 
but the percentage extracted by hot water follows the same trend as 
that extracted from the culms, sheaths, and leaves and the roots. 
With few exceptions, the protein extracted by the cold water, ex- 
pressed as percentage of the plant material and as percentages of the 
total crude protein, was considerably greater than that removed by 
the hot water. The percentages of protein extracted from the chaff 
by the cold and hot water were rather irregular. In some instances, 
a greater percentage of protein was extracted by the cold water, while 
in others this was reversed. 

Table 5. — Crude protein in cold- and hot-water extracts of the various parts of oat 
plants at successive stages of growth 


[Oalculatod on basis of nioi-sture-free and ash-freo plant raateriall 
CULMS, SEEATUS, AND LEAVES 



Age of 

Total crude 

Crude protein extracted by 

- 


plants 

protein 

Cold woter 

Hot water 


Days 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent oj 
total 

Percent 

Percent of 
total 

1 

7 

38.12 

2.12 

6. 66 

2.37 

6.22 


14 

41,60 

2. 19 

5.28 

2.99 

7.20 

3 

21 

42.69 

6.29 

12.39 

2.48 

6. 81 

4 

2S 

46.00 

10.66 

23.47 

1.94 

4.31 

5 

35 

41. 19 

8.62 

20.93 

2.12 

6,15 

5 

42 , 

31.00 

3.86 

12.45 

1.60 

5. 16 

7 

49 

19.31 

2.86 

14.81 

L23 

6.37 

B 

66 

14.88 

2. 10 

l‘4.n 

.68 

4. 57 

9 ' 

63 

8.12 

1.40 

17.24 

.60 

7.39 

10 

70 

5.75 

.54 

9,39 

.54 

9.39 

11 

77 

5.31 

.43 

8.10 

.47 

8.85 

12 

S4 

4.00 

.40 

10.00 

.31 

7.75 

13, lower third 

01 

2.19 

,32 

14.61 

.16 ‘ 

7.30 

13, middle third 

01 

2.76 

.36 

13.09 

.18 

6.64 
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Table 5. — Crude protein in cold'- and hot-water extracts of the various parts of oat 
plants at successive stages of growth — Continued 


CULMS, SHEATHS, AND LEAVES-Continued 


linrvest No. 



Crufle protein extracted by 

- 

Age of 
plants 

Total crude 
protein 

Cold water 

Hot water 

13, upper third 

Days 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent of 
total 

Percent 

Percent of 
total 

91 

3.00 

.16 

5. 33 

.21 

7. 00 

14, lower third 

98 

2.31 

.26 

11. 26 

.21 

9. 09 

14, middle third 

98 

1.88 

.23 

12.23 

.23 

12. 23 

14, upper third--, 

15, lower third 

98 

2. 19 

.22 

10.04 1 

.22 

10.04 

105 

1.75 

.22 

12. 57 

.22 

12. 57 

15, middle third 

1.05 

2.12 

.25 

11. 79 

.20 

9.43 

15, upper third 

105 

2.44 

.37 

15. 16 

.21 

8.61 


CHAFF 


9 

63 

12.56 

1. 29 

10. 27 

0. 71 

5. 65 

10. 

70 

13.38 

1.05 

7.85 

1.05 

7. 85 

a.— 

77 

13.44 

.64 

4. 76 

.77 

.^73 

12 

84 

9.94 

.62 

6.24 

.74 

7. 44 

13 - 

91 

7.62 

.35 

1 4.59 

.62 

8. 14 

14 

98 

5.38 

! .45 

1 8.36 

.50 

9. 29 

15 

1 105 

5.88 

.50 

1 8.50 

.50 

8.50 


RACHISES AND BRANCHES OF THE PANICLES 


9 

63 

10.81 

2.16 

19. 98 

0.63 

5.83 

10 

70 

9.06 

1.69 

18.65 

.64 

7. 06 

11 

77 

9.19 

.59 

6. 42 

.59 

6.42 

12 

84 

7.56 

.48 

6. 35 

.44 

5. 82 

13 

91 

4.88 

.31 

6. 35 

.31 

6. 35 

14 

98 

4.26 

.28 

6. 59 

.24 

6.65 

“ 

105 

4.00 

.32 

8.00 

.27 j 

6.75 


ROOTS 


11 

21 

7 

14 

1 13. 69 

0-96 

1 7.01 

0.82 

5.99 

3 

21 

16.69 

2.77 

16.60 

1.17 

7.01 

4 

28 

13.02 

2.66 

19.6:1 

1.03 

7.56 

5 - 

35 

14.25 

1. 77 

13.42 

1.00 

7.02 


42 

8.88 

.99 

11. 15 

.66 

7.43 

7 

49 

6.81 

.89 

33.07 

.63 

9.25 

8 

66 

5.06 

.58 

11.46 

.48 

9.49 

9_v 

63 

7.81 

1. 23 

16.75 

.50 

6.40 

10 

70 

3.60 

.52 

14. 86 

.36 

10.28 

11 

77 

3.06 

.56 1 

18. 30 

.22 

7.19 


84 

2.31 

.19 

8. 22 

.19 

8. 22 


91 

2.19 

.26 

11.87 

.13 

5.94 

14 

98 i 

2.00 

.18 

9.00 

.12 

6.00 

15 J' 

105 

1.88 

.29 

15.42 

.17 

9.04 


I Samples from harvo.sts 1 and 2 were combined and analyzed. 


FURFURAL YIELDED BY SEVERAL COMPONENTS OF THE OAT PLANT 

Table 6 shows the percentages of furfural yielded by several com- 
ponents of the culms, sheaths, and leaves, the chaff, the rachises and 
branches of the panicles, and the roots, respectively, of the oat plants 
at successive stages of growth. The figures in the third column of the 
table are taken from tables 1-4, respectively, and are inserted here 
for the sake of completeness and comparison. The figures in the 
fourth column were obtained by dividing by 4.60 the percentages of 
uronic acid anhydrides (ash-free basis) recorded in tables 1-4. The 
figures in the sixth column were obtained by multiplying the percent- 
age of Cross and Bevan cellulose (ash-free basis) by the percentage of 
furfural in the Cross and Bevan cellulose (using the corresponding data 




ill tables 1-4), and dividing; the result by 100. Tlie figures in the 
eighth column represent the difference between the percentage of total 
furfural (third column) and the sum of the percentage of furfural from 
the urouic acid anhydrides and that from the pentose fraction of Cross 
and Bevan cellulose (fourth and sixth columns, respectively). The 



Figure 9,— Percentage of furfural yielded by several components of (A) the 
leaves and (B) the roots of oat plants at successive stages of 
growth. (All values are on a moisture-free and ash-free basis.) 


%ures in the last column were obtained in each case by multiplying 
the percentage of furfural from the pentoses of the polyuronides 
(eighth column) by the factor 1.736. The data recorded in table 6 
on toe culms, sheaths, and leaves and the roots are shown graphically 
in figure 9. » r j 
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Table 6. — Furfural yielded by several conipouenis of the various parts of the oat plant 
at successive stages of growth 

[Calculated on basis of moisture-free and ash-frec plant material] 

CULMS, SHEATHS, AND LEAVES 


Harvest No. 

Age of 
plants 

Total 

fur- 

fural 

Furfural from— 

Uronic acids 

Pentose of Cross 
and Bevan 
cellulose 

Pentoses of 
polyuronides 

Pentoses 

©f 

polyuron- 
ides cal- 
culated 
as xylose 





Percent \ 


Percent 


Percent 



Day^ 

Percent 

Percent 

of total 

Percent 

of total 

Percent 

of total 

Percent 

1_ 

7 

7.74 

1.81 

23. 39 






2 

1 14 

7.56 

1 1.72 

22.75 






Z 

21 

8. 54 

1 1.86 

21.78 

2. 78 

32.55 

3.90 

45.67 

6.77 

4 

28 

9. 03 

1.90 

21.04 

3.28 

36. 32 

3.85 

42.64 

6. 68 

5 

35 

8. 86 

1 1.72 

19.41 

3.24 

36. 57 

1 3.90 

44.02 

6. 77 

6 

42 

9.69 

1.45 

14.96 

3. 56 

36.74 

4.68 

48.30 

8. 12 

7 

49 

12. 62 

1.30 

10.30 

4.46 

35. 34 

6. 86 

54.36 

11.91 

8. 

56 

13. 00 

1.21 

9. 31 

4. 44 

34.15 

7.35 

66. 54 

12.76 

9 

63 

17.25 

1.09 

6.32 

5.85 

33,91 

10.31 

69.77 

17.90 

10 

70 

15.78 

1.02 

6.46 

5. 78 

I 36.63 

8.98 

56.91 

15.59 

n 

77 

14.48 

1.19 

8.22 

5. 66 

1 39.09 

7.63 

62. 69 

13. 25 

12 

84 

15. 15 

1.28 

8.45 

5.79 

38.22 

8. OS 

53.33 

14,03 

13,, lower third 

91 

15.70 

1.24 

7.90 1 

6. 46 

41.15 

8.00 

50.95 

13.89 

13, middle third 

91 

15.50 

1.16 

7.48 i 

5.87 

37.87 

8.47 

1 54.65 

14.70 

13, upper third 

91 

16.44 

1.16 

7.06 

5. 55 

33.76 

9.73 

59.18 

16.89 

14, lower third 

98 

16.46 

1.24 

7.53 

6. 89 

41.86 

8.33 

SO. 61 

14.46 

14, middle third 

98 

16,52 

1.23 

7.45 

6.59 

39.89 

8.70 

52. 66 

15.10 

14, upper third 

98 

17. 13 

1.24 

7.24 

6. 62 

38.65 

9.27 

54.11 

16.09 

15, lower third 

105 

15. 87 

1.31 

8.25 

6. 68 

41.47 

7.98 

50.28 

13.85 

15, middle third 

105 

15. 98 

1.20 

7.51 

6.14 

38. 42 

8.64 

64.07 

15.00 

15, upper third 

105 

17.11 

1.16 

6.78 

6.09 

35. 59 

9.86 

57.63 

17.12 


CHAFF 


9 

63 

21.12 

1.28 

6,06 

6.02 

28.50 

13.82 

65.44 

23.99 

10. 

70 

17.70 

1. 17 

6.61 

5.14 

29.04 

11.39 

64.35 

19.77 

11 

77 

17.26 

l.(H) 

5.79 

5.94 

34.42 

10.32 

59. 79 

17.92 

12.„. 

84 

17,20 

1.03 

5.99 

5.16 

30.00 

11.01 

64.01 

19.11 

13 

91 i 

17.70 i 

1.14 

6.44 

5.65 

31.92 

10.91 

61.64 

18.94 

14 

98 ‘ 

19.60 

1.17 

5,97 

5.44 

27.76 

12.99 

66.27 

22.55 

15. 

105 

10.76 

1.13 

5.72 

5. 49 

27.78 

13.14 

66.50 

22.81 


RACHISES AND BRANCHES OF THE PANICLES 


9 

63 

20.48 

1.25 

6.10 

6.12 

29. 88 

13, 11 

64.02 

22, 76 

10 

70 

18.83 

1.04 

5.62 

6. 24 

33.14 

11.55 

61.34 

20.06 

n 

77 

17,02 

1.00 

5.88 

6. 15 

36.13 

9.87 

57.99 

17.13 

12 

84 i 

16.68 

.96 

5.76 

6.09 

36.51 

9.63 

57. 73 

16.72 

13 

91 

19.10 ! 

1.06 

5.55 

6.21 

32.51 

11.83 

61.94 

20.54 

14 

98 ' 

19.44 ‘ 

1.02 

5,25 

T. 65 

38.84 

10.87 

55.91 i 

18.87 

15 

105 

19.78 

1,03 

5.21 

7.54 i 

38.12 

11. 21 

56.67 

19.46 


ROOTS 


1 

7 









2 

14 










3 - --- 

21 

16.99 

1.39 

8.18 






4 

28 

17.90 

1.52 

8.49 

6.58 

36.76 

9.80 

54.76 

17.01 

5 

35 

17.67 

1.39 

7.87 

6.12 

34.63 

10. 16 

67.50 

17.64 

6 -.- 

42 

20.15 

1.25 

6.20 

8.82 

43. 77 

10.08 

60.03 

17.60 

7 

49 

19.00 

1.26 

6.63 

7.65 

40.26 

10.09 

53.11 

17.62 

8 - 

56 

18.43 

1.26 

6.84 

7.35 

39.88 

9.82 

53.28 

17.06 

9 

63 

15.95 

1.18 

7.40 

6.29 

39.44 

8.48 

53.16 

14.72 

10 - 

70 

17.06 

1.24 

7.27 

6.49 

38.04 

9.33 

54.69 

16.20 

11 

77 

16.81 

1.13 

6.72 

7,65 

45.51 

8.03 

47. 77 

13.94 

12 

84 

17.47 

1.17 

6.70 

7.25 

41.60 

9,05 

61.80 

15.71 

13 - 

91 

18.07 

1.13 

6.25 

7.92 

43.83 

9.02 

49.92 

15.66 

14 

98 

17,60 

1.10 

6.25 

7.78 

44.20 

8.72 

49.55 

15.14 

15 - 

106 

17.73 

1.16 

6.54 

7.86 : 

44.33 

8.71 

49.13 

IS. 12 
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Table G and figure 9, A, show that after a slight variation during 
the early developinoiit of the plants the j)ereentage of furfural fur- 
nished by the uronic acids of the culms, sheaths, and leaves remained 
fairly constant as the plants grow older and jnatured. When tlu', 
plants were young al)out 23 percent of the total furfural was yi(?lded 
by the uronic acids. In tlie later stages of the dovcloi)nient of the 
plants, liowover, this laid decreased considerably so that it ranged 
only from 6.7S to 8.25 percent. vSimilar results w^ere obtained in 
previous studies with the barley plant (38), It will bo observed from 
column 5, that in the samples from harvests 13, 14, and 15, the 
percentage of furfural from the lower, middle, and upper tliirds 
followed in every case a regular descending order. ^ The percentage 
of furfural yielded by the Cross and Bevan cellulose increased, though 
not regularly, as the plant grew older and matured. As in the caise 
of the furfural from the uronic acids, the percentage of furfural 
decreased in the main, from the bottom of the stalk upward (harvest 
Nos. 13, 14, and 15). The percentage of furfural yielded by the 
pentoses of the polyuronides increased at first. It reached a maximum 
in the sample from the ninth harvest period, and subsequently declined 
somewhat, though not regularly, as the plant matured. Tlie per- 
centages of furfural from the pentoses of the polyuronides in the 
samples from the lower, middle, and upper thirds of harvests 13, 14, 
and 15 varied considerably, but here the percer\tage of furfural 
increased regularly from the lower third of the stalk upward. 
Throughout the development of the plant, the greatest percentage of 
the total furfural is furnished by the pentoses of the polyuronides. 
The figures in the last column show, of course, the same tendency as 
those recorded in the eighth column. 

Table 6 shows that the percentages of furfural yielded by the 
uronic acids, the pentose fraction of Cross and Bevan cellulose, and 
the pentoses of the ])olyuronides of the chaff varied little with, the 
increase in the age of the plant. Here, also, the greatest percentage 
of the total furfural wuis derived from the pentoses of the polyuronides; 
at maturity this a-mounted to more than (>() percent of the total 
furfural. 

The percentage of furfural yielded by the urojiic acids of the 
rachises and braiudies of the panicles tlecreased slightly, whereas the 
percentage of furfural from the Cross and Bevan cellulose increased, 
although not regularly, as the plants matured. The percentage of 
furfural derived from the pentoses of the polyuronides decreased 
somewhat as the plants matured. At maturity more than 56 percent 
of the total furfural was furnished by the pentoses of the polyuronides. 
In the plants from harvest No. 9, this amounted to more than 64 
percent. 

Table 6 and figure 9, B, show that the furfural yielded by the 
uronic acids from the roots decreased slightly as the plants grew older, 
wliile the percentage of furfural from the pentose fraction of Cross 
and Bevan cellulose was rather irregular. After an initial increase, 
it decreased, and finally as the plants matured it again increased 
somewhat. The percentage of furfural yielded by the pentoses of the 
polyuronides from the roots increased at first, and then decreased a 
little as the plants matured. In this case also, the greatest percentage 
of the total furfural was furnished by the pentoses of the polyuronides. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FIRMLY BOUND METHOXYL GROUPS BETWEEN LIGNIN AND 
NONLIGNIN CONSTITUENTS 

The distribution of the firmly bound inethoxyl groups between the 
lignin and the nonlignin constituents in various parts of the oat 
plant at successive stages of grow'tli is shown in table 7. The table 
shows that the lignin raethoxyl in 100 gin. of plant material, as well 
as the percentage of lignin methoxyl calculated on the basis of the 
total firmly bound methoxyl, in the culms, sheaths, and leaves in- 
creased as the plant grew and matured. To be sure, this increase 
was not always regular, but the figures, in general, show an up\vard 
trend. In the fully mature plant, more than 80 percent of the total 
firmly bound methoxyl in the culms, sheaths, and leaves was found in 
the lignin. In the eariy stages of the development of the plant, the 
methoxyl not in the lignin, expressed as percentage of the total 
firmly bound methoxyl, was rather high, but the percentage of this 
decreased, in the main, as the plant grew older and matured. It has 
been shown by O’Dwyer (34) j Schmidt and his coworkers (44), a^^d 
by Hagglund and Sandehn (18) that in wood some of the firmly bound 
methoxyl groups are found also in the carbohydrate fraction. Ander- 
son and Otis (1) identified methoxy glucuronic acid as one of the con- 
stituents of mesquite gum. Sands and Gary (4^) and Sands and 
Nutter (43) showed that the hemicelluloses of mesquite wood con- 
tained the methoxyl group and that this group was associated with 
the fragment of hemicellulose that contained the uronic acid. Kurth 
and Kitter (33) found 3.2 percent of methoxyl in spruce ^‘holocellu- 
lose,” which was presumably freed entirely of lignin. 

The lignin methoxyl in 100 gm. of plant material and the percentage 
of lignin methoxyl calculated on the basis of the total firmly bound 
methoxyl in the chaff and in the rachises and branches of the panicles 
did not increase very much as the plants grew and matured. At 
maturity, practically 90 and 85 percent, respectively, of the total 
firmly bound methoxyl was with the lignin. 

The lignin methoxyl in 100 gm. of the roots increased almost reg- 
ularly as the plants grew older. In comparing these data with those 
for the culms, sheaths, and leaves, it will be observed that in the roots 
the lignin methoxyl in 100 gm. of plant material was great er through- 
out the entire life of the plant. The lignin methoxyl, expressed as 
percentage of the total firmly bound methoxyl, ranged from 70.7 
(harvest No. 3) to 87.0 (when the plants were fully mature). 

WEIGHTS OF PLANTS AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF GROWTH 

The weights of the culms, sheaths, and leaves, the chaff, the rachises 
and branches of the panicles, and the roots actually harvested and 
also the weights calculated on the basis of 100 plants are shown in 
table 8. The results present no special features. In the early stages 
of the development of the plants, the increase in weight in the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves was very rapid so that by the end of the eighth 
harvest period it amounted to approximately 500 times the weight 
at the end of the first week. The weight of the roots also increased, 
although to a smaller extent. In the chaff and in the rachises and 
branches of the panicles, the weight of dry matter increased at first, 
but later as maturity approached it decreased. This was presumably 
due to a translocation of some of the constituents from the chaff and 
panicles to the seed. 
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Table 8 . — Weight of plants at different stages of growth 
[Calculated on moisture-free basis] 
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I Does not include weight of the grain. 

* Total weights of culms, sheaths, and leaves. 
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WEIGPITS OF DIFFERENT CONSTITUENTS AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLANT 

The weights of the more important constituents of tlio S(wera.l ])arts 
of tJie oat "plant at successive stages of growtli a-re shown in table 9. 
In all cases, the results were calculated on the basis of 100 plants. 

The data, on the ash. (‘-all for no s|nicial (*.<)ttun(ui.t. Th(u*(‘, wa,s a. 

constant incu'ease in tJu^ acjtual (imuitity of a.sh in eacJi [)a,rt during 
the greatest portion of the life of tlie plants. In the hiter stages of 
development, there was a de<‘rease in the (piantity of ash, due pi’c- 
suinably to a translocation of the inorgajiic matter, in pa.rt a-t least, 
to the seed. At maturity, the ash content of certain pa,rts of tlie 
plant again increased somewhat. 

The quantity of crude protein in all j)arts of the oat plant (‘,xc(‘-pt 
the rachises and branches of the panicle increased rapidly during th(‘. 
first part of the life of the plant, and then decreased steadily, although 
not always regularly, as the plant developed and nuiturcd. In gen- 
eral, the quantity of crude protein in the rachises and branches of tlu^ 
panicle decreased during the development of tJio j)hmt. 

In tlie total plant the content of total itudhoxyl as w(ill a,s th(‘. 
inethoxyl in the cxtnicted jihint material increased, although not 
regularly, as the plant developed a.nd nuiturcd. 
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Table 9. Weight of various constituents in 100 oat plants at dif event stages of growth — Continued 
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The quantities of the various extractives in 100 plants recorded in 
table 9 may conyenieTitly be considered together. In the earlier stages 
of the growth of the plants the weights of the extractives increased 
rapidly, but in the later stages they decreased. The only exception to 
this is the l-percent hydrochloric acid extractives, for which the figures 
show, in the main, an upward trend. 

In general, the uronic acids in the culms, sheaths, and leaves and 
the total in the plants increased as the plants grew older and matured, 
except in the materials from harvests 13 and 14. It will be noted 
throughout this table that the results from harvests 13 and 14 are, in 
every case, not in harmony with the rest of the data. However, the 
figures on the uronic acids in the chaff and the roots show at first an 
upward and later a downward trend. In the rachises and branches of 
the panicles there was a general decrease. 

The content of furfural-yielding constituents in 100 plants, as well 
as the total pentosans, increased (with one or two exceptions) as the 
plants grow and developed. The greatest increase, of course, occurred 
in the culms, sheaths, and leaves. 

The Cross and Bevan cellulose, xylan in Cross and Bevan cellulose, 
and cellulose increased irregularly as the planife grew and matured. 
The apparent decrease noted in the plants from harvests 13 and 14 
is believed to be due to experimental error. 

The data on the reducing and nonreducing sugars are incomplete 
because there was not enough material for analysis. The results pre- 
sented on the content of these sugars in the culms, sheaths, and leaves, 
chaff, and rachises and branches of the panicles indicate that there 
was a rapid increase in the quantities of these sugars in the early stages 
of the development of the plants. As the plant grew older and ma- 
tured, there was a rapid decline in the content of reducing and non- 
reducing sugars. No doubt to a considerable extent this was due to 
a translocation of the sugars from the culms and leaves to the seed, 
where they w^ere stored in the form of starch. 

The data on the lignin show that this constituent increased thx'ough- 
out the life of the plants. The data on the w^eight of lignin at different 
stages of the development of the plants when taken in conjunction 
with the data on cellulose are interesting. It will be observed that the 
actual quantities of both these components increased as the plants 
grew older, and therefore there is no direct evidence that the lignin 
increased at the expense of the cellulose. 

DISCUSSION 

Cross, Bevan, and Beadle (5, p. 179) consider that lignification is a 
process whereby there is a continuous modification of the cellulose, 
which is ultimately converted into lignin. In support of this hypoth- 
esis they state that 'fiignocelluloses in the first year of growth con- 
tain 70-80 p.ct. cellulose, the woods, on the other hand, 50-60 p.ct.” 
As has already been pointed out elsewhere in this paper, results on per- 
centage composition may be misleading in that they indicate the rela- 
tive amount of each component but not the absolute quantity. A 
decrease in the percentage of cellulose does not necessarily mean that 
there was an actual disappearance of this substance, but rather that 
some of the other components increased at a much more rapid rate. 
The absolute quantity of cellulose present may have remained the 
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same or even may have increased somewhat. Tho results on the per- 
centages and on the absolute quantities of lignin and cellulose obtained 
in this investigation show definitely that both these constituents in- 
creased as the plant developed and*^ grew to maturity. There was no 
indication that the plant synthesized lignin at the expense of the cel- 
lulose. Moreover, considering the structure of cellulose and its func- 
tion in the vegetable kingdom, it does not seem reasonable to suppose 
that it is used by the plant as an intermediate or as a starting material 
for the s^mthesis of other substances. There is every indication that 
cellulose is an end product, produced by the plant presumably from 
glucose, and is not utilized by it as the starting material for phyto- 
chemical syntheses. Moreover, the presence of a plant enzyme capa- 
ble of bringing about a degradation of cellulose in vivo has never been 
demonstrated. 

The theory that pectin is the parent substance utilized by the plant 
in the s^mthesis of lignin has a certain element of plausibility. Al- 
though no direct determination of pectin was made, the data on the 
content of uronic acids may give, indirectly, an indication of the quan- 
tity of this complex present at various stages of the development of 
the plant. It is realized, of course, that uronic acids are also present 
in the polyuronide liemicelluloses. However, while it is generally 
agreed that the percentage of uronic acid (as anhydride) in the pectins 
is about 70, it is only about one-third this percentage in the poly- 
uronide hemicelluloses. Any appreciable loss of pectin caused by its 
coiwersion into lignin would necessarily reduce the uronic-acid con- 
tent of the plant material, unless it be assumed that the synthesis of 
the polyuronide hemicelluloses is at once stimulated at such an accel- 
erated rate as to compensate for the loss of pectin. "While this is pos- 
sible, the data obtained in this investigation definitely do not support 
this hypothesis. ^ Attention is called again to the results of Buston (Jf) 
on the lignification of a rose shoot. Although there was a rapid in- 
crease in the lignin content, the absolute quantity of pectin did not 
decrease but rather increased somew^hat. ^ All in all, it may be stated 
that the claim that the plant synthesizes lignin from pectin is not sup- 
ported by experimental results and seems, in fact, quite improbable. 

The results obtained in this investigation do not support the con- 
tention of Rassow and Zschenderlein {40) that lignin is synthesized 
by the plant from pentosans. It will be observed (table 9) that the 
absolute quantities of both pentosans and lignin increased as the 
plants grew older and matured. There was no evidence that one was 
synthesized at the expense of the other. 

If we agree that either sucrose or glucose is the first product of 
phytochemical synthesis, it is believed that the plant builds up 
lignin directly from either one of these sugars. Wliether fructose 
alone is used in this synthesis, as claimed by Wislicenus (4^), or 
whether both sugars are utilized for this purpose is, of course, not 
known. It may not be out of place to emphasize, however, that 
lignification is not, as is sometimes assumed, a senescent change. 
Ldgmn is produced even in the very earliest stages of the development 
of the plant. This is clear from the results obtained in this and in 
previous mv^t^ations (Sff, S8). Among the jfirst steps in the syn- 
thesis of hgmn is the production of a substance or substances having 
firtniy bound (in etherlike combination) methoxyl groups. As was 
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pointed out by Browne and Phillips (S), these may be formed in the 
splitting up of carbohydrates, by a process of hydrolysis, oxidation, 
reduction, and dehydration and not necessarily dmectly from formal- 
dehyde by a process of methylation. The presence (table 7) of a 
large quantity of substances, presumably carbohydrates, with firmly 
bound methoxyl groups, which gradually decrease with the increase 
in the content of lignin, lends support to this hypothesis. Whether 
these methoxyl-containing substances are then converted into 
methoxyl derivatives of the pentoses by a jirocess of oxidation and 
decarboxylation (via the uronic acid stage), and these in turn are 
converted further into lignin, is at present not known. It appears 
quite certain, however, that coniferyl alcohol (or aldehyde) is not one 
of the intermediate products in the phytochemical synthesis of lignin. 
The results of this and previous inveistigations (36‘, 38) definitely do 
not support Klasoii’s {20) hypothesis that the plant synthesizes 
lignin from conifeiyl alcohol (or aldehyde) by a process of condensa- 
tion or polymerization. If tMs were true one would expect the 
percentage of methoxyl in the lignin to remain substantially constant. 
The results of this investigation, however, show very conclusively 
that the percentage of methoxyl in the lignin is a variable quantity 
and that it increases markedly as the plant develops and matures 
(see tables 1 , 4, and 7). ^ In view of the results of the preseiit investiga- 
tion, Klason’s hypothesis as to tlie mechanism involved in the phyto- 
chemical synthesis of lignin must be definitely rejected. It appears 
more probable that several intermediate sxibstances are utilized by 
the plant in the synthesis of lignin. These substances do not contani 
the same percentage of methoxyl, and some may even be entirely free 
of this substituent. In the process of synthesis of lignin by the plant, 
these building units are combined in difterent proportions during the 
development of the plant. This would explain the fact that lignin 
isolated at successive stages of the development of the plant differs 
in its methoxyl content. Further research is required to establish 
the nature of the intermediate substances utilized by the plant in the 
synthesis of lignin. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The composition of the culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises 
and branches of the panicle, and roots of the oat plant at successive 
stages of growth was studied with the object of determining the 
nature and percentage of the more important constituents, and thereby 
learning more about the formation of lignin by the growing plant and 
the possible mechanism involved in the process of lignification. 

Alter an initial increase, the percentage of ash in the culms, sheaths, 
and leaves decreased, though irregularly, as the plant matured. 
The percentage of ash in the racMses and branches of the panicle 
showed a similar trend, while that of the chaff increased regularly. 
The percentage of ash in the roots was irregular. In the main, the 
absolute quantity of ash in the plant increased as the plant grew and 
matured. 

The percentage of nitrogen (and crude protein) in the several parts 
of the oat plant studied, after an initial increase, decreased with 
maturity, with the exception of the chaff and the rachises and branches 
of the panicle, which showed a regular decrease. The absolute 
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quantity of nitrogen (and crude protein) increased rapidly during the 
early stages of the growth of the plant, and then decreased steadily, 
although not always regularly, as the plant developed further and 
matured. 

The percentages, as well as the absolute quantities, of inetho.xyl 
in the original and in the e.xtracted plant materials increased, in gen- 
eral, as the plant developed and matured. 

In the earlier stages of growth of the plant, the weight of the vari- 
ous e.xtractives increased rapidly, but in the later stage of its develop- 
ment it decreased somewhat. The only e.xception to this was tlie 
total 1-percent hydrochloric acid extractives, the figures for which 
show, in general, an upward trend. 

After an initial increase, the percentage of uronic acids (as anhy- 
drides) in the c ulm s, sheaths and leaves, and the roots decreased 
slightly as the plant matured. In the chaff and in the rachises and 
branches of the panicle there was also a decrease, although an irregular 
one, as the plant grew older. The weight of the total uronic acids 
(as anhyrides) in the plant increased as the plant developed and grew 
to maturity. 

The percentages of the total furfural and pentosans in the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves mcreased regularly and reached a maximum 
w'hen the plant was 63 days old. Subseciuently there was a decrease, 
but at or near maturity there was a slight increase. After a slight 
variation in the early development of tlie several parts of the plant 
studied, the percentage of furfural furnished by the uronic acids 
remained fairly constant. In the culms, sheaths, and leaves, the per- 
centage of furfural yielded by the uronic acids, expressed as per- 
centage of the total furfural, ranged from 23.4 in the early stages of 
growth to 6.8 at maturity. In the chaff and in the racliises and 
branches of the panicle, the percentage of furfural yielded by the 
uronic acids, expressed as percentage of the total furfural, ranged from 
about 6 in the early stages of growth to a httle over 5 at maturity, 
while in the roots it ranged from about 8.5 to 6.25. The percentage 
of furfural yielded by the Cross and Bevan cellulose of the culms, 
sheaths, and leaves mcreased, though not regularly, as the plant gi’ew 
older and matured. The percentage of furfural yielded by the pentoses 
of the polyuronides of the culms, sheaths, and leaves increased at first 
and then decreased irregularly. As the plant grew older, in each part 
except the roots more than 50 percent of the total furfural was fur- 
nished by the pentoses of the polyuronides. The weights of the total 
furfural-yielding substances and pentosans generally increased as the 
plant grew older and matured. 

The percentages of Cross and Bevan cellulose, as well as the cellu- 
lose of the culms, sheaths, and leaves, and rachises and branches of 
the panicle, increased, but not regularly, as the plant grew older. In 
the roots the percentages of these constituents did not materially 
change. The percentage of xylan in the Cross and Bevan cellulose 
from the culms, sheaths, and leaves, rachises and branches of the pan- 
icle, and roots increased somewhat as the plant grew older, but the 
increase was neither conristsit nor even. The weights of Cross and 
Bevan cellulose, xylan in the Cross and Bevan cellulose, and cellulose 
mcreased rrrt^ularly as the plant grew older. 
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The percentages of reducing and nonreducing sugars (calculated as 
glucose and sucrose, respectively) in the culms, sheaths, and leaves, 
chaff, and rachises and branches of the panicle increased in the early 
stages of growth and then decreased markedly as the plant grew 
older. 

The percentage of lignin, as well as inethoxyl in the lignin, in the 
culms, sheaths, and leaves, chaff, rachises and branches of the panicle, 
and roots generally increased as tlie plant developed and matured. 
The weight of total lignin also increased with the development and 
maturity of the plant. 

In the fully mattire plant, more than 80 percent of the total firmly 
bound methoxyl in the culms, sheaths, and leaves was found in the 
lignin. In the early^ stages of the development of the plant, the 
methoxyl not in the lignin, expressed as percentage of the total firmly 
bound methoxyl, was rather high, but the percentage of this decreased, 
in the main, as the plant grew older and matured. The lignin meth- 
oxyl, expressed as percentage of the total firmly bound methoxyl, in 
the roots ranged from 70.7 to 87.0. 

The results obtained in this investigation indicate that the plant 
does not synthesize lignin from cellulose, pectin, or pentosans. The 
data are also not in hannony with Klason^s hypothesis that coniferyl 
alcohol (or aldehyde) is the mtermediate substance, utilized by the 
plant in the synthesis of lignin. It is suggested that lignin is synthe- 
sized by the plant directly from either glucose or sucrose. Among the 
first steps in the synthesis of lignin is the production of a substance 
or substances having firmly bound (in etherlike combination) meth- 
oxyl groups, which may be formed in the course of splitting up car- 
bohydrates by a process of hydrolysis, oxidation, reduction, and 
dehydration. The observed presence of large quantities of substances, 
presumably carbohydrates, containing firmly bound methoxyl groups 
and the gradual decrease of these substances with the increase in the 
content of lignin lends support to this hypothesis. 
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A MOSAIC DISEASE OF CABBAGE ‘ 

By R. H. Larson, research associate in plant pathology^ University of VTiscoyisin^ 
and formerly agent, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, and J. C. Walker, professor of plant pathology. University of 
Wisconsin, and agent, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops a7id Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 2 

INTRODUCTION 

For several years a mosaic disease has been observed on cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea capitata L.) in southeastern Wisconsin, but not 
until 1934 did it become widely prevalent. Preliminary investigations 
of the disease started in that year have already been reported by 
Blank (4).^ The present writers took up the study in 1936 when the 
great destructiveness of the disease emphasized "the need for more 
detailed information concerning the properties, vectors, and host 
range of the virus. 

The masking of symptoms which may occur on cabbage has un- 
doubtedly delayed recognition of the real severity of this disease. 
Its potential destructiveness was clearly emphasized in 1936 wdien 
widespread occurrence followed a lieavy infestation of cabbage aphids 
which continued for the major part of the growing season. The yield 
from several thousand acres was reduced by approximately one-half, 
and the internal necrosis of heads which became evident at and follovr- 
ing harvest resulted in still further losses. 

^ The object of the present study was to record the symptoms of this 
disease on cabbage and other hosts, to determine the host range of 
the virus, to investigate the means of its transmission and overwinter- 
ing, and to describe the virus as well as possible by a study of its 
properties. Preliminary reports have been published elsewhere 

m,u)- 

PREVIOUS WORK ON VIRUS DISEASES OP CRUCIFERS 

The first reports of a transmissible virus disease on cruciferous 
plants were made in 1921, when, as a result of hidependent investiga- 
tions in two laboratories, the mosaic disease of turnip {Brassica 
rapa Ij.) was described. Gardner and Kendrick {11) at the Indiana 
Experiment Station transferred, by mechanical inoculation, the infec- 
tious entity from naturally occurring mosaic-diseaserl turnips to plants 
of the same species. They did not secure infection on radish {Rap- 
hanus sativus L.), Schultz {iB8), working concurrently at the Bureau 
of Plant Industry laboratories in Washington, D. C., had brought to 
his^ attention by W. A. Orton mosaic-diseased plants of turnip, 
Chinese cabbage {Brassica pekinensis (Lour.) Gagn.), and pot-herb 
mustard {B, japo7iica (Thimb.) Sieb.). He found that the infectious 
entity could be transmitted interchangeably between the three species 

1 Received for publication January 6, 1939. Cooperative investigations of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry 
tJ, S. Department of Agriculture. 

2 The writers express sincere appreciation to Eugene H. Herrling for making the photographs used in this 
paper. Valuable assistance was rendered by a grant from the Federal Works Progress Administration. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 390. 
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either by meclianical inoculation or by means of the aphid vector, 
Myzus persicae (Siilz.). A mosaic disease of Chinese cabbage has 
since been reported in many parts of the world {1 , 6, 5, 9, 15, 20, 28. 25, 
85, 45), and recently the disease on this plant has been described fully 
from California by Tompkins and Tliomas {42). ^ Equally wide- 
spread have been reports of turnip and rutabaga mosaic {2, 5, 6, 10, 14, 
13, 16 j 26, 4o). the former having been described most completely in 
a recent paper by Tompkins {40). Other reports of mosaic on crucifers 
before 1930 were on Raphanus sativus caudafus (L.) Bailey from India 
{19), and on an unnamed species of Raphanus and on charlock 
{Brasska arvensis (L.) Ktze.) from Denmark {18). Between 1926 
and 1929 a number of cruciferous hosts to the sugar-beet curly top 
virus were reported from the Pacific coast {22, 29, 30). 

As early as 1910, Stewart {84, 167) observed in New York fields 

a necrotic flecking of the outer ai\d inner head leaves of cabbage. He 
did not suggest a virus as the inducing agency, but it may well have 
been that his observations were concerned with the effects of cabbage 
mosaic. A chemical study of a mosaic disease of cabbage was re- 
ported by elodidi et al. (17) in 1920, although these workers were 
unable to demonstrate that they were working with an infectious 
virus disease. In 1924 Spierenburg {33) in Germany noted internal 
flecking of cabbage which resembled the symptoms of cabbage mosaic. 
Following the preliminary report of cauliflower mosaic in New York 
by Thatcher {36), Clayton (6) reported extensive cross-inoculation 
studies with the virus from mosaic-infected rutabaga on Long Island. 
He failed to secure infection on cabbage although he transmitted the 
virus to its sister subspecies, cauliflower and Brussels sprouts {Bras- 
sica oleracea hotrytis L. and gemmijera DC.) and to several other cru- 
cifers. The first authentic transfer of a mosaic virus to cabbage was 
reported in 1934 by Tompkins {37) in the transfer of cauliflower mosaic 
to that host. In 1935 Hoggan and Johnson {16), who obtained inocu- 
lum from a naturally infected tuniip collected in southeastern Wis- 
consin by the senior author of this paper and froxn horse-radish col- 
lected in Illinois, secured positive infection of cabbage. It was 
obvious by this time that probably several mosaic viruses of crucifers 
occurred, and the last-mentioned authors were the first to make 
studies of the properties of this group {16). In this same year the 
first natural occurrence of mosaic on cabbage was described from 
southeastern Wisconsin by Blank (4). This was followed by reports 
from Oregon ^ and Washington.® A ringspot virus disease of cabbage 
was described from England by Smith {32) in 1935, but this disease 
appears to be distinct from mosaic and more likely is similar to the 
disease reported later from California by Tompkins et al. 

The full account of the cauliflov?’er mosaic of the Pacific coast {39) 
shows it to be distinct from the disease described in this paper. Among 
the other cruciferous hosts upon which the natural occurrence of 
mosaic has been described recently are wild radish {Raphanus rapha- 
nistmm L.) {43), rape {Brassim napus L.) {5, 18). colza (B. napus L. 
oleifera DC.) (18), horseradish ® (7), pe-tsai and Chinese mustard {2), 
honesty (Lunaria annua L.) (24h wallflower {Cheriranthus cheiri L.) 

* MeVrHOBTfift, F. D. MOTTLING OB BEEAKINO IN DAME'S BOCKET IN OREGON. XT. S. Bur. Plant InduS., 
Plant Dis.Reptr. 20: 190. 1936. 

5 loNES, Leon K. observations on plant diseases in Washington in 1936. XJ. S. Bur, Plant Indus., 
Plant Dis, Reptr, 2D: 230-235. 1936. 

8 JKadow, K. J., and Andebbon, H. W. brittle root op horseradish in Illinois. U. S. Bur. Plant 
Indus., Plant Dis. Eeptr, 20: 288. 1936. 
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(3, Rept. 21; 31) ^ dames rocket {Hesperis matronalis L.)/ and stock 
{Aiatthiola incana R. Br.) {12^ 31, 38). The mosaic disease of water 
cress (Aasturhum officinale R. Br.) (3), was shown to be due to a strain 
of encumber virus 1 . The identity of many of the other virus diseases 
just mentioned, however, remains in doubt because of the lack of 



Figure 1. — A, Young infected leaf showing mottle and chlorosis; B, chlorosis 
followed by necrosis in a leaf iu which infection has progressed for a longer 
interval; C and JJ, outer leaves of diseased mature cabbage showing chlorosis 
and bands of necrotic tissue. In C tlie necrosis is limited to an area extending 
from midrib to margin. 

sufficient study of the virus concerned in each case. It is obvious 
that the time has come when the mere record of a mosaic disease of 
crucifers is ol little value. A thorough analysis of symptomatology 
of the disease on various suscepts and a study of the properties of the 
virus are essential for distinction. 


" See footnote 4. 
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SYMPTOMS OF MOSAIC DISEASE ON CABBAGE 

The appearance of the mosaic disease as it occurs on cabbage in the 
greenhouse and under field conditions in southeastern Wisconsin will 
be considered first, Symptons do not develop in the inoculated leaves 
but rather in those which become infected later through systemic 
spread of the virus. The first symptom on young systemically mvaded 
leaves is a slight yellowing with a clearing of the veins beginning 
usually at the distal portion of the leaf. This is followed by mottling 
and more distinct vein clearing (fig, 1, ^4). The symptoms which 



PiGUKE 2,— yl. Mature cabbage head infected with the virus showing internal 
necrosis of the parenchyma. B, Parting of leaves from core due to abscission- 
layer formation as a result of virus infection. C, a, uniiioculated control; 

during the early part of the season, showing in comparison 
with the control the effect of progressive stunting and defoliation, 

develop later vary considerably. They commonly consist of slight 
vein banding and savoying of the leaf lamina while the normal pro- 
duction of ‘*lenf bloom*’ is retarded. The retardation of bloom 
produces a distmct off-type color in the bluer varieties, giving them a 
decidedly yelloAvish cast. As infected leaves become older, necrotic 
spots co^o^ occur on or along the veins and in the parenchyma 
(ng. 1, tsf llie spots on young inoculated plants are usually 1 to 3 
m dimeter, sunken, and blue black in color. On the veinlets 
they may be linear, but on veins and midribs they are circular. The 
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Figube 3. — Af Virus-free seed plants; advanced stage of virus symptoms on 
infected seed plants, consisting of declined vigor, defoliation, and impaired 
seed set. 


savojing of the interveiiial tissue, which is usually a deeper green 
than normal, is often followed by twisting or curling of the midrib. 

In the field the symptoms may be masked very effectively, depend- 
ing upon environment and possibly to some extent upon the variety. 
Warm midsummer weather is favorable to this disease, and in south- 
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eastern Wisconsin July and August are the months when it appears 
most conspicuously. Growth may be stunted without any sign of 
mottle or necrosis. Owing to leaf chlorosis and suppression of bloom, 
the color may appear yellower than normal. The outer leaves are 
inclined to be more erect and, being curved along the midrib, to clasp 
the head more tightly than is normal. The outer leaves show a variety 
of effects. Diffuse to prominent mottling may occur, sometimes 
followed by necrotic spots in the interveinal regions of the leaves. 



Figure 4. — -4, Leaf of mature cauliflower infected with the virus, showing vein 
banding, mottle, chlorosis, distortion, and midrib twisting; B, chlorotic and 
necrotic mottle in the form of vein banding on sprouting broccoli. 


Or, with little evidence of chlorosis, a necrosis may occur, either in 
spots or in continuous or interrupted bands which often extend to the 
edge of the leaf. These necrotic areas are brown, blue black, or purple, 
and as they grow older the tissue becomes dry and brittle (fig. 1, C 
and Z>). A common effect of systemic infection of cabbage is pre- 
mature leaf drop. This may proceed whether or not other symptoms 
are conspicuous or even distinguishable. This condition results from 
premature formation of the abscission layer between the midrib or 
petiole and the main stem, and it is one of the most destructive phases 
of the disease (^. 2, C), 

Head necrosis also occurs (fig, 2, A, B), although it is not so fre- 
quent as the symptoms already described. It develops either as the 
head approaches maturity in the field or later in storage or transit. 
Sometimes it is confined to a few outer head leaves but it may be 
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scattered throughout the head. Commonly only a portion of a head 
leaf is affected from exterior to center. The necrosis is usually in the 
form of small, sunken, brown to black spots which are most numerous 
in the interveinal tissue where they may merge with one another to 
form larger spots. Black leaf speck may also result from suboxida- 
tion or low temperatures in storage, but this type is not associated 
with premature leaf drop. One common effect of the virus on the 
stored heads is the continuation of the untimely and premature forma- 
tion of the abscission layer between petiole and main stem {fig. 2, iS). 



Figure 5. — A, Chinese cabbage inoculated with the cabbage mosaic virus, show- 
ing stunting, vein clearing, chlorosis, and leaf twisting, while the older leaves 
show necrosis; i?, uninoculated control of the same age. 

This effect may proceed up the entire length of the core, making the 
head worthless for market. 

The masking of symptoms in cabbage plants is emphasized in hold- 
ing them for seed production. It has been a common observation by 
the writers that normal healthy appearing plants selected for seed 
purposes often develop severe symptoms after the seed stem and 
branches have emerged in the greenhouse, or in the field the following 
season. Mottle of leaves, stems, and pods is common in such cases, 
followed by necrosis, drying, and premature dropping of the leaves. 
The vigor of such plants is often greatly reduced, and an increase in 
blasting of flower buds may occur (fig. 3). Necrosis of seed pods and 
impaired seed set have been often observed. 
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SYMPTOMS ON OTHER CRUCIFERS 

The cabbage mosaic disease occurred in destructive form on cauli- 
flower in southeastern Wisconsin in 1936, and the virus, when re- 
covered, was found to be identical with that on cabbage in the same 
area. When young cauliflower plants are inoculated in the greenhouse 
the first symptoms are vein clearing, slight mottling, and yellowing 
of the younger leaves. The vein clearing gradually changes to vein 
banding, which consists of continuous, narrow, dark-green bands 
parallel with the midrib and veins but more conspicuous along the 
veins (fig. 4, .4!). Chlorotic bands along the veins may occur as well. 



Figtjee 6. — A, Radish (Globe type) infected with the cabbage mosaic virus 
showing systemic infection, stunting, chlorosis, and retarded development 
of the fleshy hypocotyl; B, uninociilated control. 


Mottle may consist of small spots or large areas. Necrosis appears 
later in the form of brown to blue-black linear lesions at the outer 
edges of the green or chlorotic bands along the veins. In the field vein 
banding and leaf distortion are particularly conspicuous as well as 
mottle and necrotic banding. Leaf distortion is much more con- 
spicuous than on cabbage. The symptoms are often more severe on 
one side of the leaf than on the other and the resultant imeven growth 
causes much twisting of leaves and one-sided development of the 
plant as a whole. 

& <^fher subspecies of Braspua oleracea — kale, Brussels sprouts, 
kohlrabi, and sprouting broccoli — systemic vein clearing is again the 
first sign of infection, while conspicuous mottling, necrosis, leaf dis- 
tortion, and general retardation of growth are conspicuous. Chlorotic 
mottle followed by necrotic bands parallel with the veins commonly 
develops on these hosts as on cauliflower (fig. 4, jS). 

Chinese cabbage is very susceptible to the cabbage virus. Vein 
Clearing, chloros^ with some mottling, and necrosis are conspicuous. 
Leal distortion is very common and pronounced general stunting of 
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the plant follows early infection under optimum environmental 
conditions (fig. 5). 

Infected radish leaves develop vein clearing, mottle, slight clilorosis, 
and sayoying. There is also some malformation and twisting. The 
plants are stunted and normal enlargement of the hvpocotvl is retarded 
ffig. 6). 

Symptoms on annual stock (Maiikiola incana (L.) R. Br.) consist of 
vein clearing, chlorosis along the veins, mottling, and slight to severe 
stunting. Leaf malformation tends to be linear with some twisting 
and curling (fig. 7). Complete or sectional breaking of the flowers 



Figure 7. — Ay Healthy Matihiola incana (annual stock), By virus-infected plant 
showing stunting, vein clearing, and a limited amount of chlorosis. 

in the form of streaks or bands results in distortion, with undersized 
and variegated petals (fig. 8). 

Other cultivated crucifers found to be susceptible are listed later 
in the paper. The chief symptoms on all of these are varying degrees 
of systemic vein clearing, chlorosis, mottling, leaf distortion and 
stunting. The mottling is very conspicuous on dames violet (fig, 9). 

TRANSMISSION STUDIES 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

The virus used in these studies was obtained from cabbage grown 
in the yellows-resistance trial plot in Kenosha County, Wis., and has 
since been propagated on cabbage in the greenhouse at Madison, Wis. 
Frequent transfers were made to healthy cabbage to insure a constant 
supply of inoculum. The greenhouse temperature usually ranged 
from 22® to 25® C., and frequent fumigation for the control of insects 
was practiced.- Artificial inoculations were made with extracted 
juice,- and powdered carborundum was used i*egularly as an abrasive 
on cruciferous hosts { 27 ), but was found to be unnecessary on many 
of the other susceptible hosts. 
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Healthy cabbage and turnip plants were employed for rearing 
colonies of the peach aphid (Myzus peryicae (Snlz.)) and cabbage 
aphid {Brevicoryne brassicae (L.)). To increase vigor and to purify 



the cdtures, new ooloni^ were increased by transferring winged adults, 
omau numbers of ^idrferous aphids were transferred directly to test 
plants with a camers-hair brush, avoiding contact between the trans- 
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fer brush and the test plants. ^ When a large number was to be trans- 
ferred, a leaf with many aphids was detached and placed on a small 
piece of paper and the paper was allowed to rest on the leaf of the 
healthy test plant until the viruliferous aphids migrated to the plant. 
Keinodulations from test plants were made to tobacco and cabbage 
to determine the presence or absence of the virus. All plants tested 
for susceptibility to the virus were checked in this manner. Sus- 



Figijre 9. — Symptoms produced by the cabbage mosaic virus on leaves of dames 
violet: A, Leaf from iininoculated control; leaf from inoculated plant show- 
ing very conspicuous mottling. 

ceptible species were repeatedly tested and compared with uninocu- 
lated controls. Details of unusual methods are described later. 

CULTIVATED CRUCIFERS SUSCEPTIBLE TO THE VIRUS 

All the cruciferous species tested were found capable of harboring 
the virus and of exhibiting symptoms when infected. The following 
list contains the forms tested; the symptoms on many of these have 
already been described. 

Bra&sica oleracea viridis L. (kale — var. Dwarf Green Curled). 

B, oleracea L. gemmifero DC. ( Brussels sprouts — var. Long Island Improved), 
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B. oleracea capitaia L. (cabbage — vars. Wisconsin Hollander, Wisconsin All 
Seasons, Jersey Queen, Marion Market, Golden Acre, Danish Ballhead, and 
Mammoth Rock Red) . 

B. oleracea hotryiis L. (cauliflower — var. Snowball). 

B. oleracea hotryiis L. (broccoli — var. Green Sprouting). 

R. oleracea gongylodes L. (kohlrabi — var. Early White Vienna). 

B. nap us L, (rape — var. Dwarf Essex). 

B. campesiris (L.) napobrassica DC. (rutabaga — vars. American Purple Top and 
White Russian.) 

B, rapa L. (turnip — vars. Purple Top White Globe and Snowball). 

B. juncea (L.) Coss. (leaf mustard — var. Tender Green). 

B. pe-tsai Bailey (Chinese cabbage — var. Chihli) . 

B. alba (L.) Boiss (white mustard). 

Cheiranthus allionii Hort, (Siberian wallflower). 

Maithiola mcana R. Br. (stock — var. Dwarf Ten Weeks). 

Hesperis matronalis L. (dames violet). 

Lepidium sativum. I., (garden cress — var. Extra Curled). 

Raphanus sativus L. (radish — vars. French Breakfast and Crimson Giant). 

WILD CRUCIFEROUS HOSTS 

All cruciferous weeds inoculated were foinid to be susceptible. 
Dwarfing and slight mottling with some vein clearing are the usual 
symptoms. In the case of shepherds-purse, wild peppergrass, and 
Imary alyssum the early symptoms on fairly old leaves appear in 10 to 
15 days after inoculation as chlorosis along the leaf margins, slight 
savoying, and mottle, followed eventually by necrosis and death 
(fig. 10). Young leaves become d'warfed and curled, but they persist 
and give the plants a stunted appearance. This dwarfed, rosette ap- 
pearance is typical of the naturally infected plants of these weeds 
found in the field. The seedstalks and pods from such plants are 
usually malformed. 

The following species were tested. ^ In each case the habit of the 
plant in the upper Mississippi Valley is indicated (A = annual; WA= 
winter annual ; B = biennial ; P = perennial) . 

Berteroa mcana (L.) DC. (hoary alyssum) A or P. 

Capsella hursa- pastor is (L.) Medic, (shepherds-purse) A or WA. 

Neslia paniculata (L.) Desv. (ball mustard) A or WA, 
liadicula palustris (L.) Moench. (marsh cress) A or B. 

Sisymbrium officinale (L.) Scop, (hedge mustard) A or WA. 

Sisymbrium altissimum L. (tumblemustard) A or WA. 

Lepidium virginicum L. (wild peppergrass) A or B. 

Lepidium sativum L. (peppergra^ss) A or B. 

Thlaspi arvense L. (peimycress) A or WA. 

Brassica arvensis (L.) Ktze. (charlock) A. 

Brassica nigra (L.) Koch (black mustard) A. 

Brassica juncea (L.) Coss. (Indian mustard) A. 

NONCRUCIPEROUS HOSTS 

In contrast to hosts that show a mottle and chlorosis when sys- 
temicaUy infected with the cabbage mosaic virus, Swiss chard (Beta 
mdgaris cicla L.) and sugar beet (B. vulgaris L.) develop an erratic 
localized type of systemic lesions (fig. 11). The first symptoms ex- 
hibited are numerous small dark local spots. These increase in size, 
the center changing to a brick red, and on coalescence, necrotic areas 
develop in the parenchyma, giving the effect of vein banding. In the 
older infected leaves severe necrosis develops first at the distal portion 
and progresses toward the base. The tissues gradually become dry 
and brittle and the leaf dies. 



Figure 10. — Cruciferous weeds infected with the cabbage-mosaic virus; Shep- 
herds-purse; B, wild peppergrass; C, hoary alyssum. a, XJninoculated controls; 
&, inoculated plants. 

Systemic infection in spinach {Spinacia oleracea L. var. Bloomsdale) 
appears as conspicuous vein clearing, well-marked progressive chlorosis, 
and some necrosis. Considerable malformation of the leaves and 
stunting are very evident (fig. 12, B, b). 
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Infected larkspur {Delphinium ajam L.) develops mottle with s%ht 
necrosis at the tips of the leaves. Later bleaching a,nd vein banding 
of the leaves is evident. The older infected loaves become dry and 
brittle and drop. The infected plants are usually very much stuntecl. 
The flowers show breaking in the form of white streaks or flecks. 
Sj^stemic infection in petunia {Petunia hyhrUUi Vilm. vai*. Rose King) 



systemic infection on leaves of sugar beet (a, h, c) 
virus; uninooulated control (d). B, b, In- 


hrlatW Stunting conspicuous mottle, and cldorosis without 

L 'calendula {Calendvla oH^malis 

L. var. Balls Orang^ the first symptoms appear as clearing of the 
veins and mottle. This is followed by pronounced mottling and 
^d^t twisting of the leaves and severe stunting are 

evident, /mma (Ztmta elegans Jacq. var. Orange and Gold) shows 
vein clearing followed by cMorosis and stunting. ^ 
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REACTION OP SPECIES OP NICOTIANA 

Infection of cruciferous and noncruciferoiis liosts described above 
was definitely systemic. In the species of Nicotiana tested infection 
was either localized, erratic (i. e., inoculation resulting in local lesions 
followed by systemic infection), or systemic (fig. 13). In tobacco 
(variety Connecticut Havana No. 38), N. tabaenm cal yci flora N. 






A 




tv,v 




riGURE 12 . — Aj a, Umnociilated petunia; o, petunia infected by the cabbage- 
mosaic virus, showing pronounced vein clearing, chlorosis," and stunting. 
B, a, Uninoculated spinach; h, virus-infected spinach plants showing stunting 
and conspicuous chlorosis. 


sylvestris Speg., and in tlie Fi hybrid of N. tabacvmXN. glutinosa^ 
small individual necrotic lesions appear on the inoculated leaves in 
from 3 to 4 days. The necrotic area enlarges rapidly up to 3 cm. or 
more in diameter, usually showing a brick-red center with concentric 
rings and a darker band at the edge. The older lesions become dry 
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and die out, and as they coalesce a large part of the leaf becomes in- 
volved. No systemic invasion occurs. N, sylvestris differed from 
the rest in that the local lesions did not appear on the inoculated 
leaves until 12 to 15 days after inoculation. 

In Nicotiana glutinosa a faint halo type of chlorosis appears in from 
12 to 15 days on systemically infected leaves, which is followed by a 




Figure 13. — .4, a-c, Older local lesions on the Fi hybrid of Nicotiana tahacumXN. 
glutinosa produced by transferring Myzus parsfcae from cabbage infected with 
the mosaic virus. Bf Infected leaves of N, glutinosa', a and 6, Older chlorotic 
lesions and necrosis; c, early halo type of chlorotic spots that form on sys- 
temically iiifected leaves to which the virus has spread from lower inoculated 
leaves. 

more conspicuous yellowing with slight necrosis. The necrosis gradu- 
ally involves the entire leaf but the virus is not fatal, for symptoms 
continue mthout preventing flowering and seed setting (fig. 13, B). 
In AT. i^tica L. no primary symptoms appear on the inoculated leaves. 
Swondary symptoms appear in about 15 days, consisting of irregular, 
chlorosis and definitely marked progressive mottling of light 
and dark-green areas. Leaf distortion may follow in the form of one- 
sided infection and twisting (fig. 14, A, a, 6). 
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In Nicotiana repanda, Sims primary local lesions appear in 3 to 4 days 
with dark centers and concentric rings. They enlarge and coalesce to 
form an irregular necrotic pattern, the inoculated leaves often becom- 
ing completely necrotic and dry. Early secondaiy symptoms consist 
of mild local chlorosis followed successively by mottling and necrosis. 
The plants usually are very much stunted. In S", quadruahis 




Figure 14. — -4, Symptoms of systemic infection of Nicotiana rustica by the 
cabbage-mosaic virus are chloratic spotting and distortion (a, b); Healthy 
control (c). o, Stunting, vein clearing, chlorosis, and leaf malformation of 
N. muUivalviB infected with the cabbage-mosaic virus; d, uninoculated control. 

Pursh primary symptoms were not observed on the inoculated leaves. 
Vein Clearing and yellowing of the younger leaves occurred in from 14 
to 16 days, followed by stunting of the growing point. Leaf distortion 
in the form of twisting and narrovring appears with progressive chloro-. 
sis and savoy ing. No necrosis develops and the symptoms continue to 
appear until flowering. Clilorosis, vein clearing, and stunting of the 
younger leaves are evident on N, multimlms Lindl. in about 15 days, 
with no primary symptoms on the inoculated leaves. The chlorotic 
patterns gradually become necrotic in older plants (fig. 14, J5, a). 

170777—39 5 
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Figube 15. — Leaf symptoms produced by systemic infection of the cabbage- 
mosaic virus on Nicotiana langsdorfii, showing chlorotic mottling and distortion 
of the intercostal area. 

Systemic infection appears in the form of conspicuous chlorosis on N, 
langsdorfii Schrank. Well-marked mottling of light- and dark-green 
areas with some leaf distortion follows (fig. 15). In iV. bigelovii (Torr.) 
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S. Watts the virus produces pronounced, systemic infection in the form 
of conspicuous stunting and chlorosis 15 days after inoculation. 

SPECIES NOT INFECTED THE VIRUS 

Attempts to transmit the cabbage-mosaic virus to the following 
species were unsuccessful: 

Yellow dock {Rumex crispus 'L,)] buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum 
Moenchh var. Silver Hull; pigweed (Chenopodium album L.); broad- 
bean {Vida f aba 1j.)] nasturtium {Tropaeolum majus L,); var. Golden 
Gleam; pansy {Viola tricolor L.), var. Black King; tomato {Lycopersi- 
cum esculentum Mill.), var. Globe; red currant tomato (i. pimpinelli- 
folium Dunal); potato (Solanum tuberosum L.), vars. Irish Cobbler 
and Rural New Yorker; nightshade {S, nigrum L.) ; eggplant {S. melon- 
gena L.), var. Black Beauty; buffalo-bur (S. rostratura Dunal); Nico- 
tiana sanderae Sander; NMongifiora Cav.; A', nudicaulis S. Wats.; 
snapdragon {Antirrhinum orontium L.), var. Rust Proof; muskmelon 
{Cucumi^ melo L.),yar. Milwaukee Market; cucumber {C, satirus L.); 
var. Chicago Fielding; Watermelon {Citrullus rulgaris Schrad.), var. 
Stone Mountain; dandelion {Taraxacum officinale Weber) ; head lettuce 
{Lactuca sativa L. capitata Hort.), var. Iceberg; and Cliina-aster 
{Callistephus chinensis (L.) Nees), var. Giant Blue (Wilt resistant). 

INSECT TRANSMISSION 

The species of insects found on cabbage in the field, viz, the cabbage 
aphid {Brevicoryne brassicaef green peach aphid {Myzus persicae 
Sulz.), and the imported cabbage worm {Pieris rapae L.) were studied 
as possible vectors. In view of possible variations in the concentra- 
tion of the virus in leaves of different ages on the same plant, virulifer- 
ous aphids from leaves of corresponding ages were used in all transmis- 
sion studies. Cabbage (var. Jersey Queen) and shepherds-purse w^ere 
used as test plants. In tests vdth the cabbage aphid it was found that 
the feeding time required for nonvirulif erous apterous forms to acquire 
the active principle was one-half hour and transmission of the virus 
was accomplished in a period of equal length. When the apterous non- 
virulif erous peach aphids were tested, the time to acquire the virus 
was slightly longer, although transmission of the virus to healthy test 
plants resulted after a feeding time of one-half hour. The short feed- 
ing period on both diseased and healthy test plant indicate quite 
definitely that a long incubation period of the virus wit]^ the two 
vectors does not take place. It was also found that viruliferous cab- 
bage and peach aphids are capable of infecting four consecutive 
healthy test plants without intermittent feeding on the source of 
inoculum. A feeding period of 1 hour was allowed for each successive 
test plant. The possibility of reinfection of the aphids with accumu- 
lated virus from the test plant does not seem likely because of the 
short feeding period on consecutive test plants. The alate forms of 
both species w^ere also shown to be capable of serving as vectors. 

The cabbage worm was found to be effective in transmission of 
the cabbage mosaic virus in greenhouse tests. A small number, 
usually three, viruliferous cabbage worms, having previously fed on 
diseased plants for 24 hours, were transferred directly to the test 
plants and allowed to feed for as much as 4 hours and not more than 
6 hours since longer feeding periods completely defoliated the test 
plants. In four series of 5 plants each, it was found that 16 of the 20 
test plants produced typical symptoms. 
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TEMPERATURE RELATIONS OF THE DISEASE 

The relation of temperature to the disease was studied under 
controlled conditions in the greenhouse. Healthy cabbage plants 
were artificially inoculated and an equal number (20) placed in each 
of a series of greenhouses which were kept as uniformly as possible 
at 16°, 20°, 24°, and 28° C., respectively. An equal number of checks 
was mcluded. Two such experiments were conducted with similar 
results. At 16° a very slight mottling developed, visible with trans- 
mitted light oiilv. and there was no vein clearing. Otherwise it was 
not possible to 'distinguish between inoculated and healthy plants. 
Slight sxmiptoms occurred at 20° and a few plants showed vein 
clearing.' At 24°, vein clearing and a distinct increase in mottling 
occurred with some necrosis on most plants. Pronounced symptoms 
occurred at 28°, although an increase in the chlorotic type of mottle 
developed. "Wlien diseased plants grown at the higher temperatures 
(24° or 28°) W'ere removed to the cooler greenhouse (16°), new foliage 
of normal appearance developed. These series showed conclusively 
that the disease is expressed more rapidh’’ and severely at high air 
temperatures, a result which is in full accord with the observations 
made upon the epidemiology of the disease in the field. 

PROPERTIES OP THE VIRUS 

In the study of the properties of the cabbage-mosaic virus, expressed 
juice of diseased cabbage plants -was treated and then used to inoculate 
tobacco as the test plant. The average number of local lesions on 
one leaf of each of 10 plants in tliree trials each was used as the 
criterion for comparison (table 1). The longevity in vitro at about 
20°-22° C. was found to be betw^een 24 and 48 hours. The virus 
has an inactivation temperature at or near 55° for a 10-minute treat- 
ment and a dilution tolerance of about 1 to 1,000. The virus is 
readily inactivated by drying. 


Table 1 . — Properties of the cabbagc-mosaic virus ns determined by local lesions formed 

on inoculation to tobacco 

110 plants inoculateil in each of 3 trials] 


Longevity in ! Thermal death- 1 
vitro 1 point 1 

I 1 

Tolerance to { 
dilution j 

Longevity in 
^it^o 

Thermal death 
point 

Tolerance to 
dilution 

1 

Period 
ofexpo- 
sure at 
20®-22® 
C. 

(hours) j 

Aver- 

age 

number 
of le- 
sions 
- on 30 1 
leaves 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture of 
the 10- 
1 minute 
; expo- 
1 sure 

1 - 

Aver- 

age 

number 
of le- 
sions 
on 30 
leaves 

Dilu- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

number 
of le- 
sions 
on 30 
leaves 

Period 
of expo- 
sure at 
20°-22® 
C. 

(hours) 

Aver- 

age 

number 
of le- 
sions 
on 30 
leaves 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture of 
the 10- 
minute 
expo- 
sure 

Aver- 

age 

number 
of le- 
sions 
on 30 
leaves 

Dilu- 

tion 

A\"c?r- 

age 

number 
of le- 
sions 
on 30 
leaves 

0 

126 

sfc20 

130 

0 

141 

48 . 

9 

1 

°<7. 

54 

3 

0 

1:1,000 

1:2,000 

1:3,000 

1 

12 

32 

62 

121 

1:10 

81 


0 

55 

0 

24 

24 

53 

12 

1:100 

n 

96 

0 

66 

0 

0 


In the study of virus disea^s of cruciferous crops, reports of prop- 
erty studies have been given in only a few cases. A summary of the 
data reported are shown in table 2, Because of the uncertainty stiU 
existing concerning the number and identity of the viruses reported on 
cruciferous hosts, it seems well to indicate toefly the significant differ- 
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ence between the viruses mentioned in the table and the one described 
in this paper. The cabbage-niosaic virus reported herewith, when 
compared as to properties and host reaction with the mosaic on turnip 
of Hoggan and Johnson (16), appears to be similar if not identical. 
The cauliflower virus described by Tompkins [39) differs in the ab- 
sence of infection on any species of Nicotian a, in the masking of symp- 
toms at high temperatures (above 20° C.), and in each of the properties 
listed in table 2. ^ The black-ring vhus of cabbage differs from the 
cabbage mosaic virus in greater longevity in vitro, in a higher inac- 
tivation point, and in its low temperatin’e optimum. The Chinese 
cabbage mosaic virus of Tompkins and Thomas (43) differs from the 
virus described herein in all of the properties studied and in the fact 
that it became systemic only in cruciferous hosts. The turnip mosaic 
virus of Tompkins (40) did not become systemic in cabbage. 


Table 2. — Comparison of properties of crucifer viruses as determined by different 

i nvestigators 


Authority 

Host 

Virus disease 

Longevity 
in vitro 

Inactivation 
temperature 
( If) minutes ) 

Dilu- 
tion tol- 
erance 

Hoggan and Johnson 1935 (/(9). 

Turnip 

^xro-^aie 

24-48 hours 

°a 

54 - 

1-1. 000 

Tompkins 1937 (S9) 

Cauliflower 

do 

at22°C. 
14-15 days 

75 

1-2,000 

Tompkins ot al. 1937 (41) 

Cabbage ' 

Black ring... 

at 22= C. 

72 hours at 

59 ' 

1-1,000 

Tompkins and Thomas 1938 ( 4 ^) . 

Chinese cabbage. _ 

i 

Mosaic 

22= C. 

72-9fi hours 

Between 73 

1-5,000 

Tompkins 1938 ( 4 O) 

Turnip 1 

do 

at 22° C. 
i 2-3 days at 

and 75. 
Between 60 

1-3,000 

Larson and Walker 

! 

Cabbage.. j 

do 

! 22° c. 

i 24-48 hours 

and fi3, 

5.5 

1-1,000 


j 

1 

at22=C. 




RELATION OF THE VIRUS TO CABBAGE SEED 


In 1936 mosaic was severe in the yellows-resistant cabbage plots in 
southeastern Wisconsin. There were some indications that infection 
occurred in the seedbed from which the plants were taken. This bed 
was in a secluded spot where crucifers had not been grown for many 
years. A large number of cabbage seed lots from a great many 
sources were included in tliis seedbed, and it is possible that the virus 
may have been introduced with one or more lots of seed. 

During the winter of 1936-37 numerous diseased cabbage seed 
plants were grown in a cool greenliouse at 16°-20° C. for seed pod 
and seed formation. Wlieii extracted juice from young whole seed 
pods was used as inoculum all test plants developed virus symptoms. 
When only the young immature seeds (milk stage) were used as a 
source, the extract also proved to be infectious. Inoculations made 
with the extract from mature seed pods and with that from the 
mature seeds resulted in no infection of the test plants. 

Mature seeds obtained from severely infected seed plants were 
used in seed-transmission trials in the greenhouse. A total of 5 
plantings was made. All possible precautions were taken to prevent 
contamination from other sources. From a total of 1,764 plants, 26 
were suspected of being diseased upon examination at the transplant- 
ing stage. These were reset for observation and it was found that 2 
of the young plants showed definite mosaic symptoms and the juice 
extracted proved to be infectious. During the course of this experi- 
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ment between 3,000 and 4,000 plants were grown from seed from 
known liealtliy seed plants, in tlie same greenhouse, without any sign 
of disease at the transplanting stage. 

Wliile the data secured are not sufficient to serve as a basis for 
final deductions, two tentative conclusions seem to be clear. (1) 
The virus systemically invades the flower pa.rts and the young pods 
and seeds, but if present in mature seeds it is there in such a state as 
not to be readily extracted. (2) Tlie virus, if seed-transmitted, is 
not so perpetuated in a large percentage of cases even when seed is 
collected from very severely diseased pods. In spite of the very 
small number of cases of seed transmission, the growing of plants in 
crowded seedbeds and the effective means of spread by aphids com- 
bine to leave this means of virus introduction and dissemination a 
highly important one unless even rare seed transmission can be 
disproved with absolute certainty. 

OVERWINTERING OF THE VIRUS 

Since all cruciferous weeds found in Wisconsin that were tested 
proved to be susceptible, it was thought that the winter annuals and 
perennials that become infected in the latter part of the growing 
season as a result of migration of viruliferous cabbage or peach 
aphids might serve as an overwintering source of inoculum. A large 
number of cruciferous and noncruciferous weeds were collected in the 
early spring of 1937 before seedbed ijlanting time. These weeds were 
growing on the borders of commercial cabbage and cauliflower fi.elds 
that were heavily infected with the virus during the growing season of 
1936. Many of the weeds collected were dwarfed and rosetted and 
their leaves w^ere chlorotic and necrotic. Artificial and aphid (M. 
persicae) inoculations to young cabbage and shepherds-purse plants 
resulted in the recovery of the cabbage mosaic virus from only two 
cruciferous weeds, shepherds-purse and pennycress. None of the 
noncruciferous weeds yielded the virus. These two weeds are very 
common winter annuals in southern Wisconsin and may well become 
an important overwintering source of the virus or strains of the 
virus from which aphids may transmit to seedbeds and early trans- 
planted fields in the spring. 

RELATION OF CABBAGE VARIETIES TO THE DISEASE 

In the course of field observations during the widespread occurrence 
of tliis disease in southeastern Wisconsin in 1935 and 1936 all the 
varieties exposed were infected. It was noted, however, that although 
general infection did occur some varieties were more severely damaged 
than others. Marion Market seemed to be most generally and 
severely affected, whereas Globe in adjacent plantings was less seri- 
ously damaged even though it sustained as high a percentage of 
infected plants. ^ Wisconsin All Season seemed to produce quite 
successfully in spite of general virus infection. 

Some preliminary results were secured at Madison, Wis., in 1936 
in a comparison of inoculated and uninoculated plants of several 
standard varieties, all but one of which (Penn State Ballhead) had 
bwn selected for resistance to yellows (Fusarium conglutinans Wr.). 
One row of each variety vras inoculated artificially with juice extracted, 
from diseased plants, soon after the plants had recovered from trans- 
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planting. Thorough apphcation of insecticides to control insect 
vectors was practiced tlrroughout the growing season. At har^'est 
weights of heads were taken from 10 inoculateS and 10 uninoculated 
plants of each variety. The results are given in table 3. 


Table 3. — Cowparatwe yields of healthy cabbage plants of different varieties and 
of plaTits inoculated with the cahhage-tnosaic virua soon after transplanting 


Variety 

Average weight cf heads 

Decrease of weight in 
diseased plants 

Healthy 

Diseased 

Penn State Ballhead 

Ounces 

/>4.0 

76. 1 
55.8 

49.2 
03. 0 
71.5 

Ounces 

27. S 

46.2 

40.2 

41.3 

53.3 
63.7 

Ounces 

26.2 

29.9 

9.6 
7.9 

9.7 

7.8 

i 

Percent 

4S.5 

39.3 
17.2 
16.1 

35.4 
10.9 

Marion Market 

W isconsin Ballhead 

Wisconsin HoUander 

Globe 

Wisconsin All Seasons 



These trials are too limited to furnish sufficient data upon which to 
base an evaluation of varieties. They do confirm, however, the field 
observation that Alarion Market is more readih’’ damaged than Globe 
and Wisconsin All Seasons. In this trial Penti Slate Ballliead appeared 
to be much more susceptible than the yellows-resistant varieties of the 
same type, Wisconsin Hollander and Wisconsin Ballliead. 

DISCUSSION 

It is obvious from the results of this investigation and that of 
other workers that a number of strains of vkus affect the crucifers. 
Some of these appear to be confined to this family while others have 
a much wider host range. Some crucifers such as turnip and Chinese 
cabbage are very susceptible to aU strains. On the other hand, some 
economic crucifers have a sufficiently differential reaction to aid some- 
what in diagnosis. 

The cabbage mosaic virus described in this paper seems to differ 
in several respects from crucifer viruses reported elsewhere. It is 
extremely virulent on cabbage in the Middle West, where its optimum 
temperature prevails at a time when the cabbage crop is usually just 
past the transplanting stage. Common cruciferous winter annuals in 
this area wliich become infected in late summer are capable of carrying 
the virus over winter readily. The cabbage aphid, wiiich is com- 
monly present, is an effective vector of the virus throughout the spring 
and summer. The customary procedure of growing plants in crowded 
seedbeds creates a situation especially favorable for extensive dis- 
semination. 

The recent sudden appearance of cabbage mosaic in destructive 
form cannot be explained with entii*e satisfaction. It has imdoubtedly 
been present to a minor degree for many years. Symptoms are 
readily masked under a cool environment and many aspects of the 
foliage symptoms have undoubtedly been confused with those of other 
diseases. 

Further study of the variation of this and other crucifer viruses is 
needed. In view of the findings in other virus groups it is reasonable 
to expect variations in respect to host range, properties, and virulence 
in this group. The extent of such variability will in some measure 
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determine the eventual severity of the disease and it will also have an 
important bearing on the progress that may be expected in the develop- 
meat of resistant varieties, 

SUMMARY 

The mosaic disease of cabbage discussed in this paper is oin^ that 
has been extremely destructive to the crop in southeastern Wisconsin. 

The symptoms brought about on cabl)age and nuiny (‘rindferons 
and noncruciferous hosts are described. 

All cruciferous hosts, cultivated and wild, whhdi have been tested 
were found to be susceptible. 

Among noncruciferous hosts are three important crof) plants, Swiss 
chard, sugar beet, and spinach, and three ornamentals, htrkspur, 
petunia, and zinnia. 

The reaction of several species of Nicoinina is given because of the 
importance of these facts in distinguishing the virus from others. 

A list of plants that did not become infected upon inoculation is 
given. 

Three insects found commonly in commercial cabbage fields, Myzm 
pemcae (peach aphid), Brericoryne brassieac (cabbage aphid) and 
Pieris (cabbage worm) are vectors. B. picked up the 

virus from diseased cabbage plants in a feeding period of one-half hour 
and viruliferous aphids infected healthy test ])lants in a feeding time 
of one-half hour, il/, reqiiirecl 1 hour to secure the virus, 

although the feeding time for infecting healthy ])lants was tlu^ same 
as for the cabbage aphid. Both alatc and apterous forms of the two 
species of aphids are vectors. 

^ Environmental conditions play an important part in the destruc- 
tiveness of the disease and expression of plant symptoms. Tlu?. <lis- 
ease is most severe at temperatures of 24® to 28° C., within whi<di 
range stunting and necrosis occur. New foliage appears symptoniless 
when infected plants are held at 1G° C. or lower. 

The virus is transmitted mechanically with the aid of carborundum 
as an abrasive. It remains infectious in vitro for 24 to 4<S hours at 
20°“22° C, The tolerance to dilution is about 1 to .1 .()()(); the virus is 
inactivated when held at about 55° C. for 10 minutes, Dryitig 
inactivates the virus. 

The virus has been recovered from young seed pods and imrjuiliure 
seeds of cabbage but not from mature pods or seeds. ScHul-transmis- 
sion has not been finally proved. 

It has been definitely demonstrated that overwintering (vnuuferous 
we^ds are an important source of inoculum in southeastern WiB<‘.onsin, 

Indications from preliminary trials confirm field observation that 
certain cabbage varieties are more tolerant to the disease than others. 
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VARIATION AND CORRELATION IN BUD MUTANTS 
OF THE MONTMORENCY CHERRY ^ 


By J. W. Crist 

Research, associate in horticnllarc, Michigan Agricull%iral Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

A biul inutiiiit tlifFcrs so radically in one or more respects from the 
parent form iis to give rise to the question whether if propagated, it 
will be less stable in some, or even all, its characters, than similar but 
normal structures from the same parental source. Should the mutant 
show a tendency toward greater variation in one or more of its aspects, 
the further question arises as to whether this variation is also more 
heterogeneous. That is, does a lower degree of correlation obtain for 
this greater variability? If so, an unusual potentiality for further 
inxita-tion might I’easonably be expected. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Intnu'lass correhitions ^ were employed as a means of studying 
variation in mutants of the Montmorency cherry {Prunus cerasus L.) 

The trees available for measurement were six in number, standing 
adjacent in a row, on the same type of soil, at the Graham Horticul- 
tural Experiment Station, Grand Rapids, Mich. They originated 
from ii liinb mutation on a tree in an orchard near South Haven, 
Mich. This limb, kept under observation for several years, in contrast 
to the rest of the tree, formed no fruit buds and was always barren. 
Buds were taken from it in the summer of 1925 and propagated in the 
nursery. The resultant trees were set in the orchard in 1929. Upon 
coming into bearing, they displayed the following characteristics, 
which remained the same in succeeding years and are so at. the present 
time: 

Tree 1 — BarrcTi, except two main limbs that have reverted to normal fniit-biid 
formation and productivity. 

Tree- 2 — Wholly })arron. 

Tree a- Barren, cxcu^pt one inniTi limb ■with reduced but definite and regular 
fruitfulness. 

Trc^e 4 — Like tree 1, except that it has only a single fruitful limb. 

Tn^e 5— Wliolly barren. 

t'ree O- ^Wholly normal in bearing. 


J for j,)ubl!caUon Ootobor 14, 1938. Journal articlo No. 334 (n. s.) Miehigan Agricultural Expcri- 
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Of these six trees, four — Nos. 1, 4, 5, uiul 0 — were used in tlio present 
study. These tour provided two mixed specimens, one specimen 
entirely mutational, and one completely normal. 

The character selected for measurement was leaf area (area, of spur 
leaves), a character in which, the ran«:e of variation is both wi<ie and 
conspicuous. 

The leaves w^ere measured in situ. The len^i»*th from base to apex, 
in millimeters, was converted into area by the use of a fac'tor previously 
(letermined and establishoil on the basis of |)rinted and pbined a,reas 
for excised leaves. Regularity of shape in the leaf of the Mont iuorency 
cherry permits such a procedure. 

The data was gathered in, midsummer, 1935. Measurement was 
restricted to nonbearing spur leaves of lateral branches on the wood 
of the year 1933. An additional set of measurements was secured from 
the 1934 wood on trees 5 and b. Individual leaf areas were added to 
secure the total area per spur. Hence, in the logic and arrangennvnt of 
iiitraclass correlation, each lateral branch, with its several spins as 
fraternities, constitutes a general group, 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The results of the comj)iitations are sliown iu table 1 . 


Table 1. — Iniraclass coc.fficienfs for leaf armi^ 


Tree No. 

Location of Ieav(‘S 

Pairings 

lnt.ra(!las.s 

coollk'ients 

values 

ffZ'* 


/Barron part 

Ninnhrr 

1, rm) 
l, OOH 
H9G j 
«l)G ! 
780 ! 
090 1 
990 
810 ! 

0.1534 
.0794 
. 17G9 
. 1.498 
. 2781 
.1284 
.1181 
. 0874 

0.51119 

.23910 

.49240 

.42900 

.59410 

.30034 

.41534 

.33191 

- 

Uic------ • - 

A 

1 Fruitful' part 

/Barren part .. 

T- 

5 

1 Fruitful xiart 

Barren tree 

1) 

Fruitful tree 

5 

1934 wood 

G 

do 






2.H 
i.:4 
2.5 
2.2 
3. 1) 
1.9 


l.:4 


.==ui.,g.LtftL'r 

ni = (k~l)u' 

The intraclass coeffieionts shown iu table 1 a,ro all positive. 'Phat 
for the ban-eii part is apparently higjher in eacli conii)»irison. How- 
ever, OTily three of the eight reach the level of i)rol)al)le signifieanee. 
These three pertain to the barren parts of the trees. No one of the 
differences in the four comparisons of z is significant. The data, 
obviously inadequate as to number of observations, yield the. sugges- 
tion, though not the full certainty, of real correlations in leaf area, 
those for the mutant forms being higher than those for the normal. 

Incidentally, some inf oraation on variability as such, obtained by 
Fisher’s method, is given in table 2. 
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Table 2. — Mean squares for variance in leaf areas 


'rro(,‘ Mo. 

! Tvoctition of It'avos 


fHarn‘n part 

1 

\ fruitful part 

f liurron part 

I Fruitful part, 

Barron Troo 


Fruitful triH‘ 


IIKU wood 

• 

do 




Deffroos 
of free- 
dom 

Sums of 
sqmircs 

Moau 

sfiuare 

noge 

(mean 

square) 

Differ- 

ence 

Vn 

Sums 

153 

:i4.0.30. 55 

222. 40 

5. 4048 

J 0.0907 

(0.000536 

}n. 014473 

120 

25,598.82 

203. 17 

5.3141 

i .007937 1 

112 

35,039.40 

318.21 

5. 7025 

} .1048 

} . 1031 

I .008929 1 

1 .017858 
1 . 016388 

112 

180 

39,5(i5.0S 
20. 708. 28 

353. 20 
159. 29 

5.8073 
5. 0701 

i .008929 
f .007692 
\ .008096 

115 

10,513.20 

143. 59 

4. 9670 

99 

37,681.37 

380.02 

5. 9419 

} . 3557 

f . 010101 

1 . 022446 

81 

21,002.37 

206. 70 

5. 5862 

\ .012345 


Consider only the last comparison shown in table 2, in which the 
g:reatest difference exists. The difference of the logarithms is 0.3557. 
Therefore, z is 0.1779, or half this difference, ftie variance of z 
amounts to one-half the sum of the two reciprocals, and is 0.01122. 
The standard deviation of z is then the square root of this half sum, 
which is 0.1059. 

The greater mean square for tree 5 is significant, since z is 1.68 
times greater tlian its standard deviation. The differences shown in 
the other three comparisons do not reach the level of significance. 
Larger numhers of observations would be required thoroiigldy to test 
and establish tlieir reality. The data suggest, although but slightly, 
greatoT’ variability in the mutants with respect to leaf area. 

SUMMAKY 

A prelijuinary study has been made of variation and correlation in 
leaf area in bud mutants of the Montmorency cherry. The results 
furnish a mere indication of greater variability in the mutant than in 
the normal form and they suggest the probability that the variance 
in the mutant, as determined by intraclass correlation, is to a higher 
degree concomitant. The results give no apparent support to the 
hypothesis tlmt a bud mutant may vary more heterogeneously than 
the normal form and therefore be especially predisposed to give rise 
to other mutations. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE FRUIT OF MACADAMIA 

TERNIPOLIA ' 

]Ay M. J'l. Wawvvnc,, a.xsiiitanl. ru horticiiUiirc, and W. B. Stouet, junior horii- 
culiurMy llawnii AgricvUural Experiment Station^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Diiriiijj tlu^ course of viirious iiivostigations in progress at the 
llawnii Agricultural Experiment Station on growth and reproduction 
in AJamflamia tenirfolia F. Muell., close observations were made on 
tlm struc.ture of the fruit. As a result of these observations, consid- 
erable <l()uht arose as to the accuracy of the generally accepted classi- 
licatiotv of the fruit as a drupe and of the shell of the nut as an endo- 
carp or putainen. Von Mueller (6, r. 6, p. 191),^ who named the 
sp(H-ios, describes the fruit as possessing a homy pericarp with a 
rather swarthy exterior and a v'ery smooth yellow and date-brown 
interior, the tostii being thin and membranous. Engler (S) defines 
the fruit as a drupe with a lleshy external layer and a thicker, harder 
inner laycu'. .Bailey (1) desciilics the fruit* as having a two-valved 
leathery exocarp, the eiulocarp being smootli and shinhig, thick, and 
very hard. According to Bentham and Hooker {2, v. S, p. 178), it is a 
subglobose, indchiscont drupe with a fleshy pericarp and a thick, 
hard oudocarp. 

The present ])apor presents the results of an investigation of the 
anatomy of the fruit and its parts. The study w'as nearing completion 
when an article by Francis {4) was brought to the writers’ attention. 
Francis {4, p. 4§) makes the statement: “A considerable amount of 
confusion exists in the doscri])tions of the fruit in systematic, botanical 
lit(M‘aturo.” He advances evidence in support of the fact that the 
nut is truly a seetl and the fruit in which it is contained is not a drupe 
but a, follicle. According to Fi-ancis, the shell of the nut is not endo- 
carp but is the combined testa and tegmen. The present writers’ 
investigations, on the other hand, show that the shell is made up of 
testa, alone and tluit the inner integument does not develop into a seed 
coat. Whereas Francis based his studies mostly upon the mature 
fruit, the writers’ observations covered the development of the fruit 
from the early llower-bud stages to maturity. 

By reporting this work and reviewing the Australian reference, it is 
ho])ed tliat attention will be focused on the inaccui’acies of current 
terminology and that the correct terms may be put into scientific use. 
While it is likely that in common usage and in the trade the macadamia 
will always be called a nut, it is important that the investigator have 
an accurate conception of the material that he is handling. 

‘Rooolved for publication December 19, ms. . , ^ ^ ^ ... 

3 Tho writers take ploasiiro in acknowledging their indebtedness to Dr. A. J, Eanics, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. for his helpful discussion and valuable criticism. 

3 Italic numbens in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 400. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Tlie macadamia is represented in Hawaii by Maeadamia ternifolia 
F. Muell. and its botanical variety itdegrifolia (ISIaiden and Betche) 
Maiden (5, i\ 1, p. 217). The diff^ences between the species and its 
variety are cliiefly in srie of tree, degree of pubescence, color of flower, 
shape and size of leaf, and surface of shell. Because these characters 
have no bearing upon the fundamental structure of the fruit, the 
materials used in tliis study were talcen from matui-e seedling trees of 
the variety integrifolia. 

The material was killed and fixed in a formalin-alcohol-acetic-acid 
solution (3 ml. of 40-percent formalin, 90 ml. of 50-percent alcohol 
and 7 ml. of glacial acetic acid). The long, thick-walled hairs on the 
pistil and the sclerenchymatous tissues in the fruits necessitated treat- 
ment with 4S-percent hydrofluoric acid over a period of 3 to 4 weeks 
for the former, and 5 months or longer for the latter. After a thorough 
washing in running tap water, the material was processed through 
Kandolph’s (7) n-butyl alcohol series and embedded in paraffin with 
a melting point of 56^ to 58° C. Sections for the flower studies were 
cut at 10 to 12 ju; for the fruit studies, at 10 to 15 m-, 

A 0.3-percent solution of Delafield’s haematoxylin in 50-percent 
alcohol proved to be the most satisfactory stain. The sections were 
stained for 30 noinutes, followed by destaining m a dilute solution of 
hydrochloric acid for 5 to 10 minutes. Other staining combinations 
were generally unsatisfactory because of the retention of the stains in 
many of the cells of certain tissues. 

Francis (4) performed a number of microchemical tests upon the 
contents of the heavily staining cells and concluded that the substance 
is probably a tannin or one of its derivatives, possibly phlobaphene. 
These contents in all cases give typical tannin reactions with both a 
ferric cMoride and a 1-percent chromic-acid solution. In untreated 
sections, the cells appear to be filled with a dense, apparently colloidal 
substance varying from reddish brown to yellow. These cells are 
evident in the earliest stages of bud development and increase in 
number as the development of the tissues proceeds. Aside from 
Francis’ suggestion that the substance may be phlobaphene, no at- 
tempt has been made to analyze it, nor does there seem to be any 
satisfactory method of removing it from the cells. As a result, the 
cells are rendered opac^ue under the microscope even wffien the sections 
have been cut very thin. 

In addition to the microchemical tests upon the tannin deposits, 
Francis made two tests on the green pericarp tissue for the presence 
of a cyanogen. The first test with Guignard’s sodium picrate paper 
gave a fairly positive reaction; the second vrith a 0.3-percent aqueous 
solution of mercurous nitrate ^ave a deposit of metallic mercury in 
the parenchyma cells, indicating the presence of a cyanogenetic 
glucoside or a labile compoxmd. 

The cell walls of the exocarp and testa of the fruit assume an 
intense reddish-violet color upon treatment of sections wdth p’dioro- 
glucin and a red color when tested vrith Maule’s reaeent (8). These 
rations indicate the presence of lignin. The lumina of cells in these 
tissu® contain daxk^olored deposits of a -substance which gives a 
positive tannin reaction with ferric chloride. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FLOWER 

The flowers of Macadamia ternijolia are small, about 12 nim. long 
at anthesis, perfect and apetaloiis (fig. 1, J?), but having four petaloid 
sepals. They are borne in groups of three or four on pedicels about 
3 mm, in length, along the rachis of a spikeliive raceme. The pistil 
is superior, and the stamens are perigynoiis, being affixed with short 
filaments to the throat of the floral envelope. The pistil is sur- 
rounded at its base by an irregular-margined, glabrous disk (fig. 1, C), 
and it is composed of a single carpellate ovary that is densely pubes- 
cent and a style that is glabrous. The ovary contains two sus- 
pended, sessile, orthotropous ovules on the margins of its single 
ventral suture. Before the perianth exposes the anthers, it splits 



Figure 1. — Macadamia flower: A, The mature bud showing the perianth split- 
ting to release the style; B, the flower in anthesis showing perianth, stamens, 
and style; C, the pistil with perianth removed to show the pubescent ovary, 
the pubescent style, and the glabrous disk. 


along one side exposing the club-shaped style and its small stigma 
(fig. 1,-4). 

Transverse sections of the flower bud show the arrangement of the 
perianth parts to be valyate, the edges of the four sections joining 
one another by means of interlocking epidermal cells (pL 1, J.). The 
perianth envelope is regular and minutely pubescent. At anthesis 
its reflex points spread open to release the four two-celled anthers of 
the perigynous stamens. 

A study of the vascular system of the flow^er shows that three 
traces, one dorsal and two ventral, branch from separate gaps in the 
stele of the receptacle into each of the four perianth parts (fig. 2, 
O, D). This three-trace condition indicates the sepal nature of the 
perianth. The single bundle of the stamen passes off directly after 
the dorsal bundle of the perianth part, to which it is adnate. ^ The 
two bundles rim parallel to the point at which the stamen is no 
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longer attached to the perianth. Vascular supply to the disk pre- 
cedes that to the carpel and consists of several small strands con- 
tainma very little X3dem. The function of this disk is probably 
glandSar. 'The carpel has five or seven main bundles (fig. 2, ^1, B). 
The exact number of traces derived from the stele is difficult to 
determine because the bundles all arise at about the same level and 
branch readily after their departure. The extra traces lie between 
the dorsal and ventrals on either side. The vascular system of the 
ovules is derived from the ventral bundles (fig. 2, B). 

1NITI.4L STAGES IN FRUIT DEVELOPMENT 

Ovule formation is evident in buds about 1.0 to 1.5 mm. in length 
(pi. 1, .A). A well-defined suture can easily be traced tliroughout 
the entire length of the short pistil. On eitiier margin of the suture 
a mass of meristematic tissue protrudes into the ovarian cavity. 




Figure 2. — Vascular system of Macada?nia ierniJoUa flower: Carpel split 

ventrally and spread open, showing trace number and venation; B, transverse 
section: C, median longitudinal section of base of flower showing course of 
traces to floral organs — dorsal and only one ventral trace shown in carpel; 
transverse section. 

These masses of ovule tissue mcrease in size by rapid cell division 
imtil an average size of about 86 by 122/i is reached, when the inner 
and outer integuments appear as two small folds of tissue protruding 
from the base of the developing ovule (pi. 1, B). All of the cells of 
the ovule are typically meristematic at this stage, having diameters 
essentially alike, thin cellulose walls, large nuclei, and small vacuoles. 
The outer integument is shorter and thicker than the inner which, at 
this stage, is two or three layers thick, tapering off to a single laj'er 
as it approaches the micropylar end. The ovules are crowded against 
the ovary wiffi at the top and sides so that both integumerts remain 
closely associated with the nucellus up to the time that megasporo- 
genesis begms. 

By the time the flower bud has fully developed, megasporogenesis 
has been completed, followed by the elongation of the nucellus and 
the development of an embryo sac. The integuments have also 
elongated and now invest almost the entire nucellus (pi. 2, A). De- 
posits of tannin, or tannin derivatives, become abundant in the two 
outermost layers of the outer integument; the nuclei of the cells in 
th^e layers persist for a while after they have become filled but 
later disintegrate, leaving only spaces or lumina. 



PLATE 1 



protruding into the ovarian cavity initiating ovule fornuition. Note interlocking of epKlerinal 
cells between perianth parts. Bj Dorsal view of Icmgitudinal section through the ovary of a 
bud 4 mm. long showing the two pendulous ovules with the outer and inner integuments being 
initiatcfl, /I, B, X 100. 
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INTERMEDIATE STAGES IN FRUIT DEVELOPMENT 

After fertilization, the perianth and disk of the flower drop off, 
leaving only the pistil on the pedicel. As the ovary develops, the long 
style gradually &es back and falls off, only the remnant of the stylar 
projection remaining on the fully developed fruit. 

A longitudinal section of the ovary at approximately the time of 
fertilization shows that the carpel wall is made up of a thick layer of 
parenchymatous and vascular tissues with an outer epidermis from 
which arise many thick-walled hairs and an inner epidermis of small 
active cells which lines the ovarian cavity (pi. 2, A). This inner 
epidermis is conspicuous in the developing "fruit (pl.^ 2, B, C) but dis- 
integrates before maturity is reached. The suture is prominent as a 
small furrow extending along one side from the apex to vithin a few 
millimeters of the base. As seed development goes on within, the 
ovary wall increases in thickness and diflerentiates into two layers, 
the exocarp and the endocarp (pi. 2, B). The endocarp is composed 
of parenchyma cells only, but the immature exocarp is composed of 
both parenchyma cells and primary vascular elements. 

The outer and inner integuments expand slightly to allow for 
development of the embryo tissues. The inner integument, three cell 
layers thick, increases in length to encompass the micropylar portion 
of the nucellus and protrudes into the micropyle^ (pi. 2, B, and Fig. 3, 
B). Further differentiation in this tissue is limited to^ the inner epi- 
dermal lajev wliich becomes opaque from impregnation with what 
appears to be tamiin substances. The tissue remains intact through 
the early stages of maturity and in later stages it is present as a layer 
of disintegrated tissue adhering to the white portion of the inner 
surface of the shell or testa (fig. 3, B). The mature embryos tend 
more or less to cling to the white enamel portions of shell or outer seed 
coat. This adherence may be due in part to the presence of the vestig- 
ial inner seed coat. 

The outer integument, which should now be referred to as the seed 
coat or testa, does not appear to be active at this stage; but when the 
embryo is differentiating to form cotyledons and the plumule-radicle 
axis the cells of the testa multiply and enlarge, and the tissue com- 
pletely surroimds the embryo. Development is particularly active in 
the chalazal region and accounts for the tliicker layer of shell at this 
point. The meristematic cells forming the inner epidermis of the 
testa divide to form a tissue three to five cells thick. These cells form 
the wMte enamel portion of the iimer layer of the shell (fig. 3, Z?, £)• 

Endosperm development is rapid during a period of from 4 to 8 
weeks after fertilization. In its early stages^ the endosperm is multi- 
nucleate, the nuclei and cytoplasm being limited to a peripheral layer 
around a central vacuole. By the end of approximately 8 weeks, cell 
walls have formed and the gelatinous endosperm occupies all but a 
very small portion of the embryo sac. The nucellus is not completely 
absorbed, several layers of it persisting in the developing seed up to 
the last stages prior to maturity (fig. 3, D), Although at first the devel- 
opment of the embryo is more gradual than that of the endosperm, 
by the end of approximately 20 weeks the cotyledons completely 
replace the endosperm-tissue. 
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The two ovules appear to be alilve in every respect until the time of 
fertilization, but usually only one of them develops in the fruit (fig. 4). 
The causes of the abortion of one are stiU imknown, although abortion 
appears to be a varietal characteristic. The aborted structure maj be 
found adhering to the endocarp or, in various stages of development, 
clinging to the normal seed. 



Figure 3. — Macadamia Urnijolia: Longitiidiual diagrams showing development of 
out-er integument and changes in inner integument and nucellus tissue from bud 
stage to mature seed: A, Bud stage showing positions of two ovules, outerinteg- 
ument, inner integument, and nucellus tissue; fertilized ovule showing inner 
integument protruding into the micropyle; C, intermediate stage wdth nucellus 
being absorbed by developing embryo; !>, shell of seed before it hardens showing 
remnants of nucellus, the white enamel layer developing from inner epidermis 
of testa and the brown layer; E, hardened shell with disintegrated inner integu- 
ment clinging to white enamel portion, ot. Outer integument; n, inner integu- 
ment; nw, nucellus; testa; hi, brovrn layer; el, enamel layer. A, B, X 100: 
C X 90; D, E, X 22. 

THE MATURE FRUIT 

The entire mature fruit is a follicle, globose, and slightly oblique 
in shape, which, when ripe, dehisces along the ventral suture (fig. ^/C). 
The seeds are globular (fig. 4, D) except when both ovules have devel- 
oped, in which case they are hemispherical, with one located in each 
valve of the dehiscing pericarp. 

The^ kernel of the seed is composed of two semiglobose cotyledons 
enclosing a small, subglobose plumule-radicle axis. 

THE PERICARP 

The dehiscent pericarp consists of two distinct layers of tissue, 
a fibrous- exocarp with a dark-green, fairly smooth exterior and a 
softer, thinner endocarp. The exocarp has an epidermis overlying a 
thin layer of chlorophj'U-bearing cells, the main body being made up 
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of parenchyma tissue in which are embedded numerous freely branch- 
ing vascular bimdles. The endocarp is devoid of bundles, and its 
parenchyma cells are filled with dark tannin-like substances (pL 2, B), 



Figure 4 . — Macadamia iernifolia: .^4, Mature green fruits on rachis; mature 
green fruit split in half showing the embryo and its enclosing shell within the 
pericarp; C, split pericarp w>th mature seed; D, seed; empty half shall show- 
ing the cream-colored portion of the inner surface (micropylar end at left) and 
dark-brown portion (chalazal end at right). X 

THE SEED COAT 

The so-called nut contained in the pericarp is a true seed having a 
seed coat, a hilum, and a micropyle (fig. 4, Z?, £J). The seed coat has 
developed from the outer integument into the hard, bony shell, gener- 
ally mistaken for an endocarp. 
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Tlie testa, as mentioned above, is made up of two distinct layers. 
The outer, thicker portion is a very hard sclerenchyma tissue of fiber 
and stone cells. The elongated fiber cells predominate and occur in 
strands or sheets extending both longitudinally and radially. The 
stone cells vary considerably in size and shape and contribute to the 
rigiditv of the tissue by forking and interlocking (pi. 3, B). _ The 
walls of both types of cells are highly lignified and abundantly pitted. 
Fine vascular bundles with spirally tliickened elements are also seen 
scattered tliroughout the tissue. 

The inner laver of the shell is about one-fifteenth as thick as the 
outer layer. About one-half of the shell interior, toward the hilar 


bl 



FiGtJBE 5. — Macadamia iernifolia: A, Diagram of section of young seed showing 
cells of nucellus, inner integument, and inner layers of outer integument. The 
heavily shaded layer is filled -with tanninlike deposits. B, Section from older 
seed through region where the integuments come together showing develop- 
ment of enamel layer from epidermal cells in outer integument, and cells of 
brown layer, nu, Nucellus; ep, epidermis; ii, inner integument; of, outer 
integument; el, enamel layer; hi, brown layer. X 500. 

end, is shiny and dark brown while the half toward the micropylar 
end is enamellike and cream-colored (fig. 4, jE). Francis (4) believed 
this entire inner layer to be tegmen developed from the inner integu- 
ment, but the sections made by the writers show that it is a part of 
the teta. Differentiation of the inner layer begins at that point in 
the chalazal region where the outer and inner integuments originate 
(fig, 5, B). The brown section, which develops around the embryo 
at its apical or broader wrtion, is composed of somewhat flattened 
and compacted cells, filled with a brown deposit similar to that which 
fills the cells in the outer layer of the testa. The cream-colored section 
covering the lower or basal portion of the embryo is composed of cells 
derived from the inner epidermis of the outer integument (fig. 5, A). 
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These cells occupy a position parallel to that of the unclevelopecl inner 
integument which lies within it (fig. 3, E), Francis made a very 
complete and detailed study of the compact polygonal cells making 
up the enamel portion. The walls seem to be unstratified and without 
abundant pits. The granular material contained in the cells is 
lignocellulose. In prepared sections of this tissue, each cell has a 
small, angular, clear space, which, according to Francis (4-, p- 47), 
^‘indicates a position in the cell occupied by a ciystal of calcium 
oxalate, which appears to have been dissolved either b\" the treat- 
ment involved in the preparation and mounting or by the natural 
processes of the maturing seed.” 

DISCUSSION 

A drupe falls under the general classification of simple fleshy fruits. 
It is derived from a single carpel and is usually one-seeded. There 
may be three distinct layers in the ripened pericai^p, in which case 
there is a thin exocarp forming the skin, a fleshy mesocarp, and a 
stony endocarp; or, as is more common, there may be only two layers, 
a fleshy exocarp and a stony endocarp. A nut is usually defined as a 
hard, dry, indehiscent, one-seeded and one-celled bony fruit even if 
it represents a compound ovary. A follicle on the other hand is a 
dehiscent, unicarpellate fruit wliich splits along one suture at maturity 
and contains one or more seeds. By definition, therefore, the maca- 
damia fruit is not a drupe but is a follicle, and the “nut” is not truly 
a nut but is the seed contained in the follicle. 

Wliile it hardly seems likely that in common usage and in the trade 
the macadamia “nut” will ever be called anything else, it should be 
borne in mind that it is properly a seed and that the shell is not puta- 
men but is a well-developed testa. It may be seen hovr the unusually 
hard, thick shell of the seed could be mistaken for the stone of a 
drupe by the early systematic botanists and how the name of nut 
could be applied to it in common usage. 

The development of the outer integument into a thick, hard testa 
is not peculiar to the macadamia alone, for the hard shell of the 
Brazil nut (Bertholletia exceha) also is a seed coat and not a pericarp 
tissue. 

The browTL smooth portion and white enamel layer of the shell were 
interpreted by Francis as being a tegmen developed from the inner 
integument. The obseiwations of the wTiters lead them to believe 
that these portions are actually a part of the testa (outer integument). 
The enamel layer is developed from the cells of the inner epidermis 
of the outer integument. The cells of the brovm layer develop 
from the seed-coat tissue at the base of the ovule and form a line 
which separates the developing kernel from the testa, 

SUMMARY 

Anatomical investigations indicate that the fruit of Macadamia 
ternifolia F. MueU. is a follicle and not a drupe. The pericarp is 
dehiscent along a single suture and is made up of a thick, leathery 
exocarp and a thin, soft endocarp. The so-called nut is a true seed 
having one seed coat that develops from the outer integument of the 
ovule, a liilum, and a micropyle. 
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The shell of the nut is the testa. The brown and white layers 
lining the inside of the shell are developed from the testa. 
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SOIL CHARACTERISTICS, TOPOGRAPHY, AND LESSER 
VEGETATION IN RELATION TO SITE QUALITY OF 
SECOND-GROWTH OAK STANDS IN CONNECTICUT* 

By Herbeht A. Ltjxt - 

Associate in forest soils, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
INTRODUCTION 

Approximately 56 percent of the area of Connecticut is in forest and 
brushland. "While the species grooving within its borders are many, the 
predominant forest type is oak. Because of the importance of oak in 
Connecticut forests, it was deemed advisable to ascertain the relation- 
ship, if any, existing between growth of oaks (expressed as site quality 
or site index, and measured in terms of the height growth of dominant 
trees) and various topograpluc, soil, and vegetative factors.^ Tliis 
study is primarily an extension of investigations begun with red pine 
and published in 1931^ {1 0) } 

As a recent publication by Aaltonen (f ) includes an excellent review 
of the literature, it is unnecessary to discuss it in detail here. Taken 
as a wdiole, the findings are consj)icuously dissimilar. Some investiga- 
tors have observed some correlation between site quality and nutrient 
content of the soil; others have found none. In some cases the 
biological properties of the soil were found to be of marked significance. 
Practically all agree on the importance of soil moisture, and in many 
cases site quality varies with the proportion of silt and clay in the soil. 
In the case of sandy soils in the vicinity of Eberswalde, Germany, the 
presence of an underlying marl or clay layer within reaching distance 
of the tree roots frequently is the ciiief factor in controlling stand 
composition and yield, according to Ganssen and his coworkers, and 
Wiedermann, as reported by Aaltonen {1). In his English summary 
Aaltonen states: 

Determination of the productivity of soil on the basis of its properties is one of 
the most important objects of forest soil research. At the same time, it is one of 
its most difficult problems, for it seems that the productivity seldom depends upon 
a single factor or even a few factors, but is usually a result of the combined actions 
of several factors. 

Bums (3) was tliinking along the same line when he wrote, 'The 
amount of increment and the width of the annual ring in a tree^s 
growth show its response to the physiological siunmation of all the 
factors of the site.'^ Turner (IS, 20) ^ workmg in Arkansas, states that 
"soil features influencing available wrater seem to be more mfluential 
than any others in determining the rate of growth of piue trees^' 
(IS, 11). He found no correlation between occurrence of growth 

1 Received for publication January 9, 1939. 

2 Acknowledgment is made to Henry W. Hicock, assistant forester, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, for advice and assistance, especially in the calculation of the site indices. 

3 The field work was done, in 1930, principally by Henry Bull, formerly assistant in forestry, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 427. 
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unci tiny single soil factor; but he did find ti correlation with certain 
'’site-soil complexes.'’ 

One may sift from the many papers on this subject at least two 
fairly well established conclusions that are generally applicable in 
the "principal forest regions of Europe and the United States; (1) 
Available moisture is usually the factor of prime importance in all 
but heavy or poorly drained soils; and (2) lime is usually second in 
importance. Climate and soil vary so greatly that each forest 
(listrict and in some cases each individual stand presents its own 
])eculiar problems which rec[uire separate investigation and solution. 

With respect to the oak stands in Connecticut, Frothingham in 
1910 (6) made a study of growth, uses of lumber, and methods of 
management of second-growth chestnut, oak, and mixed hardwoods. 
He did not study the soils but merely stated that ''soil conditions are 
largely responsible not only for differences in type but also for vari- 
ations in the rate of growth within the same "type.” At that time 
chestnut occupied the better soils, and the oaks, especially black, 
scarlet, and chestnut oak, were confined largely to dn^ upper slopes 
and ridge tops. Since the disappearance of the chestnut its place 
has been taken principally by red oak. As Frothingham’s yield data 
have been largely superseded by the recent work of Schnur (16) ^ no 
further reference to the former will be made here. 

In 1926 and 1027 Hicock and others (10) attempted to ascertain the 
relationship between soil type and stand composition in four State 
forest tracts. The results were largely negative, principally for the 
following reasons: Probable biological equivalence of two or more soil 
types: generally favorable climate; and effect of fire and other factors 
bVouglit about mainly through the intervention of man. 

METHODS 

SELECTION OF PLOTS 

The 70 stations (liereinafter called plots although they were of no 
definite size or shape and were not marked off) used in this study 
were taken wherever there was an even-aged stand in which the great 
majority (80 percent or more) of the dominant trees were oaks. 
Stands were considered even-age<l if the dominants did not vary by 
more than 10 years and were reasonably uniform in height. On at 
least 80 percent of the plots the range of ages of dominants was not 
more than 4 to 5 years. Five species of oaks are well represented, 
namely — white (Quercns alba L.), red (Q. borealis maxima (Marshall) 
Ashe), black (Q, i^elutina La IM.), scarlet (Q. coccinea Miiench.), and 
chestnut (Q. montana Willd.). Two other species — swamp w^hite (Q, 
bicojor Willd,) and pin oak (Q, palustris Muench.) — were present to a 
limited extent and some data on these are included. The number of 
trees measured on each plot averaged about 20, although it varied 
from less than 10 to about 50. 

FIELD MEASUREMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 

Measurements in the field included height, diameter at breast height 
(d. b. h,), and age of dominant and codominant oaks, separately for 
each species. Intermediate and ground-cover vegetation were listed 
and estimated as to density and uniformity of distribution. Careful 
notes were taken on the topography and related environmental fea- 
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tiires, character of the forest floor/’ and soil description. In addition, 
the mineral soil to a depth of about 5 inches was sampled for study in 
the laboratory. 

CALCULATION OF SITE INDICES 

The height curves and formulae of Schnur (16) (obtained through 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station prior to publication) 
were used as a basis for the calculation of the site indices. In deter- 
mining total age, 3 years was added to the age at breast height. Schnur, 
on the other hand, used a correction factor of only 2 years, although 
this was not known by the writer until the appearance of Sclmur’s 
bulletin. The data have not been revised to correspond with Sclmur^s 
in this respect, for the following reasons: (1) Many trees in this study 
came from seedlings that grow slowly, while apparently most of those 
represented in the Forest S^ervice study were sprouts; (2) on the whole, 
growing conditions in Connecticut are not quite so favorable as those 
in most of the areas covered by the Forest Service study; and (3) the 
differences in site index resulting from the 1-year difference in esti- 
mated age are quite small (average difference in the first 10 plots 
recorded in this study was 0.8 foot). 

The figures for the height of the average tree (average basal area) 
used in the calculations were obtained by plotting the measured heights 
against the measured diameter at breast height, and then using the 
diameter at breast height by basal area to determine the height. 

The principal equation used in calcuating site index was: 

TT TJ^ 

J (site index) = 62.7 -{-8.37 — — — 

where 

average dominant height of the stand in question 
average height at any age a 

era = standard deviation of height about the average at any age a 

A plotting of these 76 plots on the Forest Service set of curves indi- 
cates that the ti'end of an average cur\^e representing all of these plots 
does not follow veiy closely the trends of the Forest vService curves. 
Since the plots were taken where suitable stands could be found and 
do not necessarily constitute a good random sample, this lack of agree- 
ment is not significant. However, since the Forest Service found no 
significant differences between oaks from a region reaching from 
Missouri to Maryland and from Tennessee to Michigan, it is reason- 
able to believe that Coimecticut oaks would not be an exception in 
this respect. Therefore, for present purposes we can assume appli- 
cability to Connecticut conditions. 

SOIL STUDIES 

The following laboratory analyses were made on the soil samples 
collected in this study: Total nitrogen, loss on ignition, reaction (pH), 
exchangeable hydrogen,® total base capacity,® percent saturation,® 
conductivity," moisture equivalent, total colloids,® and soluble nutri- 
ents by quick test.® 

'Forest floor = the whole organic debiis, including litter, F and H layers. 

^ Determined by the Ba(C3H302)3— NH4CI method of Pierre and Scarseth { 15 ), 

'Electrical conductivity of a water suspension. 

^ Determined by the hydrometer method of Bouyoucos (3). 

^ Morgan’s Universal soil test. 

187:^01— :;9 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE REGION 

Connecticut lies at the northeastern edge of the upland oak region, 
with some intermingling of the whitepine types in the northern part of 
the State. The forest associations generalfy recognized (14) are: Red 
cedar-gray birch association, 20 percent (of the total forested area); 
hardwood association, 70 percent; hemlock-hardwood association, 5 
percent ; and swamp association, 5 percent. In the hardwood associ- 
ation the oaks predominate. 

Clhnatically, Connecticut is characterized by relatively long, cold 
printers and rather short, humid summers. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is 47® to 49° F. ; mean maximum in winter, 31° to 38°; mean 
minimum in winter, 15° to 20°; length of growing season, 150tol70 
days; mean annual precipitation, 44 to 46 inches, rather evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. In table 1 are given the temperature 
and rainfall data by months. 


Table 1. — Temperature and rainfall data for Connecticut ^ hrj months and the annual 

average or total 
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! 2G.1 ! 

35.2 ' 

17.0 

3. 77 

September 

62. 3 

72.9 

52.0 

3, 75 

March.. i 

35. 0 i 

44.7 i 

26.2 

411 

October. 

51.6 

62.6 

41.5 

3.63 

April 1 

45. 9 1 

56.5 ' 

35.6 

3.69 

November 

40.3 

49.5 

31.3 

3. 62 

May 1 

! 57.1 1 

68. 3 

45.9 

3.66 

December 

29.6 

38.0 

21.3 

3.84 

June 

i 65.6 ! 

76.4 

54.6 

3.31 1 






July 

70.6 1 

81.0 

60,4 

417 ! 

Average or 






i 1 

1 1 



i 1 

total 

48.3 

i 

58.3 

38,5 

45. 65 


1 Average means from 7 stations well distributed over the State as follows: Colchester, Cream Hill (Corn- 
wall. Storrs, New Haven, Southington, Voluntown, Waterbury, All records for periods of 30 years or 
more. 


Since we are attempting to apply to Comiecticut site-index curves 
obtained by the Forest Service in the region extending from Maryland 
to Missouri and from IMichigan to Tennessee, it is well to compare 
climatic conditions. This is done in table 2 tlirough the use of Jenny^s 
data (12). (A low' rain factor and a high NS quotient indicate 
favorable growing conditions.) Here we see that in comparison with 
the other areas, Connecticut has a slightly higher rainfall but a lower 
mean temperature, resulting in a decidedly higher rain factor. Rela- 
tive humidity is practicall}" identical, but the NS quotient is higher. 
The net result is a somew^hat less favorable grooving condition than 
the average of the other areas. 

Elevations^ in Connecticut range from sea level to a maximum of 
2,355 feet, with the greater portion of the land lying between 100 and 
1,500 feet. 

The soils of Connecticut belong to the Brown Podzolic group which 
is found only in the Northeastern States south of the Podzol area of 
New England. 

Essentiaily, the Brown Podzolic soil is an imperfectly developed Podzol having, 
in timbered areas, an organic mat on the surface and a very thin gray leached 
horizon just below it — usually less than an inch thick. The B horizon is largdy 
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yellowish brown in color and has only the beginnings of a dark-brown orterde 
3 ust below the gray A horizon. The total depth of the solum is usually less than 
30 inches although it exceeds that depth in places (^1 ) . 

Fine sandy loams predominate in the forested areas and are pre- 
vailingly acidic, being derived principally from ^’anitic and dioritic 
gneisses and schists and, in the central lowlands, from red sandstones 
and shales. Soils from basaltic traprock constitute a very small 
Xnoportion of the whole. 


Table 2. — Comparison of climatic factors in Connecticut and certain other States 

[Data taken from Jenny (/^)] 


Places compared 

Precipitation 

Temperature 

Rela- 

tive 

humid- 

ity 

Rain factor 
Precipitation, mm. 
Temperature, “ C. 

N.-S. 
quo- 
tient 1 

Connecticut: 

Hartford 

MilU- 
meters 
1, 175 

Inches 
46. 26 

° C. 
9.78 

® F. 
49.6 

Percent 

71.5 

120 

457 

New Haven 

1, 163 

45. 78 

9.94 

49.9 

73.0 

117 

472 

Average i 

1, 169 

40.02 

9.86 

49.75 

72.25 

US. 5 

464. 5 

Average of 33 stations in 10 






j 84.0 

i 

3.57 

States: 2 

1,002 

1 39.44 

j 11.84 

53.31 

72. 50 


Precipitation 

I N.-S. (N-.-S.=Niedersehlagsmcnge-sattigungsdefizit) quotient^ satoratiOD d ettcieDCy of th'eSF. 

* Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan (south), Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia, 


Forest humus types vary from excellent mulls through granular 
mors to extreme fibrous mors {9), Greasy mor is not common and, 
in general, is found only under hemlock. By far the prevailing type 
under oak and mixed hardwood stands is a fairly good form of granular 
mor. 

As is true elsewhere, the best areas are used for agriculture so that 
most of the land in forest or brush falls into one or more of the fol- 
lowing categories: Rocky, shallow, steep, low fertility, excessively 
sandy or gravelly, swampy. 

The history of land utilization is approximately as follows (5): 
Until about IVOO practically all of southern New England was forested 
with a large variety of hardwood species, some hemlock, and probably 
a little white pine in the northern portion. Then with the marked 
increase in settlement by the white man, much of the timber was cut 
and the land used for farming — ^including a great deal of rough and 
stony land that should never have been cleared. The maximum 
amount of lancUused for agriculture reached its peak between 1830 
and 1850, after which, with the opening of the better farm land of the 
West, there began a gradual diminution of farming and slow reversion 
of the land to brush and forest.^^ This process has continued to the 
present day. 


10 By “mor” is meant a type of forest humus in which the organic matter is practically unmixed with the 
mineral soil and is usually more or less matted or compacted. ^ ^ j j 

n The normal succession Iw on the poorer sites is: shrubs (such as Mtnca and Rhus) ->red cedar-gray 
birch->inferior hardwoods (dogwood, hophombeana, blue beech, red maple, shadbush, ehokecherry, sassa- 
fras. butternut, pignut hickory, bitternut hickory, and large-toothed aspen) -^better hardwoods (red oa^ 
scarlet oak, white oak, chestnut oak, black oak, white ash, shagbark hickory, mockernut hickory, black 
birch, paper birch, yellow birch, beech, yellow poplar, black cherry, white elm, sugar maple, basswood)-» 
hemlock-hardwoods (climax). On the better sites the shrub stage is omitted- 
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The characteristic practice among forest and wood-lot owners is to 
clear-cut as soon as tlie trees are big enough to make cordwood and 
then allow the land to grow up again to forest in its own way without 
control or direction^" Such practice means that Connecticut is pro- 
ducing not more than a third of tlie wood that could be produced under 
intensive, intelligent silviculture 

PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

SITE INDICES 

The data pertaining to age, height, and diameter at breast height, and 
site index are summarized in table 3. In table 4 is found the plot 
distribution by site index and age. Seventy-four percent of the plots 
have a site inclex between oO and 70, and 78 percent lie between the 
ages 20 and 60. In the case of the Forest Service study, the corres 
ponding values were 77 and 72 jiercent, respectively. 


Table 3. — An ragf.s and ranges of age, heighi, diameier-hreast-high , and site-index 

data for forest plots studied 



Item 


i Average , 

1 

Kange | 

Item 

Average 

Range 

Aw 

Hciahr... 


. . .yc*:»rs. . 
.... feet. 

: ts.2 

53. 2 i 

12-105 1 
17-^1 1 

; I>. b. h. by basal area. inches. J 
1 .\vc‘rrige height from curve 1 

I . < 0 

1.9-14.7 

D. h, h... 


..inches.. 

i 7. 98 1 

1 ! 

2.2-15.0 j 

i 

I feet-. 

i Site inde.x 

52.0 

59.7 

10 -Sl 

30-83 


Table 4. — Plot distribution by site index and age 


i 

’I'otfil age (years) ' 

Plots in site-index class 

- 


Total 

20-39 i 40-49 j .5(1-59 


70-79 

80-S9 


! 1 

Xntnbtr Xumkr J Xumber 

XumbfT 

Xu mher 

Xumber 

Number 

Percent 

liMO 

1 i - . 




1 

1.3 

20-2*.< - 

J 4 

i 

3 

1 

12 

15.8 

3fKW 

-.1 -j 5 

fi 

3 

1 

15 

19.7 

40-49 

! 2 ■ S 

9 

1 


20 

20. 3 

50-59 1 

1 i 4 rt 

1 

] 1 


12 

1.5.''* 

... 

. . 1 t ■ 5 




H 

10.5 

70-79 : 

1 1 1 




4 

5.4 

80-89 ' 

1 I i 1 

1 



3 

3.9 

‘K»-W 1 







liy>iw ' 

; ; 1 


1 , 1 

1 

1 

1.3 





1 



Tot'd 

I 2 ; 9 1 31 

i 

! 7 

2 

7ii 



! Percent ' Ptreatf i Ptreent 

i Percent 

i PtTcent 

Percent 

Percent 


Pro^Hftrtbn.., 

1 2.7 1 1L8 1 40.S 

; 32,8 

1 q 0 

i 

2. 7 


1011.0 


When the site indices were segregated by species, the data sum- 
marized in table 5 were obtained. The black, red, and scarlet oaks 
ran somewhat higher in site index than the white and chestnut oaks. 
This is a little iinusiiah for white oak generally shows a more rapid 
growth than either black or scarlet oak. Red oak led in the number 
of plots.^ Of the several species investigated, only black oak was found 
in the site index class above 80. 


iSi ‘Or laud wIiRch ha» btst^n cut over, burned, grazefl. or otherwise severely disturbed, but not to the exclu- 
sion of all former fwest growth* hardwwnis usually control the situation from the outset. As a rule inferior 
hardWiwJs predbminate at first, later on giving way to hardwoods of the better type. On poor sites, how- 
em. tba red cedar-gray birch stage may precede the hardwood stage * * *. In general, succession on 
this das® of land Is more rapid than on old field land*’ Ui), 
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Table 5. — Summary of site index by species 
[Xunibr-r of plots in parenTh«)‘Ses] 


Site-indC'X class 


40 - 49 . 
50 - .^ 9 . 
00-H9- 
7 ( 1 - 79 - 
S0-}s9- 


Black 

oak 


i Red oak ; 


Scarlet 

oak 


White i Chestnutl Swamp ' -p.- 
oak ! oak i oak ■ 1"^ oak 


i 34.6(111 37.3 : 32.7 11)1 

45.9 f2)’ 45.0(1)1 49. 1 (]>'■ 46.1 <5) i 4^.0 |3,i' 

57. 9 fO) - 55. 1 (9i I 54. 9 i 8 1 > 56. 0 < 14) ; 52. 5 ('4) i 59. 0 (1)1 

65.0 (9); 64.9 (16); 64.1 (I4jj 62.6 (11), 64.2 (4)i ' G1.4 (1) 

71.9(2)! 75.4 ( 7): 74.S (4)| ! 70.11,1)1-- 

84.1 (2)1 ! ■ i i 


Average (of individual 
plots) 



CORRELATION OF SITE INDEX WITH CHARACTERISTICS OP THE UPPER 

MINERAL SOIL 

^Ylien we attempt to correlate the site index of all plots with certain 
qualities of the soil as sampled (upper 5 inches of mineral soil), the 
results obtained are very conflicting, as the summary in table G sliows. 
With total colloids (particles <0.05 mni.) and moistiHe equivalent, 
the correlation is negative; with total sands and nitrogen, slightly 
positive; and wdth value, very slightly positive. In no other case 
is there any correlation except in the quick tests where Ca, P, K, and 
NH 3 — N shows a positive correlation. However, in these tests, the 
data are characterized by extreme deviations within each site class 
wdiich greatly reduces the significance of the means. Quick tests are 
only roughly quantitative and cannot be expected to reveal fine 
differences. (It should be mentioned that the quick-test values herein 
reported cannot be compared with similar data obtained at a later 
date for the reason that both the procedure and the color scale were 
changed. The data as given have value only for compaiison.) 

Table 6 . — Summary of relation between site index and soil characteristics in all 

76 plots 





Data for site-index class — 


Ctirrelation 

ijini ituum, autrui 

20-39 

40-49 

5ih5y 

61,1-69 

7(V79 

80-S9 

imiicated 

.\verasro site index 


3 : 3.2 

46.4 

56.0 

64. 3 

74.3 

SI. 9 


Plots 

.number.. 

2 

9 

29 

27 

7 

2 


Total colloicl.s 

-percent.. 

20,0 

17.2 

14.4 

14.6 

12.5 

7.5 

Inverse. 

Total sands 

.. . do 

44.2 

57. 4 

61,7 

5S. S 

63. 3 

$1. 6 

Po.sitive. 

Moisutre equivalent, 

do 

26.3 

23.4 

20.5 

21.3 

19.5 

10.3 

Inverse. 

Total nitrogen. 

do 

.175 

.202 

.ISO 

.2(-)(i 

. 2:10 

. 101 

Uncertain, 

Loss on ifiiiit itm 

do --- 

10.33 

11. 25 

8.97 

10. (16 

7. 53 

3. 73 

1)0. 

Rt'action 

.. pH.. 

4.48 

4. 

4. 69 

4.71 

4.83 

5. 02 

P(>sitive, 

Exchangeable hydrogen J . 
e« 4 ui valent s. 

milligram 

1U.2U 

8. 92 

8. 72 

9.34 

9. 46 

4.96 

Slightly inverse. 

Total base capacity i 

.... d<).... 

16.65 

16. 56 

15.02 

36. 76 

17. 04 

1 S.29 

None. 

Saturation 

-.Itercent-. 

3S.8 

45. S i 

43.8 

4 : 1.7 

i 44.4 

i 40. 3 

D(j. 

Conductivity 

S<duble nutrients per acre 
soil rests: 

by rapid 

9. 53 

i 

10.22 1 

j 

10.01 

HI. 10 

1 9 . 79 ; 

7. 72 

D<i. 

Caleiuin 

. . pounds.. 

10 

i ' 

25 1 

26 

34 

35 

Positive. 

Phosphorus - 

do 1 

1.5 

3.2 

3.4 i 

8.8 

3, 6 

5.5 

1)0. 

Potassium 

do 

35 

35 

47 

41 

64 

50 

Slightly positive. 

Ammonia nitrogen 

do 

50 

58 

58 

57 

75 

100 

Do. 

Aluminum 

do 

25 

I 24 

25 

27 

29 

14 

None. 

Iron (ferric) 

do.— 

65 

1 

22 

! *"** 

13 

16 

S 

Slightly inverse. 


' Per 100 gni. of 
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Clorrelations were attempted between soil characteristics and site 
index of the individual dominant species, considering all plots. This 
clid not prove any more satisfactory than it had where all species 
were considered together. _ 

This lack of correlation between site index and sou characteristics 
mav be ascribed to other environmental factors which exert an influ- 
ence on tree growth greater than does the soil. In any forest, soil 
is onlv one factor, albeit an important one, in making up the site. 
It is quite evident from table 6 that other factors must have been 
operative in some of the plots. Reference to the field notes revealed 
that on certain plots — 11, to be exact — the effect of the soil was 
obviously overshadowed by other factors. For example, some of the 
plots on"^ sandy soils that were unquestionably low in fertility had a 
btffb site index because of their close proximity to a lake or stream. 
This meant that the roots had access to an abundant supply of water 
wliich favored growth. 

Likewise at the other end of the scale, there were plots exhibiting a 
low site index although the soil sample did not indicate an inferior soil. 
In some of these cases the soil consisted of a relatively shallow mantle 
over bedrock; and frequently there was a dense growth of Vaceinium 
or Gaylussacia which offered severe competition to the trees. Some 
plots were located on extremely rocky areas where there was a ten- 
dency for the organic matter to accumulate in the crevices between 
the lucks, and in such cases the soil sample was of little significance. 
Rockiness in itself does not lower the site qualit:v for forest trees; 
rather it may improve conditions by favoring aeration, moisture con- 
tent, and root penetration. Such soils, however, are extremely diffi- 
cult to sample with any assurance that the sample is representative 
of the whole soil mass penetrated by the roots. 

The presence of any of the afore-mentioned factors is sufficient 
reason for excluding such plots from consideration so far as soil studies 
are concerned. Therefore, in table 7 correlations have been attempted 
between site index and certain soil qualities on 65 plots, omitting the 
11 mentioned above. In this instance the groupings by site index 
were ch^ged somewhat in order to more nearly equalize the number 
of plots in the several groups. 

Table 7. — Summary of relation between site index and soil characteristics of 65 plots 


I>ata for site-index dass- 


Soil eharaeteristic or eonstittient; 


Average site ixite 

FJots.— immber-.t 

Total — 'percent- J 

Total aands— - ----- --do---- 

Moteton en^vale.iit-,- ’ I— —do 

, do ' 

S todard eipror of ijsean, — : 

— - — - — — 

■■ j. — 

Ado— -■ ' 

'' ' mst. hr 

, — 


5&-59 

60^ 

66-69 

70+ 

57.7 

61.7 

67,4 

75.8 

20 

16 

11 

7 

5.71 

7.13 

S.13 

6.27 

63.6 

w.i 

56.7 

64.7 

10.6 

21.5 

21.7 

18.8 

.173 

.206 

.216 

.220 


db.017 

±,032 

±.051 

S.B2 

10,41 

0.90 

9.18 

i.6$ 

4.71 

4.71 

4.80 

BM. 

10.14 

8.6? 

, 005 


17, SO 


16.30 

22. a 

04.'7.''. 


39,1 

30.0 

45,0 : 

. 

'6L4 


Do. 

Do. 


None. 

po. 

Dnoertain. 
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Here it may be observed that the rather definite inverse correlation 
found in two cases in table 6 has disappeared, and that nitrogen shows 
a low but significant positive correlation. Otherwise, the results are 
much the same as in table 6, indicating that on the whole the soil 
characteristics included in tliis study are not of first importance in 
the growth of oaks on the areas in question. It must be recognized, 
of course, that the relative influence of soil and of environmental 
factors other than soil may, in some instances, be extremely difficult 
to evaluate. This appears to be the case in about 25 of the 65 plots. 
Here thei'e was evidence that soil was not of first importance, although 
it lacked the certainty of the 11 plots previously mentioned. If, then, 
the sods of the 40 remainmg plots should be compared with their site 
index a much closer correlation wiU be found, as follows: 

Total nitrogen r=0.717±0.052 
Moisture equivalent r= .674± .058 
Loss on ignition r= .629 d: .064 
Total base capacity r= .474± .083 
Total colloids r= .095 ± .106 

Naturally one cannot discard plots at will in order to obtain good 
correlations. On the other hand, one is equally in error in blindly 
including all plots regardless of the environmental characteristics of 
each. Considering the conditions obtaining in these stands, it is 
evident that, other conditions being equal, the quality of the soil has 
a definite bearing on the site quality of these oak stands. In previous 
work in this region, Haig (8) found a fairly good correlation (r=0.52) 
between site index and the colloidal content of the A horizon in red 
pine plantations. On the other hand, Hicock et al. (10) found a very 
poor correlation although they worked in the same general region on 
the same species. 

The results obtained in Finland by Valmari and treated statistically 
by Ilvessalo (11) show the following correlations between site quality 
and soil properties: 

Loss on ignition r=0.453± 0.078 
Total electrolytes r= .407 ± .081 
Total nitrogen r— .736 ± .056 
Phosphorus None 

Potassium 0.214 ±0.091 

Calcium r— .612 ± .069 

These correlations are in the same order of magnitude as those obtained 
by the writer on the 40 plots ; but since the latter represent only 54 
percent of the plots studied, it would appear that in the Connecticut 
forests the soil is of less significance in determining site quality than 
it is in the forests of Finland. 

RESPONSE OF OAK TO SOIL TREATMENT 

It will be of interest at this point to discuss briefly the behavior 
of red oak imder controlled conditions when grown in soil variously 
treated. In the spring of 1934 a set of 16 concrete soil frames con- 
taining Cheshire fine sandy loam which had been fertilized and cropped 
annually during the preceding 7 or 8 years, was planted to the southern 
species of red oak {Quercus rubra L.). The frames measured 25 by 25 
inches with the walls extending about 21 inches below the surface of 
the soil. There was space for only 5 trees in each frame. The fer- 
tilizing materials consisted of urea, ^plied at the rate of 100 pounds 
of N per acre; phosphoric acid (H3PO4, 85 percent) at the rate of 200 
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pounds of P2O5 per acre; and potassium acetate (KC2H3O3) at the 
rate of 100 pounds of K 2 O per acre. The whips were 6 to 12 inches 
long when planted, and were then cut back to about 3 inches. 

In the spring of 1936 all but one tree was cut off at the ground level 
and weighed. The results are shown in table 8. 


Table 8. — Effect of soil treatment on growth of red oak in soil f rames at New Haven 


j Green 
I weight 
i per tree 
I of good 

Treatment i I trees 
i remov(‘d 
iin xMarch 
! 1936 2 



i Grnmii! 

N - 

196 

V, 

i l.Vl 

NK 

' InO 

K 

, 127 

NIA 

1 12.') 

npk: 

; 10»> 

N'*'ne 

imi 

I’K... 

i 70 



12S 

LNP. 1 

1 ll.'i 

LNFK 

i no 

LPK 1 

79 

LX 

i 

LP 

1 fW 

t 

55 

LNK.. 

44 

I'K 

32 

^fean 

1 70 


Treatniont 

Green 
weight 
of 1 tree 
April 
1937 

Treatment 

Mean weights of 
trees in all frames 

Average 
per tree 

Average 
per tree 
when 
very poor 
trees are 
omitted 


Grams 


Grams 

Grams 

K 

735 

No lime 

85. 1 

12'^ 

NPK 

704 

Lime 

64.3 

70 

K 

581 

Nitrogen^ no lime. . - . . 

85.8 

144 

P 

490 

Nitrogen and lime 

81.3 

84 

NK ' 

1 478 

No nitrogen or lirne 

84.5 

112 

PK 

1 306 

' Lime, no nitrogen 

47.8 

56 

KP - .. 

230 

1 No nitrogen ..i 

60. 1 


ISTonn 

228 

1 Nitrogen. 

83.5 

114 



No phnsphnriiR 

68 7 



469 

1 Phosphorus 

sag 

vO 

\ 102 



' No pfttaRRinm 

79. 3 

1 IHiJ 

LXP 

640 

Potassium 

7a 2 

i wo 

90 

LNPK- J 

563 



LPK 

547 1 




LK 

429 ' 

i 



LNK. 1 

407 i 




L 

362 




LX 

337 




LP 

331 





452 





1 L=lime. 

s All but 1 tree removed March 1936. 


No data coul<I be obtained on the root systems. 


There is no question but that the oaks responded to the different 
treatments, but the actual order of response is uncertain because of 
the high degree of variation between individual trees in any one frame. 
It is believed that the acidity of the soil played an important role in 
this experiment. When treatments are grouped and averaged, it is 
seen that the mean growth in the frames receiving lime was lower 
than in those without lime. The superior showing of nitrogen is partly 
due to the greater acidity resulting from its use. Lime without 
nitrogen gave the lowest mean values. Phosphorus was beneficial, 
but potash was not. The average pH value of the limed series was 
5.62; of the unlimed, 4.62. 

In contrast, sugar maple (Acer saceharum Marshall) planted in an 
adioining ^t yf frames identical in every respect, showed a marked 
response to lime as indicated in table 9. Although the untreated 
frame was the poorest, neitlier phosphorus nor potassium showed any 
consistent beneficial effect. 

Ihh third set oLfraines white hsh (Fmri»Me amerieam L.)appeared 
■to be benefited b;? the presence of l«ne when all unlimed frames were 
; compared On the unlhned series all treatments 

alone. or 'with nitrogen, were making 
'■.;‘be|t^;;gi^th'i.tiii^j;9$8.):.'fhan .those'' not; receiving phosphorus. Oii, 
the.-.b«*ed;,;^rie^, nitrogen seemed'.. to 'be-. thC' mo@t.. necessary element. 
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for in all plots receiving nitrogen growth was considerably more 
rapid than in those without nitrogen. The most reliable data will 
be obtained, of course, at the conclusion of the experiment when the 
trees are removed and weighed. 


Table 9. — Effect of soil treatmerit on growth of sugar maple in soil frames at Xew 

Haven 


Treatment » 

1 

Total green j 
weight of I 
3 trees 
without 
leaves 
or roots 

Treatment 

Mean 
weights of 
trees in all 
frames 


Grams 


Grams 

p 

292 

No lime -- 

770 

LNK 

289 

Lime 

1 030 

LP - 

2r)4 

Nitrogen, no lime , 

' 726 

LN 

252 

Nitrogen and lime. . 

1 133 

NK 

240 

No nitrogen or lime i 

’S19 

LK 

232 

Lime, no nitrogen i 

927 

LNP - - - 

20 fi 

No phosphorus 1 

! 904 

LNPK .. 

19S 

Phosphorus 

S90 

PK 

175 

No potassium ' 

909 

L - 

163 

Potassium 

S94 

NP 

134 


LPK 

127 



N 

119 



K 

116 



NPK, 

113 



None 

100 




1 L-lirae. 


Because of the small number of trees in each frame, the natural 
variability of individuals so characteristic of hardwoods, and the 
brief duration of the test, these results are of limited value in ascer- 
taining the nutrient needs of the species in question. Nevertheless, 
they are useful in indicating trends, and should be so evaluated. 

RELATION OF SITE INDEX TO KIND OF SOIL 

Thus far only the upper part of the soil profile has been considered. 
This is the most important part of the mineral soil so far as root feeding 
and seedling development are concerned and, in the present work at 
least, it yields the most interesting data when subjected to chemical 
analysis. Others, including Aaltonen (i ), have confined their chemical 
analyses to samples taken from the first 10 cm. However, the subsoil 
plays an important role, and in many cases is the controlling influence 
in determining^ site quality. On the one hand, a heavy clay subsoil 
restricting drainage, aeration, and root penetration, and on the other 
hand, a loose, coarse sand subsoil resulting in excessive droughtiness 
may be equally deleterious to tree growth. Reference has already 
been made to the condition in the vicinity of Eberswalde where depth 
to the underlying marly clay controls the composition and growth 
of forest and ground vegetation alike. A somewhat similar condition 
exists at Visingso, an island in Vattem in south Sweden (18). Also 
in south Sweden the gravelly kames and eskers have a higher base 
mineral index than do the sands, and this seems to be correlated 
directly with site quality. 

Previous work (10) has indicated that in this region (Conneoticuti 
several soil series may be biologically equivalent so far as tree growth 
is Concerned. Therefore in attempting to correlate site index with 
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soil series, it is advisable to combine some of tbe series into larger 
groups, i^ioring the finer distinctions recognized in soil mapping. 
In table 10 is shown the distribution of plots by site index and by 
soil groups. No correlation is indicated, due partly at least to the 
stn-aff representation of some of the soil groups. The high site index 
of some of the plots in the sandy group is the result of high water 
table, as previously mentioned. 


Table 10 . — Relation between site index and kind of soil 



Number of plots of each kind of soil indicated 


Site-index class 

i 

Sandy 
terrace 
CM err i mac, 
Enfield) 

Upland, red 
sandstone 
soils 

(Cheshire, 

Wethers- 

field) 

1 

1 

Gravelly 

(Hinckley, 

Manches- 

ter) 

Elat poorly 
drained 
(Whitman, 
Peru) 

Upland, 
friable sub- 
soil (Glou- 
cester, 
Hinsdale, 
etc.) » 

Upland, 

compact 

subsoil 

(Charlton, 

Wood- 

bridee, 

Hollis) 

Total 

1 

‘>.'>-40 _ . 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

2 

Number 

Number 

2 

4f>-4.T 





2 


2 


1 

1 



5 

1 

8 

5a-.'A 


2 

1 


5 

1 

9 

55-60 

2 

2 

1 

3 

12 

2 

22 

60-65 


1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

12 

R5-7n .. 

i 

3 

1 


6 

1 

12 

70-75 

2 

1 



2 


5 

T.'WSO 


1 

1 


1 


2 

RO - _ 

2 






2 








Total 

S 

11 

S 

4 

42 

6 

76 






j 


1 Other series included in this group are; Brookfield, Maltby, and Holyoke. 


Table 11 . — Comparison of soil groups with respect to certain soil characteristics 


Soil characteristic or constituent 

Horizon 
or depth 

Group 1, 
friable 
i subsoil 

Group 2. 
compact 
subsoil 

Group 3, 
red sand- 
stone 
and 
shales 

Group 4, 
poorly 
drained 

Group 5, 
gravelly 
eskers, 
etc. 

Group 6, 
sandy 
terrace 

Soils in red pine plantations: 









Plots - 

number,- 



1 5 

4 


4 

3 



Ai 

0.285 

0.287 

0.236 


0.213 

0.078 

Total N 

.percent,. 

As 

.147 

.208 

. 114 


. 148 

.036 

B 

.046 

.044 

.040 


.053 

.017 



1 c 

Inches 

.m 

.020 

.019 


.019 

.009 

Citric acid solubte P 

.p. p. na„ 

/ 0-6 

52 

70 

32 


105 

37 

i 6-18 

33 

35 

IS 


74 

29 

Replaceable Ca,„ 

do — 

f 0-6 

125 

181 

135 


109 

36 

j\ 6-18 

93 

155 

187 


76 

24 

Soils from oak stands: 




Plots 

.number,. 


1 44 i 

6 

0.181 

10 

0.220 

4 

5 

8 

0.088 

Total N 

Rxcbai^eable hydrogen 

.percent „ 

0-6 

0.207 

a 319 

1 

0. 175 



milikram eoifivaientss. 

0-6 

9.7 

a3 

8.1 

17,9 

9.0 

4.9 

Rxehangeabie bases. 

— do — 

0-5 

7.4 

6.2 

7.9 

17. 1 

6.3 

3.6 

Total base capacity- 



«h5 

17.1 

14.5 

16.0 

34.9 

15.3 

8,5 

Satarafion. - 

-percent.- 1 

0-5 

42.4 

43.1 

49.7 

4a4 

4a 6 

41.6 

Sotufole Ca pCr acre 

-pO 

0-5 

23.0 

29,0 

30-0 

19v0 

22.0 

18.0 

Soluble K per acre. 

— -do.— j 

0-6 

42.0 

56.0 

540 

31,0 

44.0 

31.0 


' , > piots on 'tti®. satias., 


^ of the cj^ai*acterfsti<^ of groups 

Itafe'tljo poorly'' dritiiiOd', soils 'Were 
.althou^ 'fhesfe were indi- 
'In the pine- 
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plantation soils the compact subsoil group was richer in some cases 
than the other groups, but this was not imiformly true nor was it 
true in the oak soils. No plots were located on limestone soils and 
only five were on the Holyoke series. The latter is a stony soil 
derived from a thin glacial deposition on traprock. The traprock 
influence is sufficient to give these soils a higher base content than 
the average, but such benefit is overshadowed by soil moisture de- 
ficiencies due to the relative thinness of the soil. 

RELATION OF SITE INDEX TO HUMUS TYPE 

As stated under Description of the Region, the predominating 
humus types in Connecticut are granular mor and mull. FiWus 
mor is encountered only occasionally, as is also firm muU. Within 
the granular naor group there are many subtypes which should be 
taken into consideration, but so far no adequate method of evaluation 
or comparison has been devised. The relation between site index 
and humus types is shown in table 12. 


Table 12. — Relation between site quality and humus type 
ALL PLOTS 


Item 

Mull 

Fibrous 

mor 

Granular 

mor 

i 

Mull-mor 

Fibrous 
mor over 
podzol 

Site index: 

Average 

Range 

Plots - number— 

63.9 

65-76 

8 

61.6 

47-69 

9 

60.3 

48-74 

33 

59.1 

30-83 

15 

54.8 

36-63 

11 

AFTER ELIMINATING 4 PLOTS WITH EXTREMELY LOW SITE INDEX 

Site index: 

Average 

Range. 

Plots number— 

63.9 I 
65-76 ; 
S 

63.0 

57-69 

8 

60.3 

48-74 

33 

61.1 

45-83 

14 

6S.3 

50-63 

9 


AFTER ELIMINATING 13 ABNORMAL PLOTS 


Site index: 

Average 

63.9 

60.0 1 

57.6 

70.0 

1 

1 

54.8 

Rancre’ - _ _ ^ 

56-76 

47-67 j 

48-67 1 

54-83 

36-63 

Plots 

number.. 

8 

8 

26 

10 

11 


Considerir^ not only the mean site index for the group, but also 
the range in site index, it is quite obvious that the mull type ranks 
first, and the fibrous-mor-over-podzol type last. Among the others 
there is little choice. By eliminating four plots that were decidedly 
lower than the others, the resulting means show even smaller differ- 
ences, as is seen in the second part of table 12. If the 13 plots that 
are among the “abnormal” group are eliminated, the resulting aver- 
ages are as shown in the lower part of table 12. This places mull-mor 
in first place, with muU second. Actually this rating is more nearly 
correct, for it takes into consideration some of the environmental fac- 
tors other than soil that affect tree growth. 

When the soils under the several humus types are compared the 
ruean values shown in table 13 are obtained. Although mdividual 
values varied quite widely in each case, the means show rather def^ 
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inite tivuds in taxov of the mull and nuill-nior types. It is of interest 
to note that of the five plots on Holyoke soil, four were classified as 
mull or iiiuli-mor types. 

From these studies it may be concluded, therefore, that in general 
a’ood site index is associated with the better humus types. 


Table 13 . — Relation hriirecn soil characteristics and humas type 


Soi! ehtiracterisTie 

jr f’on.^rinirnt 

Afiill 

Mull-inor 

GraTuilar 

n-'or 

Fibrous 

raor 

Fibrous 
nior over 
podzol 

Total CJiilo’.f;:: - 

viercent . . 

10. 2 

9.0 

0. 5 

7.0 

5.4 

Midstun* valent- - . 

do._.. 

22.1 

24.3 1 

20.7 

20.0 

17. S 

Total nltrcoieii 

- . -- -do --- 1 

. I'C. 

.233 

.193 

.172 

. 157 

eapaeity 

. milli^Tam-i*ani valents L 1 

14. !5 1 

10. 0 

10.5 

10. 9 

14.3 

CtTieium rier aano.. 

. pounds- 

54 1 

1 3S i 

17 

13 

13 

T‘oTa?s?:nin jit-r aen/ 

- — do-...j 

70 1 

1 52 ; 

41 

37 

33 


• Ver IfiO pTii. rvf ruil. 


RELATION OF SITE INDEX TO TOPOGRAPHY 

When compared on the basis of topography (table 14) a rather well- 
defined difference is found between the top and the foot of slopes, the 
foot, of course, giving the higher site index. No other relationship 
with topography could be found. Rocky ridges are generally con- 
sidered unfavorable sites because of the thinness of the soil, the low 
natural moisture supply, and the greater exposure to drying winds. 
In this work such sites were not as poor as had been anticipated, 
although the range in site index was very wide. The data with respect 
to aspect or exposure were incomplete and therefore cannot be brought 
into the discussion. 


Table 14 . — Relation between site quality and topography 


Topn'jraidiy 


Ran"<' 1 

Topography 

Plots 

Site 

index 

Ran?e 

Loiiii sliijM'. foot 

Levi'l, well drained - 

i Xnm- '• 

t tuf ! 

4 1 07.0 

♦10-73 . 

i Koekv ridne. top 

Xti m- 
hrr 

9 

59.1 i 

30-72 

- - ; 1 03. 0 

47-S3 

1 Lomi sIopt‘, top. 

7 

57.3 

42-70 

Level, r^ortrly drained 

Lonp slope, middle 

4 ; m. 2 

1 5S— 03 

Short steep slope, middle. . . 

4 

1 51.0 

30-04 

21 I W.0 

' 45-74 ■ 

1 Short steep slope, top 

2 

1 50. 0 

45-55 

Aloranie derhjsir, tap 

4 : 59.0 

I 50-00 ; 

! .Short steep slope, fool 

i I 

i 4S.0 



RELATION OF SITE INDEX TO COMPOSITION AND RELATIVE ABUNDANCE OF 

LESSER VEGETATION 

Although 82 species were recognized and recorded (in addition to 
reproduction of tree species) only a few were sufficiently prevalent 
to warrant an attempt at correlation with site index. In the field 
the occurrence of each species was estimated and reported as occa- 
sional, frequent, abundant, or very abundant. For purposes of cor- 
relation, arbitrary values were assigned to each designation and then 
averaged. Several closely related species or species with similar I’e- 
quirements were lumped together, as follows: the vacciniums and 
Gaylmsacku the several viburnums, Buhus species (idaeuSj hisjndiis, 
and rtUosiis), the mosses, and the ferns.^^ The results, shown in 
table lo, inclicate an inverse correlation between site quality and the 

'3 SeparaTitm of the fernfii acrardmj? to site prrforcnw proved of no ailvantace and therefore was not made. 
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vaceiniiims, the mosses, and to a certain extent, witch-hazel. In the 
case of Buhus species, the correlation is positive as would be expected, 
for these species are usually found on the better sites. The correla- 
tions are more in evidence in. the first part of table 15 than they are 
in the second part where the plots were regrouped in order to give a 
more equitable distribution of plots. 

Table lo. — Relation heticeen site index and presence of lesser vegetation ^ 
GROUI^ED IN SITE-INDEX UNITS OF 10 (FIRST GR0UX^=2ii) 


Ri.'luavf* iiLuni lanfv of — 


Siro in<l( x 

Plots 

1 \ ’uccinitim, 

\ Guylus- 
j snein 

Knlmiu ! ^ 

MUini inn 

Bn bn a 
spp. 

M'iSSt'S 

F' rns 


A'u m- 
htr 


; 1 

1 




‘jn-30 

2 

; sii 

U 1 15 1 

21) i 

« 

St'l 

2.'. 

r.lV.'iO 


44 

3 ! 10 1 

17 , 

1 

14 

U 

f.n-t/j 

20 

: 33 

14 i 12 . 

19 . 

3 

10 

19 

711-79 

7 

11 

1 . 8 ; 

7 ‘ 

0 

13 

17 

S(|-i- 

2 

1 0 

0 1 (( ! 

1) 


i ' 

9 

GROUPED IN SITE-INDEX UNITS OF 5 fEXUF-PT FIRST AND LAST GROUPSt IN ORDER 
TO OBTAIN mORE EOUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 



11 

T 

1 

' 1 
8 1 14 


0 

20 

11 



y 

1 44 

7 ! u 1 

28 1 

0 

13 

2(1 



18 

; An 

1 ; 10 i 

13 i 

1 

15 

12 

(1cm:.4 

10 

1 39 

13 1 h\ 

1 

4 

11 

18 




1 3U 

10 i 11 ; 

25 ' 

0 

o 

18 

704- 

12 

i i2 

1 

8 ; 10 i 

i 1 

10 , 


12 

15 


‘ Arbitrary valutas usimI lor luirpost^? of avcrajjinjf; V'.ry abunriant, nO: abuntiant. riO; freriuuiit, 30; oe- 
ctisional, 10. 


RELATION OF KIND OF SOIL TO OCCURRENCE OF LESSER VEGETATION 

Using the soil groupings as given in table 10, the writer has listed 
the ‘h'elative occurrence’’ of the reproduction of tree species in Table 
16 and that of the lesser vegetation in table 17. By relative occur- 
rence is meant the relative abundance and frequency of a species in 
relation to the number of plots in aii}'^ particular soil group. It was 
determined as follows: As shown in table 15, arbitrary values were 
assigned to each estimate of abundance; viz, Very abundant — SO, 
abundant=5C), freqiient—30, and occasional=10. The sum of 
these values for each species on each soil group was divided by the 
number of plots of that particular soil group, giving the relative oc- 
currence. For example, 

Amelanchier spp. on gravelly soil: 

Abundance values — 10, 10, 30, 10. Sum=60 

Number of plots on gravelly soil— 5, 60-:-5 = 12 relative occurrence. 

By this calculation it was possible to compare soil groups with each 
other even though no two groups had the same number of plots. 

Although the relatively small number of plots in most of the soil 
groups restricts the reliability of the results, these are nevertheless, of 
considerable interest. According to the data in table 16, gray birch, 
red maple, and especially oak reproduction was quite abundant on 
the sandy soils. Black cherry and sassafras were found in greater 
abundance on the heavy subsoils tiiaii any of the other species. N(x 
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reproduction was found on the poorly drained soils. All species re- 
produced ou the loose subsoil type represented by the Gloucester and 
closely related soil series. 

Table 16 . — Relative occurrence ‘ of reproduction of tree species on different types of 

soil 


Relative occurrence— 


Speciu'S 

1 Compact 

Red sand- 

Loose 

Gravelly 

S ndy 


1 subsoil 

stone soils 

subsoil 

soil 

soil 


I 1. 6 


2.1 





1.6 





2.1 


7.5 

Cherry , black . . 

i 6.7 


9.5 

G 




2.7 ; 

.5 

2 



! i.H 

3.6 

13.8 

10 

8.8 


i 3. 3 


3.1 



■' 

; 1. 2 

11. S 

20.7 

16 

21.2 



. 5 



Pino, white 

j 


1.4 

4 

1.3 

{Sassafras 

1 5.0 

2. 7 

6.4 

2 

1.3 


^ , . sum of occurrence ^ i j - ^ -t 

: Rolatiro oocrrcnco- • ^o reproduction on poorly drained soil. 


Table 17 . — Relative occurrence ^ of lesser vegetation on differe^ii types of soil 


[Number of plots in parentheses] 
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When it conies to the lesser vegetation exclusive of tree seedlings, 
(table 17), six species or species groups occurred on poorly drained soil. 
Vacciriium and/or Gaylussacia were found on all soil types but tended 
to be in greater abundance on the drier soils. Ferns were found on 
all except the compact subsoil group. Grasses show a quite uniform 
distribution on all except wet soils. The failure to find on either grav- 
elh’^ or sandy soHs Aster ^ BenBoin, Cayyinns, Clethra, Crataegus, Hama- 
metis, Maianthernurn, Pyrus, Rhododendron, Srnilacina, and all species 
of Viburnum except acerifolium may or may not be significant. Prac- 
tically all of these species are known, however, to prefer moist situations- 

DISCUSSION 

From the literature we leam that, by and large, the chief limiting 
soil factors in forests at moderate elevations in the Temperate Zone 
are soil moisture, lime content, and porosity or aeration of the soil. 
In some sections one factor predominates, in other sections another. 
In Connecticut with its light soils, porosity or soil aeration is not a 
factor (except in strictly local situations). Lime and other bases are 
of importance for the more exacting hardwood species; but lime alone 
has relatively little effect on the conifers and for the most part on the 
oaks. This was demonstrated for oak in the soil frame experiment 
previously described. In other words, a low lime content cannot be 
said to be a limiting factor in oak stands in Connecticut. 

In certain situations where an undesirable humus condition is 
caused by or maintained through the presence of Vaccmium and 
Gaylussacia, a higher base content in the soil would probably favor the 
presence of more desirable shrub and ground-cover species and thus 
benefit the oaks indirectly. Furthermore, Vaccinium and Gaylussacia 
offer severe competition to the oaks, and their elimination would be 
beneficial. The difficulty in establishing pine on the heath lands of 
northwestern Germany and Denmark is well known. Wiedermann 
( 22 ) states that berry^ bushes (blueberry and huckleberry) growing 
under a good tree species frequently exert an unfavorable influence on 
the soil ; whereas a raspberry or grass flora may bring about favorable 
conditions even under a poor species. 

St§lfelt ( 17 ) reports that the loss of water from a soil with a shrub 
cover is much greater than from a bare soil or from one covered only 
with forest litter or with moss. Wittich ( 23 ) states that on the sandy 
soils of north Germany, bare soil has a lower wnter content up to about 
June 1 than soil supporting shrub growth; but from then on into 
autumn the bare soil is the more moist. 

Although this study did not include measurements on soil moisture, 
it was obvious in many situations that moisture is a very important 
factor. While the ideal plan for such studies would require frequent 
measurements throughout the year, such a program is not always 
feasible. The determination of the relative moisture content duiing 
the driest and hottest part of the summer is a good substitute, and 
such determinations w^ere made in 1934 and 1935 in a number of 
forests, but without reference to the particular oak stands discussed 
in this paper and without grow^th measurements. ^ The field moisture 
content was compared with the moisture equivalent to give the 

relative w^etness — nmistui e — ^ 100~i?.Tr. Some of the 
moisture equivalent 

results are given in table 18. 
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Table 18.- 


fontit sails 


I'f'e/i apparent site qnality^ and relative wetness ^ of some 
\ls during the driest part of the summer 

[Xumy>er of >ami»h‘S - in parentheses] 


Loenilon anti kind t»f frire.sr 


Apparent site 
quality 


, i9:u, 

! 0-5 

! inches 

1935 

0-5 i 
inches ' 

12-15 

inches 

; 

90(1,) 

77(1)' 

06 

91(1) 

12313): 

122 

-J 16G(:i) 

100(3) 

139 

. 1 107 



-J 117 

i 

-J m(i) 

55(1) i 

55 

-_! 82(1) 

r.ui); 

47 

58 

47 : 

46 

52 

41 ; 

44 

. . i 5S 

54 : 

47 

49 

05 ; 

07 


Meshr.masie Fon-^t, Cox area, mixed hardwoods: 

Upper slopes anti ridiies Fair to poor.. 

Middle slopes t gtmTk- ^ Medium 

Lt twer slopes ' Gootl 

Meshomasic Forest, mountain top, scarlet oak Poor.. 

iSIeshttmasie Fitrest, upper slope, mixed hardwoods J Medium 

Mount Carmel, hilltop, mixe*l hartiwootis ■ Fair 

iMt>iint Carmel, lower slojir*, mixed hardwootis Good 

Ilainhow luanuition, Merriniac coarse santl: j 

Plfti pine chi'ck itlof, IVjor 

lied pint* raked plrjt do 


Ke»l pine Triplr'-thieknt'." 
(Jak luttt '• 


‘ luttJ ; 


.dt).. 

.do.. 


• Kelative wf'tness 


field niuxsture content 


, . ■ >; 10. i. 

moisture equiv.alenr 
^ Each sample represents from 2 to 4 borinps. 

“ He.i (,ak, scarlet nuk. white oak. n^i maplt*. 

* .^oil raked dear of all oritanic dehrL« every fall. 

' Litter added yi'arly from ‘^nikt^i ]i]ots, makina the A-., lit.rizon 3 limes its normal thickness. 

I' Rather open .^tand of n-d oak, scarlet oak, and white oak, all rr-14-inch d. h. h., underplanted witli white 
pine 2-3'ktt trill. 


Owing to the inequalities in precipitation, especiall}"' in summer, it 
is not safe to compare one forest or locality with another without 
having a rain gage in each. But within any one locality compari- 
sons are possible, and they are valuable in indicating the soil moisture 
conditions during the most critical period. These data show that a 
more or less direct correlation exists between the apparent site qual- 
ity an<I the relative wetness of the soil, and they lend support to the 
belief that moisture is undoubtedly the chief limiting soil factor in 
tree growth in Connecticut in spite of the relatively abundant rainfall 
that is quite uniformly distributed tlnwighout the year. It is diffi- 
cult, of course, to separate moisture per se from its accompanying 
effects: viz, favorable humus condition, good microbiological and mac- 
robiological acthity, and availability of soil nutrients. 

Excess moisture, on the other hand, results in limitation of root 
development, reduction of ferric iron, nitrates, and other compounds, 
and cessation of biological acthity. JSIorgan when investigating 
the cause of a number of deaths of young trees in an oak plantation 
in New Jersey, found a very high content of ferrous iron in the soil 
surrounding the roots of the dead trees. He attributed this to the 
fact that considerable quantity of organic matter in the form of 
sod had been incorporated in the soil at the time of planting, and the 
wet soil with resulting poor aeration caused a reduction of some of the 
iron to the ferrous condition. In the case of the living trees, little 
or no sod got into the planting hole. 

Soil tests reveal that the average forest soil in Connecticut is more 
acid and is considerably lower in fertility than the average farm soil 
as shown in table 19. 

With respect to soil and humus types, it is of interest to note that 
scarlet oak was the predominant species on 9 out of 11 plots showing 
evidences of podzolization. Nine of the eleven w'ere on the Glouces- 


M. F. communication. 
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ter-Hinsclale group of soils, 1 on gravelly soil (Hinckley) and 1 on 
wind-blown soil (Enfield). On 10 of these plots huckleberry and 
lowbush blueberry, especially the former, were by far the most abun- 
dant element iir the ground cover. Accompanying shrubs were mostly 
ericads {Kalmia laHJolia, K. aiigustifolia , Vaccinivm corymbosum, etc.). 
Bracken fern was generally common also. 


Table 19 . — Comparison of soluble nutrients 'in typical forest^ farm, and greenhouse 
soils by Morgan's rapid soil test ^ 


Soluble nutrient 

Forest 
soil, 
pH 4.5 

Farm 
soil, 
pH 5.6 

Green- 
house 
soil, 
pH 6.5 

1 

1 ! Forest 

Soluble nutrient | soil, 

! 1 pH 4.5 

i 1 

Farm 
soil, 
pH 0.6 

Green- 
soil, 
house 
pH 6.5 

Nitric nitrogen 

Ammonia nitrogen 

Phosphorus 

Pounds 
per acre\ 
1 

20 

25 

Pounds 
per acre 
26 { 
! 15 1 

! 100 

Pounds 1 
per acre \ 
90 ) 
50 ; 
2.^0 1 

1 1 

1 1 Pom nds 

1 iperacre 

j Potassium. .j 75 i 

1 Calcium } 500 1 

j Aluminum ' 200 

Pounds, 
peracre\ 
200 ; 
3,000 ! 
50 I 
1 

Pounds 
per acre 
500 
4, 500 
i 50 

I 


1 

1 i 


1 The reader is cautioned not to compare the above results with those ffiven for rapid soil tests in table 6. 
As previously explained, changes in procedure and color scales about 1934 so altered the readings obtained 
that direct comparison is not possible. 


Only one pure scarlet oak stand was associated with a mull condi- 
tion, and that was a young plantation on a moist and somewhat 
heavier agricultural soil (Wethersfield). No stand of predominantly 
red oak was associated with anytliing poorer than granular mor. The 
ground cover found on mull and mull-mor was typically Viburnum 
acenfolium, Cornus florida, and a great variety of smaller shrubs, wdld 
flowers, and herbs; but Gaylussacia and Vaccinium spp. are genera% 
present and often abundant. Viburnum^ Cornus^ shrubs, wild flowers, 
and herbs were conspicuously absent on the fibroiis-mor-over-podzol 
plots where the ericads predominated. 

SUMMARY 

Seventy-six temporary plots in even-aged second-growth oak stands 
well distributed throughout the State of Connecticut furnish the basis 
for this study. Height, diameter at breast height, and age of the 
dominant and codominant oaks were ascertained separately for each 
species. The five principal species were white, red, black, scarlet, and 
chestnut oak, and there were a few swamp white and pin oak. Notes 
were taken on lesser vegetation, topography, and soil; and the soil 
was sampled to a depth of about 5 inches. 

Site indices were calculated from height curves and formulas sup- 
plied by the Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In the absence of proof to the contrary, it “was assumed that 
the Forest Service curves were applicable to the Connecticut data. 

The climate of Connecticut is sufficiently warm and humid to favor 
tree growth. The soils are prevailingly acidic, largely fine sandy loam 
in texture, and relatively low in fertility. 

The results of this study may be summarized as follows: 

Site indices ranged from 30 to 83 and averaged 59.7. Nearly three- 
quarters of the plots had a site index between 50 and 70, and slightly 
over three-quarters were between the ages of 20 and 60 years. Black 
oak averaged highest in site index, and chestnut oak lowest. The 
average height and diameter at breast height of all trees was 53.2 feet 
and 7.98 inches, respectively. 

187301—39 3 
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When all plots were included, correlations between site index and 
characteristics of the surface soil were, for the most part, either 
entirely absent or slightly inverse. In some cases it was obvious that 
other environmentarfactors, such as high water table or seepage from 
liigher ground, were of greater consequence than the soil itself in con- 
trolling tree growth. The omission of 11 plots that exhibited obvious 
external influences resulted in the elimination of the inverse correla- 
tions mentioned above, and at the sanie time revealed a low but 
significant positive correlation between site index and total nitrogen. 
This indicated that, taking the stands as they were, the soil was not 
of first importance in the growth of oaks. _ On the other hand, where 
conditions are otherwise similar, the quality of the upper A horizon 
of the soil is more or less directly correlated with the site quality of 
these oak stands. 

Soil series groups showed no correlation with site index. 

"With respect to humus types, plots having a mull condition aver- 
aged the highest site index, and the fibrous-mor-over-podzol type, the 
lowest. 

Topographically, there was little correlation other than the obvious 
one, that plots at the foot of a slope have an average site index con- 
siderably greater than those on hiQtops.^ Level, well-drained areas 
were slightly superior to level, poorly drained areas. 

Site index was inversely correlated with the presence of Vaccinium 
and Gaylussacia, the mosses, and, to a certain extent, witch-hazel; 
but there was evidence of a direct correlation with the presence of 
Ruhus, 

No reproduction of tree species was observed on the poorly drained 
soils. On sandy sods, gray birch, red maple, and oak were fairly 
abundant; on tfie compact subsoil group black cherry and sassafras 
were in greater abundance than most of the other species. 

Shrubs and herbaceous plants were found pretty well in accordance 
with their preferred environment, based largely on water relations. 

With respect to vegetation and soil condition, the fibrous-mor-over- 
podzol type was characterized by a predominance of scarlet oak in 
the stand, and huckleberry and blueberry in the ground cover. On 
the mull type no one species of oak predominated; but the ground 
cover was typically Viburnum acerifolium, Cornus jloridaj and num- 
erous smaller shrubs, wild flowers, and herbs, and in addition some 
blueberry and huckleberry. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In the second-growth oak stands of Connecticut site quality is the 
resultant of a number of environmental factors, chief of which are 
those affecting the water economy of the tree; viz, available moisture, 
topography, and depth of soil. It is apparent that the native fertility 
of the soil is an important determining factor in stand com^position (as 
evidenced by the fact that only the less exacting species can survive 
on the poorer soils) ; but the fertility of the soil as measured by the 
tests used in this study is a controlling factor in site quality only in 
those situations where other environmental influences are of minor 
si^mficance. Stated another way, when other conditions ar^ equal, 
sod fertpty is a controlling influence in determining the site qualitv 
of oak Siimds in Connecticut. 
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Topograplw comes into the picture 011I3" as it influences soil-mois- 
ture supply and exposure to or protection from wind and sun. 

Except "for a few species, the ground cover in these oak stands 
appears to be of little value in indicating site quality. 
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HOST RANGE STUDIES WITH BACTERIUM 
SOLANACEARUM ' 

By T. E. Smith 2 

Agent, Division of Tobacco and Plant Xutrilion, Bureau of Plant Jndn^iry^ United 
States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Badenum solanacearum E. F. Smith ^ is the cause of a wilt disease of 
tobacco (Xicotiana tabacum L.), potato (Solannm tuberosum L.), 
tomato (Lycopersicon esculentum Mill.), redpepper (Capsicum anniium 
L.), eggplant (Solarium melongena L.), banana (Musa sapientvm L.), 
peanut (Arachis hypogaea L.), and a number of ornamental and wild 
plants. The disease on tobacco is known in the United States as 
Granville wilt, which is severe in certain areas of North Carolina and 
adjoining States. Crop rotation is the major control measure for the 
disease. Inasmuch as both wild and cultivated plants are known to 
be susceptible, the host range of the causal organism is an important 
factor in its control. The principal object of this investigation was to 
detennine the susceptibility of the crops and field weeds of the wilt- 
infested area to natural infection. This information is pertinent to 
the crop-rotation experiments in progress at the present time. 

Successful stem inoculation has been accepted as proof of susceptibil- 
ity to the disease. However, several species on which stem inoculation 
has been successfully carried out were not known to become diseased 
when grown on infested soil, even though certain of these species are 
widely grown as crop plants. It appeared that certain species might 
be susceptible to artificial stem inoculation and yet not become 
naturally diseased by infection through the roots from the soil-borne 
parasite. This possibility made it necessary to compare the siiscepti- 
l3ility of plants to natural and artificial infection. The experiments 
were in progress during 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

The literature on Bacterium solanacearum has been reviewed by 
Palm and Jochems Elliot (4), and Labrousse (12). The reacler 
is referred to these publications for world -wdde host lists and bibliog- 
raphies. Host range studies applicable specifically to Granville wilt 
have been conducted by Fulton and Winston (^), Fulton and Stanford 
(5), Stanford and Wolf (20), and Wolf (22), 

METHODS 

All species under test were grown in rows for one or more seasons 
on soil known to be very Mghly infested with Bacterium solanacearum . 

1 Recfivod for publication January 24, This paper is a revision of a dissertation submitted to tbe 
University of North Carolina in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the dofrrec of doctor of philosophy 
in botany. The experimental work was conducted at the Tobacco Branch Station, Oxford, N. C,, and the 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleieh, N. C. 

2 The writer is indebted to Dr. R. F, Poole, of the North Carolina State College, E. O. Moss, of 
the Tobacco Branch Station, and Dr. E. E. Clayton, of the Divi'?ion of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition, for 
siigcestions and criticism'!, and al'^o to Dr. M. F. Buell, of the college, and R, K. Godfrey, formerly of the 
Divi'sion of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition, for aid in the identification of the plants. 

2 Pbufomoms solanacearum fE. F, Smithl Bergey et al. 

^ Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 439. 
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Cultivation with horse-drawn and hand implements encouraged 
natural infection after root injur^^. In order to measure the severity 
of wilt during each season, every third or fifth row of the host range 
plantings was set with varieties of tobacco known to be highly sus- 
ceptible. Figure 1 is a field scene illustrating the severe disease con- 
ditions under which the tests were conducted. In taldng final notes 
on susceptibility to natural infection, counts were made of plants 
showing symptoms on the below-ground as well as on the above- 
ground parts. The results of the natural-infection tests have been 


Figure 1. — Field scene illustrating arrangement of tobacco checks and severity 
of wilt on naturally infested field used for the experiments, a, Tobacco, 95- 
percent diseased; b, red pepper, 50-percent diseased; c, tomato, 100-percent 
diseased; d, tobacco, 92-percent diseased. Photographed August 7, 1935. 

supplemented by himdreds of observations made on plants growing 
on wilt-infested farms. 

Tests of susceptibility to inoculation were usually made on 5 to 10 
individuals in the plantings described in the previous paragraph. 
Inoculations were made by inserting small wedges of discolored tissue 
from the wcwdy cylinder of diseased tobacco plants into the stems of 
the plants just below the terminal buds. Where possible, inocula- 
tions were made on smaH plants during early summer, a period during 
which wilt is quite active in the field. Infected tissue used imme- 
diately after its removal from the plants provided a constant source 
M virdent inoculum. Pure cultures were not satisfactory because 
Baderimi mfynacearum varies in pathogenicity when maintained in 
artificial culture. 

$danucearum was proved from all infected species. 
Tissue inoculations were made fi!t>m the diseased plants into tobacco 
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growing on disease-free soil for all knowTi host plants showing typical 
wilt symptonas. Tobacco for these confirmatory inoculations was 
grown on Cecil or Iredell sandy loam soils not previously cropped to 
tobacco and on which the disease is not generally present. More 
specific proof of Bact. solanacearum was required for all new or ques- 
tionable hosts. Pure-culture isolation and needle-prick inoculations 
were made into tobacco for these species. In addition, laboratory 
tests for gas production on glucose broth, nitrate reduction, gelatin 



Figure 2. — Granville wilt on weeds from natural infection. Common rag- 
weed {Ambrosia elaiior L.), a comnaon field weed of slight susceptibility; 
healthy plant on left, diseased plant on right, Spanish-needles {Bidens 
bipinnata L.), which became 100-percent diseased in all plantings; healthy 
plant in center, diseased plants on left and right, 

liquefaction, and pigment production on steamed potato cylinders 
were carried out. The last-named test was especially useful in 
distinguishing Bact. solanacearum in the laboratory. A characteristic 
brownish-black pigment is produced within a few days after inocula- 
tion on this medium. 
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RESULTS 

■ In discussing the susceptibility of the different species to the wilt 
disease it is convenient to divide them into three classes; Class 1, 
species that are highly and definitely susceptible, and hence host 
plants; class 2, the species about wliich the results raise a question as 
to whether they should be regarded as hosts; and class 3, species that 
are definitely immune. 


SUSCEPTIBLE SPECIES 

The species reacting positively to both natural-infection and stem- 
inoculation tests were considered susceptible. These are listed in 
table 1, together with the type of infection observed by the original 
investigator for each host, and reference to the first literature cita- 
tion. For convenience four susceptibility classes ai’e given. These 
are defined in the table. 

Table 1. — Species susceptible to natural and artificial infection by Bacterium. 

solanacearum 


iJotanjeal luiuie 

Common name 

Type of 
infection 
observed 
by 

original 
inves- 
tigator 1 

Approx- 

imate 

number 

of 

plants 

grown 

Susceptibility to natuml 
infection 

aVicofiana tabacum L 

Tobacco 

lUO) 

N (m 

1,000 

High (71 to 100 percent 
diseased). 

Lycopemcon esculerUum Mill... 
A'icona no ri4*f ira L .. * 

Tomato 

N (16) 

51 

Do. 

Aztec tobacco 

N (d) 

89 

Do, 

Solanum mtlon&fna L 

Ecsplant 

N (16) 

102 

Do. 

Datura stramonium L 

Jimsonweed 

1 (16) 

147 

Do. 

Solanum nigrum L 

Black nightshade-. 
Croton 

I (16) 

129 

Do. 

Croton glandulosus L 

Ifi?0) 

24 

Do. 


Spanish-np^idles 

I (30) 

49 

Do. 

Xanthium pennsylvanicurn 
Wallr. 

Cocklebur_. 


9 

Do. 

Tropasoiiim minus L 

Nasturtium 

N (t ) 

58 

Do. 

Solanum tuberosum L 

Potato 

NU^)---- 
N (5) 

84 

Do. 

Eclipta alba (L.> Hassk 


11 

Do. 

Capsicum annuum L 

Red pepper 

N (8) 

85 

Moderate (51 to 70 percent 
diseased). 

Physttlis pruinosa h 

Ground cherry 


29 

Do. 

Jmianthus annuus L 

Sunflower 

I (18) 

87 

Do. 

Phaseoius vulgaris L 

String bean 

K (19) 

153 

Slight (21 to 50 percent 
diseased). 

.4TO6ro«*a elatior L 

Common ragweed. 
Aster 

N (5) 

148 

Do. 

Aster pilosus Wind 


13 

Do. 

Dahlia rosea Cav 

Dahlia 

N (33) 

77 

Do. 

Pkinus communis L 

Castor-bean 

N (fS) 

117 

Do. 

Tagdes crerta h 

Marigold 

N (14).—. 
N (16) 

73 

Do. 

Petunia kgbrida Vilm 

Petunia 

17 

Do. 

Arachis hypogaea L 

Peanut. 

N(18) 

121 

Very slight (1 to 20 percent 
diseased). 

tepiilon eanadense (L.) Britton . 

Horseweed 

1(30) 

129 

Do. 

Ambrosia trijida L 

Giant ragweed 

40 

Do. 

Solanum carolinmse L-_ 

Horsenettle. 

I (£0) 

89 

Do. 

Xanthium ekinense Mill 

Cocklebur 


9 

Do. 

Ter6e»o hybrida Hort 

Verbena 

rn) 

36 

Do. 

C<wnw» bipinnatua Cav 

, Cosmos 

. N (m 

94 

Do. 


J I “feiiortad susceptible in the literature on the basis of stem inoculation only; N “reported susceptible in 
the literature on the basis of observed natural infection. 


^Twenty-nine species were susceptible. Of these, tobacco, tomato, 
Niootiam rnMica^ eggplant, Spanisb-needles (fig. 2, 5), jimsonweed, 
black pigbt^ade, croton, one species of cocldebur (Xanthium perm- 
(%• and nasturtium are very bighly suscep- 
tible, becoming 100 percent diseased in all plantings. Tomato, 
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black nightshade, and Spanisli-needles were the most susceptible, 
usually becoming 100 percent diseased 2 weeks earlier than adjacent 
plantings of tobacco. 

Redpepper (fig. 1) and other species were much more tolerant. 
Root rot rather than the foliar wilting w'as usualh^ the predominant 
symptom on the less susceptible species. This w^as especially true 
of castor-bean, horseweed, ragw^eed, and horsenettle. 

Wide variation in disease percentages for cocHebur during different 
seasons and from field to field during the same year was at first 
quite puzzling. Later it w^as discovered that at least two species 
W’ere present in the area. These were planted on highly infested soil 
in 1938. Xantkiuni pennsyhanicum w'as very highly susceptible and 
X. ckinense w’as only slightly susceptible (fig. 3). This variation is 
of interest because the highly susceptible species is not of widespread 
occurrence in the wilt-infested area, wdiile the less susceptible sj^ecies 



Figure 3.— Variation in susceptibility of Xanihium species to Granville wilt by 
natural infection: a, Xanihium pennsylvanicum Wallr., very highly suscep- 
tible j 6, X. chinense Mill., slightly susceptible. 


is generaUy present. Five species of native w^eeds are reported 
here for the first time as new hosts. These are Xanthium psnmyU 
vanicum j X. ckinense, PhysaUs pruinosa, Aster pilosus, and Amirosia 
trijida. 

SPECIES SUSCEPTIBLE TO ARTIFICIAL STEM INOCULATION AND APPARENTLY 
IMMUNE TO NATURAL INFECTION 

Each species listed in table 2 w^as consistently susceptible to arti- 
ficial stem inoculation throughout these experim.ents. On the other 
hand, they apparently never became naturally diseased by infection 
through tfie roots from the soil-borne parasite. " The fact that cowijeas, 
soybeans, and velvetbeans were susceptible to inoculation is especially 
interesting, since they are important summer legumes and are often 
growm on tobacco land. Detailed studies wwe restricted to these 
latter species and consisted of extensive stem-inoculation and natural- 
infection tests on several varieties of each species and measurements 
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of the population of Bacterium solanacearum established in these 
plants following stem inoculation. 

Table 2. — Species susceptible to artificial infection and immune to natural infection 
hy Bacterium Holanacearwm 


! 

Botanical name 

Common name 

Type of 
infection 
observed 
by original 
investi- 
gator 1 

Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of plants 
grown 

Susceptibility to natural 
infection 

Vigm sinensis Endl 

Soja max iL.) Piper 

Stizolobium deeringianum Bort. 

Fhaseolus lunatus L. 

C'anna s\') ^ _ 

Cow’pea- 

Soybean. 

Velvetbean 

Lima bean,_ 

Canna 

1(19) 

N (/5) 

I W 

N (22) 

I (20) 

1(19) 

770 

7G0 

005 

175 

9 

Immune (none diseased"). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 





' T=rei)ortei susceptible in the literature on basis of stem inoculation only; N =rcported susceptible in the 
literature on the basis of observed natural infection. 


Field and greenliouse plantings were made of various varieties® of 
cowpeas, soybeans, and velvetbeans. All plantings remained free of 
natural infection as far as could be detected on both above- and 
below-ground parts (fig. 4). Inoculations made in the greenhouse 

® Cowpeas; Victor, Brabham, Blattk, Iron, Whipporrwill, and New Era. Soybeans: Otootan, Mam- 
moth Yellow, Laredo, Tokyo, Biloxi, and Virginia. Velvetbeans; Osceola, Hundred-Day Speckled, Bush, 
Early Arlington, and Tracy Black. 



Of STOSmer legume with checkrows of tobacco: a, 
eybeahs; df, tobacco; e, velvetbeans. The legumes 
tioE but remained free of wilt from natural infection 
grow bn soil where the adjacent checks of tobacco were, respectively, 95* 
disease oh Au^st Ij 1935. 
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with pure cultures of Bacterium solanacearurn showed that seedlings of 
all varieties of these three species were susceptible and that the velvet- 
bean varieties as a group were the most susceptible. However, 
seedlings of all species were killed by the disease. The plants grown 
in the field were hardier and hence less susceptible to inoculation. 
Under field conditions the symptoms were always localized. They 
consisted of vdlting and bacterial occupation of the xylem vessels 
adjacent to the point of inoculation for all varieties except the Biloxi 
S 03 ^bean. In both greenhouse and field inoculations (fig. 5, A) plants 



Figure 5. — Inoculation and natural-infection tests with the Biloxi soybean. 
Plants of this variety were killed by the disease or developed localized sjunp- 
toms following stem inoculation (.^4) but were immune when grown, (B, h) on 
soil so highly infested with Bacterium solanacearurn that tobacco (B, a) was 
100-percent dead by August 1, 3937. 
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of this variety were killed by the disease. However, no evidence of 
natural infection was found when the Biloxi variety was grown during 
2 separate years on soil so highly infested with Bad. solanaceanirn 
that the adjacent tobacco checkrow was 100 percent dead by August 1 
of each year (fig. b, B). 

These results confirm the work of Smith and McCulloch {19) and 
Stanford and Wolf {20) with cowpeas, soybeans, and velvetbeans for 
the stem-inoculation tests. However, the reports of natural infection 
on cowpeas by Schwarz {15) and on soybeans by Wolf {22) were not 
confirmed. No inoculations were reported by either author. It is 
doubtful whether the identity of the organism could be definitely 
established by its appearance in culture alone. Also, since there are 
various wilt diseases of cowpeas and soybeans caused by micro-or- 
ganisms and insects, the occurrence of wilted plants is not" necessarily 
an indicator of Bade/ium solanacearum. 

POPULATIONS OF “BACTERIUM SOLANACEARUM” IN THE LEGUMES FOLLOWING 

STEM INOCULATION 

Since cowpeas, soybeans, and velvetbeans were immune to natural 
infection, it was of interest to determine the size of the bacterial 
populations established in these plants following stem inoculations 
made the latter part of June in 1936 and 1937. For this determina- 
tion, dilution plates were poured from samples of infested areas in the 
stem. Uniform amounts of tissue were taken 1 inch below the point 
of inoculation because the organism spreads more rapidly down than 
up the stem. The 1936 samples were taken 2 weeks after inoculation 
and the 1937 samples 5 weeks after inoculation. In each series an 
isolation from naturally infected tobacco was made for comparison. 
The bacterial population of diseased tobacco tissues should represent 
the population level reached by Badenum solanacearum in a suscepti- 
ble plant. All isolations were made from field material. 

The data for the counts, which are siimmaimed in table 3, show that 
after stem inoculation a very small population of Bacterium solana- 
cearum in proportion to that of naturally infected tobacco became 
established in the resistant plants. The wide difference between the 
bacterial populations of tobacco and the legumes indicates that the 
latter are not w'ell adapted as food plants for this organism. Never- 
theless it is able to persist for at least 5 weeks, but wdth the exception 
of the Biloxi variety of soybean (fig. 5) the population appar- 
ently never became large enough to cause widespread pathological 
symptoms. 


Table 3. Populaiiom of Bacterium solanacearum in inoculated stems of cowpeas^ 

soybeans f and velvetbeans 


Plant 

1 

1 Isolations made j 

1 

Bacteria at uniform 
tion 

im 

1 1937 

1936 

1937 

TobaetJo-. 

Number 

1 

5 

i 

1 

Number 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Number i 
874.000 

30.000 

12.000 
35,000 

Number i 

190. OOC), 000 
711,>50t) 
761. 
in, m] 

Cowpea., ' 

Soybean 

Velvetbeoii ; 



1 ,ATf mge. 
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IMMUNE SPECIES 

The species reacting negatively to both inoculation and natural- 
infection tests were considered immune to Bacterium solanacearum. 
These are listed in table 4. Five of the species found to be immune 
have been listed by various workers as susceptible. These are water- 
melon, Crotalaria striata, cotton, sweetpotato, and fireweed. Ref- 
erences to literature citations in which reports of susceptibility are 
made are given in table 4. After receiving heavy stem inoculations 

Table 4. — Plant species immune to natural and artificial infection hy Bacterium 

solanacearum 


Biitanical iiamt' an;! r^'port f»f susc*«*ptihility 


(/onimon ivaiiio 


I 

; Approxi- 
I male nuni* 
i’nor of plants 


prown 


Cultivated plant?: i ; 

CVnillus ni!gariii Schrad. (I)) : Watermelon i 

Crr.fnlnrin intern) eftia Koifichv. ; , 

Crof.filaria incana L i 

Crotalaria lancenlatn E . Mcv - ' 

Crotalaria mnxnllaris K1 itzsch 

Crotalaria rutum L... ' 

Crotalaria sprciaMlis Roth ! i 

Crotalaria umramaeusis E. G. Baker | 

Cui'umhmUo'L | Cantaloup 

Gofiftijpium hirsiitnm L. ' Cotton.. ’ 

Hr.iiisct/s esculent as L. 1 Okra 

Humulus lupuluff L .j Hops ‘ 

Tpomoea batatas (h.) Lam. U3) j Sweetpotato ' 

I.espedeza striata Hook, and Arn j Japan clover i 

Pisii m snfirum va.r. arrense Valr. ^ Canadian flold noag. _ 

aorghum vulgare var. saccharafum (Lj Boerl 

Tri foUu m incarnat nm L 

Vicin sntirn L 

Zea mnifs L_ 

Wild plants: 

Amnranthus spinnsus L 

.-1 maranfh us retrorlexus L 

Apocynum sp. j 

Bidens frondosa L i 

Chenopodium album L... ' 

Chenopodin m bofnjs L 1 

Chrusanfhemum leuennthemum L . ' 

Desmndiu m dillen ii Dari i 

fJesmodium ciliare T)C . 

Soraio ‘ 1 

Crimson clover 1 

Vetch j 

Corn 1 

Spiny pieweed .._i 

Pipweed i 

Df>phanc i 

Sticktisht i 

Lamhsquarters 

Jerusalem-oak i 

Oxeye daisy i 

Bepparticks ! 

.. .. do 1 

Diodia virqinmnn L 

Larper buttonwood j 

Ell pntoriu m capilli foil Jim (Lam.) Small 

Doefennel. .| 

Erechfites hicrarlfnlia fit.) (iS) . . 

Fireweed- i 

Euthamia minor (Miehx.) Greene. 

Tpomom bederacea Taeq... 

Tpomoea pandurnfn CL.'S . 

Flat-topped poldenrod i 

Morninp-plory 1 

Wild potato 1 

Ipomoea purpurea (L.) Lana , 

Alorninp-alory _ 

Zonicera iannnicn Thiinb 

Lnefuen mqiftifolin Ell 

Oenofbern biennis L 

Oxnlis strict a L ... 

Japanese honevsuekle. 

Arrow-leaved lettuce 

Common ocnothera 

Woodsorrel 

Passiflorn inearnafa L 

Maypop 

Pbiitnlncca amerkann L.__ 

PokVweed 

Polygonum pennsvlvanknm L 

Smartweed- - 

Polygonum perskkria L 

do. 

Portulaca oleracea L . . . 

Purslane 

Pubus sp 

Blackberry. 

Ru mex acetosella L 

Sheep sorrel 

Rum ex obf u sifoli us h 


Sida spinosa L 

Ironwced i 

SoUdago canadensis L 

Goldenrod i 

Solidago nemoralis Ait. 

Rolidano mnefornm 9imst\\ . 

! do.._ 

1 __do _ i 

Tecoma radicans CLA Jnaa Cowitphvinp . _ i 

Trifolium arrense Jj 

Rahhit-foot clover.™ 

Verbnscum thapsus L ^ 

Mullein - 

Verbena urticae folia L 

White vervain 




150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

101 ) 

K5 

54 
SI 
12 
71 
11 
2 5 

55 
2 5 
2 5 
71 


43 

25 
4 

14 
102 

30 

s 

n 

s 

s 

s 

lOR 

11 

12 

4 

12 

0 

4 

2 

id 

3 

26 
12 
36 

0 

4 
6 
4 

23 
9 
4 

4 

5 
13 

24 

15 


1 Reference is made hy italic numbers in parentheses to literature citations Cp. 439) in which reports of 
susceptibility were made. 

2 Inoculation only. 
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and after being grown on very liighly infested soil, these species showed 
no indications of infection. 

For certain of these species only a small number of plants were 
tested. However, extensive observations during the last four seasons 
on the weed floras of infested fields have been used to supplement the 
results obtained from the susceptibility tests. 

DISCUSSION 

The main interest of these experiments lies in the relation of the 
host range of Bacterium solanacearwm to the control of Granville vdlt 
by crop rotation. The results provide a basis for the experiments 
now in progress on the control value of various cultivated crops when 
used in rotations and on the effect of susceptible weeds on the degree 
of control obtained. Certain crop plants were not considered safe 
for use in rotations on infested land because they w^ere included in the 
host list of Bacf. solanacearum. Evidence of susceptibility lies in part 
in their susceptibility to inoculation. The results presented in table 2 
and the illustrations in figures 4 and 5 show that some plants were 
positive to artificial stem inoculation and negative to natural infection. 

If inoculation by artificial methods and subsequent reisolation of 
the parasite are accepted as adequate fulfillment of Koch^s postulates, 
such plants must be considered as susceptible. However, the fact 
remains that they are not infected by the soil-borne organism when 
grown on very liighly infested soil. It appears that when the organ- 
ism is introduced through wounds into the stems of certain plants 
their mechanism of resistance is broken down. Such plants are sus- 
ceptible as the result of artificial manipulation and hence are not 
susceptible to the disease in vrhich primary invasion occurs through 
the roots from soil-borne infection. It is Believed that these species 
should not be considered as host plants. The term ^^host plant’' 
loses its practical significance if plants so listed do not develop the 
disease in the field and do not play an active part in the persistence 
and spread of the causal organism. This situation is similar to that 
found by Clayton (£), Johnson (11), Tisdale (21), and Young (^4), 
who demonstrated that artificial methods might be misleading if 
exclusively used to determine host range of a number of parasites. 

For the practical purposes of crop rotation, plants that are immune 
to natural infection should be safe for use on infested soil. Experi- 
ments by Garner, Wolf, and Moss (7) with cowpeas and experiments 
in progress by the author with cowpeas and soybeans show that rota- 
tions of these plants reduce the amount of wilt on succeeding crops 
of tobacco. Extensive farm experience corroborates these data. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The susceptibility of 90 plant species to Bactenum solanacearum 
E. F. Smith was established by (1) stem inoculation made with w^edges 
of woody tissue from diseased tobacco plants, and (2) natural infec- 
tion when growm in the field on naturally infested soil under xery 
severe disease conditions. ^ The species were divided into three classes 
on the basis of their reaction to these twro tests: Class 1, susceptible 
to both stem moculation and natural infection; class 2, susceptible to 
stem inoculation and immune to natural infection; class 3, immune 
under both methods of testing. 
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Class 1 includes 29 species. Of these tobacco, tomato, Xicotiana 
rusticaj eggplant, jimsonweed, black nightshade, croton, Spanish- 
needles, 1 species of cocklebur, and nasturtium became lOO-percent 
diseased. 

Class 2 includes five species. Of these, cowpeas, soybeans, and vel- 
vetbeans were studied intensively because of their importance as field 
crops. A number of agronomic varieties of each were grown, and 
they remained immune under veiy severe disease conditions. All 
were susceptible <rfter stem inoculation, but it was shown that the 
number of bacteria in the tissues of these plants was vastly smaller 
than the nunaber present in infected tobacco. The organism was not 
able to multiply rapidly in the tissues of these plants. Since these 
species are immune to natural infection, it appears that they should 
not be listed as true hosts. ^ 

Class 3 includes 56 species that were immune to artificial inocula- 
tion and natmal infection. ^ 

In conclusion, the following changes are recommended for the host 
list of Bacterium, solanacearum: 

(1) Remove from the host list: Sweetpotato, cotton, watermelon, 
fireweed, Crotalaria striata, velvetbeans, lima bean, soybeans, and 
cowpea. 

(2) Add to the host list: Xanthium lunnsylmnicuni Wallr., X. chi’- 
nense Mill., Physalis %)rmnosa L., Aster %yUoBus Willd., and Ambrosia 
trifida L. 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE OX SIZE OF EGGS FROM 
PULLETS IN DIFFERENT LATITUDES^ 

By D. C. Warrex- 

Poultry geneticist j Karisas Agricultural Experiment Station 
THE PROBLEM 

It lias been shown by Bennion and Warren (2) ^ that high environ- 
mental temperatures materially influence the size of fowls' eggs. It 
is also well known that the eggs of pullets rapidly increase in size 
during the first few months of production. The "few instances in 
w^hieh egg size has been recorded throughout the pullet jeor {2^ o) have 
shown the mean egg size to increase rapidly till early spring, after 
w'hich it declined rather consistently throughout the summer. These 
records w^ere taken in the central Temperate Zone. 

The results of Bennion and Warren indicated that much of the 
reduction in egg size observed in late summer is associated with 
periods of excessively high temperature. In view^ of this fact it is of 
mterest to compare the curves of annual egg size for pullets kept in 
different latitudes where the temperatures w-ould vary greatly. It is 
not the purpose of this study to demonstrate the influence of tempera- 
ture on egg size, since it is believed that this demonstration has been 
more convincingly made under controlled conditions {'2), It is de- 
sired here to show* how the curves of annual egg size may vary when 
observations are made under different temperature conditions. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In order to secure data for the construction of aimual egg-size curves 
for birds kept in various latitudes, records were obtained from scient^c 
wmrkers in different parts of continental United States, the Philippine 
Islands, Canada, and Scotland. The data used were secured from 
the records of agricultural colleges or from recognized egg-laying 
contests. Further information regarding the data is given in table 1, 

In all instances daily egg-size records from individual birds were 
secured and from them mean daily egg size was calculated by the 
author. The minimum number of birds used for constructing a 
curve was 25 and the maximum 146. In all instances only the records 
of those pi^ets that laid fairly consistently over the entire period 
under considei’ation w^ere used in the calculation, thus reducing the 
possibility of not having a uniform sample throughout the year. 
Various units of measure of egg size w^ere found in the original data, 
but for all the curves constructed, the results were converted into 
w^eight in grams. Temperature was expressed in degrees Fahren- 
heit for the corresponding year. In some cases the original units of 

1 Received for publication February 15, 1939. Contribuiion Ko. US, Bepartinent of Poultry Husbandry, 
Kansas State College. 

2 The author is greatly indebted to the following workers fox valuable data used in this study: C. G. 
Card, East Lansing, Mich.; F. A. Hays, Amherst, Mass.; V. S. Asmundson, Davis, Calif.; R, M. Sher- 
wood, College Station, Tex.; N. B. Mehjhof, Gainesville, Fla.; W. A. Maw, Macdoland College, Quebec, 
Canada; B. F. Tinney, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada; W. W. Bird, JJappan, Nova 
Scotia, Canada; F. M. Fronda, Los Banos, Laguna, P. I.; and the Department of Agrioulture, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 452. 
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measure of egg size 'were not so small as desired, but since the points 
on the curves were for means calculated from several records it is 
believed that the results are dependable. In all of the work any eggs 
that appeared to be yolldess or double yolked were eliminated from 
consideration. Since' individual egg records were available, such ab- 
normal eggs could usually be recognized. In the original summariza- 
tion, curves were made for daily maximum temperatures and daily 
mean egg weights for each region, but to conserve space most of the 
curves presented were constructed from the mean of semimonthly 
periods calculated from the dahy means. In each of the curves of 
egg size shown, horizontal lines are drawn at the 56-gm. weight ^d 
the 70° temperature for purposes of comparison. These two points 
were chosen because 56 gm. probably represents the ideal for egg 
weight and 70° F. seemed to be the minimum at which a pronounced 
effect was sho\vn by egg size. It is the shape and not the level of the 
egg- weight curves that is of interest. The mean egg size for any 
group is probably an expression of inherent qualities that are not here 
considered. 

Table 1. — Sources of data used in this study 


Loctitiou 

Degrees 

north 

lati- 

tude 

Bange of 
daily 

maximum 

tempyera- 

ture 

Breed of chicken 

Type of 
records 

Boslin, Scotland 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada. 

Nappan, Nova Scotia, Canada... 

Macdonald College, Quebec, Canada 

Amherst, Mass 

56 

46 

46 

45 

42 

43 

39i 

38 

31 

31 

14 

1 

32 to 76 
r-lto 82 

1 6to 87 
“7 to 84 

-4 to 88 
12 to 96 

3 to 106 
/ 13 to no 

1 4 to 116 i 
47 to no 
41 to 109 i 
35 to 97 
77 to 96 

/White Wyandotte 

(White Leghorn 

^Barred Plymouth Bock- 

i /White L-eghorn 

(Barred Plymouth Bock- 

White Iieghom 

Bhode Island Bed 

jContest— 
—do. { 

do 

College 

...do 

East Lansing, Mich 

Manhattan, Kans 

Davis, Calif , 

/White Leghorn 

(Barred Plj*mouth Bock- 

White Leghorn—,. 

Crossbred 

White Leghorn. 

jcontest.. 

|College-{ 
...do . — 

College Station, Tcx 

, _ do 

...do 

Chiplev, Fla 

do 1 

Contest. . 
College—. 

Li^ Banos, Laguna, P. I, 

do 




Year 


1935-36 

1928-29 

1930-31 

1924-23 

1927-28 

1935-36 

1934- 35 
1921-22 

1935- 36 
1934r-35 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 
1934-35 


MID-TEMPERATE ZONE DATA 

The data collected in the mid-Temperate Zone should best show 
the effects of temperature on egg size since in this zone the greatest 
extremes in temperatures are found. Considerable data are available 
from Manhattan, Kans., one set of which is shown in figure 1. In 
this figure the relationship of the curves of daily maximum and of 
daily mean egg weight are^ shown for a group of 146 crossbred pullets 
mostly from the Black Minorca White X Leghorn cross. It is seen 
that low winter temperature flxictuations have no influence on egg 
size, since the curve of egg size consistently rises until sometime in 
February. This rise is characteristic of pullets during the initial 
stages of egg production. After reaching the high point about the 
middle of February the egg-size curve begins to recede. From that 
time on, the curves of egg size and temperature are excellent counter- 
parts^ of each other, the high points in the temperature curve being 
associated with points of small size. As will be shown in other 
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graphs, when the maximum temperatm’e consistently remams above 
70° F. the egg size begins to decline, reflecting in inverse proportion 
the fl actuations in temperature . Any extreme changes in temperature 
extending over periods of a few days are reflected in fluctuations^ in 
egg size. From these results it would seem that much of the decline 
in egg size dming the summer season at Manhattan, Kans., is due to 
the high temperatures of that section. This opinion is strongly con- 
fomed by the results of Bennion and Warren {£) secured under con- 
trolled temperature conditions. 

In the graphs showing egg size from various latitudes the data have 
been averaged for semimonthly periods. Although this tends to ob- 
scure the short period effects it shows to better advantage the annual 
trends. Figure 2, ..1, gives the data for a group of IVhite Leghorns 



Figuke 2. — Mean maximum air temperatures and mean egg weights at semi- 
monthly periods for groups of pullets kept in the mid-temperate zone, showing 
the influence of temperature on annual egg-size curves: A, 62 White Leghorns 
at Manhattan, Kans., 1921-22; B, 40 White Leghorns at Davis, Calif., 
1934-35. 

at Manhattan, Kans., for the year 1921-22. The trends are very 
similar to those of the crossbreds (fig. 1) except that a greater number 
of extremely high temperatures were encountered in 1935-36. 

Figure 2, was constructed from data taken at Davis, Calif., 
which lies in approximately the same latitude as Manhattan, Kans. 
At Davis in 1935 a temperature above 70° F. was reached somewhat 
earlier than in the 1922 Kansas data. Figure 2 A, B, shows very 
similar summer maximum temperatures. The California egg-weight 
curve is similar to the Kansas one except that there is less depression 
of the curve in summer. A possible contributing factor not shown in 
the figures is the daily ininimums. Those of California ranged from 
10° to 18° tower than the minimums for Kansas. The cooler nights 
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mar have afforded an opportunity for some recovery from the effects 
of the heat in California and so have accounted for less depression of 
the egg-weight curve. It is of interest to note the shaij) increase of 
the California egg size in August and September following the rapid 
decline in temperatures at that season. 

TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL DATA 

Data were available for points in tropical and subtropical regions, 
including College Station, Tex. ; Chipley, Fla.; and Los Banos, Laguna* 





EGG WEIGHTS 


1 DAILY MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 

i I i 1 I t 1 I I ! - I t I 1 1 1 1 i I j 1 1 1 I ! -j I 

SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. 

Figxjke S.—Mean maximum air temperatures and mean egg weights at semi- 
monthly periods for groups of pullets kept in tropical and subtropical regions, 
shoeing the influence of temperature on annual egg-size curves: A, 45 White 
Leghorns at College Station, Tex., 1933-34; B, 51 White Leghorns at Chipley, 
Fla., 1934-35; C, 30 White Leghorns at Los Banos, Laguna, P. I., 1934-35. 

P. I. (fig. 3). The curves from these regions are not strictly com- 
parable with those from more northerly latitudes since the mas^um 
temperatures for much of the winter season in the southern latitudes 
are near or above the 70° minimura at wrhich temperatures are notice- 
ably effective in reducing egg size. Thus the curve of egg size would 
tend to have its peak flattened, making the depression at the period 
of highest temperature appear less extreme. Such a condition is 
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erident in tlie Texas and Florida curves. The increase in egg size 
at the very end of the laying year, accompanied by a decline in 
temperature, is shown in the Florida data. 

An interesting curve of annual egg size was secured from the data 
recorded at the agricultural college at Los Banos, Lagxma, P. I. The 
location is near the Equator and the maximmn temperatures are uni- 
formily lugh tlu'oughout the year. From table 1 it will be seen that 
the extreme range of maximiun tem perature is 77° to 96° F. When 
averaged for lo-day periods as shown in figure 3, O, the temperature 
curve is almost a straight line at about 86°. The form of the curve 
of mean egg size differs considerably from those constructed from 
other data. Although there are fluctuations in egg size the trend ap- 
proaches a horizontal line. Doubtless the uniformly high tempera- 
tures have suppressed the egg size throughout the entire year, thus 
preventing the attainment of a size that would have been possible 
under lower temperatures. There is an increase in egg size in April 
and May and a decline in June w'hich have no accompanying varia- 
tion in temperature. There was a marked increase in rainfall at about 
the time of the June decline, but it is not known whether this had a 
depressing effect. 


NORTHERN LATITUDE DATA 

In the more northerly latitudes data were available from East 
Lansing, Mich.; Amherst, Mass.; Macdonald College, Quebec, Can- 
ada; Charlottetoum, Prince Edward Island, Canada; Nappan, Nova 
Scotia, Canada; and Koslin, Scotland. Conditions in these regions as 
they affect egg size are markedly different from those in the southern 
latitudes. In some of the northern localities the entire range of tem- 

E erature is below the ^oint at which egg size is noticeably affected 
y temperature, while in some of the southern localities from which 
data were obtained the entire temperature range was above this point. 

In Massachusetts and Michigan (fig. 4) the extreme of high tem- 
peratures sometimes approached those reached in Kansas, but the 
periods of high temperature were less sustained and the daily minimum 
temperatures were considerably lower. The ciuves of egg_ size from 
Michigan and Massachusetts each showed a slight depression during 
July and August when the temperatures reached a maximum. How'- 
ever, the form of the curve is very different from that secured at 
Manhattan, Kans. The curve for East Lansing, Mich., follows nearly 
a straight Ime after reaching a maximum in February. The records 
from Alichigan included data on both White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and it is to be noted that the curves for two breeds 
are almost id^tical. 

The Canadian data tend to confirm the results from the northern 
United States, indicating that where the maximum temperature 
seldom exceeds 70° F. for periods of any length, the egg size is little 
depressed. Data were summarized from T^te Leghorns at Mac- 
donald CoBege, Quebec, and Barred Plymouth Rocks at Nappan, 
Nova Scotia, and Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, there being 
results for 2 different years at Charlottetown, These data are pre- 
sented in figures 6 and 6- Although there is some variation among 
the ctnrves, the results are in close agreement in showing little or no 
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depression of egg size durmg the summer. The general form of the 
curves shows a gradual rise during the entire pullet year, although 
the slope is rather slight after February. The maximum temperature 
curve seldom exceeds 70° for the Canadian data and then remains so 
only briefly. These data indicate that where high temperatures do 
not interfere, there is an increase in egg size throughout the pullet 
year. 




Figtjeb 4. — Mean maximum air temperatures and mean egg weights at semi- 
monthly periods for groups of pullets kept in northern latitudes, showing the 
influence of temperature on annual egg-size curves: Ay 25 Rhode Island Reds at 
Amherst, Mass., 1935-36; B, 106 White Leghorns at East Lansing, Mich., 
1935-36; C, 61 Barred Plymouth Rocks at East Lansing, Mich., 1935-36. 

Data were secured on White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at 
Roslin, Scotland. ^ The curves in figure 7 for the two breeds during 
the same year are in close agreement. The mean maximum tempera- 
tures by 15-day periods never exceeded 70° F., although the daily 
maximum did reach 76°. The results here agree with those from the 
Canadian data in showing a maximum of egg size at the period of 
maximum temperatures during August and September. There was, 
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Figube 5. — Mean maximum air temperatures and mean egg weights at semi- 
monthly periods for groups of pullets kept in northern latitudes, showing the 
influence of temperature on annual egg-size curves: At 83 White Leghorns at 
Macdonald College, Quebec, Canada, 1927-28 j B, 76 Barred Plymouth Rocks 
at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada, 1928-29. 



NOV. DEC, JAN, FEB, MAR, APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. 
Figube 6. — maximum air temperatures and mean egg weights at semi 
monthly periods for groups of pullets kept in northern latitudes, showing th< 
^uenoehf ^m^rature on anmM egg-^e curves: 59 Barred Plyinoutl 

Edward Island, Canada, 1930-31; B, lO: 
BartW l^ymouth Rocks at Nappan, Nova Scotia, Canada, 1924^25, 
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however, an unexplainable decline in egg size diu-ing Alay and June 
when the temperature is not high enough to influence egg size. The 
results in this period are so far out of line with other data as to sug- 
gest the influence of some unidentified environmental factor. 

DISCUSSION 

From the data presented in this and earlier publications it seems 
fairly evident that egg size is materially reduced by high tempera- 
tures. It is recognized that the curve of annual egg size for any 
locality is representative of the effects of temperature for the particu- 
lar year recorded and that the curve might vary considerably under a 
different set of conditions. The use of maximum temperatures rather 
than the^ mean daily temperatures might be questioned, since the 
relief which the bird gets at night is probably a contributing factor 



Figure 7. — Mean maxiniiim air temperatures and mean egg weights at semi- 
monthly periods for groups of pullets at Roslin, Scotland, 1935-36, showing 
the influence of temperature on annual egg-size curves: A, 42 White Wyandottes; 
.R, 41 White Leghorns. 

in the reaction of her egg size to temperatures. However, the extreme 
height to which the day temperatures go is also an important factor 
which would be somewhat masked by the daily mean. Where data 
were available for more than one breed for the same year and locality, 
the curves were very similar, indicating that the available samples 
were representative and that many of the minor fluctuations in egg 
size are the result of unidentified environmental influences. Low 
winter temperatures seem to have no influence on egg size. 

No explanation is offered as to the manner in which high tempera- 
tures produce their effect. Galpin (4) attempts to explain seasonal 
changes in egg size by attributing them to variations in the metabolic 
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level of the hen. He finds a paralellism between seasonal curves of 
thyroid weight and egg weight. Riddle (7) found a siinilar seasonal 
variation in thyroid weight in pigeons which he believed to be a 
response to external temperatiu'e variations. Asmundson and 
Pinsky {1) found that the feeding of thyroxin decreased egg size. 
These" results as a whole suggest a relationship between egg size and 
the functioning of the thyroid which in turn may be conditioned by 
external temperature variations. The problem of how the three 
factors are related requires further investigation. The study of 
Bennion and Warren {2) showed that all parts of the eggs were 
reduced in weight but that the percentage decrease was greatest in 
the shell and egg white. This would indicate that the functioning 
of the oviduct is more affected than that of the ovary. 

From the data here presented it is difficult to state the exact mini- 
mum at which temperature becomes a factor in influencing egg size. 
These data are from the pullet year and there is evidence of an inherent 



Figure S. — Mean maximum air temperatures and mean egg weights at semi- 
monthly intervals for 20 White Leghorn hens (second-year) at Manhattan, Kans., 
showing the influence of temperature on annual egg-size curves, 1923-24. 


tendency of eggs to increase in size during the year. If pullets en- 
counter temperatures high enough to depress egg size, the antagonistic 
influences will neutralize one another and the minimum point at which 
temperatures are effective will be obscured. Only when the temper- 
atures are high enough to counteract the tendency for eggs to become 
larger as the year progresses, will the influence of high temperature 
be evident. For this reason data on pullets are not very crucial in 
determining the minunum at which temperatures are effective in 
depressing egg size. Results from hens in their second or later laying 
years womd be more exact for this purpose. In figime 8 the data from 
hens do indicate that egg size is depressed by temperatures as low as 
50® F. Most of the curves involving pullet data do not show much 
effect of temperature at this low point. In many of the curves pre- 
sented in this paper it is evident that when the maximum temperature 
exceeds 70® for very many days there is a depressing effect on the egg 
^e. There are other instances in which it appears that sudden 
increases in temperature at 40® and 50® may temporaidly suppress 
the size of the egg. Precipitous changes in temperature, withm the 
effective range, seemed to have a more pronounced imfiuence on egg 
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size. Lorenz and Almquist {6) found evidence of a decrease in egg 
weight proportional to the increase in temperature between 40° and 
90°. Bruckner {S) found that under controlled conditions in a house 
where the temperature was held at a mean of 50° there was evidence 
of a depressing effect on egg size in winter as compared with the egg 
size of birds subjected to the normal temperatures of New York. 

The fact that egg size is so sensitive to changes in environmental 
temperatures has a significant bearing on the problem of what consti- 
tutes an accurate measure of egg size. If records for short periods 
are to utilized, ^ the temperature encountered during those periods 
must be taken into consideration. Even if the mean egg size for the 
entire pullet year is used as a measure, the worker is confronted with 
the temperature problem in comparing one year’s results with another. 
This problem is also encountered in selection studies m comparing dam 
and daughter egg size, and it is a factor that cannot be ignored in 
genetic studies where succeeding generations must be compared. 

The question may raised as to what constitutes a normal curve of 
egg size for the pullet year. An examination of results secured in the 
more northern latitudes indicates that if Ihgh temperatures do not 
interfere, egg size continues to increase throughout the entire first 
year of production. If this be true then pullets kept in the more 
southern latitudes never reach their maximum potential egg size. 
This has a very definite bearing upon any Nation-wide breeding pro- 
gram in which birds from different regions are compared for egg size. 

The fact that egg size usually declines during the summer in many 
regions is a matter of common "imowiedge, and the opinion has some- 
times been held that the decline is the expression of the fatiguing 
influence of a long period of production. The lack of any decline in 
egg size near the end of the laying year in the data from northern 
latitudes, however, does not support "tHs view. Even more convinc- 
ing refutation is seen in the curves which show a depressing effect of 
summer temperatures. In such instances, there was usually a rapid 
increase in egg size at the very end of the pullet year, pro\dded the 
temperature decreased significantly. If fatigue were a factor in pro- 
ducing small egg size in smnmer then the recovery at the very end of 
the laying year would not be expected. 

In order to determine whether the depressing effects of high temper- 
ature on egg weight may be foxmd in the eggs of hens as well as pullets, 
data were summarized from the second-year records of a group of 
White Leghorns. Although the data are rather limited the form of 
the curve (fig. 8) is quite similar to that of pullets from the same 
latitude, except that egg size for the older birds started at a point near 
the maximum for the pullet year. There was the same striking 
summer depression in egg size that characterized the data from pullets. 

White Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Eocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, and crossbreds were included among the breeds 
investigated, and it would seem, therefore, that the results secured 
would apply generally. 

There were a few instances of depression of egg size with which 
change in temperature could not be associated. This would^ indicate 
that factors of the environment other than temperature may influence 
egg size. It is improbable that temperature, although important, is 
the only environmental factor that conditions egg size. It is also 
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possible that some instances of unaccounted-for variation in egg 
weight might have been due to the fact that the weighing devices were 
temporarily out of adjustment. 

Although the data here presented are all in the form of means, 
several instances were observed in which indmduals appeared to 
vary in their susceptibility to the depressing influence^ of high tem- 
peratures. This would suggest the possibility that birds might be 
bi'ed for ability to continue vith satisfactory egg size when subjected 
to adverse temperature conditions. 

SUMMARY 

Data were secured on egg size from 11 localities in latitudes extending 
from the Equator to as far north as Scotland. Curves showing mean 
daily egg weights together with the daily maximum temperatures 
for each locality were dravm for the pullet laying year. A comparison 
of the various curves of annual egg size showed that temperature was a 
very important factor in determiidng the shape of the curve. In most 
instances egg size increased rapidly for the first few months as a 
result of approaching ph^-siological maturity. Following this, egg 
size was found to bear a close relationship to the temperatures pre- 
vailing. Excessively low^ temperatures seemed to have no effect on 
egg size, but after the daily maximum temperatures exceeded 70° F. 
for a period of a few clays or more, egg-size fluctuations usually showed 
a close correlation with those of temperature. Where the maximum 
temperature seldom exceeded 70° egg size increased throughout the 
entire pullet year, with the rate of increase relatively slow in the last 
half of the year. In localities where summer temperatures were 
high, the summer egg size was greatly depressed, and the bird was 
prevented from expressing its maximum potentialities for egg size 
xmless the temperature dropped below 70° at the end of the laying year. 
If this decline in temperature occiirred, the egg size increased rapidly 
thus indicating that the smnmer decline was not the result of any 
fatiguing effect of a long period of production. 
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VIABILITY OF POLLEN AND OVULES OF BARLEY 
AFTER COLD STORAGE ’ 


By Merritt N. Pope 

Agronomist, DivisioJi of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The pollen of plants can be kept viable during shipment or 

storage for the pollination of later maturing varieties. However, no 
very satisfactory method has been found for storing pollen of barley 
(Hordeum spp.), because of its great sensitivity to variations in rela- 
tive humidity. The pistil of barley, od the other hand, is much less 
easily injured. 

This study of the effect of various periods of cold storage upon the 
reproductive processes of the barley plant was made to determine (1) 
seed setting in unemasculated spikes allowed to resume activity after 
cold storage, (2) the viability of pollen stored in unemasculated spikes, 
and (3) the seed productivity of ovules in stored emasculated spikes. 
A set of seed involves not only the retention of viability in the pollen 
and^ ovules but also the dehiscence of anthers and "accompanying 
pollination of stigmas after storage. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The barley varieties utilized in this study (table 1) were grown 
during the winter and spring of 1937-38 at the Arlington Experiment 
Farm, Arlington, Va., in the greenhouse or in field plots. 

Table 1 . — Barley varieties grown at Arlington, Fa., during winter and spring of 

19S7-S8 


Variety 

C.I.iXo. 

Description 

Hannehen.. 

631 

2-rowed awned, spring. 

Spartan 

5027 1 

Do. 

W'isconsin Pedigree 38 - 

5105 ; 

6*rowed awned, spring. 
6-rowed awned, winter. 

.Smooth Awn 86.. 

6268 ! 

Beardless 6 

2746 

6-rowed hooded, winter. 

Hooded 6„_ . . , 

6270 

Do. 

Bnigh 76 

6477 

Do. 


• Accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, formerly Office of Cereal Investigations. 


Spikes at stages before anther dehiscence w'ere prepared for emas- 
culation by clipjDing off the distal portion of the boot leaf just below^ 
the spike, "removing the lateral florets, and cutting off the lemmas and 
palets of the central florets just above the distal tips of the anthers. 
They were then emasculated and bagged as for hybridization, except 
that a slightly greater range of maturity was included. One to five 
days later, when the flowers exhibited a rather wide range of recep- 
ti\uty as judged by the spread of the lemma and palet and extrusion 

'• Received for publication February 18, 1939. 
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of the stigma, the culms bearing these emasculated spikes were clipped 
off above the thii'd node below the spilve, so as to include the remnant 
of the boot and the entire leaf just below it. The cut ends were then 
placed in flasks containing tap water, the spikes being protected from 
excessive dehydration by glassine bags, and put into dark cold storage* 
With each lot of emasculated spikes were stored culms bearing un- 
emasculated spikes with imdehisced anthers, as a source of stored 
pollen. 

The spikes from greenhouse-growm Hannchen barley w-ere held in 
refrigerated chambers at 36° and 40° F., while those from the remain- 
ing varieties grown in field plots were stored at 36°, 40°, and 50°.^ .Ml 
three chambers were dark and w'ere maintained at a relative humidity 
of about 82 percent. Fresh pollen and ovules from later plants of 
the same variety w^ere available throughout most of the experiments; 
but for testing the viability of stored pollen and ovules in the field- 
grown material the supply wras supplemented subsequently with 
spikes from later maturing plots on account of the rapid exhaustion 
of viable pollen and productive ovules. Tow^ard the end of the 
experiment fresh pollen from the twn spring-sown varieties, Spartan 
and Wisconsin Pedigree 38, was used. 

To test the ability of unemasculated stored spikes to set seed, a few 
were selected at random and placed in Erlenmeyer flasks containing 
tap w'ater. 

For testing stored pollen in the greenhouse experiment, fresh un- 
pollinated spikes w^ere ahvays available, and flow^ers on these were 
dusted with stored pollen and allowed to mature seed upon the plant. 
For testing stored field pollen it was necessa^ to use fresh or stored 
spikes that had been cut from the plant. Since much of the stored 
pollen did not dehisce readily, the procedure of dusting the same 
flow^er with pollen from several spikes was followed. The spikes 
dusted with stored pollen were then placed in tap water and allowed 
to develop - 

In testing the productivity of ovules of stored emasculated spikes, 
a number of spikes were chosen that exhibited as wide a range of 
flower receptivity as seemed desirable. These w'ere pollinated with 
fresh pollen, w^heii available, or with the pollen from the imemasculated 
spikes held in cold storage. The pollinated spikes were protected with 
glassine bags and likewise placed in flasks containing tap w^ater. All 
the flasks containing the excised greenhouse spikes w^ere then set on a 
well-%hted greenhouse bench, and those containing the field-plot 
spikes were staked upright in a bed in a nursery cage outside and 
allowed to resume activity. When the culms had largely lost their 
chlorophyll and seed development had apparently ceased, the spikes 
were removed to the laboratory, placed in paper envelopes, and 
dried. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

SEED PRODUCTION OF STORED UNEMASCULATED SPIKES 

Table 2 gives the seed set on the unemasciilated spikes of green- 
house-grown plants held in tap water under favorable growmg con- 
ditions after four periods of storage. Fevr seeds wrere set, but no 
spite failed entirely except the two stored for 21 days at 40° F. 

In the field-grown barley (table 3), 29 days of storage at 36° per- 
mitted the development of 7 seeds in 1 out of 8 spikes. One seed 
developed in 1 out of 9 spikes that had been kept at a temperature of 
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40° for 26 days, and 10 seeds ^vere found in 2 of the 12 spikes that had 
been stored 14 days at 50°. Photographs of the field-gro'^™ seeds are 
shown in figure 1. 


Table 2. — /Seed set on unemasculated spikes of greenhouse-grown barley, grown in 
tap water after storage at 36^ and 40 ° F. 


Storap:e period 
(days) 

36° F. 

40° F. : 

; 

Storasre period 
(days) 

36° F. 40° F. 

Spikes 

Seed 

set 

Spikes 

Seed ! 
set 

Spikes 

Seed 

set 

Spikes 

Seed 

set 

9 

33 

Number 

5 

5 

1 

Number 

15 

14 

Number 

5 

5 

Number 

7 

9 

1 16 

i 21 

j 

Number \ Number 
3 ! 11 

3 j 3 

Number 

3 

Nu mber 
9 

0 

1 


Table 3 . — Seed set on unemasculated spikes of field-grown barley, grown in tap 
water after storage at 36°, 50° F, 


Storage period (days) 

1 36° F. j 

1 ^0«F. 

1 

, 50° F. 

Spikes 

Seeds 

Spikes 

Seeds 

I Spikes 1 

Seeds 

Total 

Fertile 

Total j 

, Fertile | 

Total j 

Fertile 

14 

Number 

11 

9 

9 

S 1 

Number 

n 

2 

0 

1 

Number 

io 

5 

0 

7 

i 

Number 

12 

5 

9 

6 

Number. 

0 1 
1 ' 
0 1 

Number 

1 22 

i “ 

i 

Number] 
12 1 

Number 

2 

0 

Number 

10 

0 

19 

26 

29 




31 




35 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 I 

1 0 i 

1 “J 




39 




42 










i 





* Many seeds. 



Figure 1. — A, Field-grown Beardless 6 barley matured on the plant- (Grer- 
mination test in row 10, fig. 3.) Seed from unemasculated spikes stored 29 
days at 36° F. (Germination test in row 11, fig. 3.) C, Seed from unemas- 
culated spike stored 26 days at 40°. (Germination test in row 12, fig, 3.) 
Z>, Seed from unemasculated spike stored 14 days at 50°, badly moth-eaten. 
(One seed produced the plant shown in row 13, fig. 3.) 
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Unemasculated spikes from the greenhouse gave some indications 
of growth during storage. Two days after the culms were put into 
the" chambers, the avm tips had extruded from the boot about 10 mm., 
and after 3 weeks the maximum growth measured was about 15 mm. 
Normal extrusion of the of Hannchen in the greenhouse was 23.5 
min. in 24 hours.- The flowers opened during storage if they were 
sufficiently mature when placed in storage, but only an occasional 
spike showed elongation of the anther filament. Only a small propor- 
tion of the spikes were harvested at the proper stage to produce dry 
pollen m ripe anthers immediately after removal from cold storage. 

VIABILITY OF POLLEN IN REFRIGERATED BARLEY SPIKES 

The viability of pollen from the spikes grown in the greenhouse 
was tested, after five periods of storage in the spike, on receptive 
flowers of growing greenhouse plants. In table 4 it is seen that pollen 
stored for 21 days at 36® F. was still able to produce seed, wliile that 
stored for the same length of time at 40® failed entirely. Nine days 
of storage gave a very poor seed set at 36® and none at 40®. This 
pollen, when germinated on receptive flowers and examined, showed 
a viability of 57 percent for storage at 36® and but 29 percent for 
storage at 40®, with many of the pollen tubes growing weakly and 
abnormalh’. 


Table 4. — Seed set hy pollen from spikes of greenhouse-grown barley j stored at S6° 
and 40 ^^ y., upon flowers of receptive greenhouse plants 


i 1 

F. 1 

StorasG D-Tind of 1 

40® F. 

poUGa (dayst 

Spikes ; Flowers 

Seeds 

Seed s?t 

Spikes 

Flowers 

Seeds 

Seed set 

Number 

6 1 

9 1 

13 3 

Number 

24 

19 

49 

27 

26 

i 

Number 

16 

1 

4S 

19 

5 

1 

Percent 
66. 7 
5.3 
98.0 
70.4 
19.2 

Number 

2 

3 

3 j 
3 

1 

Number 

42 

21 

48 

42 

18 

Number 

3 

0 

44 

4 

0 

i 

Percent 

7. 1 
0 

91.7 

9.5 

0 

21 Ji 3 


For testing the pollen of refrigerated field-grown cuhns it w^as 
necessary in most cases to use emasculated spikes that also had been 
stored- The period of storage in each case is indicated in table 5. 
At 36® F., pollen stored 26 days produced one seed in a spike that had 
been stored 15 days and three seeds in a spike stored for 26 days (fig. 
2, A), This pollen w^as noted as “good.” After this date the pollen 
deteriorated rapidlj^, and ovules stored longer than 26 days were very 
poor as pollen testers. 

At 40® F., 1 spike stored 19 days had anthers dehiscing sticky pollen, 
which produced 4 seeds on 20 flowers stored 19 days at 36® (fig. 2, jS). 
Pollen spikes stored 10 days at 50° were flowering, but the anthers 
were still striped with green, while on the fourteenth day the flowers 
w^ere generally open, with anthers extruded and pollen" scarce. No 
seeds set on 18 flowers. Dry pollen was noted on the nineteenth day, 
but no seeds were produced. 

A good seed set resulted from pollen and ovules, both stored 19 days 
at ?6® F. The longest successful poHen storage at 36® was 26 days, 
and at 40® it was 19 days. No seed W’as obtained from pollen stored 
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Figuke 2 . — Aj Spike showing 3 seeds produced by pollen stored 26 days at 36® 
F. upon ovules stored 26 days at 36°. (Germination test in row 14, fig. 3.) 
B, Spike showing 4 seeds produced by pollen stored 19 days at 40® upon ovules 
stored 19 days at 36®. (Germination test in row^ 15, fig. 3.) C, Emasculated 
spike stored 42 days at 36°, which set 5 lateral seeds after being dusted with 
fresh pollen. (Germination test in row 16, fig. 3.) D, Emasculated spike stored 
29 days at 40°, which set 1 seed after being dusted with pollen stored IS days 
at 36°. (Did not germinate.) E, Emasculated spike stored 14 days at 50% 
which set 1 seed after being dusted with fresh pollen. (Germination test in 
row 17, fig. 3.) 


1S7301— 30- 


5 
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Table o. — Seed set by pollen from spikes of field-groum barley stored at 36^, 40°, and 
50^ F., upon best available ovules 


Storage perio<l of 
pollen (daysl 

36° F. 

40® F, 

50° F.t pol- 
linations 

Pollination 

Seed sot 

Pollination 

Seed set 

Spikes 

Ovules 

stored 

Flowers 

Spikes 

fertile 

Seeds 


Spikes 

Flowers 

Spikes 
, fertile 

Seeds 

Percent 

Spikes 

% 

o 

s 

g 

Ko. 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

{ 1 

2 

1 

Days 

19 

0 

26 

35 

29 

19 

39 

35 

15 

26 

29 

35 

A^o. 

36 

20 

48 

18 

41 

42 
18 
56 
19 
23 
36 
19 

i 

No. 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

« 

No. 

28 

7 

11 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

77.8 
35.0 

22.9 

0 

2.4 

40.5 

0 

0 

} 9.5 

0 

0 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No, 

U 

1 



21 

1 

6 

28.6 

i 

IS 

itri 

irt 








IS 








19 

20 

1 

20 

1 

4 

20.0 

1 

17 

24 








20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

23 

17 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



20 




35 . - --- 



30 





1 


! 

! 





1 No seed sot at 50® F. 

* Ovules same age as pollen but stored at 30® F. 


SEED PRODUCTION AFTER COLD STORAGE OF EMASCULATED SPIKES 

As would be expected, growth and development in emasculated 
spikes were greatly slowed dovm in cold storage, the normal cycle of 
flower opening and gradual closing proceeding in a much more leisurely 
manner. During the later storage stages the stigma hairs appeared 
:fvdthered at the tips but looked normal throughout most of their 
length. 

Fifty spikes of greenhouse-grown Hannchen barley, emasculated 
dhring the period from March 9 to 13, were cut off and stored on March 
14, 25 being stored at 36°, and 25 at 40° F. Spiliies were moved at 
intervals from the refrigerator to the greenhouse, where they were 
dusted with fresh pollen and left with cut ends in tap water, on a 
w’dl-lighted bench. Table 6 shows the percentage of seed set in 
emasculated spikes stored 7 to 21 days before pollination. 


Table 6. — Seed set on emasculated spikes of greenhonse-grown barley when pollinated 
mth fresh greenhouse pollen after cold storage 


Storage period ! 
(days) 

1 

36° F. j 

40° F. 

I 

Pollination 1 

j 

Seed set 

Pollination \ 

Seed set 

= i 

, Spikes i 

i 

Flowersj 

Spikes 

fertile 

Seeds 

Per- 

cent 

Spikes 

Flowers 

Spikes 

fertile 

Seeds 

Per- 

cent 

10 

S hum- 1 
der 

1 1 

j 6 


JV*t wi- 
der 

Z 

5 

V 

2 

Num- 

ber 

29 

83 

38 

28 

11 

36.8 
76. S 
34.2 
22.6 
S.3 

Num- 

ber 

6 

5 

5 

6 
5 

Num- 

ber 

107 
114 
114 ! 

no i 

114 

Num- 

ber 

1 

4 

6 

E 

2 

Num- 

ber 

1 

66 

56 

24 

15 

0.9 

57.9 

49.1 
21.8 

13.2 



17 
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An examination of the dates of emasculation of the 50 greenhouse 
grown spikes showed that by far the best seed set was obtained when 
refrigeration was begun 3 days or less after emasculation. Conse- 
quently, late in April, 125 spikes of Beardless 6 barley were emascu- 
lated during a 3-day period, divided into three lots, and stored at 
36°, 40°, and 50° F. Unemasculated spikes as a source of pollen were 
stored with each lot from the following varieties: Beardless 6, at the 
same time; Smooth Awn 86 and Brugh 76, 11 days later; and Hooded 
6, 19 days later. Nursery-grown Spartan and Wisconsin Pedigree 38 
supplied the fresh pollen used toward the end of the experiment. 
Table 7 shows the seed set upon stored spikes dusted with the best 
pollen available. 


Table 7 . — Seed set in emasculated spikes of field-grown barley after cold storage 
at 36° j 40°, and S0° F,, by pollen fresh or stored at 36° F, 


Storage 
period of 
ovules (days) 

36° F. 

40° F. 

50° F. 

Pollination 

Seed set 

Pollination ' Seed set 

Pollination 

Seed set 

1 

■p. 

CO 

% 

s 

•c 

Ps 

a 

1 

s 

i 

'i 

cc 

o 

1 

P 

Pi 

o 

cc 

1 

o 

g 

•q 

Pi 

w 

0 

1 

.2 

1 

M 

■S 

I 

£ 

4 

s 

0 

S 

1 
s 

Pi 

m 

.2 

0 

1 

50 

2 

CO 

*t3 

1 

S 

8 

No. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

4 

Days 

19 

29 

0 

26 

8 

15 
18 

0 

16 

0 

0 

No. 

21 

14 

37 

19 

36 

48 

41 

91 

18 

29 

109 

No. 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 1 

4 i 

0 I 
0 1 

1 ' 

1 

No. 

12 

0 

25 

1 

28 

11 

1 

19 

0 

0 

5 

67.1 

0 

67.6 

5.3 

77.8 

22.9 

2.4 

20.9 

0 

0 

4.6 

No. 

Dags 

No. 

No. 

Vo. 


No. 

Days 

No. 

*Yo. 

No. 


10 







' 





14 

5 

3 

98 

5 

50 

51.0 

6 

3 

93 

1 

1 

1.1 

IS 

19 

~T 

5 

5 

4 ; 

4 

5 

8 

15 
18 

0 

16 

0 

105 
80 
78 
70 
j 82 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

~Y 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4.6 
2.9 1 
1.3 1 
0 ! 
0 ! 
0 1 

8 

8 

isT' 

0 

~ 


2fi 

29 







31 







SR 







39 







42 





















Under storage at 36° F. the flowers of emasculated spikes opened 
and finafly closed, seemingly in a perfectly normal manner, but at a 
much slower rate than under field conditions. At 40° flower opening 
was much more rapid and all flow^ers were closed on the thirty-ninth 
day of storage, while at 50° the flowers had opened and nearly all were 
closed by the fourteenth day of storage. 

The foliage color of the culms stored at 36° F. was well preserved 
after 42 days of storage, but at 40° the leaves had begun to yellow 
after 19 days, and at 50° both spikes and leaves were quite yellow on 
the nineteenth day and chlorotic by the twenty-sixth day. 

Fresh pollen was used on the ovules stored 14, 31, 39, and 42 days, 
with a generally decreasing seed set, as would be expected. Lilcewise, 
the productiveness of ovules stored at 36° F. varied roughly with the 
freshness of the pollen used. Fresh pollen on the fourteenth day gave 
a higher percentage of seed set than 19-day pollen on the ovules stored 
8 days; the 10-day ovules dusted with pollen stored 29 days yielded 
nothing, while the 15-day ovules gave a 5.3 percent seed set with 
poUen stored 26 days. An exceptionally high seed set of 77.8 percent 
was obtained with ovules stored 19 days and dusted with 8-day pollen. 
A considerable number of flowers seemed quite unaffected by excision 
and storage for nearly a month. On the twenty-sixth day the seed 
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set of tlie spikes stored at 36® was 22.9 percent, but it dropped to 2.4 
percent on the twenty-ninth day. However, with fresh pollen on 
ovules stored 31 days, a set of 20,9 percent was obtained. ^ No further 
seed was obtained until the forty-second day, when 1 spike of the 4 
that remained in storage had 5 open flowers and set 5 lateral seeds 
(fig. 2, C). The remaining 3 spikes had no open flowers. They pre- 
sumably had opened and closed. It is worthy of note that the fertile 
spike mentioned was the only one of the 125 that had had all 6 rows of 
flowers emasculated. 

The productivity of ovules stored at 40® F. decreased with storage 
age. Thus, ovules stored 29 days produced one seed (fig. 2, D), which 
did not grow. Fresh pollen was not available until the thirty-first day 
of storage, when, for the first time, no seed was produced. 

Storage at 50® F. produced rapid deterioration of the ovule, since 
but 1 seed set on the fourteenth day out of 93 flow^ers dusted with 
pollen stored 3 days (fig. 2, E). 

Germination tests of seed obtained in both greenhouse and field 
plot experiments were made on filter paper in Petri dishes at 15® C. 
for 3 days. Eepresentative seedlings were then transplanted to a 
greenhouse flat. Table 8 show^s the results of these tests, and figure 3 
show’s the seedlings as they appeared 9 days after transplanting. 
After 8 weeks of growth in the flat all plants showm in figure 3 except 
one in row 9 w’ere still living and in spite of the crow’ding seemed 
normal. Plants in rows 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, and 16 were shooting or 
fuUy headed. Seeds from spikes emasculated or stored or both suffered 
a marked reduction in weight, but a seemingly normal plant was pro- 
duced from a seed weighing but 4.6 mg. (row 14, plant 1), as compared 
wdth a weight of 35.7"mg. for seeds produced on a normal plant. 


Table 8. — Germination of seeds from normal and stored spikes of barley 
GREENHOUSE-GROWK HANNCHEN 


Average 

seed 

weight 


1 Matured on plant 

2 Emasculated, pollinated, and matured on 

plant. 

3 Emasculated, pollinated, excised, and grown 

in tap water. 

4 IJnemasculated, excised, and grown in tap 

water. 

6 do - - 

6 Stored pollen on excised emasculated spik^. . 


Emasculated spikes stored in tap water and 
pollinated. 

do 


! storage | 

Duration 

Temper- j 
ature j 

Days 

® F. 


1 


1 

( 

21 

36 

16 

40 1 

21 

36 

16 

40 i 

21 

36 1 

21 

40 1 


iMiUigraml Number \ Kiimher 


FIELD-GROWN BEARDLESS 6 


10... 

. . Matured on plant 



85.7 

6 

5 

11... 

.. Unemaseulated, excised, and grown in tap 
water. 

29 

36 

23.8 

7 

6 

12... 


26 

40 

19.2 

1 

1 

13 -. . 

do 

14 

60 

12.4+ 

10 

1 1 

H... 

.. Stored pollen on excised emasculated spikes. 

26 

36 

5.1 

3 

2 

15.-. 


19 

1 40 

7.5 

4 I 

1 

16 — 

. . . Emaseulaled spikes stored in tap wat^ and 
pollinated. 

42 

36 

13,2 

5 

4 



29 

I 40 

2.0 

1 

0 


14 1 

1 50 

13.1 

1 

1 


1 Sample badly 
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Figure 3. — Seedlings 12 days old from seeds prorhieed by pollen and ovules that had uiid(n'goii(» cold storage ns d(*seril)(‘d in table h 
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DISCUSSION 

The spike of barley is treated quite severely in the emasculation 
process. The boot leaf is cut away just under the spike, the lateral 
kernels are pulled off, and the lemma and palet are cut off just above 
the tips of the unextruded anthem, which are removed with forceps. 
A glassine bag slipped over the spike helps to prevent excessive tran- 
spiration. Nevertheless, under good conditions, the seed set in care- 
fully prepared cross-pollinated flowers is high. Thus, dumg the 
suinmer of 1938, at the Aberdeen substation of the Idaho_ Agricultural 
Experiment Station, H. V. Harlan and Mary L. Martini ® emascu- 
lated and pollinated a total of 8,085 barley florets, using over 100 
varieties as male parents. These florets produced 6,154 seeds, or 
a set of 76.1 percent. Atlas, the best female parent, gave a 90.5 
percent set on 1,402 flowers. 

A good set of seed also is obtained when a culm is cut from the 
plant, the cut end is placed in distilled water, and the flowers are 
emasculated and pollinated. Four spikes treated in this way in 1934 
yielded a set of 81.9 percent.* In the present study, vidth 6 spikes a 
much lower set (52.7 peivent) was obtained. The subjecting of such 
an excised, emasculated spike to cold storage doubtless increases the 
hazards of hybridization. Noimal growth and development are 
interrupted, and life processes are greatly slowed down. The flowers 
of the emasculated spike in cold storage open slowly, remain open for 
several days, and then close 'with the stigma hairs beginning to wither 
at the tips. The anther filaments seldom elongate, and dehiscing 
anthers are relatively rare. Under such conditions there is much 
difficulty in getting viable pollen. Whole spikes may die without 
setting seed, and some flowers set seeds that develop a few days and 
then stop grooving. Notwithstanding these difficulties, tw'o spikes 
stored 19 days at 36° F. and dusted with pollen stored 8 days at the 
same temperatiue set 28 seeds in 36 florets, or 77.8 percent, and one 
of them set 16 seeds in 19 florets, or 84.2 percent. 

The results herein recorded do not show a perfectly orderly de- 
crease of viability in cold storage, as knowledge of the best stage for 
storage of such material w'as lacking and a rather wide range of stages 
was tried. It is possible that for best results emasculation should be 
done when the anthers are still green but after the spikes have at- 
tained considerable stiffness and the glumes have begun to green up. 
An untried suggestion is that spikes bearing their first-opened flowers 
be removed from storage at about the time the male parent is begin- 
ning to flower, and pollinated when a goodly number of the flowers 
have opened. Another suggestion is to emasculate all 6 rows of 
flowers, as a wider range of flower stages on the same spilce would be 
obtained. As has been stated, the one spike to set seed after 42 
days of storage was the only one of the 125 that had all 6 rows of 
fiowere emasculated. 

This technique makes it possible for plant breeders to obtain viable 
hybrid seed betw'een early and late varieties of barley seeded at the 
same time or even between fall-sown and spring-so^vn sorts. 

» Oral commuairatipn. 

«PoPE. MereittN. theproductiok op barley seeo by post-harvest pollination. Jour. Hered. 

41 W13 Jllijs. 1935- 
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SUMMARY 

Culms of barley with spikes, some emasculated and others unenias- 
culated, were cut from the plant above the tliird node below the spike, 
and their cut ends were placed in vessels containing tap water. After 
cold storage at 36®, 40®, and 50® F. for various periods, samples were 
removed and their pollen and ovules tested as to them ability to pro- 
duce seed. 

Spikes excised and placed in cold storage within 3 days after emascu- 
lation had the highest set of seed after they were returned to the 
greenhouse. 

Growth in length of culm practically ceased after 1 to 2 days in 
cold storage. 

The elongation of the anther filament and the deliiscence of the 
anther were largely prevented in dark cold storage. 

Flower opening and closing in emasculated spikes proceeded at a 
greatly reduced speed in cold storage, the rate being slowest at the 
lowest temperature. 

Color iti the culm was well preserved at 36® and less well preserved 
at 40® F. The culms stored at 50® were quite yellow on the nine- 
teenth day and clilorotic on the twenty-sixth day." 

Unemasculated spikes set seed after 29 days of storage at 36° F., 
after 26 days at 40®, and after 14 days at 50°". 

The extreme limit of stoi'age for productive pollen was found to be 
26 days at 36® F. and 19 days at 40® F. No pollen stored for 14 days 
or longer at 50® produced seed. 

The extreme limit of storage found for production of seed from 
stored emasculated spikes was at least 42 days at 36® F., 29 days at 
40®, and 14 days at 50®. 

Seed from all the foregoing tests, except the single small seed pro- 
duced on the emasculated spike stored for 29 days at 40® F., germi- 
nated and gave apparently normal plants after 8 weeks of growth. 

Cold storage of undisturbed pollen or preferably of excised, emascu- 
lated spikes of barley makes it possible to obtaiir viable hybrid seed 
between varieties that normally flower on rather widely separated 
dates. 




EFFECTIVENESS OF HEAT PENETRATION IN THE CAN- 
NING OF MEAT IN THE HOME BY THE PRESSURE 
COOKER ‘ 

By Casper I. Nelson, bacteriologist and soil biologist, and Dorothy Berrigan, 
formerly assistant in home economics research, North Dakota Agricultural Expert- 
nieni Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In a study of the effectiveness of heat penetration in meat canning 
sterility must be considered from two points of view: (1) Sterility in 
the strict laboratoiy sense, wliich implies absolute absence of all germ 
life. Numerous investigations show that there is a probability that 
this goal is seldom attained in canning meats. (2) Commercial 
sterility, which concerns those meats that keep and are safe for use 
over fairly long periods of storage. These products are termed sterile 
in a commercial sense. 

It is conceivable that under the conditions of commercial sterility 
there are several possibilities: (1) Canned products which might not, 
be sterile in the strict laboratoiy sense but would keep in storage for 
a reasonable length of time; (2) conditions in wliich the organisms 
might still be present but only in a dormant stage; (3) conditions 
such that should the bacteria grow, they would be capable of causing 
spoilage only, and, not forming toxic substances, would offer no danger 
to the consumer. 

'When a whole carcass is to be canned and the many different parts 
are to be preserved, it is ob^nously necessary to alter the processing 
and packing to fit the cut and type of pack. Meat is a very poor 
conductor of heat, but convection currents in a fluid pack may "peimit 
a more rapid elevation of the temperature than in a solid type of pack. 
Clear juice or broth alone without the meat permits a more rapid 
circulation of heat in the container than when meat is present to 
interfere with the circulation. With these facts in mind and in order 
to make the results representative, the writers used various packs of 
meat such as are commonly employed in the home, and in exact 
duplicate. 

The investigations of the factors controlling heat penetration were 
made for the purpose of determining their effect (1) in eliminating all 
dangerous organisms and (2)^ in controlling spoilage by the more 
persistent non-disease-producing organisms that are commonly 
found in canned meats. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

In order to determine accurately, the internal temperature during 
the processing period, a 12-quart home type of pressure cooker 
similar to one described and illustrated by Alagooii and Culpepper 
was used.^ The equipment permits a long-stemmed thermometer to 

1 Received for publication February 24, 1939. This project was originally sponsored by tbe Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration following the drought years of 1934 and 1935 when stock breeders of the 
Dakotas and Montana had to dispose of their extensive herds because of the feed shortage. The writers 
herein acknowledge their gratitude and appreciation to the directors of the Federal Emergency Belief 
Administration for their valuable assistance in this work. 

s Magoon, O. a., and Culpepper, C. W, a stupy op the factors affecting temperature changes 
IN THE CONTAINER PUKING THE CANNING OP FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. U. S. Dept. Agr, BuL 956, 65 pp., 
illUS. 1931. 
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be inserted tlu'ougii the cover of the retort, directly tlu'ough a brass 
plate soldered to" the cover of the can, and into the center of the 
contents. The temperature can be read constantly and appropriate 
records made. 

A group of organisms such as are most likel^^ to occur in canned 
meats was chosen to test the effectiveness of the sterilizing process. 
This group consisted of Clostridium hotvlinum, Escherichia coli^ a 
heat-resistant strain of Streptococcus faeealis isolated from a can of 
spoiled meat, and Bacillus mesentericus. Cl. botulmwn (both strains 
A and B) was grown m a well-buffei'ed proteose-peptone broth and 
aged o to 6 weeks, until the culture %vas almost entirely in the spore 
stage. It is well Imown that freshly-formed spores of 01. botuUnum 
possess httle more resistance to heat than vegetative forms. 'Well- 
aged spore cultures were therefore required to represent the heat- 
resistant spore forms that are present in the soil and dust. 

Escherichia coll is representative of the great group of non-spore- 
forming organisms found in the intestines of animals and is constantly 
associated with the organisms of infectious food poisoning. E. coUf 
being more generally resistant to conditions unfavorable to bacterial 
development, is a fair indicator for the survival of the pathogenic 
Salmonella varieties and other such food poisoners of animal intestinal 
origin. 

From several cans of spoiled meat previously examined, there had 
been isolated a Gram-positive streptococcus which is quite heat 
resistant. Moist heat at 75^ C. for 10 minutes is required to kill it. 
Cultural characteristics indicate its relationship^ to Streptococcus 
faeealis.^ All evidence indicated that this particular strain had 
appeared in the spoiled meat as a result of inadequate washing of 
carcasses at the time of slaughter and dressing. This streptococcus 
is frequently associated with Escherichia coli in meat spoilage, and, 
while not a gas producer, contributes to the fermentation of canned 
meat even under anaerobic conditions. 

Bacillus mesentericus has been reported frequently in the spoilage 
of canned vegetables and meat where leaky cans are involved. The 
fact that it possesses a very heat-resistant spore suggested the use of 
this strict aerobe as an indicator of heat efficiency. 

Various methods of introducing the organisms into the material to 
be canned were used. Bacillus inesentericus spores were dried on bits 
of sterile gauze wlrich were placed in a pah of telescopmg small test 
tubes.^ The disadvantage of this method is that the double walls of 
glass interfere with ready heat penetration and give high survival 
results. For this reason a suspension of spores m 1-percent saline in 
thin-walled, sealed glass ampoules was used. Such a device made it 
possible to place the organisms in a central position in the can where 
they could easily be found again. Suspensions of spores or vegetative 
cells hi 0.5 cc. amounts were also injected directly into the body of 
the meat by hypoderpoic needle. Kecovery of cultures was attempted 
from one of the duplicate cans immediately at the end of the process, 
and again from the contents of the second can at the end of the 
storage period. Meat, juice, and the contents of the ampoules were 
each tested separately with appropriate media xmder conditions of 

» This streptchcoociis grows well on ordinary media. It occurs in chains of three or four cocci- is Gram- 
poaitivat nonhemolytic, and produces a small amount of ‘^greening’*' on fresh blood agar. It produces acid 
m lactose, levulose, mannite, salicin, saccharose, raffinose, and inulin. A facultative anaerobe and Escheri- 
c^ta coii were found associated with it in several cans of meat. 
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anaerobiosis, aerobiosis, or in carbohydrate media chosen to make 
quick identification possible. 

Duplicate cans were stored for 2 to 5 months, wliich represents the 
average time of storage in the home. The temperature was main- 
tained at about 35® C. This time and temperature represent con- 
ditions imder which it is possible for spores of Clostridium hotuUnnra 
to recover from the shock of heating and germinate. Delayed genni- 
nation of spores is a possible danger. Dickson and his coworkers ^ 
concluded that the spores of Cl. botuUnum may remain dormant as 
long as 37 months after exposure to heat, and then germinate, mul- 
tiply, and produce toxin. It has been shown recently ^ that germina- 
tion of spores of Cl. hotulinum is inhibited at temperatures of 0° to 15^ 
but is hastened at 30® to 35®. However, in no instance in the experi- 
ments reported here was growth of Cl. botuUnum obtained from a 
stored can when it was not obtained from the first can also. In one 
case involving spores of Bacillus mesentericus a growth was obtaiiied 
from a stored duplicate can when it was not obtained from the original 
one. In general, however, the duplicate cans checked perfectly. 

^ The top cut of a round of beef was selected for use in the compara- 
tive canning tests because it consists of a tougher muscle which is 
usually preserved by canning methods, and also because it lends itself 
well to sectioning. "The eye muscle of the round, when wi^apped in a 
single layer of cheesecloth is easily located in the pack after pro- 
cessing and^ is large enough to allow one to place several prepared 
ampules in it as well as to inoculate it vith a long hypodermic needle. 

In packing the cans of meat, it Avas found that by having the top 
chuck cut into a slice tliree-fourths of an inch thick and again sec- 
tioned into pieces appioximately 2)i inches square each pack was 
readily dupUcated. This method also permitted the insertion of the 
thermometer into an identically placed piece of meat each time and 
obviated the possibility of the "thermometer bulb recording liquid or 
space temperature rather than the temperature of the meat, 

A number of packs varying in weight and size were processed. It 
was estimated that 495 gm. for No. 2, 725 gm. for No. 2}2, and 885 gm. 
for No. 3 cans represented packs that allowed for sufficient head 
space in the can and gave the most desirable results. Three or more 
cans were used for each test of variation. 

In oi'der to allow for variation in initial temperatures and have all 
packs processed under as nearly identical conditions as possible, 
duplicate cans filled with the same weight of meat were preheated in 
a bath of boiling water which came to within 1 inch of the top of the 
cans. All cans were preheated until their contents registered 31® C. 
This rise in temperature usually took 1 to 40 minutes, depending on 
the size, weight, and nature of tlie contents as well as the temperature 
at which the meat was packed. 

Duplicate cans were then sealed and the thermometer was inserted 
in the center of the can attached to the cover of the retort. One inch 
of boiling water was placed in the retort, the duplicate can was placed 
on the bottom of the cooker, the cover adjusted, and the apparatus 
sealed. After the retort was sealed the pet cock was left open for 

< Dickson, Ebnest O., Bubze, Geobgina S., Beck, Dorotht, and Johnston, Jean, studies on the 

THEBMAL death time op SPOEBS of CLOSTRIDirM BOTULTDM. IV. THE RESISTANCE OF SPORES TO HEAT AND 
THE DORMANCY OB DELAYED GERMINATION OF SPORES WHICH HAVE BEEN SUBJECTED TO HEAT. JOUT. XufeC . 

Diseases of 36; [4721-483. 1925, 

« Tanner, Fred W„ and Oglesby, Elaine E. influence of temperature on growth and toxin 
production by CLOSTRIDIUM BOTULINUM, Food Hes. 1: 481-494. 1936. 
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7 miimtes to allow the enclosed air to escape. The pet cock was then 
closed and the temperature of the meat was recorded at l-minute 
intervals. The processing time was calculated from the time the 
retort attained the desired pressure. The retort was then removed 
from the heating element, the pet cock opened, and the steam fully 
released. The bulged cans were then cooled by one of two methods: 
(1) By being allowed to remain at room temperature until quite cool, 
or (2)"bv being plunged into cold running tap water at approxiniatelv 
10° C. ^ " 

Examination of the contents of the can in which the thermometer 
had been placed was made on the day of canning, the duplicate can 
being stored. At the end of the storage period, the contents were 
agabi checked for keeping quality and for evidence of bacterial 
growth or survival. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Graphs were prepared from the temperature readings made as 
described. So far as possible only one variable at a time was per- 
mitted in these experiments. The chief variables were: (1) Type of 
pack; (2) steam pressure (i. e., 10 pounds and 15 pounds); (3) can 
size; (4) duration of process; and (5) methods of cooling (i. e., cold 
dipping and room-temperature cooling). ^ T\Tiile the size of the 
apparatus permitted only two cans at a time to be processed each 
variation in the expeiiments was repeated, three or more times to make 
sure that results were capable of duplication. The data closest to the 
average for the series of trials were used in the following graphs. 

For comparison, the maximum temperature attainable under 10 
pounds and 15 pounds of steam pressure is indicated by heavy hori- 
zontal lines. This is the ceiling or upper limit of temperature attain- 
able in the can at the pressure used. The crest of the curve entering 
the zone between 100° C. and the ceiling defines the dome of actual 
sterilization, a product of temperature and time. The area of the 
dome within tliis zone marks the actual temperature-time-sterilization 
in the particular experimental case. The efficiency (i. e., effective 
heat penetration) of any arrangement of the equipment is expressed 
as a percentage upon each curve. Tliis percentage is the ratio of the 
area within the dome to that of the theoretical sterilizing zone within 
the time limits. 

Bacteria survival tests at different temperatures are also imposed 
upon the curves to indicate the probable effectiveness of the process. 
These results may or may not be consistent with the percentage 
results. 

In figure 1 it may be seen that heat penetration is readiest where 
the least interference with convection currents is met, that is, in the 
order: (1) Liquid; (2) ground-meat patties; (3) raw cubed beef; and 
(4) raw ground meat, solid pack. Though the nutrient broth was 
processed at only 10 pounds pressure, it heated so effectively that 
sterilization was accomplished, which was not true of all the other 
packs at a higher steam pressure. 

Under 15 pounds pressure absolute sterility was not assured, but 
the ever dangerous Clostridium hotulinv/m and the intestinal organism 
Eschsrichia coU^ were destroyed even when the efficiency ratios were 
low. The surviving BasUlus mesentericus is a strict aerobic organism, 
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and cannot grow in a perfectly sealed can. In *deakers” it can grow 
and cause very apparent spoilage. It is exceedingly difficult to 
eliminate the spores of this soil organism. 

Two curves representing identical cans, but with one at 15 pounds 
pressure and the other at 10 pounds pressure, show a wide difference 
in heat penetration (fig. 2). The difference is sufficient to account 
for differences in bacterial i*esults. 

Heat penetration as influenced by variation in can size is showm in 
figure 3 ; no effort was made to represent any variation in can area by 
the use of cans of different shapes. A close correlation between heat 
penetration and can size is indicated. As in figure 1, Bacillus mesen- 
tericus spores survived but other organisms were killed. 



Figure 1. — Variations in ejffective heat penetration, shown as percentage (see 
text for fuller explanation), caused by type of pack: A, Heating period; pre- 
heating period: a, 725 cc. of nutrient broth processed at 10 pounds pressure in 
No. 3 can; 6, 725 gm. of pan-fried beef patties processed at 15 pounds pressure 
in No. 3 can; c, 885 gm. of raw cubed beef processed at 15 pounds pressure in 
No. 3 can; d, 885 gm. of raw ground beef processed at 15 pounds pressure in 
No. 3 can. 

In figure 4, which shows the time variable, maximum heat pene- 
tration is seen to have been reached at 90 minutes. This series of 
trials was run to detennine the feasibility of continuing the process 
until actual sterility was attained. Actual sterility was attained in 
90 minutes. As^ shown in the other figures, Escherichia coli and 
Clostridium botulinum spores do not survive the 60-minute period in 
No. 2K cans at 15 pounds pressure. This, then, indicates a threshold 
of safety at 65 minutes under these conditions of can size and pressure. 
It indicates also the possibility of actual sterility at 90 minutes, but 
the necessity is not showm. 

The fact is self-evident that cooling at room temperature prolongs 
the sterilization process within the can. During the cooling process 
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Figure 2. — Variations in ejffective heat penetration, shown as percentage (see 
text for fuller explanation), caused by differences in steam pressure while pro- 
cessing: ^4, Heating period; B, preheating period; 72o gm. of raw cubed beef 
processed at 15 (a) and at 10 (6) pounds pressure for 65 minutes in No. 2^ cans. 
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Figure 4. — Variations in effective heat penetration, shown as percentage (see 
text for fuller explanation), caused by differences in time of heating at 15 pounds 
pressure in IS”©, 2]i cans: Af Heating period; H, preheating period: a, 725 gm. 
of raw cubed beef containing Bacillus ineseniericus heated for 65 minutes; 5, 
725 gm, of raw cubed beef containing B, mesentericus heated for 90 minutes; 

c, 725 gm. of raw cubed beef containing B, mesentericus heaied for 110 minutes; 

d, 725 gm. of raw cubed beef containing B, mesentericus and Clostridium botu- 
linu77u B strain, heated for 110 minutes. 



Figure 5. — Variations in effective heat penetration, shown as percentage (see 
text for fuller explanation), as related to method of cooling: 725 gm. of raw 
cubed beef processed for 65 minutes at 15 pounds pressure in a Ko. 2]i can 
(a) cold-dipped and (6) left at room temperature. 
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cooking also progresses (fig. 5). The use of room-temperature cooling 
may well make it feasible to decrease the period of processing or the 
pressure needed to pass the threshold of safety. Bacterial test results 
were consistent with the percentage efficiency. 

In addition to the five variables represented in figures 1 to 5 there is 
another factor which has proved important in the sterilization of meat 
in the can. This is the temperature of the meat upon its receipt as 
modified by the preheating period. As shown in table 1, the temper- 
ature increase during the preheating period is very slight during the 
first 5 minutes but accelerates constantly in the following 5-minute 
periods. If the preheating period is extended to 20 minutes or longer, 
the temperature difference between meats of different temperatures 
is eliminated. 

Table 1. — Temperature rise in successive 5 minutes of ike preheating period of canned 
round of beefy later processed for 6o minutes at 15 pounds pressiirCy as related to 
initial temperature of the meai 


I j Temperature at the on<l j Inter- ^ 

I j of— i Inal tern-! 

I Initial !_ jLenethj pera* I 


Process i 

Itemper- 
1 ature 

i 

5 min- 
utes 

10 

min- 

utes 

15 

min- 

utes 

20 

min- 

utes 

ofproc- j tureon 
essing 'removal 
; from 
i can 

Comments 

SteamerHDxhausted 

* 

°C. 

' s 

o 


° C. 
20 

° C. 
29^4 

Min- 

utes 

65 

=r. 

95 

1 inch of water in steamer 

Pfl.n-«#i<^rGd 

! 

65 

99 

for exhausting. 

Internal temperature 57®- 
65° C. when packed into 
cans; 94° C. when cover 
was removed. 

93° C. when cover was re- 
removed (salt omitted) . 

Expansion sounds at 15 
minutes; 91° C. on open- 

■ ing. 

Length of time cut 10 min- 
utes; more water in 
steamer for exhausting. 

Scared in oven; pre- 
heated to 500° F. 

No exhausting; packed 
cold. 

Surplus meat exhausted 
20 minutes; water 1 
inch from top of cans. 

i 

i 

I 

! 10 


16 

22 

( 23 
\ 24 
‘ 30 

1 65 

65 

98 

9S?4 

i 

j 97 

1 

1 

1 10 

j 

16 

19 

i 

i "" 

i 

/ 30 
\ 33 

) 

1 


1 24 pounds of beef round as received. Meat wiped with damp cloth, sliced approximately 5,4 inch thick 
and into pieces inches square; teaspoon of s^t added to each can. No. 2 cans used. A.verage weight 
when packed IJ4 pounds. 3 cans used in each test: 1 can plunged into cold water immediately upon 
removal from pressure cooker; 1 can opened immediately and internal temperature taken: 1 can left at room 
temperature without cooling. On opening ,all meat seemed stringy and appeared overcooked. 

Table 2 reports the same type of experiments with beef received 
frozen (average temperature —2° C.) and placed in cans only after it 
had thawed out. During the fomth 5-minute interval of preheating 
the temperatures reached were not so uniform as those in table 1. 
This would seem to imply that the differences would be eliminated in 
still later 5-minute periods. 
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Table 2. — Tertiperacure rise in successive 5 minutes of the preheating period of canned 
sirloin of beef, received frozen, and steamer-processed ^ at lo pounds pressure for 
different periods of time 


Initial tem- 
perature 

c ^ 


I Temperature at the end 


of- 


Time i 

(OT 


' 5 ' 10 I 15 1 20 i essing 

! min- 1 min- min- i rain- 1 
1 utes , utes 1 utes ) utes ! 




15 

; pounds'; 


Inter- ; 
nal 

tern- ! 
pera- \ 
ture ’ 
on re- ; 
moval i 


Comments 






— 

A/in- ' Min- 

: 


® c. 

C. 

“ C. 

° C. 

utes 1 ute& 

° c. ; 

6 - 

6 

12 

23 

31 

! 

1 

7 

7 

9 

IS 

23 

45 ! 3 

97 i Expansion sounds at 10, 10, 21 minutes; 


V 

7 

12 

17 

' 

; 2 at 20 minutes; 95® C. on opening. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 


i 

0 

0 

1 

3 

11 

40 i 25Ho 

9S Expansion sounds at 6, 11, 14, 21, 33 

0 

0 

3 

7 

14 

1 

1 minutes; 90® C. on opening. 

s 

S 1 

12 ’ 

1 20 

! 29 

1 

i \ 

4..._ 1 

4 ' 

! 13 

; 14 

1 17 

■ 30 1 3 

1 90 1 Expansion sounds at 10, 11 minutes; 2 

9 1 

11 ! 

: 18 

25 

1 32 

1 

! i at 13, 14, and 14? li minutes; 91° C. on 

U i 

15 

17 

' 20 

i 25 

1 

1 i opening. 

13 _i 

14 i 

; 20 ; 

1 27 

1 34 

■ 20 j 3 

1 84 * Expansion sounds at 2, 3, 14 minutes; 

10 1 

10 i 

12 i 

1 17 

j 23 

I 

1 1 4 minutes, and 2tl minutes. a.s pressure 

1 

1 



1 

j 

( j 

i 

I 

was being released. 

1 1 


1 17H pounds sirloin of beef received frozen, average temperature —2° C. I.^'ft at room temperature until 
approximately 0° C. Meat wiped with damp cloth and sliced H by 2l*i by 2Jii inches, lli pounds total 
weight of packed No. 2 cans. All cans exhausted 20 minutes in 1 inch of boiling water. Thermometers 
inserted into center of meat and temperatures taken each 5-minute period of exhausting. 3 cans used in 
each test: 1 can opened immediately on removal from pressure cooker; 1 can dipped into cold water until 
ends contracted; 1 can left at room temperature. All cans labeled and stored at room temperature. 

From these observations, it appeared that the setting of an arbitrary 
period for preheating was not sufficiently accurate for this type of 
work. Therefore, in all the experiments reported the steam process- 
ing began only when the preheating had produced a temperature of 
31° C 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In solid meat packs where convection currents are not possible, 
temperatures reached under 10 pounds of steam are insufiBcient to 
destroy such bacteria as were tested in this experiment. Sixty-five 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure (121° C.) appeared to be the minimum 
time and temperature that could safely be allowed for sterilization 
of No. 2 cans, 90 minutes for No. 2}^ cans, and 110 minutes for No. 
3 cans. 

Cold dipping proved to be the most desirable means of treating 
the cans after they had been removed from the retort. This process 
reduces the cooking temperature at once and so eliminates the danger 
of overcooking and at the same time reduces the pressure exerted on 
the seal. Leaving the processed cans at room temperature prolongs 
the already long cooking period, gives an overcooked product, and 
because of the unrelieved mtemal steam pressure, strains the seal. 

Clostridium botulmum spores of both strains A and B were destroyed 
even when the heat efficiency was low. W^ien the processing time 
was extended over a period of at least 65 minutes at 15 pounds pres- 
sure the elimination of food poisoning organisms was certain. It was 
found, however, that the temperatures attained at even the higher 
pressure level were not uniformly effective in destroying thermo- 
duric organisms such as BadUus mesenterims and Streptococcus 
faecalis. 

187301—30 0 
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Heat penetration ^ is readiest where the least interference with 
convection currents is met, in the order: (1) Liquid; (2) chunk meat; 
(3) ground-meat patties; (4) ground meat, solid pack; and (5) solid 
chunk. The probability exists that certain heat-i'esistant, putrefac- 
tive aerobes will survive the practical limit of prolonged processing 
beyond which the product deteriorates. This may also be true of 
putrefactive spore-bearing anaerobes. 

Because of the lag in the heat curves, the ratio of efficiency is 
surprisingly low. The gradient of the noneffective part of the curve 
varies in the order of the packs just given. 

So far as the experiments have been carried, 15 pounds pressure is 
indicated as necessary for sterility in the laboratory sense. Within 
that pressure limit the time variable should be made to suit the type 
of pack and size of container. In the canning of beef in tins where 15 
pounds steam pressure is used over periods of time dependent upon 
the variation in procedure, the threshold of safety has been reached 
and probably passed. The tenn '^safety’’ as here used refers to free- 
dom from food poisoning by Clostridium hotuUnum and to infectious 
food poisoning by the Salmonella group and allied intestinal organ- 
isms. By careful control of still other factors which influence rapidity 
of heat distribution in the can, such as fluid and fat, it would un- 
doubtedly be possible to process meat just under the threshold of 
safety and still have a product that would keep for a reasonable 
length of time. 
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KNOB POSITIONS ON CORN CHROMOSOMES" 

By A. E- Longlet 

Associate botanist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Chromosome kiiobs are enlargements on the chromosomes of com 
{Zea mays L.) and its near relatives, visible on the threads at pro- 
phase of the first meiotic division. These enlargements stain deeply 
with carmine and vary in size from swellings but slightly moi*e promi- 
nent than the adjacent chromomeres to those that equal the volume 
of a whole chromosome at anaphase. 

McClintock ^ was the first to report knobs on the midprophase 
chrom,osom.es of corn. Since tliis first report, several investigators 
have found that knobs on the chromosomes of corn are seemmgly a 
constant feature and aid materially in the identification of many of 
the 10 chromosomes. 

The writer was impressed by the fact that the location of the vari- 
ous knobs was not at random and that certain knobs are present in 
nearly all plants examined, whereas others are present in a very few 
plants. The location of the knobs and the unequal frequency with 
wliicli they occur on the 20 arms of the chromosomes suggested the 
possibility that their frequency might be related to their position. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The data for both loiob frequency and knob position were obtained 
from camera lucida drawings, made at a magnification of X 3,000, of 
chromosomes in pollen mother cells of the 33 Indian varieties of corn 
from the United States that were described in a previous publication,® 
and a similar collection of 41 varieties from isolated regions of ]Mexico. 

The usual carmine-smear technique for preparing pollen mother 
cells was used. The cells were pressed to flatten the chromosome 
threads as much as possible without rupturing the cells. All measure- 
ments are given in microns, and the slight error, due to the fact that 
chromosomes were not always brought into one plane thi'oiighout their 
whole length, has been neglected because corrections are tedious and 
would seem to affect the results very little. 

LENGTH OF THE CHROMOSOMES 

The length of com chromosomes is foimd to vary in pollen mother 
cells, depending on the stage of development. Measurements in the 

1 Received for publication July 24* 1939. 

a McOlintock, Barbara, a cytological demonstration of the location of an interchange 
BETTSTBEN TWO NONHOMOLOGOUS CHROMOSOMES OF ZEA MAYS. Xatl. Acad. SCI. PtoC. 16: 791-796, iUuS. 
1930, 

3 LONGLEY, A. E. CHROMOSOMES OF MAIZE PROM NORTH AMERIC.V.V I.NDIANS. Jour. AgT. RCS. 56: 177-195, 
illus, 1938. 
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present study have been restricted to those figures in 'which the chro- 
mosome threads are much extended. It has b^een found that chromo- 
somes contracted to less than one-half their length at the most extended 
stage are not satisfactory for observing the various characteristic 
markings on the threads. The smaller Imobs, for example, in much- 
contracted threads are not sharply differentiated from the noimal 
thickening of the thread which results from the contraction. 

The measurements of all chromosomes in 28 different cells from 14 
Indian varieties are given in table 1 ; only two of these measurements 
are from the same plant. This small group of measurements repre- 
sents the general results of measuring the length of com chromosomes 
and clearly demonstrates that chromosome identification must rely on 
features other than relative length, such as the fiber-attachment posi- 
tion, the presence of knobs, and other less prominent characteristics. 

Table 1. — Length of midprophase chroynosomes of corn from 28 pollen mother cells 


Length of chromosome No. — 


Cell No. 



I 

II 

III 

IV i 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 



n 




ft 



A* 

iJt 


SO. 60 

so. 83 ! 

79. 17 

73. 33 

72.50 

65.00 

54 17 

52. SO 

50. 00 

42. 07 


93. 33 

68.33 1 

75.83 

67. SO 

56.67 

50.00 

45. S3 

52. 50 

50.00 

44 10 

3 

98. 33 

76.67 1 

77.50 

60.83 

75.00 

53.33 

60.83 

59. 17 

62.50 

46. 62 


76.67 

62. 50 * 

57. 50 

<M),00 

61.67 

49.17 

5417 

36.67 

46. 67 

41.18 


80,83 

78.33 i 

73.33 

73.33 

66.07 

47.50 

49. 17 

59. 17 

50.83 

43. 33 


100.67 

77.50 

95.83 

63.33 

0417 

55.83 

64.17 

45. 00 

72.50 

52. 75 


85.83 

70.00 

69.17 

54. 17 

58. S3 

47,50 

49.17 

43.33 

42. 50 

35. 16 


84,17 

64.17 

70.83 

66.67 

70.83 

48. 33 

47.60 

50.83 

52. 50 

46.29 


83.33 

79.17 

65.83 

66.67 

59. 17 

39. 17 

39.17 

49.17 

38.33 

31.77 

10 

51.67 

35.00 

34.17 

31.67 

33.33 

30.00 

25.00 

28.33 

39.17 

32.02 

11 

50.83 

45.83 

44.17 

44.17 

38.33 

36.67 

33.33 

36. 67 

30. 83 

27.98 

12 

87.50 

82.60 

60.00 

67. 50 

56.67 

47.50 

42.50 

38.33 

51.67 

40. 41 


83.33 

63.33 

63.33 

60.00 

65.83 

38. 33 

37.50 

42.50 

42. 50 

36.85 

14 1 

72.50 , 

61.67 1 

62.50 

! ,55.00 

61.07 

37.50 

45.83 

44.17 

40.83 

33,97 

15, 

54.17 I 

41.07 

, 40.00 

1 38.33 

40.83 

3417 

30.00 

30.00 

29. 17 

27.73 

16 

84.17 

64.17 ' 

52.50 

, 66.67 ‘ 

53.33 

35. CW 

50.00 

45.83 

36,67 

35.13 

17 

72.50 

61.67 

i 53.33 

! 49.17 

52.50 

38.33 

42. ,50 

40.83 

40.00 

36. 20 

18 

140.00 

93.33 

95.83 

87. 50 

89. 17 

82.50 

81.67 

77. 50 

56. 67 

46. 16 

19 

87.50 

66. 67 

1 67.50 

64.17 

66.67 

6417 

45,00 

49. 17 

39. 17 

32. 79 

2fl 

55.00 

i 42.50 

! 40.83 

40.83 

37.50 

31.67 

32. 50 

33.33 

30.83 

30.01 

21, 

54. 17 

37.50 

- 33.33 

1 32. ,50 

34. 17 

29. 17 

29.17 

30. 00 

30.83 

26.45 

22 

57.50 

35.83 

; 42. ,50 

i 35.83 

35.83 

39.17 

26.07 

26.67 

24 17 

25. 00 

231 

67. 50 

I 57. 60 

i 52.50 

! ,50.00 

. 52,50 

38.33 

36.07 

39.17 

39. 17 

33. 23 

241 

70.00 

j 60.83 

; 53. Xi 

' 41. 67 

44.17 

34 17 

31, 67 

35.83 

31.67 

27. 53 

25 

92.50 

76. 67 

1 71.67 

: 58.33 

57.50 

49.17 

4417 

46.67 

52.50 

44. 62 

26 - 

69.17 

52,50 

62.50 

i 52. 50 

45.00 

36. 67 

35.83 

40.00 

28.33 

25.74 

27 

03.33 

44.17 

1 43. 33 

i 38.33 

40.00 

30.00 

i 32. 50 

30.17 

31 67 

28. 90 

28 

90.00 

110.00 

j 99.17 

! 73.33 

84. 17 

70.83 

j 60.83 

65.83 

63.33 

51. 54 

Mean — 

j 7S.09 

63.96 

j 62.05 

i 56.19 

56.93 

44.61 

i 43.84 

i 

44.23 

43.04 

36. 63 


1 Cells 23 and 24 were from the same plant. 


Table 2 presents separately the mean lengths of the 10 chromosomes 
of two com groups and then combines these groups — the United 
States Indian varieties and the Mexican varieties — to give a general 
mean for each chromosome length. It is clear from the means of 
tables 1 and 2 that there is a general reduction in the length of the 
chromosomes from I to X but that chromosomes V and '^II are on 
an average s%htly longer than chromosomes IV and VII, respectively. 
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'r''Ct. 1. it-'SQ 


The length of a chromosome seems never to be JGLxed. In the fii-st 
rneiotic prophase there is a gradual shortening in length until the meta- 
|jhase is reached. Consequently, the measui*ements reported in tables 



FiavRE 1. — Diagram of the 10 chromosomes of corn, showing knobs (black) and 
fiber attachments (circles). X 1,500. 

1 and 2 are given to show relative lengths only at that ph^e when 
knobs are most prominent and their positions most readily fixed- 
Figure 1 shows diagrammatically the relative lengths, as given in the 
last column of table 2, of all 10 chromosomes. 
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Table 2, — Mean length of midprophase corn chromosomes 


Chromosome No. 

United States Indian 
varieties 

Mexican varieties 

Combined United 
States Indian and 
Mexican varieties 

Measure- 

ments 

Mean 

length 

Measure- 

ments 

Mean 

length 

Measure- 

ments 

Mean 

lei.gth 


Number 

ft 

Number 

ft 

Number 

ft 

I 

250 

82.83 

93 

81. 22 

343 

82. 40 

11.., 

218 

66.32 

88 

66.95 

306 

66. 50 

ilL- - - 

262 

61.62 

92 

63. 09 

354 

62. 00 

rv 

240 

58.72 

102 

58. 91 

342 

58. 78 

V 

240 

60.08 

80 

59. 05 

320 

59. 82 

VI 

270 

49.33 

107 

47.23 

377 

48. 73 

vir 

261 

46.71 

106 

46. 96 

367 

46. 78 

VIII_ 

258 

47. 21 

103 

48. 16 

! 361 

47. 48 

IX 

31.“? 

42.79 

103 

44.59 

416 

43. 24 

X i 

1 

1 279 

37.07 

112 

36.59 

I 391 

36.93 


LENGTH OF ARMS 

The fiber attachment divides each chromosome into two arms. In 
this study of knob position, each arm is considered independently of 
the length of the whole chromoscnie and in consequence the mean 
lengths of the 20 arms of the 10 chromosomes, given in table 3, are 
more relevant to the problem under discussion than are the chromo- 
some lengths given in tables 1 and 2. In table 3 the chromosome arms 
are arranged in order of length, beginning with the shortest and ending 
with the longest. The number of measurements is the same as in 
table 2 in each case. Figure 2 shows diagrammatically the difierent 
lengths of the 20 arms, as given in the last column of table 3. 


Table 3. — Mean length of arms of midprophase chromosomes of corn 


Chromosome 

Length of arm of-— 

Chromosome 

Length of arm of— 

! 



Com- 





Com- 




bined 





bined 

I 

United 


United 



United 


United 

1 

States 

IMexican 

States 

No 


States 

Me.xiean 

States 

No. i Arm 

Indian 

varieties 

Indian 



Indian 

varieties 

Indian 

1 

varieties 


and Mex- 



varieties 


and Mex- 




lean vari- 





ican vari- 

i 



eties 





eties 

j 

ft 

ft 

ft 



ft 

ft 

ft 

X ' Short 

9. 76 

9.93 

9.81 

II 

Short -- 

29.31 

30.01 

29. 51 

VlIL.„:..Mo 

11.09 

11.69 

11. 2ti 

V 

1 Long 

32.78 

31.44 

32. 45 

VI ^..do 

11.68 I 

12.50 

11.91 

VII 

_-do 

34. IS 

34.72 

34. 34 

VII do .... 

12.53 1 

12.23 

12.44 

I 

Short- -- 

36. 15 : 

35, 14 

35. 87 

IX ...do ... 

15.01 i 

15.81 

15.21 

\U1I .j 

! Long 

36. 12 

36. 47 

36.22 

m |._.do.... 

20.40 ! 

20.67 

20.51 

IV. 

_._do 

36. 03 

36,96 

36.31 

IV !...dO ... 

22.69 1 

‘ 21.95 

22.47 

VI 


37. r>5 

34,73 

36. 82 

X 1 Long 

27.31 1 

1 20. 6ti 

27.12 

II 1 

L..do 

37.01 

36. 88 

36. 97 

V i Short 

27.29 1 

I 27.61 

27.37 

III 

.-.do 

41. 16 

42. 42 

41. 49 

IX i Long 

27.78 f 

1 28. 77 

28.03 

I 

|,__d(?- 

46. 69 

46. 09 

46. 52 


KNOB POSITIONS 

Knobs have been found on all but 5 of the 20 arms of the 10 chromo- 
somes, disregarding the knoblike enlargement comprising the nucleolus 
^^oiganizer'^ in the short arm of cliromosome VL Thirteen arms 
apparently have only 1 knob each, while 1 of the 2 remaining arms 
may have 2 knobs and the other may have 3. 
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Two eoiivenieiit ways of expressing the position of a knob are as its 
distance from the end of the arm and as its distance from the fiber 
attachment. Table 4 shows the mean position of all Imobs expressed 
in these two ways, and figure 2 shows diagrammatically the mean 
positions of all IS knobs. 

CHROMOSOME 
NO. ARM 



I LONG r - .. 

Figure 2. — ^Diagram of the 20 chromosome arms of corn, arranged in order c*f 
their length and showing knobs (black), the left end of each arm beii.g the 
fiber-attachment point. X 1,500. 

Although these 18 knobs differ widely in the frequency of their 
occurrence, eacli deviates very little from its mean position ; therefore, 
all students of coni chromosomes think of each knob as being constant 
in position. The fact that a knob is in the same position on the chro- 
mosome, even in plants coming from widely separated localities, sug- 
gested that there are IS points on the 20 chromosome arms haying 
the ability to form a knob under certain conditions. These points 
doubtless exist on the chromosome threads of all com plants but are 
visible only when knobs are foraied. Consequently, the data have 
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been examined to determine whether the frequency with which a knob 
is found depends on its position on the chromosome thread. 


Table 4. — ^lean distance of knobs from fiber attachment and from eyid of 
chromosome arms 



United States 
Indian varieties 

IMexican varieties 

Combined Unire 
States Indian ane 
^Mexican varieties 



Distance of knob 
from— 

Distance of knob 
from— 

Distance of knob 
from— 

No. 

Arm 

End 

Fiber at- 
tachment 

End 

Fiber at- 
tachment 

1 Fiber at- 
Itachmont 

1 

VII 

Short - 

0.00 

n 

12. 52 

li 

0.00 

12.23 

fi ! u 

0.00 * 12.44 

IX 

do 

.00 

15.01 

.00 

15. 81 

.00 ! 1.5.21 

Ill 

do 

2.25 

18.21 

1.50 

19. 17 

2. 00 i 18. 51 

iv 

do 

3.00 

19.69 

2. 17 

19. 78 

2.45 20.01 

IK 

Long... 

5.64 

22. 15 

7. 63 

21.11 

6.25 1 21.75 

n 

Short 

8.75 

20.56 

8.16 

21. 86 

8. 53 I 20. 99 

\ 

Long 

9.83 

22.95 

9.56 

21. 88 

9-75 J 22.70 

VII 

do ! 

11.3,'S 

22.83 

11.39 

23. 33 

11.37 22.97 

I 

Short - 

6.24 

29. 91 

6. 71 

28. 43 

6.46 ! 29.41 

villa 1 

Long 

5.36 

30. 76 

6. 67 

29.81 

6.24 ! 29.95 

Vlltb 2 1 

IV ! 

do 

! do 

9.46 

10.33 

26.66 
25. 70 

10. 50 
10. 36 

25. 98 
26. 60 

9.79 i 26.43 

10.35 1 25.96 

Vial ] 

do 

9.89 

t 27.77 

9. 08 

25. 65 

9.64 1 27.18 

VIb 2 1 

do 

12.77 

i 24.89 

12. 38 

22. 35 

12.65 1 24.17 

Vic 3 j 

do 

21.34 

1 16.31 

20. 86 

13. 87 

21,29 1 15.63 

II 1 

do ! 

13.03 

23.97 

n. 87 

25. 01 

12.63 ’ 24.3: 

III 1 

do... 

17.28 

23.89 

i 18. 65 

23. 77 

17.84 ! 23.65 

I i 

d(^ 1 

19.88 

26.81 

! 23. 33 

22. 76 

20. 91 ' 25. 61 


1 Knob nearest the end. 

2 Knob in second position from the end. 
5 Knob in third position from the end. 


KNOB FREQUENCY 

^ The number of knobs on the chroniosoines may be the same in 
sister plants of a variety, but usually in varieties that have not been 
inbred the number varies somewhat from plant to plant, and this 
variation is frequently very pronoimced when plants of varieties from 
different geog:rapLical regions are compared. 

Not all knobs occur with the same frequency. Some knobs are 
usually present, whereas others are infrequently found. 

The differences in frequencies led to an attempt to measure the 
frequency of occurrence of each knob in all the corn material studied . 
Since the data included a greater number of plants from varieties 
with few knobs on their chromosomes than from varieties with many 
knobs, it seemed best to group all plants according to the number of 
knobs present. This arrangement gave a greuping with classes 
ranging from 1 to 14, From this grouping the frequency of occurrence 
of each knob in each group was determined. The 14 determinations 
for each knob were then averaged to find the frequency of each knob 
m whole population. Table 5 shows the frequencies determined 
by this method. This nopulation does not include plants without 
knobSj but there were less than 1 percent of such plants. 
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Table 5. — Percentage frequency of the IS eliffereni chromosome Jmobs 


Chromosonie j Percentage frequency in indicated number of plants having— 


No. 

Arm 

M 

S 

W5 

J 1 

li [IS 

cq ^ 

tH j f-4 

1 ! 2 
5? ' gS" 

1-1 ' a> 

55 ■ at 

M i i5 ' 

3C . t- 

v . 

'Sic ; 
S S’! 

— j 
3 ^ 1 

: 

V ! in 

-T* ec 

55 i 

S 

j5 ^ ' 

i 

IS 

jS 

a 

=s 

1 



Ptr- 

Per- 

i 

Per- i Per- 

p€T~\ Per- 

Per-, Per-, Per-: 

Per-l Per-] Per- 

1 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 



cent 

cent 

cent i cent 

cent 1 cent 

cent cent ; 

cent ! 

cent 1 cent i cent 

cent ; 

cent 

cent 

I 

Short. _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.01 92.0 

95.71100.0 

100. 0| 87. Oi 

72. Oi 

7o, Ol 

S3.4| 87.7 

96.0; 

69.2 

89.3 

Y 

Long... 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 96.0 100.01 S2.4 

81. Si sr.o* 

6 S. 0 | 

55. 31 

29.2 40.2 

12.0' 

11.5 

6 S .8 

VII 

__(io 

100.0 

100.0 

100. Oj 92.0 

91.3' 76.6 

90. 9l 69 til 

76J)i 

43 71 

16.71 14.5 

£L3: 

3 S 

63 *2 

TV 

...do.... 

100.0 

100.0 

iOO.Oi 100.0 

91 . 3 : 160.6 

90. 9i SaSi 

56. oi 

50.0: 

20 ! 8 ' ' 7.6 

5 . 3 ! 

0 

62!? 

Via 2.... 

...do..„ 

100.0 

SI. 2 

79.1', S0.0 

95.71 52.9 

27.3} 43. .6 

40. Oj 

50. 0 ; 

75.0' 59.7 

4S.0! 

15.3 

60.5 

II 

...do 

100.01 

mo! 

S3.3|l00.0 

78. 3 i S2.4 

72.71 47.8! 

56. oi 

37.51 37.5 22.8 

5,3 

0 i 

‘ 58. 8 

Vlllb 3 - 

...do 

moi 

100 . 0 ‘ 

100 . 0 1100.0 

69. 61 70. .5 

63.6; 65.2! 

60. Ol 

50.0; 

16.7: 12. S 

2 7; 

0 

; 57.9 

III 

...do 

100. Oi 

100.0 

100.01 92.01 91.3! 76.5 

90.91 47.81 

40.01 

6.3! 

s.s; 1.7 

iisi 

0 

1 54.0 

VlbS-.. 

...do.... 

75.0] 

SL2 

S3.3I 60.0 

73.9; 47.0 

36.4} 39. li 

24.0 

2,5.0; 

.5S.31 21.0, 10.71 

0 

45.3 

II 

Short. - 

100.0^ 

6S.7 

79, li 72.0 

60.81 35.3 

56.5, 43 . 5 ; 

4S.0 

12. .5! 

16.71 26.3 

10.71 

0 

! 44.9 

I 

---do 

75. Oi 

93.8 

65.2! 72.0 

78.31 5S.S 

18.2! 39.11 

20. 0; 

IS. 7. 

12.5 0 

0 i 

0 

1 39.4 

I.- 

j Long... 

50.0 

68. 7 

69.61 48. 0 

13.01 41.2 

18.21 21. 7| 

12.0' 

6. Si 

0 i 0 

0 1 

0 

24.9 

Villa 2-- 

—do.... 

75.0! 

43.7 

45.8! 48.01 30.4 47,0 

18. 2: 13.0! 

S.O1 

0 i 

0 1 0 

0 ! 

0 

! 23.5 

IX 

...do 

100.0 

1 100.0 

50.01 4.0 

8.T| 11.8 

9.1: 4.31 

0 ' 

12, ,5; 

8.3' 1.7 

0 

0 

1 22.2 

Ill 

Short.. 

75.0 

! 31.3 

16.7! 12.0 

8.7I 17.6 

! 9.1! 13. Oi 

16. 0 

6.3 

0 : 0 

0 1 

0 

i 14.7 

Vic 4-... 

Long... 

50.0 

i 66.3 

20.9; 16.0 

13.0 0 

i 9 1 4.3: 

16.0, 

6. Si 

12.5 0 

0 ! 

0 

j 13.9 

IV 

Short. - 

0 

i 12.5; 

0 1 12.0 

4.3 0 

1 27.3. 17.4 

12.0 

6.3 

8.3, 1.7 

1.31 

0 

7.4 

VII 

do 

0 

0 1 

1 i 

4.2| 4.0 

0 i 0 

1 

1 0 ! C ' 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 1 0 

1 

" 1 

0 

.6 


1 Numbers in parentheses indicate number of plants. 

2 Knob nearest to the end. 

3 Knob in second position from the end. 

< Knob in third position from the end. 

KNOB-BEARING REGIONS 

A few minutes’ study of the 18 knobs shown on the chromosomes 
of figure 2 will be sufficient to convince the reader that they are not 
distributed uniformly over the whole length of the threads. There 
is an appreciable piece of each chromosome adjacent to the fiber 
attachment that is knobless. The fact that all knobs are found at 
some distance from the fiber attachment suggested that an attempt 
be made to determine the length of that portion on each chromosome 
arm in which knobs do not exist in this population of 365 plants. 
This portion of each chromosome vnll be considered as the knobless 
region. 

The study of the relationship of knob position to knob frequency 
would have been much simpler had all clmomosome arms been the 
same length. The long arms of chromosomes II, lY, VI, and YIII 
and the short arm of chromosome J, however, are approximately the 
same length and so, with some propriety, may be averaged. On 
these 6 arms there are 8 of the 18 known knobs, and these were used 
to make a preliminary test of the relationship between their fre- 
quencies and the positions they occupy on the chromosome arms. 

These eight knobs are at positions Io-SSmt 24.17ji£, 24.35pt, 25.96/i, 
26.43jLt, 27.18ju, 29.41/i, and 29.98^ from the fiber attachment (table 4). 
Their respective frequencies are 13.9, 45.3, 58.8, < — 62.7, 57.9, 
60.5, 39.4, and 23.5 percent (table 5). The increasing and decreasing 
array in knob frequency may be interpreted as a function of the 
distance from the fiber attachment. The frequency increases with 
distance until a point between 24.35iLt and 25.96m from the fiber 
attachment is reached; but from this point on, as the distance increases 
there is a decline in knob frequency. The point of highest knob 
frequency for arms approximately 36m is 25.96m from the fiber 
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attacliment. It is assumed that a knob located somewhere between 
24.35ju and 25 . 96^1 from the fiber attachment would occur with even 
higher frequency. Consequently, 25.2/i from the fiber ^attachment 
is "taken as the knob position of maximum frequency. Knobs either 
side of this position vdll be found less frequently. 

On the assumption that there is a real relationship between position 
and frequency of occurrence of knobs in the 5 chromosome arms of 
equal length, "a similar relationship is to be expected for the 10 knobs 
on the remaining 1 5 arms. 

Given the position of 25.2/x from the fiber attachment as the most 
favorable knob location on the five arms that are approximately 36/x 
long, the problem becomes one of determining where the corresponding 
position would be on longer or shorter arnis. 

The short arms of chromosomes X, VI, VII, and VIII (table 3) seem 
too short to reach a point at which knobs occur frequently. The next 
longer arm is the short arm of chromosome IX, which is 15.21ju long. 
Thfs arm is terminated by a knob (table 4) that occurs with a high 
frequency (table 5), indicating that this point is close to the most 
favorable knob position on an arm of this length. Because a loiob 
might occur with even a higher frequency than this terminal knob 
on the short arm of chromosome IX, it is assumed that a point will 
form a knob with maximum frequency at 1o.2jli from the fiber attach- 
ment, a position very close to the end of this arm. 

It has been showm above that arms longer by 20^ or more than the 
short arm of chromosome IX have their most favorable knob positions 
at approximately 25.2^1 from the fiber attachment, a point lOju farther 
from the fiber attachment than the terminal laiob of chromosome IX. 
It follows that the most favorable knob position is farther removed 
from the fiber attacliment for long than for short chromosome arms. 

Many attempts were made to find a method for determining the 
expected location of the most favorable knob position with unit 
increase in arm length above 15.2fjL, These attempts were governed 
by the two points already suggested, the one 15.2^ from the fiber 
attachment for a chromosome arm 15.21ju long, and the other 25.2;i 
from the fiber attachment for a cliromosome arm approximately 36 m 
long. The increase of about 21 m in arm length above 15.2 m apparently 
has moved the position of maximum knob frequency only 10m farther 
from the fiber attachment. The relationship between the increase in 
arm length above 15.2m and the shift in position seems to be not a 
straight line but one that increases with each unit increase in length. 

The following method was used to find the theoretical position of 
maximum knob frequency for each arm: Determhie the number of 
niicrons each arm exceeds 15.2m in length, square tliis excess, multiply 
it by 0.0225, and add the product to 15.2. Tliis gives the position on 
each arm at which, if a knob-forming point exists, it will form a 
knob with greatest frequency. 

The theoretical position on each of the 20 chromosome arms for 
maxmum knob frequency has been determined by the above procedure 
and is given in table 6. 

Figure 3 shows two positions, one on each arm of chromosome II. 
Figure 4 shows the curve (broken) that cuts each chromosome arm at 
the most favorable knob position. This curve does not touch the 
calculated position for the point on any of the 20 arms, though it 
does pass through one of the knobs, which of course is many times the 
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size of a point. In the following paragrai)hs it will be shown that the 
frequency of each knob is related to the distance of the knob from the 
point of maximuni frequency as marked by tliis curve, 

SHORT ARM LONG ARM 



wn i -— m ':: 


Figuee 3. — Diagram of chromosome II, showing fiber attachment (circle), arms, 
knobless regions (solid black), favorable positions for knob-forming points (X), 
and knobs (solid black circles). Xl,o00. 


Table 6. — Distance on each chromosome arm of yywst favorable kjioh position from 

fiber attachment 


Chromosome 



Combined 

j Chromusorae i 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 


Combined 

United 

No. 

Arm i 

1 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 

i L mim 

Mexican States 
varieties Indian and 

1 Mexican 

1 varieties 

■ 

1 

1 No. 

, -A.rm 1 

i ; 

■Mexican 

varieties 

States 

Indian 

and 

^Mexican 

varieties 

X 

Short - - 

At 

14.,3S 

i 

15.05 

A* 

14.55 

j 

II 

Short ._1 

At 

iy.6i 

&.35 

At 

i 19. SI 

vm.... 

-.do 

14. W) 1 

16.45 

14.85 

1 V 

Lon? — 1 

22. 11 

1 21.31 

i 21. 89 

VI 

—do : 

14. 75 

15. 58 

14.96 

VII 

...do 

23.27 

23.86 

! 23. 45 

VII 

...do 1 

14. Sfi 

15. 54 

1.5.03 

I - 

' .Short- -.1 

25.07 

24.21 

i 24. S2 

IX 

—.do 

15.00 

15.83 

15. 20 

vm ... 

Lonsr 1 

25.03 

25.41 

25. 14 

Ill 

do 1 

15. 67 

16. 36 

15.83 

i IV 

! do j 

24,95 

25.87 

25.23 

IV 

...do 1 

16.33 

16. 67 

16.39 

1 VI 

i. ..do 1 

26.55 

23.86 

25.70 

X 

Lon, 5 — 1 

18.41 

18.47 

18.39 

II 

1— do 1 

25.89 

25.81 

25.87 

V 

Short . - 

18. 41 

18- 96 

18.53 

! Ill 

'...do 1 

30.41 

31.73 

30. 75 

IX 

Lon? 

18.68 

19.60 

18.91 

1 1 

; — -do ; 

37.59 

36.44 

37.28 


Earlier it was stated that the short arms of chromosomes VI, VII, 
VIII, and X seemed too short to bear a knob of frequent occurrence. 
The longest of these four arms has a terminal knob that develops very 
rarely. This suggested that there is an area adjacent to the fiber 
attachment that is knobless. The longest of these four short arms 
extends to a point just slightly beyond this knobless area. Tins 
suggestion of a knobless area adjacent to the fiber attacliment is 
supported by the fact that on no chromosome arm is the mean knob 
position nearer the fiber attacliment than 12.44/z. 

In determining whether the position of a knob on a chromosome 
arm affects its frequency, it seemed best to eliminate the knobless 
region adjacent to the fiber attachment from each arm. 

To determine the length of the knobless region adjacent to the fiber 
attachment for each arm, the knob positions of two of the infrequently 
occurring knobs, one on a short arm and the other on a long arm, w’ere 
used as a base. The knob terminating the short arm of chromosome 
VII has a frequency of 0.6 percent and is 2.59ju from the point calcu- 
lated as that most favorable for knob formation. If moving the knob 
2.59At from the most favorable position decreases its frequency 99.4 
percent, then its frequency should be zero at 2.60^i from the most 
favorable position, 12.43/i from the fiber attachment. In a similar 
manner, using the position and frequency of the knob nearest the 
fiber attachment on the long arm of chromosome VI, it is found 
that no knob would form at 13.89/x from the fiber attachment. 
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Tliese two determinations suggested that the length of the knobless 
area adjacent to the fiber attachment increases with an increase in 
the length of the chromosome arm. 

A method similar to that used in finding the most favorable knob 
position was used to find for each chromosome arm the length of the 
knobless region adjacent to the fiber attachment. 

The data suggest that an arm shorter than 12.43At would never bear 
a knob. The length of the knobless region for each arm was found by 
determining the number of microns each arm exceeds 12.43;ij squaring 



Figure 4, — Diagram of the 20 chromosome arms, showing the curve that cuts 
each arm at the distal end of the knobless region, the curve (broken) that cuts 
each arm at the most favorable position for a knob-forming point, and the knobs 
(solid black circles) . 


this excess, multiplying it by 0.00246, and adding the product to 12.43. 
By this method the length of the knobless region adjacent to the fiber 
attachment was found for each arm. 

niese lengths are given in table 7; figure 3 shows the knobless 
re^on adjacent to the fiber attachment for chromosome II; and figure 
4 gives the curve that cuts each chromosome arm at the point that 
terii^ates the Imobless region adjacent to the fiber attachment. 

Fixing two points for each chromosome arm gives a piece of definite 
length on each. This piece lies between the distal end of the knobless 
region adjacent to the fiber attachment and the theoretical position on 
the thread of maximum knob frequency. Along this piece knobs will 
occur with a range of frequencies, depending on their poation, from 
zero to a maximum , the latter for convenience being considered 100. 
The iez^h of this portion of each chromosome arm is given in table 8. 
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Table 7. — Length of the hiobless part of each chromosome arm adjacent to fiber 

attachment 


ChromosoniG | i Com- i Chromosome i Com- 

I , . ' bined ■ i ^ | | birjeri 


Xo. 

Arm 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 

IMexican 

varieties 

United j : 

Srates ; ! 

Indian 1 1 
and ; Xo. 
Alexican 'i 
varieties : ; ^ 

1 

Arm 

i 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 

1 ISfexiran 
varieties 

United 

Srates 

Indian 

and 

Mexican 

varieties 




At 

p :! 



i 

ft 

X 

Short 

12. SO 

12. 22 

12.41 ! 11 

Short--.! 

13. 20 

! 12.99 

13. 14 


„_do 

12.51 

' 12. 22 

12.43 V 

Lfmp' 

13. 53 

■ 13. 13 

13 41 

VI 1 

...do 

12. 51 

12, 22 

12.43 i: VII 

-.-do—-.'' 

13.00 

•' 13.40 1 

13. 02 

VII 

-.-do 

i 12. 51 

12.22 1 

12.43 :i I 

Short , 

13. 89 

33. 51 ] 

i 13. 77 

IX 

i...do I 

12. 52 

12.25 ' 

12.45 i; VIII . ' 

Lon^'. i 

13. S9 

; 13. 67 

13. S2 

III ; 

!— -do i 

12. m 

12. 39 : 

12. oS !' IV ■ 

d<»- i 

13. S9 

: 33.72 1 

13. S4 

IV i 

—do i 

i 12. 75 

12.45 I 

12. OS : VI . 

—do ; 

14. 00 

1 13.40 1 

13.89 

X 

1 Long: 

13. 00 

12.73 , 

12.90 li II 

-—do 1 

13. 98 

i 33. 72 : 

13.92 

V. 

: Short. -1 

! 13. 00 

' 12. 80 , 

12 9R i : TTT 

„..do ! 

14.53 

1 14. 47 . 

14. 51 

IX 

Lontr i 

i 13. OS 

: 12, 90 ' 

1.2 na !' T 

Ido" 1 

35. 39 

’ 15. 05 i 

15. 2S 

: 




1 


' ! 



This piece and an equal piece on the distal side of the maxmium point 
make up the knob-bearing region of each chromosome arm. Figure 3 
shows diagrammaticallv chromosome II and its fiber attachment. On 
each of its arms is shown the knobless region adjacent to the fiber 
iittachment, the position theoreticallT most favorable for knob 
development, and the position of its knob. 


Table 8 . — Distance on each chromosome arm from end of hnohless region to most 

favorable knob position 


Chromosome 



1 

Com- 

bined 

Chromosome 



Com- 

bined 

Xo. 

Arm 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 

Mexican 

varieties 

United 

States 

Indian 

and 

!Mexican 

varieties 

1 

No. 

Arm 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 

Mexican 

varieties 

United 

States 

Indian 

and 

Mexican 

varieties 

X. 

Short--- 

1.88 

ft 

2.83 

ft 

2.14 [ 

n 

Short--- 

ft 

6.41 

ft 

7. 36 

ft 

6.67 

VIII 

_do 

2. 15 

3.23 

2.42 ! 

V 

Long 

_.-do 

8. .58 1 

8. 18 

S. 48 

VI 

do 

2 ^^4 

3.36 * 

2]53 : 

VII 

1 9.61 ! 

10.40 

9.83 

VII 

-do 

2! 35 

3,32 

i 2.60 i 

I i 

1 Short- -- 

U.IS 

10.70 

! 11.03 

IX 

do 

2.48 

i 3. 58 

i 2.75 

VIII-.-l 

1 Long—, 
—do 

11,14 

11. 74 

i 11.32 

Ill 

--.do 

3, 01 

1 3,97 

i 3.25 

IV i 

11.06 

12. 15 

11. 39 

IV 

_..do 

3. 58 

4.22 

! 3,71 

VI 

—do 

12.49 

10.40 

u.st 

X 

Long 

5. 35 

5. 74 1 

i 5, 43 

i II 

do 

11.91 

12.09 

11. 95 

V 

Short 

5. 35 

1 6. 15 1 

1 5. 55 

1 m. 

—.do 

15.88 

17.26 

16.24 

IX 

Long 

5.60 

1 6.70 

i 5.88 

i ^ ^ 

—do 

22.20 

21.39 

22.00 

1 


Eeferrmg to table 4, which shows the position of aU knobs, it is 
possible to determine the distance of each knob from either the 0 or the 
100 Imob-frequency point. Table 9 gives the distance in microns of 
each knob from what is considered to be the most favorable knob 
position, namely, the 100 frequency point. Table 8 shows how many 
microns of chromosome length on each chromosome produce 100 points 
of change in knob frequency. From the figures of these two tables it 
is a simple problem to determine for each knob, from the position it 
occupies in respect to the 100 point, the reduction iu frequency below 
100. In table 10 these calculated reductions, converted into per- 
centages, are given for all knobs. In table 11 is given the calculated 
frequency for each knob, derived by subtracting the reductions of 
table 10 from 100. 
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Table 9. — Dt$ta7ice of each knob from most favorable knob position 


Chroransume 



Com- 

bined 

Chromosome 



Com- 

bined 

No. 

Arm 

United 

States 

Indian 

Tarieties 

Xlexican 

varieties 

United ' 
States [ 
Indian ! 

and i 
Mexican , 
varieties i 

No. 

Arm 

_ 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 

Mexican 

varieties 

United 

States 

Indian 

and 

Mexican 

varieties 

VII 

Short - _ 

i i 

; 2. 34 ' 

ft 

3. 31 

! r- i 

2.59 , 
.01 1 

Villa L.. 

Long... 

! ft 

\ ,5.73 

! 4.40 

^‘ 4 . 84 

IX 

._-do 

. .01 1 

I .02 

Vlllb 2... 

_-_do 

1.03 

.57 

1.29 

III 

---do 

i 2. .54 1 

1 2.84 

2.ti8 1 

IV 

...do.... 

. 75 

. 73 

.73 

IV 

___do 

1 3. 3t) 

! 3.11 

3. 02 1 

I Via 1 



1.22 

1.79 

1. 48 

IX 

1 Long_-_ 

! 3.47 

I 1. 51 

2. .81 : 

; VIb2 

j_-.do 

1. 60 

1.51 

1.53 

II 

Short.- 

.95 

1.51 

1.18 : 

1 Vic 3 

...(io.— 

10. 24 

9.99 

10. 17 

v 

1 Long... 

, .84 

; .57 

.81 ; 

! II 

...do 

1.92 

.80 

1. 52 

VII 

!.._do 

.44 

.,53 

.48 1 

: III 

--.do 

6. 52 

7.96 

7.10 

I - 

' Short-. 

1 

•4.84 

1 4 oo 

! 

4. 59 : 

I 

...do 

1 in. 78 

13.68 

1 

11.07 


s Knob nearest the end. 

2 Knob in second position from the end. 

3 Knob in third position from the end. 


Table 10. — Distance of each hiohfrnm the inost fai?orahle knob position, expressed 
as percentage of distance from end of knohless pari to most favorable knob position 
on the respective chromosomes 


Chromosome 

; 


Com- 

bined 

j Chromosome 



Com- 

bined 

No 

Arm 

United ; 
States i 
Indian 1 
varieties i 

i 

1 

Mexican 

varieties 

United 

States 

Indian 

and 

XTexiean 

varieties 

ii 

li 

II 

‘i 

Arm 

United 

States 

Indian 

varieties 

Xlexican 

varieties 

United 

States 

Indian 

and 

jMexiean 

V arieties 

vn 

Short . - 

i Percent i 

1 99.57 ! 

Percent ! 
99.70 i 

Percent 
99. 61 

ii 

i villa I... 

il VIIlb2... 

Lcng.._ 

Percent ! 
51.44 ! 

Percent 

37.48 

Percent 
42. 76 

IX 

.. -do 

; . 40 ' 

. 56 

.36 

,_-do 

! 14.63 : 

4.85 

IL 39 


-._do. 

84.39 ; 

70.78 i 

82. 40 

li IV 

...do 

1 6. 78 1 

6.01 

(5. 41 

IV I 

i ._-do ■ 

1 93.85 

73.70 i 

97. 57 

j. Vial 

1— -do 

1 

17.21 

12. 53 

IX 

Long 

01.96 1 

22.54 

48. 81 

|| VIb2 

j— -do 

j 13.29 1 

1 14. 52 

12. 95 

1I-. 

j Short. - 

i 14.82 i 

20. 52 

i 17,69 

il Vic 3 

i---dn 

! K1.99 

I 96. 06 

86.11 

V 

Long-.- 

i 9. 79 1 

6,97 

1 9.55 

II 

1— do-— 

i 16.12 

6.62 

12. 72 

vn 1 

--.do 

4. 58 ; 

5. in 

4.SS 

li HI- 

!---do. 

! 41.06 

46. 12 

43, 72 

I 

Short - - j 

1 43.29 ; 

39.44 

41.54 

J I- 

'--.do 

! 

48. 56 

63. 95 

53. 05 


1 Knob neare.st the end. 

2 Knob in second position from the end. 
2 Knob in third position from the end. 


The calculated knob frequencies of table 11 agi^ee with the observed 
frequencies of table 5. The two sets of frequencies are compared by 
means of the congelation of rank. The coefficient p= 0.959, from a 
comparison of the observed frequencies and the calculated frequencies 
of the combined United States Indian and Mexican varieties, indicates 
the degree of the relationship between the frequency of a knob and 
its distance from a theoretical position most favorable for knob for- 
mation or less directly to its distance from the fiber attachment. 

The foregoing discussion of the knob-bearing region of each corn 
cliromosome considers only the data of the combined United States 
Indian and Mexican varieties. The Indian varieties and the Mexican 
varieties, however, vrere treated independently in a manner similar 
to that for the combined data, and these results also are given, in 
tables 6 to 11. 
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Table 11 . — Observed and calculated percentage frequency and order of frequency 

of each knob 


Observed 


Knob location on 
chromosome—* 


.1 Fre- 
quency 


No. 

Arm ] 

i : 



Percent 

IX 

Short 1 

\ 89. 3 

V 

Lons 

I f,< 8 

VII.... 

do 

1 fi3. 2 

IV_.. .,i 

do 

02,7 

Via I. 

do .i 

60.5 , 

II, 1 

do . ! 

5S. 8 

Vlllb 2 ' 

do ! 

57.9 1 

Til 

do. i 

54. 0 

VIb2 

do .. .. ! 

45. 3 1 

II 

Short-. . _ ' 

44, 9 

I 

do 1 

39. 4 

I.. 

Long . 

24. C 

Villa! 

do 

23.5 

IX. 

do i 

22. 2 

Ill 

Short _| 

n. 7 

Vic 3 

Long i 

13.0 1 

IV 

Short 

7.4 1 

vir 

1 

.0 i 


. United States 
Indian varieties 

Order 1 

of fre- i 


queney 

Fre- 
quency ; 

1 

Order ; 
of fre- 
quency ; 


Percent i 


1 

99.6 i 

1 1 

2 

90.2 1 

5 1 

3 

95. 1 I 

2 i 

4 

93.2 : 

3 1 

5 

90.2 : 

4 ; 

6 

S3. 9 ! 

9 i 

7 

So. 4 ! 

7 , 

S 

58.9 ; 

10 . 

9 

SO. 7 i 

6 i 

10 

85. 2 1 


11 

56. 7 1 

11 1 

12 

51.4 i 

12 : 

13 

48.6 : 

13 ! 

14 

38.0 ; 

u 1 

15 

15.6 ! 

16 1 

10 

IS. 0 ; 

15 

17 

1 6.1 

17 ! 

1.8 

i .4 1 

U 1 


1 


Calculated 


1 Combined United 
Mexican varieties ' States Indian and 
, Mexican varie lies 


Fre- 

quency 


, Order 
of fre- 
quency 


Fre- 

quency 


Order 
of fre- 
quency 


Perve/if 


99. 4 

1 

93. U 

6 

94.9 

3 

94.0 

4 

S2,S 

8 

93.4 

5 

95.1 

2 

53. 9 

13 

S5. 5 

7 

79.5 1 

' 9 

60.6 i 

! 12 

36.0 

1 n 

62.5 

1 11 

77.5 

1 10 

29.2 

15 

3,9 

17 

26.3 

' 16 

3 

IS 


Percent , 
99.6 ; 

1 

90.5 i 

4 

95.1 : 

2 

93.6 ; 

3 

87. 5 

6 

87.3 , 

7 

88. 6 i 

5 

56.3 

12 

S7.U : 

8 

82.3 

9 

58.5 

10 

46.9 i 

14 

57.2 1 

11 

-51.2 ! 

13 

17.5 ; 

15 

13.9 i 

16 

2.4 1 

17 

.4 

IS 


1 Knob nearest the end. 

2 Knob in second position from the en;!. 

3 Knob in third position from the emi. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The nature and function of the bodies on corn chromosomes, 
kiiomi as knobs, are, as yet, an unsolved problem. The 18 known 
chromosome knobs have been shown diagi’ammatically in their mean 
positions in figures 1,2, and 4. It is hardly necessarj^ to point out 
again that these knobs are not distributed uniformly over the whole 
length of the chromosomes but are restricted in their distribution. 

The absence of knobs on those portions of the clmomosome threads 
adjacent to the fiber attachment made it possible to mark off on each 
chromosome arm a knobless region. The loiobless regions are given 
definite limits in figures o and 4, but these may change as the studies 
of corn clxromosomes progress. Two or tliree years ago several of the 
infrequently occurring knobs were unknown. At that time the knob- 
less regions would have been longer than those given liere. 

The knob-bearing region of each chromosome arm increases as the 
knobless region decreases. The knob-bearing portion of each arm 
given in the preceding paragi*aphs fits only the present-day knowl- 
edge of chi'omosome k^nobs, and as soon as new knobs are found it 
will be extended, since it is considered that on the clxromosomes of 
any plant 18 is the maximum number of knobs that will occur on the 
20 knob-bearing regions herein described. 

It is not unusual to find in some plants knobs on the cliromosomes 
that are only slightly larger than the adjacent chromomeres, while in 
others they are prominent swellings on the thread. This variation in 
knob size fed to the view that there exist 18 points on the cliromosomes 
wdth the ability to organize knobs and that these points are constant 
in their position and are always present on the chromosomes of all 
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corn plants but are visible only when they become Imobs. That other 
Imob-forming points niaj^ exist outside the present defined Imob-bear- 
ing areas will not be considered at this time, since this discussion is 
concerned primarily with the knob frequency at each of the IS knob- 
forming points. 

The data presented show that knobs on the knob-bearing regions 
do not occur with equal frequency and that the knob frequency 
increases as the distance of the Imob-forming point from the end of the 
laiobless region (or less directly from the fiber attachment) increases, 
until a certain position on the thread is reached beyond which the 
frequency of a knob at a knob-forming point decreases. This certain 
position on each chromosome arm is the position at which, if a knob- 
forming point exists, it will form a Imob with greater frequency than 
a point located either nearer to or farther from the fiber attachment. 

The knobless or the knob-bearing regions of the chromosomes may 
be found to change as studies advance, but the position where the 
!^ob-forming point forms a Imob most frequently is thought to be at a 
fixed distance from the fiber attacliment for each chromosome arm. 

Knob formation depends primarily on the presence of a knob- 
forming point. At present IS such points are known, all of which 
are thought to be present on the chi'omosomes of all corn plants. 
?^lcClintock ^ describes a behavior of the nucleolus somewhat analo- 
gous to that described above where knob-forming points are sho^Yn 
to exist even when no knob is fornied. XlcClintqck found that 
nucleolar material at a certain stage is associated with all chromo- 
somes but that later this material is drawm to a major organizings 
center or centers. In the case of knob-forming points, although no< 
single point possesses a knob-forming power that overshadows all 
other points, there is a marked difference in the different points in 
their ability to form knobs. 

It has been assumed that ever^the knob-forming point terminating 
the short arm of chromosome IX is slightly removed from the maxi- 
mum Imob-forming position on this arm, since its frequency is only 
89.3 percent. None of the remaining 17 knob-forming points ap- 
proaches this highest frequency; consequently there seems to be no 
case in which a knob-forming point coincides wuth a maximum 
position. 

The differences in Imob frequencies (table 5) show" that knob-form- 
ing points are not alike in their ability to form Imobs. It has been 
the purpose of this paper to show" that the differences in knob fre- 
quency are related to a difference in position on the chromosome 
threads of each knob-forming point. The agreement betw"een the 
observed knob frequencies and frequencies determined by position 
only has led to the conclusion that knob frequencies and Imob posi- 
tions are correlated. 

The correlation between knob position and knob frequency is most 
readily apparent in chromosome^ arms of the same lengtli. Most 
arms, however, are quite unequal in length. Consequently, a method 
had to be found for determining for chromosome arms of different 
lengths the position of twro points, one having a zero and the other a 
matimnpa knob-fonning ability. That these points are greater in 
linear distance from the fiber attachment w"hen a chromosome arm 

McOUSTfOCX, Babbaba. the bklation of a pabticulab chhomosomal element to the develop 
, MINT OF THE NXrcLBOU IN ZB A MAYS. Ztscht. f. ZeUfoTSCh. u. Mxkros. Anat. 21 : [2941-328, tUus. 1934. 
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is long tliaii when it is short is analogous to the behavior of two 
points, each an mch from the ends of a 3-inch rubber strap made to 
stretch imequaUy by having it one-fourth of an inch across at the 
base and tapering to one-sixteenth of an inch across at the top. If 
the base is held firm and the strap stretched from the top, each 
unit increase in length will change the relative positions of the two 
points either to the base or to each other. This change is similar to 
the change in position of the two points on the chromosome arm, 
one at the distal end of the knobless region and the other at the 
ma:?dmum knob-fornnng position, with each unit increase in length. 

Since the data have shown that the ability of a knob-fonning point 
to form a knob is related to its distance from the fiber attachment, 
it follows that each chromosome arm possesses a gradient. Dar- 
lington and La Cour ^ have shotvm something akin to this gradient in 
their statement that differential staining reaction “ * * * seems to 
depend on distance from the centromere.” 

It is assumed that there is a gradient along each chromosome arm, 
which is equal in all at the fiber attachment and which increases 
toward the end, as measured by knob formation, until a point is 
reached where a knob-forming point will form a knob most frequently, 
after which it decreases. Vfith a gradient of this sort it is possible 
to find a theoretical point on each of the 20 arms having equal power 
to form a knob, provided there exists at this position a Imob-forming 
point. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, from the data thus far accumu- 
lated, that no two knob-bearing points are at positions having equal 
power to form Imobs and that the slight differences in position of the 
knob-forming points, when translated into a difference in gradient 
along the chiomosome thread, account for the observed differences in 
knob frequency. 

Since knobs are found also on the chromosomes of the close rela- 
tives of corn, it seemed likely that data on the frequency and position 
of knobs from these relatives would throw' additional light on this 
problem of knob formation. A limited study of the Florida and 
Moyuta strains of annual teosinte {Euchlaena mexicana Schrad.) has 
provided only sufficient data to give an indication of the relationship 
between knob frequency and knob position in this related genus. 
These meager data show that the five shortest arms and the two 
longest arms are without knobs and that knobs at the end of aims 
having a certain length are present more frequent^ than are knobs 
at the end of arms, both longer and shorter. The maximum point 
for knob formation seems further removed from the fiber attachment 
than is the case on the arms of com chromosomes. 

In conclusion, if the ability of knob-forming points to collect knob 
material is controlled by a differential gradient along the chromosome 
thread, it seems reasonable to infer that other features of the chro- 
mosome are affected by this gradient. 

The foregoing discussion goes no further than to propose that knob 
frequency is related to the position of a knob-forming point on the 
chromosome thread. 

Position of a knob-forming point may not be the only factor con- 
trolling knob formation. An examination of the knobs on the chromo- 

« Dahlington, C. D., and La Cour, L. nisTEBENtiAL eeacttfitt of the chromosomes. Ann. Bot. 
[London] (n. s.) 2: 615-^26, illus. 1938. 
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somes of corn from different regions clearly shows that the amount of 
laiob material is not the same in all plants. Consequently, the 18 
knob-forming points thought to be present on the chromosomes of all 
corn plants may not have, in different plants, the same amount of 
material for knob formation. 

Assuming that the quantity of material available interacts with the 
position of knob-forming points to affect the frequency of knob forma- 
tion, the following points are suggested for consideration in future 
studies; 

(1) The amount of knob material varies from plant to plant. 

(2) The number of knobs on the chromosomes of a plant is limited 
by the amount of material available. This material is usually insuffi- 
cient to fill all knob-forming points. 

(3) The position of a knob-forming point determines its ability to 
collect from the available knob material. 

Consequently, the knob-forming point nearest a point of maximum 
knob-forming power will be filled with knob material most frequently 
and the point farthest from a point of maximum knob-forming power 
will be filled with knob material least frequentl}^. 

SUMMARY 

A study of the midprophase of the first meiotic dmsion of pollen 
mother ceils from 74 varieties of corn of the United States and ^Mexico 
has shown that knobs are not distributed uniformly over the whole 
length of the chromosome but are at points on the thread at an 
appreciable distance from the fiber attachment. 

The frequency of a knob has been shown to be a function of the 
distance of a knob-forming point from the fiber attachment. 

The effect of the fiber attachment upon knob frequency is shown 
by the failure to find knobs in close proximity to the fiber attachment. 
The depressing effect of the fiber attachment on knob formation 
decreases as the distance from the attachment region increases, until 
a point is reached on each arm where knob foi’mation is at a maximum. 
This change in knob-building power is interpreted to mean that each 
chromosome arm possesses a gradient. 

A preliminary study of the filoiida and jMoyuta strains of annual 
teosinte reveals a relationship between the frequency of the knobs 
and the distance of the knob-forming points from the fiber attachment 
similar to that outlmed for corn. 



CATION EXCHANGE PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN FOREST 
SOILS IN THE ADIRONDACK SECTION ' 

By R. F. Chaxdleb, Jr. 

AsRisiant professor of forest soils j Xew York (Cornell} Agricultural Experiment 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The central Adirondack section in New York State offers an 
excellent opportunity for studying the properties of virgin forest soils. 
There are localities where the climax forest types have not been 
appreciably disturbed by man or fire. It is the purpose of this paper 
to present data on the cation-exchange capacity, exchangeable bases, 
percentage base saturation, pei'centage loss on ignition, and hydrogen- 
ion concentration for soils of similar geological origin but occurring 
beneath three distinct forest types, namelj', red spruce, red spruce- 
sugar maple-beech, and sugar maple-beech-yellow birch. Further- 
more, some general relationships are shown between organic-matter 
content, percentage base saturation, pH values, and the apparent 
pK values - of the soils. 

DESCRIPTION OF FOREST TYPES 

The study was conducted in the general vicinity of Newcomb, N. Y, 
The climate and geology of this locality have been adequately described 
elsewhere {1,7, 17)} 

The three forest types selected are briefly described as follows; 

(1) Red spruce type. This is type IS described in the report of the 
committee on forest types of the "Society of American Foresters (16), 
It also corresponds to the OxaliS'-Corn m type described by Heiinburger 
(7, pp. 32-33). The type is composed" chiefly of red spruce, with 
scattered specimens of yellow birch, balsam fir, red maple, beech, 
and hemlock. 

(2) Red spruce-sugar maple beech type. This is type 17 in 
the Society of American Foresters^ classification {17). It corresponds 
to the Viburnum-Oxalis type of Heimburger (7, pp. 33-34)’ It is 
composed chiefly of red spruce, sugar maple, yellow birch, beech, red 
maple, and scattered balsam fir and hemlock. This is the most 
common forest type in the central Adirondacks. 

(3) Sugar maple-beech-yellow birch type. This is type 12 in the 
Society of American Foresters* classification {16) and more specifically 
corresponds to the Arisaema type of Heimburger (7, pp. 36-37). 
The general northern hardwoods type varies considerably in species 
composition. The type used here represents that on the richer sites 
in the Adirondack section. It is composed of sugar maple, beech, 
and yellow birch in varying proportions, with smaller admixtures of 
basswood, white ash, black cherry, and hophornbeam. 

1 Received for publication April 25, 1939. 

2 The apparent pK value is the logarithmic reciprocal of the dissociation constant of the soil acids. The 
method for its estimation is presented later. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 504. 
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For convenience, in this paper, these three types will be referred 
to, in the order described, as the spruce type, spruce-hardwood type, 
and hardwood type. 

The stands selected for study with respect to the influence of forest 
type upon exchangeable cations were essentially mature, virgin 
forests, with the exception that there had been a selective cutting of 
spruce and balsam on the spruce-hardwood type, thus decreasing the 
percentage of those species in the stands. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOIL TYPES 

In selecting the locations for obtaining soil samples for this study, 
the principal criterion was geological origin. _ The soils selected 
consisted of glacial till soils of similar texture in which Adirondack 
gneiss was the predominating rock. The profiles beneath the spruce 
and spruce-hardwood types were those of mature Podzol soils. 
The profiles beneath the hardwood types represented the Brown 
Podzolic soils. The humus layers^ varied beneath the different 
forest types, there being a greasy mor under the spruce stand, a 
granular mor under the spruce-hardwood^ stands, and a fine mull 
beneath the hardwood stands. The essential morphological features 
of the profiles are presented in table 1. 

Table 1 . — Description of glacial till soils used in this study 


Horizon 

Spruce stand 

Spruce-hardwood stand 

Hardwood stand 

Aa.. 

Greasy mor humus layer 
about S inches thick 
with a black amorphous 
H layer i predominating. 

Granular mor humus lay- 
er about 6 inches thick 
■with black granular H 

1 layer predominating. 

L and F layers about l 
inch thick H layer essen- 
i tially absent. Fine mull 
' humus layer. 

Aa (Ai under hard- 1 

Gray, leached loamy sand, 

i Gray, le'ached loamy sand 

Mixture of organic matter 

woods). 

3 inches thick. 

3 inches thick. 

and mineral soil. Or- 
ganic matter content over 
30 percent. About 3 
inches thick. 

B, 

Very dark brown sandy 
loam. Relatively high 
in organic matter. Av- 
erage thickness about 2 
inches. 

Dark coffee-brown sandy 
loam. High in organic 
matter, about 3 inches 
thick. 

Dark chocolate brown 
loam, about 8 inches 
thick. 

Bs-- 

Rusty-brown sandy loam, 
about 5 inches thick. 

Rusty-brown sandy loam, 
about 5 inches thick. 

Yellowish-brown sandy 
loam about 10 inches 
thick. 

Bs 

Yellowish-brown sandy 
loam, about 7 inches 
thick. 

Yellowish-brown sandy 
loam, about 8 inches 
thick. 

Yellowish-gray sandy 
loam, about 9 inches 
thick. 

Cl 

Greenish-yellowish gray 
loamy sand. Very com- 
pact. 

Greenish-yellowish gray 
loamy sand. Very com- 
pact. 

Greenish-yellowish -gray 
loamy sand. Very com- 
pact. 


* The terms, L, F, and H layer as used in this paper may be defined as follows: L layer is composed of 
fr€®hly fallen leaves that have not appreciably decomiwsed; F layer is composed of litter in process of decom- 
position but which is still recognizable as to source; H layer is composed of litter that has decomposed to such 
an extent as to not be recognizable as to source. H is usually a black, finely divided, amorphous layer. 


Two profiles were sampled beneath the spruce-hardwood and 
hardwood stands, but data were secured from only one profile beneath 
the spruce stand. The description is the average of all profiles 
beneath a given forest type. All sampling areas were within a 
radius of 10 miles of Newcomb. An inspection of table 1 reveals 
that the p rofiles beneath the spruce and spruce-hardwood stands 

* OlsffliftosfcSoa of Bornebusch and Heiberg ( 3 ). 
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were very similar, tlie principal difference being in the humus layer. 
The profiles beneath the hardwood stands were markedly difterent^ 
being rich fine mulls, with an intense incorporation of organic matter 
in the A. horizon. The organic matter penetrated well into the B 
horizon and gave the soils a chocolate-browm color and a fine granular 
structure. 

The soils beneath a single forest type varied very little from one 
locality to another. Two samples from a given forest type seemed 
adequate to characterize the soil beneath it." In fact, the correlation 
between vegetation and soils was so high that one could predict 
quite accurately the general type of profile from observation of tlie 
forest type and its characteristic ground vegetation. 

The soil types have not been mapped in the Adirondack section, 
but the soils beneath the spruce, and the spruce-hardwood stands 
seemed to be closely related to the Beckett sandy loam type, while 
those beneath the hardwood stands corresponded to descriptions of 
Essex sandy loam type. Hence, two great soil groups were represented 
the Podzol and the Bro\TO Podzolic. 

In addition to the soils described above, some special studies were 
carried out on two other soils which were in the same general section, 
but which were coarser textured and were derived from glacial out- 
wash. These soils corresponded quite well with those of the Colton 
series. They were mature humus Podzols and occurred beneath 
stands of the red spruce type. 

In all cases a large soil pit was dug, so that the soil profile could be 
carefully examined. The samples secm*ed were composites of soil 
taken from the sides of the pits.^ The soils were air-dried and sifted 
thi'ough a^ 2-mm. sieve before analysis. All determinations were 
made on air-dry soil. 


LABORATORY METHODS 

The selection of methods for the determination of exchangeable 
cations in forest soils requires special attention because of the high 
content of organic matter in certain horizons. The cation, as well 
as the anion in the leacliing salt, markedly affects the solubility of 
the organic matter. The ammonium ion is particularly active in 
this respect, and hence methods should be avoided winch involve 
the treatment of soils with any ammonium salt previous to the 
determination of total exchange capacity. In order to demonstrate 
the effect of ammonimum acetate upon the reduction of the exchange 
capacity of forest soil samples, two organic layers and two C-hoiizon 
samples were treated in two different wa^^s." One set was treated 
vdth neutral normal ammonium acetate solution, the exchangeable 
ammonium was replaced with calcium and the amotint of exchangeable 
calcium determined to give exchange capacity. The other set was 
treated with 0.05 N hydrochloric acid and barium acetate solution in 
accordance with the procedure described later. The results are 
reported in table 2. 


! The author is indebted to R. L. Donahue and H. T. Hopkins for obtaining certain of the samples. 
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Table 2. — Comparison of ammommn acetate and hydrochloric acid treatments in 
determining exchange capacity of forest soils 



Hydrochloric acid barium acetate 
treatment 

Ammonium acetate— calcium 
acetate treatment 

Organic matter (pereont’i in H 
layer and C horizon 

Exchange 
capacity 
per XOO 
gm.» 

Exchange- 
able hy- 
drogen per 
100 gm. 

Base sat- 
uration 

Exchange 
capacity 
per 100 
gm. 

Exchange- 
able hy- 
drogen per 
100 gm. 

Base sat- 
uration 

n layer, 8S.5 

H-laver.Sl.S I 

C-horizon, 0.93 j 

C-horizon, 4.35 

eQuivalents 
148.2 
158. 0 

! 2.6 
6.4 

eguiraletfts 

128.7 

135. 7 
2.0 
5.2 

Percent 

13.1 

14.1 

23.1 
18.7 

Milli- 
equwaleuiit 
130.6 
129. 0 
2.6 ! 
6.3 

MWh 

equivalents 

127.8 

134.5 

2.0 

5.3 

Percent 

2. 1 

23. i 
16. U 


I Drv soil. 


There was a decided reduction in exchange capacity of the. H- 
layers when treated vdtli ainmonimum acetate. The C-horizons, 
being low in organic matter, were not appreciably affected. An effect 
similar to this would explain why Lunt (<§) obtained liigher values for 
exchangeable hydrogen than for exchange capacity in the organic 
layers of New England forest soils. It might also explain why Lutz 
(9) obtained percentage-base-saturation values of less than 10 for 
certain Ao horizons with a pH value greater than 4.5. 

In this study the hydrochloric acid-barium acetate method was 
used for determining the value for exchange capacity and exchange- 
able hydrogen. Two portions of a given sample were weighed out. 
One portion was used for the determination of the exchange capacity, 
while the other was used in the determination of exchangeable hy- 
drogen. The exchange capacity was determined as follows: A sample 
of soil (1 to 10 gm. depending on the exchange capacity of the material) 
wiis weighed out and transferred to a 150-m. beaker. About 50 ml. 
of 0.05 N hydrocliloric acid solution was added. The mixture was 
allowed to stand for several hours, Avitli occasional stirring. Then the 
sample was filtered on asbestos, by using suction, and washed with 
successive 25-inl. portions of acid until 300 ml. had passed tlnough the 
filter. The soU was then washed with water until the leachate was 
free from chlorides. The soil and asbestos were transferred to the 
beaker, and 50 ml. of neutral normal barium acetate was added. After 
several hours the mixture was again filtered and washed with 400 ml. 
of barium acetate, and the acetic acid in the leachate was titrated 
potentiometrically with 0.1 N barium hydroxide. 

Exchangeable hydrogen was estimated by treating the soil directly 
with neutral normal barium acetate solution, and titrating the acetic 
acid as described above. The amounts of exchangeable bases were 
determined by obtaining the difference between exchange capacity 
and exchangeable hydrogen. 

This procedure has the advantage of not dispersing the organic 
matter, and of permitting the titration of exchange capacity and ex- 
changeable hydrogen to the same end point. The method is relatively 
rapid, as the fmal determinations are volumetric. Also, when either 
baiiiim or calcium acetate are used, one cannot determine exchange- 
able calcium, but it can be determined in the 0.05 N filtrate hydro- 
chloric acid filtrate secured in the determination of exchange capacity. 
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The pH value was determined potentiometrically in a thick soil- 
water suspension, a glass electrode being used. 

Organic matter was estimated by loss of weight on ignition at a 
temperature of about 500° C. The values are doubtless slightly high, 
but since the soils were free from carbonates and contained less than 5 
percent of clay, it seemed unneeessay to resort to more time-consuming 
methods. Hence organic matter is used in this paper as represented 
bj^ the loss-on-ignition figures. 

The pK values reported were calculated from the cation exchange 
data by the well-knowui formula: 


pH=pK+\og 


salt 

acid 


Milliequivalents of bases represented salt and milliequivalents of 
hydrogen represented acid. 

In order to check the accuracy of this procedure, 10 samples were 
half saturated with calcium hydroxide so as to cause the logarithm of 
the salt-acid ratio to become zero, and hence the pH value to become 
equal to the pK value. The results of these determinations were 
somewhat higher than those calculated directly (5.0 as compared with 
4.8), but the correlation between them was high. The calculated 
values are reported in this paper. 

The pK values give somewhat empirical figures for the strength of 
the soil acids, since the formula for their calculatioii is designed for use 
in simple systems involving a single monobasic acid. For this reason 
the constant is referred to in this paper as ‘‘apparent pK value.” The 
results obtained, however, indicate that the constant is of considerable 
value in characterizing soils. The assumption is made that as the 
apparent pK value decreases, the dissociation of the soil acids in- 
creases. It is used to indicate the importance of the intensity as well 
as the capacity factor in soil-acidity studies. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In table 3 are presented the average data for the five profiles. In 
order to make certain relationsliips clear, the data are also presented 
grapliically. The vertical scale for horizons assumes all layers to be 
of the same thiclmess. Also the graphs were drawn by connecting 
the points corresponding to the values determined for each horizon. 
Tliis method of presentation was used to simplify the comparisons. If 
the actual horizon depths w^ere plotted on the vertical scale and a block 
graph drawn for each horizon, it wnuld be necessary to plot three 
graphs for each set of values and comparisons would be somewhat 
more difficidt. An inspection of table 1 indicates that the depths of 
the Bi horizons were essentially equal in all profiles; and since the 
values change gradually with depth, the straight lines probably rep- 
resent the actual situation for the B and C horizons. No values are 
reported for the B 3 horizons because preliminary evidence indicated 
that the figures vrere alwnys intermediate betwnen those for the B 2 
and C horizons and hence would not add any particular value to this 
report. To further simplify comparisons, the data for the Ai horizon 
of the hardw’'ood profile are plotted in the figures as though they 
applied to the A 2 horizon. 
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Table 3. — Exchange capacity, exchangeable hydrogen, exchangeable bases, percent^ 
age base saturation, -pH values apparent pK values, and percentage loss on ignition 
of soils beneath three forest types 


j 

Forest type and horizon i 

t 

i 

! 

Exchange 1 
capacity ] 
per 100 gm. j 
air-dry soil | 

Exchange- 
, able hy- 
drogen 
per 100 gm- 
air-dry soil 

Exchange- 
able bases 
per 100 gm. 
air-dry soil 

Base 

satura- 

tion 

pH 

pKi 

1 

Los? on 
ignition 

Spruce: 

Ao (Hlaver) 

i 

Milli- 
eqiikaUnU 
148. 2 

1 Miin- 
equkaJenU 
128.7 

Milli- 

equknients 

19.5 

Percent 

13.1 

3.45 I 

4. 27 

Perce rr 
88.6 

A'’ J 

S.0 

6.4 

1.6 

20.0 

4.60 1 

5. 22 

3. 9'^ 

Bi 

56.0 

40.6 

15. 4 

27.5 

4. 75 

5. 17 

20.6 

B- 

29.3 

21.4 

7.9 

27.0 

4. 95 

5. 38 

12. C 

Cl - 

2.6 

2.0 

.6 

23.1 

5. 05 

0.53 

. 93 

S pruce-har d wood : 



26.0 

20.1 

3.74 

4.34 


As fH layer), 

129.2 

103.2 

73. 6 

A 2 -I 

5.3 

4.5 

.8 

15.1 

4. 03 

4.75 1 

2 2r. 

Bi 

48. 9 

3S.8 

10,1 

20.7 

4. 35 

4.93 

is] S 


31.8 

22.7 

9.1 

28.6 

4. 86 

5.25 j 

14.0 

- 

C 

3.3 

1 2.3 

1.0 

30.3 

5. 27 

5.63 

2 . 0 : 

Hardwood : 




72.4 

5.56 

5.15 

70.7 

Ao (Flayer) 

122.5 

33.8 

SS,7 

Ai.. 

55. S 

29.5 

26.3 

47 ! 1 

5.05 i 

5.10 

33. :3 

Bi - 

30. S 

19.7 

11.1 

36. 0 1 

5.14 1 

5.39 

17.0 

Bs 

27.2 

17.9 

9.3 

33. S j 

5.24 1 

5.52 

12. 5 

C 

4.7 

3.1 

1.6 

34.0 ! 

5.32 

5. GO 

2. H 


I pK is the logarithmic reciprocal of the dissociation constant of the soil acids. 


Figure 1 presents the data for total exchange capacity of the various 
horizons of the profiles beneath the three forest stands. 



Figure 1. — ^Vertical distribution of total exchange capacity of the horizons of the 
profiles beneath the three forest types. 

The values for the spruce and spruce-hardwood profiles were similar 
and were typical of humus-Podzol soils in the northeastern part of 
the United States* The hardwood profiles showed a different dis- 
tribution, being somewhat higher in the leached horizon and somevrhat 
lower in the Bg horizon. These values were closely associated with the 
organic-matter content of the soils. This relationship is shown in 
figure 2 by plotting percentage loss on ignition against total exchange 
capacity. The line drawn through the dots was fitted in accordance 
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with the empirical curve formula for a straight line, a+bx=^y, 
After solving for a and 6, the formula became — 2.7-|-0.56a:=y. 
w^here x = total exchange capacity and y == percentage loss on igm- 
tion. The coefficient of correlation was"0,980. All samples used in 
this study were plotted individually. Figure 2 shows clearly that the 
organic matter is the seat of the exdiange capacity of these Adirondack 
forest soils. 

In order to indicate the magnitude of the organic exchange com- 
plex, the organic matter in the samples from one of the spruce-hard- 
wood profiles was oxidized with hydrogen peroxide in accordance with 
the method of Olson and Bray (14). The exchange capacity of the 



Figuee 2. — Correlation between percentage loss on ignition and total exchange 
capacity for soils under hardwood. 

H202-treated soil was deteiiuined. Figui-e 3 shows the curves for 
the natural and oxidized soils. This procedure does not accurately 
evaluate the organic-exchange capacity of the soils, as claimed by 
Olson and Bray {14), and Bartlett et al. {2). IMeyers {12) has 
demonstrated that oi^anic and inorganic exchange capacities are not 
additive. If the organic-matter content of a soil is very low, and the 
inorganic-exchange capacity is h igh, it is ^ possible to increase the 
exchange capacity by removing the organic matter. Nevertheless, 
if one can assume that the exchange capacity of the inoiganic fraction 
w-as not appreciably altered by the hydrogen peroxide treatment, 
the %ure shows that the exchange capacity of the soU would be very 
low' if the organic matter w'ere not present. 
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The values for exchangeable bases are presented in figure 4. 

Although the graphs show trends similar to those for total exchange 
capacity, there were certain important differences. The hardwood 
profile showed a very high concentration of bases in the Ao and Ai 
horizons. In the spruce and spruce-hardwood profiles there Avas a 
tendency for a slightly higher concentration of bases in the humus 
layer of the latter. Although there are only a few figures reported 



Figxtre 3. — The influence of removal of organic matter upon the exchange 
capacity of the various horizons of a Podzol profile beneath a sprucc-hardwood 
stand. 



Figure 4. — Exchangeable bases in the various horizons of the profiles beneath 

the three forest types. 

here, a large number of pH determinations made on other samples 
have shown this relationship to be consistent. These differences 
are most logically explained hj the variation in the calcium content 
of the litter of the trees growing on the various sites. This matter 
wiH be treated further in the discussion of results. Because of the 
variability in exchange capacity among the various horizons, the 
values lor exchangeable bases are better presented in the form of 
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percentage base saturation. These values, along with those for 
hydrogen4on concentration, are plotted in figure 5. 

The spruce and spruce-hardwood profiles exhibited similar trends. 
The hardwood profile showed a higher percentage base saturation as 
well as pH value in the surface soil although the differences in the B 
and C horizons were not large. The tendency was for percentage 
base saturation and pH value to increase with depth beneath the 
spruce and spruce-hardwood stands, while the opposite tendency 



Figure o. — Percentage base saturation (-4) and pH values (B) of soils beneath 

the three forest types. 



Figure 6, — Apparent pK values (.4) and loss on ignition (jB) for the various 
horizons of the profiles beneath the three forest types. 


prevailed with the hardwood stand. The pH values increased 
with depth to a greater degree than did the percentage-base-satura- 
tion values. Tliis increase was undoubtedly owing to the diflerences 
in strength of the soil acids and was associated with the organic- 
matter content of the soil. This point is supported by figure 6. 

As the organic matter decreased, the apparent pK values tended to 
increase. This was not an exact relationship, and there were some 
exceptions to the rule. The Aq horizon of the hardwood plots tended 
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to have a liigh apparent pK value, even though, the organic-matter 
content was similar to the other Ao horizons. _ This might be due, in 
part, to the fact that the degree of decomposition of the leaf litter was 
not so advanced. Furthermore, when the material becomes well 
decomposed in this type of soil, it is already mixed with the miueral 
soil. The apparent pK value for the As horizon seemed rather low, 
in consideration of its organic-matter content. The inorganic- 
e.xchange capacity of the As horizon was low, and what organic matter 
was present might have had a relatively great influence upon the salt- 
acid ratios at a given pH value. The steady increase in apparent 
pK value in passing downward from the Bi horizon correlated well 
with the organic-matter content. 

In certain hmnous Podzols on %ht-textured soils, the observation 
has been made that the pH value of fthe Bi horizon was lower than 
that of the As. Such a profile has been described by Lyon and Buck- 
man {10) and has caused some comment, because one naturally 
considers the A horizon to be more thoroughly leached than the B 
horizon and hence that it should be more acid. 

Two such profiles from the Adirondack section were sampled . They 
were both strongly podzolized soils, oi^inating from coarse sandy 
glacial outwash. Forest stands predominating in red spruce covered 
the sites. The organic-mattei* content of the Bi horizon averaged 
2S.3 percent, that of the Aj horizon only 1.69 percent; thus they were 
pronounced humus Podzols. The samples were analyzed for the 
same properties as for the profiles beneath the different stands. The 
results are reported in table 4. 


Table 4. — Average values for exchange capacity, exchangeable hydrogen, exchange- 
able bases, percentage base saturation, pH values, apparent pK values, and loss 
on ignition for two Podzol profiles derived from glacial ouhcash 


Horizon 

Exchange 
capacity 
per 100 
gm 

Exchange- 
able hydro- 
gen per 
100 gm 

Exchange- 
able bases 
per lOfl 
gm 

Base 

satura- 

tion 

pH 

Ap- 

panmt 

pK 

Loss on 
ignition 

As <H layer) 

Milli- 

' (quivaUnts 1 

1 me 

equivalents 
114 2 

JV/iHi- 

equiraknts 

20.4 

Percent 

18.8 

3. 65 

4. 3S 

Percent 

70.0 

As 

; 3.35 

2.67 

.08 

20.3 

4 56 

6. 25 

1.69 

Bi 

; 71.3 

63.8 

17.5 

24 5 

406 

4 55 

i 28.3 

Bj 

41.9 

3a7 

9.2 

21.9 

4 68 

5.22 

14.9 

C 

3.7 

3.2 

.5 

13.5 

461 

6.41 

1 2.4 


In figiu’e 7 are curves showing the trends for hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion, apparent pK values, and percentage base saturation. 

Instead of the usual correlation between hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration and percentage base saturation, it was found that when the 
hydrogen-ion concentration increased, the percentage base saturation 
usually went down, and when they did increase together the increase in 
hydrogen-ion concentration was correspondingly greater than that 
for percentage base saturation. The apparent pK values showed the 
rea^n for tms. The apparent pK value of the As horizon showed a 
decided increase over that of the Ao horizon. The pH value also 
increased about 1 pH unit. The percentage base satoation, how- 
ever, increased only from 18.8 to 20.3 percent. The apparent pK 
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value dropped agaiu in the Bi horizon, and the percentage base satu- 
ration actually increased from 20.3 in the Ao horizon to 24.5 in spite 
of the reduction in pH value from 4.56 to 4.06. It is the wiiter^s 
belief that the difference in apparent pK value between the Ao and 
Bi horizons explains the occurrence of a lower hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in the illuvial than m the eluvial horizon. The stronger acids 
in the Bi horizon can bmd more bases at a lower pH value than can 
the weaker acids in the Ao horizon. All the profiles studied have 
consistently shown a greater degree of base saturation in the Bi 
horizon than in the respective Ao horizon regardless of the pH values. 
One would expect a lower hydrogen-ion concentration in the Bj only 
in profiles which have a high accumulation of organic matter in the 
horizon and which have a very low inorganic-exchange capacity. 

DISCUSSIOX OF RESULTS 

The high content of exchangeable bases as well as the high percent- 
age base saturation in the surface soil associated with the hardwood 



FiGrRB 7. — Hydrogen-ion concentration, apparent pK values, and percentage 
base saturation for the sandy, glacial out wash, Podzol profiles. 

stands was the most conspicuous influence of forest type upon the 
exchangeable cations m the soil. The fact that all the B and C 
horizons w^ere so similar in this respect leads one to believe that the 
influence was truly associated with the forest type. It has been 
showTi by several workers (<5, Jjf, 13) that the calcium content of 
the tree leaves of different species may vary a great deal. That this 
calcium is important in influencing tte pH value of the surface soil 
has also been demonstrated (4; 5, Ip)- In order to determine what 
relationsliip exists between the caiciunx content of the foliage of the 
trees and the exchangeable bases in the soil, leaf samples were secured 
from these trees in September 1938 and were analyzed for total calcium. 
Since the crown area of the trees is important in determining the 
amoimt of litter deposited and since basal area is closely correlated 
with crown area, the diameters of all trees in a circular area comprising 
0.1 acre immediately surrounding the soil pit were taken and the 
data were expressed as percentage basal area by species. These 
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values were multiplied by the percentage calcium content of the foliage 
of each species, the summation of which gave an empirical figure that 
represented the relative amount of calcium deposited on a particular 
area. These data are presented in table 5. 

Table 5. — Proportion of the hasal area of the 0.1 acre immediately surrounding the 
soil pit occupied by the different species along with the calcium content of the 
foliage and the relative amount of calcium added to the soil 


! 

1 

1 

Type and species | 

Propor- 

tion 

total 

basal 

area 

occu- 

pied 

Calcium 

content 

of 

foliage 

Relative 

amount 

of 

calcium 
added 
to the 
soil! 

Htirdwood; ■ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Sugar, maple 

41.3 

1.30 

58. 5 

Basswood 

23.2 

2.82 

h,*!. 2 

Beech 

20.1 

. 75 

15.1 

Yellow birch— 

8.9 

1.34 

11.7 

Red spruce- — 

0 





0 



Balsam fir 

n 




R^‘d maplft 

n 



American elm. 

1.9 

2. no 

3.8 

AVhite ash 

AO 

1,91 

j 8.8 

Relative 


1 


amount of 




calcium 


1 


added to 




soil 



103.1 



1 " 


Spruce-hardwood: 




Sugar maple... 1 

39.9 

1.01 

40.4 

Basswood 

0 



Beech 

24.0 

.00 

14.4 

Yellow birch... 

27 2 

1.27 

34.5 

Red spruce 

2!i 

1 .87 

1.8 

Hemlock 

rt .3 

i .75 

4.7 

Balsam fir 

2 

1 .90 

.2 

Red maple ... . 

Si 

.95 

.3 

American elm. 

0 




Type and species 

Propor- 

tion 

total 

basal 

area 

occu- 

pied 

Calcium 

content 

of 

foliage 

Relative 

amount 

of 

calcium 
added 
to the 
soili 

S pruce-hardwood— 
continued 

AYhite ash 

Relative 
amount of 
calcium 
added to 
soil 

Percerd 

0 

Percent 

Percent 



90.3 

Spruce: 

Sugar maple.--' 
Basswood-. .. 
Beech 



ft 

0 

5. ft i 
25.4 
01.3 
2.1 
3.2 
3.0 

0 

0 





.03 

1.21 

.85 

.71 

.90 

.81 

3.1 
27.9 
52. 1 
1.0 
3.1 
2.6 

Yellow birch... 

Red spruce 

Hemlock 

Balsam fir 

Red mai-de 

American elm. 
White ash 



R e 1 .a t i V e 
amount of 
calcium 
added to 
soil 





90.3 


1 



I Obtained by multiplying the percentage basal area by the figuies for c^alciuni content of fclirge. 


The relative value of 163.1 for the hardwood stand is very much 
larger than the values of 96.3 and 90.3 for the spruce-hardwood and 
spruce stands. The low value for the spruce-hardwood stand as 
compared with the hardwood stand was caused by the absence on the 
form.er area of such high-calcium species as basswood, American ehn, 
and white ash. In addition, the trees of the same species tended to 
absorb considerably more calcium on the hardwood sites. Tlvis was 
especially true with respect to sugar maple. Although exchangeable 
calcium was not determined on many samples, preliminary results, as 
well as those obtained by other workers, indicated that exchangeable 
calcium represented from 75 to 90 percent of the total bases. 

These calculations assume, of course, that the trees deposited 
amounts of litter in proportion to their basal areas and hence can 
only be considered as rough estimates. But the trend is doubtless 
well indicated by the figures. The data in table 5 show the fallacy 
of the common assumption that the foliage of all hardwoods W a 
high calcium content as compared with that of coniferous trees. 
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The results obtained in tliis study tie in with previous studies made 
in the same section. Hopldns ® has recently shovm that the concen- 
tration of tree roots is highly correlated with the moisture equivalent 
and percentage loss on ignition of these same soils. Donahue " has 
demonstrated the greater productivity of the hardwood sites as com- 
pared with the spruce-hardwood and spruce areas. Heimburger (7) 
has shown that the soils under this hardwood type nitrify much more 
than do soils under the other two types. It is the writer^s opinion 
that these differences in productivity are caused largely by the influ- 
ence of the type of litter deposited annually. 

The question naturally arises, however, as to why different forest 
types occur on soils presumably identical at the end of the last glacial 
epoch. This is a moot question, to which there are several possible 
answers: 

(1) The distribution of the trees may have been accidental origi- 
nally, but once established they continued to reproduce themselves 
and made the site more or less favorable, depending on the species 
present. 

(2) There may be difterences in the soil characteristics which have 
not been discovered, as yet. 

(3) The water conditions as determined by topography may have 
been influential in determining the distribution of tree species. 

This last point seems to be rather likely, although it has not been 
proved. Observation of some 20 soil pits in the Aclirondacks during 
the season of 1938, which happened to be an exceptionally wet one, 
revealed that the pits in the luirdwood sites always had a certain 
amount of moving ground water passing through them, and that 
during extremely rainy spells a free water table was present on top 
of the compact C horizon. This situation did not prevail on the 
spruce-hardwood or spruce sites. At no time was there a perched 
water table in the soils in these sites. There were no apparent 
differences in permeability of the parent material. The influence 
evidently arose from the topographical features of the areas, the hard- 
wood sites always being situated near the base of a long slope, \rith 
an opportunity for extra water to move down the hillside. If extra 
water is available on these sites during wet periods, in all probabilitv 
the areas would not suffer so seriously dining dry periods. This 
point needs further study. But if such is the case, the difference in 
species composition might be due to the fact that during periods of 
drought some of the more exacting species such as basswood, white 
ash, and even sugar maple were eliminated from the sites where 
sufficient water did not exist. It should be mentioned here that the 
spruce-type profile was not a very characteristic one, because the 
majority of the spruce stands in the Adirondacks occur on either 
lighter-textured soils and/or soils that are poorly drained and have a 
high, stagnant water table. Therefore the foregoing discussion 
applies more particularly to the hardwood and spruce-hardwood 
types. 

6 Hopkins, H. T. root distribution op trees in the Adirondack region. M. S. thesis, Cornell 
TJniv. 1939. 

• Donahue, R. L. forest growth and soil morphology in the central Adirondack region. Ph. 
D. thesis, Cornell Univ. 1939. (In preparation.) 
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SUMMARY 

On soils of similar geological origin, the sugar inaple-beech-yello\r 
birch forest type produced a soil type which, in the surface layers, 
was less podzolized, had a higher pH value, and a larger percentage 
base saturation than soil profiles beneath stands of the red spruce — 
sugar maple — beech type, or the red spruce type. The differences 
between the latter two types were small. 

Evidence is submitted to indicate that the cause of these differences 
was associated \nth the calcium content of the foliage of the trees. 

A liigh correlation existed between total exchange capacity and per- 
centage loss on ignition. Percentage base saturation and pH value 
were highly correlated when soils of similar organic matter content 
were compared. 

The apparent pK values of the various horizons indicated that the 
soil organic matter had a lower apparent pK value than that of the 
mineral soil. The values were somewhat higher for the hardwood pro- 
files, indicating that weaker acids \vere involved. 

The lower apparent pK value of organic matter and hence the 
higher percentage base saturation at a given hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion, explained why it was possible to have a lowrer pH value in the 
Bi horizon than in the Ao horizon of a humus podzol profile. 
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RETENTION OF SOME PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS BY 
SOILS AS SHOWN BY SUBSEQUENT PLANT GROWTH' 

By John P. Conead 

Associate agrono^nist, California Agricultural Experiment Siatioii 

INTRODUCTION 

That soils strongly retain the orthophosphates is well recognized. 
These phosphates applied in dry condition move only very short 
distances ydth percolating waters. Applied in solution as in labora- 
tory studies or under field conditions in the hrigation %vater, the 
orthophosphate ions are removed from solution and retained by the 
solid phase of the soil. Little is known, however, of the reactions of 
many other phosphorus compounds with the soil. 

In connection with other studies in progress, it became desirable to 
know approximately how much certain organic phosphorus compounds 
were retained by soils and to ascertain the effect of each on plant 
growth. Orthophosphates as well as other inorganic phosphorus 
compounds were included for comparison. 

METHODS 

The usual method of attack in this type of investigation is to study 
by chemical analysis each compound in turn, its reaction with the soil, 
and then to determine its physiological reaction on plant growth as 
a separate test, later correlating the findings from the tw^o types of 
tests. A more direct method was used, however, which placed its 
main reliance upon the physiological reaction of the plant. This 
method, described by Conrad and Adams (S),^ is illustrated in figure 1. 
The plants by their enhanced growth showed the position of the phos- 
phorus retained from a percolating solution by a soil deficient in 
phosphorus, if the compound in question was beneficial. If the 
compound was toxic, reduced growth was one criterion of retention 
used. The cations, calcium and sodium, it is assumed in these studies 
contributed little or nothing to the beneficial or toxic properties of 
the compounds tested. 

Two lots of soils deficient in phosphorus were used in these experi- 
ments: Yolo subsoil (a loamy fine sand), C-ll, collected at a depth 
of 4 to 8 feet from Yolo fine "sandy loam on the south bank of Putah 
Creek, University Farm, near Davis, Calif. (4); and Aiken loam, C-22, 
a surface saniple from near Paradise, Calif. (IS). 

Each 4-mch pot, previously coated with asplialtum paint, was 
provided with a square of waxed paper to cover the hole. Dry soil 
(400 gm. per pot) was then added to each. The three pots of each 
column were stacked with the bottom one nesting in the drainage 
can (No. 2K caimery tin also painted on the inside to prevent rusting) 
and with the consecutive pots held apart by a cannery tin top punched 

> Beecived for publication Apr, 17, 1939. Investigations of the Division ci Agronomy, California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Davis, Calif. The analyses reported herein were made by R. E. XI aide. 
Division of Agronomy. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 517. 
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■with, a large hole (fig. 1). The reservoirs shown were not used in 
seeming the data for tables 1 and 2 ; but they were employed for later 
studies. In the early work the solutions in question were poured 
into the top pots in successive amounts as percolation progressed. 

In the comparisons made below it is assumed that practically an 
equal amoxmt of liquid was retained by each pot in a given column. 
To test the validity of this assumption, pots were weighed both before 
and after percolation, and the leachings measured before being dis- 
carded or stored for analysis. Table 1 summarizes these data and 
gives estimates of their statistical significance. The anaount of water 
held by a soil may, as noted elsewhere {11, f. 16), continue to increase 



Figure 1. — Retention of the phosphorus from percolating solutions. At A 
the solution being tested slowly dripped from the reservoir above, dowm upon the 
column of 4:-mch pots (1,2, and 3), each containing 400 gm. of dry soil (Aiken 
loam) deficient in phosphorus. After percolation the pots in the column were 
taken down and subsequently cropped to milo. Equal amounts of nitrogen 
were added to each pot in the test during the grovrth period. The three pots 
at jB were percolated wdth distilled water, those at C with a solution of 
Na2HP04. 


for several hours^ as wetting of the aggregates with excess water con- 
tinues. This principle explains why the water held by the middle 
pots was a few percent higher than that held by , the bottom pots. 
Undoubtedly the top pots held a little more than the middle ones 
originally, but because of evaporation from their unprotected sur- 
faces, the amount is unknown. With the Aiken soil in the heated 
greenhouse, greater evaporation would be expected from the top pots 
than with the Yolo soil, columns of which were percolated in the 
unheated head house. The water held by the top pots in these experi- 
ments was evidently less than 10 percent more than that held by the 
bottom ones. 
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1 . — Amount of percolating solution retained hy the soil in the pots of the 

columns 


Item 


Yolo sub- , AikcB loam 
soil C-Il I C-22 


Columns 

Solution added per column. 
5 olution retained; 

Pet No. 1, top-__ 

Pot No. 2, middle 

Pot No. 3, bottom 

Lieachings, bottom pots 

Accounted for: 

Milliliters 

Percent- 


.number-. : 

IS ' 

39 

milliliter.. ; 

4G5 ' 

075 

.-.grams. J 

145 : 

198 

do ! 

'■ 142 

2 209 

do ! 

137 ! 

199 

do-...; 

20 i 

32 

i 

444 ; 

638 

i 

95.0 [ 

94.5 


; Statistically different from the value below it. P=0.Ql (5, p. 112 ) . 
i Statistically different from the value above or below it. P much less than 0.01 (5, p. 112}. 


The phosphorus compounds used and the grades were as follows: 

Calcium orthophosphate primary, Ca(H2P04)2.H20; c. p. 

Sodium orthophosphate primary, NaH2P04.H20; c. p. 

Sodium orthophosphate secondary, Na2HP04.12H20; c. p. 

Sodium pyrophosphate, Na4P2O7.10H2O; c. p. 

Metaphosphoric acid, HPOs — glacial sticks 
Sodium hypophosphite, Nr.H2PO2.H2O; c. p. 

Calcium glycerophosphate; N. F, 

Sodium phosphite, Na2HP03.5H20 
Sodium hypophosphite; N. F. V. 

Calcium hypophosphite; N. F. 

Sodium glj^cerophosphate 
Sodium ^-glycerophosphate 
Triethyl phosphate, (C2H5)3P04 

Sodium nucleate (stock solution) was made by dissolving S.Ol gm. of 
yeast nucleic acid in 62.5 ml. of M/2 NaOH and diluting to a liter. 


EXPERIMENTS 

The results of the first tests are reported in table 2. All phosphorus- 
containing solutions reported therein contained 2 milligram-atoms 
of phosphorus for each column of three pots. Since railo {Sorghum 
vulgare Pers.) seed had been j)lanted in the dry soil, germination 
started with percolation. During the growth period 5 milligram- 
atoms of nitrogen as urea were added to each pot of the Yolo subsoil, 
and a total of 9 milligram-atoms as (Ca(N 03)2 and urea to each pot 
of the Aiken loam. As soon as practicable the plants were tliinned 
to six per pot. For the Yolo soil the leachings from each column 
were analyzed for total phosphorus. Only traces were found in any, 
except from the Ca(H2P02)2 columns. Here a solution containing 
4.3 milligram-atoms of phosphorus per liter was added at the top, 
and the leachings at the bottom contained 3.14 milligram-atoms per 
liter. After 48 days for the Yolo sod and 38 for the Aiken, the green 
crops were harvested, weighed, dried at about 80® C. for 48 hours, 
and reweighed. The averages of triplicate cultures are reported in 
table 2. 
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Table 2, — Retention of phosphorus from various percolating solutions by phos- 
phorus-deficient soils in columns of 4-inch pots as shown by the subsequent average 
yield of triplicate cultures of inilo 

YOLO SUBSOIL (A LOaMY FINE SAND), C-11 


Y'ield per pot (grains) from percolating solution indicated 


p V- 

Pot No. 

Control, H 2 O 
(distilled) 

Ca(H2P02)2, N. F. 

Calcium glycero- 
phosphate 

Ca(H2P04»2. c. p. 


■\Vet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

1, Top 

8. 94 

1.46 

4.44 

1 0.63 

14. 53 

2 2.48 

3 19. 11 

3.28 

2, Middle ... 

S. 61 

1.50 

4.98 

2.63 

15.26 

2 2. 60 

9.88 

1.66 

3, Bottom 

8. 63 

1. 57 

5.79 

2 .81 

13.04 

2 2.31 

8.81 

1.51 


AIKEN LOAM, C-22 



Control, HjO 
(distilled) 

CaaT2P02)2, N. F. 

Calcium glycero- 
phosphate 

Phytiu 

T 'T'op 

4.08 

0.84 

3.43 

0.69 

14. 30 

3 2.70 

3. 78 


0. 73 

2, Middle 

3.87 

.81 

4.01 

,79 

3.05 

,64 

3. 60 


.72 

3 ' Bottom 

4. 27 

.89 

3.36 

.68 

4.23 

.92 

3. 90 


.78 




NaTIoPO^, e. p. 

NaHP 04 , C. p. 

Na 4 P 207 , c. p. 

NasHPO.^ 

1, Ton 

15. 71 

3 2.87 

18.07 

3 3. 61 

10.31 
3. 77 

* 1.87 

3. 54 


0. 63 

2, Middle. 

4.50 

.91 

4.08 

.77 

.74 

4. 30 


.72 

3, Bottom 

4.57 

.96 

3.91 

.76 

3.90 

.82 

4.63 


.85 





NaH2P02, N. F. 

Sodium glycero- 
phosphate 

Sodium ^ glycero- 
phosphate 

Sodium nneleate 

1, Top.. 

3.09 

3 0. 57 

10.06 

* 1.79 

10. 12 
3.87 

* 1 77 

8.50 


1. 47 

2, Middle 

4.28 

.80 

4,06 

.76 

.71 

4.46 

3 46 


.87 

’Rnltnni 

4.09 

,76 

4.45 

.84 

3.85 

.77 


76 






1 Statistically different from the control: P lies between 0.05 and 0.01 {5, p. 114 ) . 

J Statistically different from the control; P=0.01 or less (^, p. 114 ) . 

» Statistically different from the value below it; P=0,01 or less {6, p. IIS). 

< Statistically different from the value below it; P lies between 0.05 and 0.01 (5, p. IIS) . 

The Yolo soil retained the hypophosphite ion to only a slight 
degree, as shown by the toxic condition that extended rather uni- 
fonnly throughout the soil column, each pot yielding significantly 
less than the control. The analyses of the leachings as reported in 
the text above are in agreement with this view. The phosphorus of 
the glycerophosphates penetrated significantly through the columns 
of the Yolo soil and into the bottom pots, but not sufficiently to 
evidence any increase of phosphorus in the leachings. The phos- 
phorus of calcium orthophosphate was retained in the top pots. 

From the Aiken loam columns as reported in table 2, the leachings 
were measured but not analyzed. Phytin, Ca(H2P02)2, and Na^HPOs 
gave no significant differences from the controls. On the other hand, 
NaHaPOi ^ve a significantly lower yield in the top pots than in the 
pots next below. The phosphorus of NaH2P04, Na2HP04, Na4P207, 
and the sodium glycerophosphates as well as that of sodium nucleate 
was retained in the top pots by the Aiken soil, since significantly 
higher yields were secured there. 
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Some of the results given in table 2 were not decisive. If a chemical 
containing phosphorus gives an increase on a soil deficient in that 
element, it may be inferred that the phosphorus therein is responsible 
for the increase even though the chemical is not liigUy purified. When 
a phosphorus compound not of a highly refined grade gives a decrease 
on such a soil, we cannot so readily infer that the phosphorus com- 
pound is responsible, since the toxicity may be caused by some im- 
purity of a highly toxic nature. For the work reported in table 2, 
hypophosphite of c. p. grade was not available; but some was secured 
for the work reported in later tables. 

^ Other chemicals giving somewhat inconclusive results were used in 
higher concentrations than before, and the amoimts of the perco- 
lating solutions increased to give ample leachings for analytical work. 
For growth reported in table 3, 10.4 milligram-atoms of nitrogen 
were added to each pot as mixed calcium, magnesium, and sodium 
nitrates. 

Table 3. — Retention of the phosphorus from various percolating solutions by pkos- 
phorus^deficient soils as shown hy the subsequent yield of milo and the amount 
of phosphorus absorbed hy the plants 


[Each value in the table is the average of triplicate cultures and analyses] 


Pot No. 

Water 

Yolo subsoil, C-n 

Aiken loam, C-22 

Yield weights 

Phos- 

Phos- 

phorus 

in 

crop 

Yield weights 

1 crop 

Wet 

Dry 

phorus, 

dry 

Wet 

Dry 

1, Top - 

2, Middle 

.3, Bottom 

Leachings (milligram-atoms of P per 

Hter)— - 

Grams 
4. 21 
.3. 95 
3.86 

Qrams 

0.89 

.80 

.80 

.006 

Percent 

0.06 

.057 

.06 

^fim’ 

grams 

0.54 

.46 

.48 

Grams 
3.38 
3.63 
3. 55 

Grams 

0.C8 

.73 

.75 

.006 

Percent 

0.06 

.065 

.06 

Mua- 

grams 

0.41 

.48 

.45 

L Top 

2, Middle 

3, Bottom 

Leachings (milligram-atoms of P per 

liter) 


— 



" " ' 

! 

■ 

Phytin, 4 1 milligram-atoms 

2 8.94 
4.00 
4.05 

3 1.44 
,84 
.84 

.03 

0.17 

.09 

.07 

2 2.45 
.76 
.58 

4.96 
3.22 
3. 31 

0.94 

.65 

.66 

. 0 . 

0.08 

.07 

.0*i5 

0.75 
. 45 
.43 

1, Top — 

2, Middle 

3, Bottom 

Leachings (milligram-atoms of P per 

liter) - 






HP03,81 

NaH 2 P 02 , c. p., 41 

4.47 
9. 68 
4. 18 

0,75 

1,41 

.88 

3.03 

0.21 

.197 

.08 

1. 58 

1 1. 78 
.70 

3.66 
3. 72 
3,76 

0.62 

.66 

.73 

3.006 

0.11 

.10 

.055 

0.68 

2.66 

.40 

1, Top - 

2, Middle- 

3, Bottom. 

Leachings (milligram-atoms of P per 

liter) __ 





i 

Na 4 P 207 , c. p., 41 

Ca{H2P04)2 C. p., 4 1 

17.72 

3.80 

4.11 

11.28 

.79 

.83 

8 .02 

0.33 

.07 

.07 

14.23 

.65 

.58 

124.73 

3.79 

4,05 

13.23 

.78 

.81 

8,006 

0.30 

-07 

.07 

19,69 

.55 

,67 









1 Milligram-atoms of phosphorus. 

s Statistically greater than the value below it. P=0.01 or less (5, p. 112) . 

® Statistically greater than the value below it. P lies between 0.05 and 0.01 (5, p. US). 
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Just before harvest, it was evident _ that the growth of the test 
plants alone would not conclusively give the location of the phos- 
phorus in all the colunms. In the most inconclusive cases the plants 
were weighed, dried, weighed, and then analyzed for total phos- 
phorus. The results are reported in table 3 as “Phosphorus in crop.’ ' 
The concentration of phosphorus in the leachings is also given. In 
all cases reported in table 3 except the controls, the concentration of 
phosphorus in the leachings was not greater than 0.5 percent of that 
in the percolating solution. 

The Yolo soil retained the phosphorus of phytin and of ]Sra 4 P 207 
in the top pots. The phosphorus of metaphosphoric acid, HPOs, 
penetrated in statistically significant quantities to the second pot, 
with a suggestion of penetration to the third, as shown by the analyses 
of the crops grown on them. The growdh from the top pot was prac- 
tically equal to that with distilled water and was less than half that 
of the second pot. The yield alone is not a true criterion of the loca- 
tion of the phosphorus.* There is no rational means by which all 
the phosphorus could pass through the top pot and become concen- 
trated in the middle one. The most obvious explanation is that 
either hydrogen ions or metaphosphate ions or the resultant products 
of the reactions of each or both in the soil were retained in sufficient 
quantity in the top pot to just balance the toxic and beneficial effects. 

Table 4, — Eeienlion of the phosphorus from various percolating solutions by phos- 
phorus-deficient soils as shown by the subsequent green growth of milo and the 
phosphorus content of the leachings collected from the bottom of the columns 

YOLO SUBSOIL, C-ll 


Yield per pot (grams) from percolating solution indicated • 


Pot No. 

i H 2 O 2 

NajHPOjZ 

(12.9) 

NaHjPOs* 

(8.45) 

(CzmhvOii 

(12.9) 

H20 4 

(C2H5)3P04 * 

1 

0.97 ; L&i 

.. i _ 

1, Top 

4 21 

s 1. 45 

60.68 

1 

6 0.00 

4.22 

1 

2. 54 ! 6 f 0. 1«-' 

2, Middle 

3.95 

».98 ! 

6.61 ; 

8.00 1 

4.2,5 

2.46 1 6 3.73 

3. Bottom 

3.86 

«1.25 i 

6.74 

6.32 

3. 97 

4. 00 j 2. 19 

Leachings per liter 

1.006 

12.9 

16.3 

1. 022 


I 



1 




1 


AIKEN LOAM, C-22 


Pot No. j 

HiO* 

Na2HP03 6 
(8.9) 

HPO»» 

(8.9) 

(C3H5)3P04 1 

(8.9) 

H 2 O 4 

(C2H5)3P04* 

1 0.67 j 3 . 3s 

1, Top 1 

2, Middle 

3, Bottom 

Leachings 3 >er liter 

3.38 

3.63 

3.55 

1.006 

6 8 1. 72 
3.65 
3.68 
1.006 

7 11. 41 
3.72 
2.41 

60.00 

6.00 

6,00 

1.29 

2.29 
2, 37 
2. 17 

1 

2.06 ! 
1.92 
1.92 

6 0.88 
^ 1, iO 
6 1. 16 



i 




I As mOiigram-atoms of phosphorus per liter. 

> Mixed calcium, magnesltim, and sodium nitrates added; 10.4 mflligram-atoms of nitrogen per pot. 

* Mixed nitrates added; 10.0 milligram -atoms of nitrogen per pot. 3 pots each for Yolo subsoil averaged 
2.05 gm, and for Aiken loam, 2.41 gm. These received no phosphorus and were not subject to percolation, 
but otherwise were treated like those r^rted above. 

« Mixed nitretes added: 7.4 milligram-atoms of nitrogen per pot. In this series of tests 1 column of each 
soil was percolated with HiO; 2 with thelower and 3 with the higher concentrations of (CsH»)aP04 (triethyi 
phosphate). All other values Sn this table are the average of triplicate cultures and analyses. 

» StatistScaHy different from the control; P lies between 0.05 and 0,01 (5, p. It 4), 

* Sta&tiealiy diStorent from the control; P=»0.0l or less (5, p. 

f Statistically different from the value below it; F-0.01 or less <5, p. US). 

» Btatistica31y different from the value below it; Plies between 0,05 and 0,01 (5, p. lU). 
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Aiken loam did most obviously retain the phosphorus of phytin, 
but m a foim only slightly, if at all, accessible to the test plants. 
The yields of the top pots, however, just failed to be significantly 
higher than those of the iniddle ones (P= about 0.06). The c. p. 
grade of NaH2P02 did not significantly show its toxicity for milo on 
Aiken loam. The analyses of the plants, however, gave significant 
e-sudence that the phosphorus of this compoimd had penetrated into 
the second pot of the column. 

In table 4 the data for Na2HP03 and NaH2P02 ’4\'ith the Yolo soil 
and for the Na2HP03 "Ruth the Aiken soil were obtained at the same 
time as those for table 3. Subsequent trials, as reported in table 4, 
were with various concentrations of triethyl phosphate on both soils 
and with HPO3 on Aiken loam. Some of the responses in growth to 



Figuee 2. — Eetention of phosphorus from various solutions by Yolo subsoil, 
C-ll. Enhanced growth in some eases and reduced growth" in others were 
important criteria of retention (cf . tables 3 and 4) . 

various pliosphorus-containiag solutions reported in tables 3 and 4 
are shown in figure 2 for Yolo subsoil and in figure 3 for Aiken loam. 

The evidence shows that the phosphorus of Na2HP03 was retained 
to some extent by the Yolo soil, since the concentration of phosphorus 
in the leachings was but 25 percent of that of the original solution. 
The phosphorus of NaH2P02 was retained hardly at all. The toxicity 
of Na2HP03 and NaH2P02 extended significantly down through the 
soil columns. 

With Aiken loam the evidence indicates that most of the Na2HP03 
was retained in the top pot. The phosphorus of HPO3 did not sig- 
nificantly penetrate beyond the top pot, though there was a suggestion 
(P==0.2) that some had reached the middle pot. Triethyl phosphate 
was retained to a certain extent by both soils, but somewhat more 
strongly by the Yolo soil. It was, furthermore, toxic to plant growth 
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— more so on the Aiken then on the Yolo soil, especially with the 
highest concentrations used. 

DISCUSSION 

Table 5 gives an estimate of the final percentage distribution of the 
phosphorus of the original percolating solution, assiuning that the 
solvent was distributed in four equal parts among the three pots and 
the leacliings. Increases and decreases in yield, the analyses of the 



Figuke 3. — Retention of phosphorus from various percolating solutions by Aiken 
loam, C-22. Retention is judged in part by the enhanced or reduced growth 
of milo in the top pots (cf, tables 3 and 4). The lot of Aiken soil used for 
sodium glycerophosphate and for the corresponding controls received a slightly 
different nutritional treatment. The top, middle, and bottom pots of the 
controls averaged for green weights 4.40, 4.77, and 4.81 gm. respectively, 
while those for the sodium glycerophosphate averaged 18.34, 4.88, and 4.54 
gm, respectively. The yields from the top pots of the sodium glycerophosphate 
columns differed from the others very significantly. None of the other dif- 
ferences, however, were significant. 

leachings, and the principle that no pot could retain a higher percent- 
age of the original phosphorus than a pot above it in the same column 
were used as bases_ of ^timation. Undoubtedly, reestimating of the 
data would result in slightly different figures in a few cases, but the 
relationships would not be materially changed. The possibility of 
more accurately estimating the location of the phosphorus compounds, 
by increasing me number of pots in the column was not explored in 
this study. 
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Table 5. — Summary of retention data as estimated final percentage distribution of 
the phosphorus of the original solutions 


Percentage retention of phosphorus by— 


Chemical source 


Yolo subsoU, C-11 


Aiken loam, C-22 



Pot 
No. 1 

Pot 
No. 2 

Pot 
No. 3 

In 1 
I each- 
in gs 

Pot 

No.l 

Pot 
No. 2 1 

Pot 
No. 3 1 

In 

leach- 

ings 

NaH2P02 

28 

26 

24 

22 

70 

30 

0 

0 

Na2HP03 — 

40 

30 

23 

7 

90 

10 

0 

0 

HPO 3 .. 

75 

25 

0 

0 

90 

10 

0 

0 

Na4P207 

100 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Na2HP04 





100 

0 

0 

0 

NaH2P04 





100 

0 

0 

0 

Ga(H2P04)3 

100 

0 

0 

6 

i 100 

0 

0 

0 

Glycerophosplaates 

38 

36 

26 

0 

i 100 

0 

0 

0 

Phytin 

100 


0 

0 

100 


0 

0 

Triethyl phosphate 

45 

35 

20 

0.1 

! 43 

35 

21 

1 1 

Sodium nucleate 





90 

10 

0 

0 







1 

1 

1 


In seeking to discover the mechanisms by which the different 
phosphorus-containing units are retained one should consider the 
following factors: 

(1) Precipitation in the soil . — If the anions of the percolating solu- 
tion form a very difficultly soluble salt with any cations that might be 
liberated from the soil colloids and made soluble by exchange with the 
cations of the original solution, precipitation would be expected. 
Although many salts are theoretically possible, from a practical stand- 
point few besicles the calcium and magnesium salts require attention. 
Since no hypophosphites are insoluble, the fact that the phosphorus 
was nearly equally divided in the Yolo subsoil would be expected. 
Since the hypophosphites were retained rather strongly by the Aiken 
soil, some other mechanism must be sought. Calcium and magnesium 
phosphites are only slightly soluble. From a qualitative standpoint, 
then, some of the retention of phosphites mighty be by precipitation. 
Since the Yolo soils are neutral and the Aiken soils are distinctly acid 
(about pH 5.8), it is dfficult to explain the greater retention of phos- 
phites by the .^ken soil on the basis of precipitation alone. Calcium 
metaphosphate is difficultly soluble, whereas the magnesixmi salt is 
soluble. Retention might be expected from the formation of the 
calcium salt by cationic exchange. The same might be said for the 
pyrophosphates and orthophosphates. 

Since none of the glycerophosphates likely to be formed in the soil 
are insoluble, the strong retention of the phosphorus of glycerophos- 
phates by the Aiken soil must be explained on other grounds. 

Phytin, the calcium (sometimes some magnesium is present) salt of 
phytic acid, is soluble. Nucleic acid itself is listed as insoluble in 
water (7), and magnesium nucleate is also given as insoluble. Reten- 
tion of the phosphorus of sodium nucleate, as shown by plant growth, 
might then be due to the formation of magnesium nucleate as the 
sodium exchanges with magnesium, a replaceable cation, 

Tiiethyl phosphate, an ester of ethyl alcohol and phosphoric acid, 
miscible with water in all j)roportions, would not have a chance, as 
far as we know, to form an insoluble salt if it remained unchanged. 
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(2) Adsorption or anionic exchange. — ^Undoubtedly, other major 
factors in the retention of the orthophosphate ions by soUs might be 
the phenomena of anionic exchange between the percolating solution 
and the solid phase of the soil and adsorption of the whole molecule 
by the solids in the soil as suggested by work reviewed by Kussell (9) 
and more clearly indicated by later evidence (1, £, 8). The data 
herein show some retention of the triethyl phosphate, an ester with- 
out ionic properties. Unless marked hydrolysis of this compound 
has taken place during percolation, this phenomenon suggests adsorp- 
tion of tins ester as whole molecules by the solid phase of the soil. 
To what extent the same types of phenomena were effective in causing 
retention of pyrophosphates, metaphosphates, phosphites, and hypo- 
phosphites is as yet unknown. If the hypophosphites remain as such, 
adsorption (or anionic exchange) seems to be the oiily process by 
wliich these phosphorus-bearing units cordd be retained. If such 
widely different compormds as hypophosphites (with Aiken loam) 
and orthophosphates with soils generally are adsorbed, one may sup- 
pose that compoiurds with intermediate properties could also be so 
retained. 

(3) Transformations to retainable chemical forms hy hydrolysis, 
oxidation, or other chemical change . — The possibility of the change from 
one form to another during the actual process of percolation cannot 
be neglected. If a mechanism for such a transformation (during the 
tinre when the solution itself is moving through the soil) exists in one 
soil and not in another, differences in behavior might necessarily 
result. More evidence is necessary before this factor can be given 
major consideration. The hypothesis that either the hypophosplntes 
or the phosphites are transformed to orthophosphates and retained 
as orthophosphates, seems imtenable because of the toxicity of the 
reduced forms of phosphorus as contrasted with the enhanced growth 
resulting from the phosphates, unless, of course, at the same time other 
toxic materials are formed thereby. 

Some readers may question whether the differences in retention of 
the various phosphorus compoimds foimd in these two soils may not 
be attributable to a difference in soil class since one is a loamy fine 
sand the other a loam, and the loam, which has a higher amount of 
colloid, is for the most part more retentive. Undoubtedly, this is a 
factor of importance. Two pieces of evidence point, however, to 
other factors as w’’ell. The much lighter soil, the Yolo, retained tri- 
ethyl j)hosphate more readily than did the Aiken soil, and the crop on 
the Yolo was less injured. Again, 75 percent of the glycerophos- 
phate was leached by Spencer and Stewart (fO) from a 7-inch depth 
of Las Vegas loam writh a 24-inch depth of water. This is the same 
type of behavior observed with the Yolo sod; but the Aiken sod, by 
retainiE^ the glycerophosphate in the top pot, seems to exemplify 
another type of behavior.® This difference in behavior may later 
be associated with a difference in the type of sod codoids or with other 
factors as yet not evaluated. 

a this maniiscript was being prepared a paper by Hilbert ei al (6) came to the writer’s attention. 

Using the methods of analytical chemistry on the leachings, they found differences to those here 

repor^ in the behavior of glycerophosphates on various sofls. The writer's Yolo subsoil, like their 
jStorfolK sandy loam and Las Vegas loam, retained the phosphorus of the glycerophosphates only weakly, 
whereas the A-iken loam, like thfeu Cecil clay loam^ retained it very strongly. 
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The data presented herein answer in a qualitative or semiqxianti- 
tative manner certain questions concerning the interaction of these 
phosphorus compounds with the soils studied. The evidence, how- 
ever, serves to raise many other questions, especially regarding the 
various mechanisms that may be responsible for the "results secured. 
Without a doubt, the reactions of each chemical vith the soil might 
very well be made the subject of a special detailed study. 

SUMMARY 

Each phosphorus compoimd in solution was allowed to percolate 
through a stack or column of three pots containing dry soil deficient 
in phosphorus. The volume of solution was sufficient to wet all the 
soil, but without great excess. If the compound was beneficial, 
the enhanced growth of the subsequent crop of milo was considered as 
evidence of retention; if toxic the reduced growth was one criterion 
of retention. Analyses of the crop and of the leachings were other 
criteria some limes used. 

Of the inorganic compounds tested, Yolo subsoil showed little 
retention of hypophosphites, but somewhat more for phosphites. The 
phosphorus of metaphosphoric acid reached the second pot, but that of 
the pyro- and orthophosphates was held in the top pots. The Aiken 
soil for the most part held each inorganic compound more strongly 
than did the Yolo, 

Of the organic compounds tested, the Yolo soil retained the phos- 
phorus of phytin in the top pot, but held back the glycerophosphates 
only slightly. The Aiken soil retained the phosphorus of nearly all 
these compounds as well as that of sodium nucleate, in the respective 
top pots. Triethyl phosphate, held back somewhat by both soils, 
was more strongly retained by the Yolo and was more toxic on the 
Aiken. 

The phosphites and hypophosphites were toxic to milo. The meta-, 
pyro-, and orthophosphates (if not too concentrated) and the glycero- 
phosphates were beneficial to both soils, with phytin beneficial on the 
Y^olo soil and sodium nucleate on the Aiken sod. 

The possible mechanisms by wliich the various compomids were 
retained are discussed, including chemical precipitation in the soil, 
either adsorption or anionic exchange or both, and chemical transfer* 
mations (during the actual process of percolation) to some other forms 
retained by the soil. 
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PRODUCTION OF GROWTH SUBSTANCE ON PEPTONE 
BROTH BY CROWN GALL BACTERIA AND RELATED 
NONGALL-FORMING ORGANISMS ^ 

By S. B. Locke, for7nerly research assistant in plant pathology^ A- J. Biker, prO'- 
fessor of plant pathology y and B. M. Duggar, professor of botany and plant 
pathology y Wisconsin Agricultural Experime7it Station 2 

INTRODUCTION 

The physiology of crown gall development has been the subject of 
numerous studies in the general field of pathological cell growth. The 
recent work with phytohormones has stimulated investigation about 
their relation to crown gall development. The ability of the crown 
gall organism, Phytomonas tumefaciens (Smith and Town.) Bergey et al, 
to produce growth substance when cultured on certain media (1, S, SY 
has been demonstrated, and more than the normal amount of growth 
substance vras found in gall tissue (5). Thus, the possibility that the 
growth substance, if produced abundantly in the tissues, may be the 
cause of the pathogenicity, as suggested, for example, by Nemec (12), 
Brown and Gardner (3), and Link, Wilcox, and Link (S), and as 
claimed by Berthelot and Amoiireux (1), appeared worth further 
study. 

The production of beta-indole-acetic acid in bacterial cultures is no 
recent discovery. Long before it was identified with a plant-growth 
substance (7) it was isolated from bacterial cultures by a number of 
workers (5, 15). Following the development of the Avena technique 
for quantitative estimation of this product (16) several workers under- 
took the study of growth-substance production by bacteria (;?, 14)* 
These investigations indicate that the ability to produce growth sub- 
stance in culture is widespread among such organisms. Thus it 
seemed that a study of the production of beta-indole-acetic acid by 
virulent crown gall bacteria in comparison with that by attenuated 
crown gall and nonpathogenic bacteria might shed light on the relation 
of this substance to pathogenicity. This paper, of which a pre- 
liminary report was given earlier (50), presents the results of experi- 
ments on the relative abilities of virulent crown gall bacteria, atten- 
uated crown gall, and Bacillus radiobacter Beij. and Van Deld. to 
produce growth substance in peptone broth. 

METHODS 

The organisms employed were the progeny of single-cell isolations. 
The virulent crown gall (A6) and attenuated crown gall (A6--6) are 
sister cultures obtained from a sii^le-cell virulent culture (4). The 
response of tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum Mill.) to inoculation 
with the attenuated culture is very slight, Wliile the responses of 
several other plants, e. g., Bryophyllum pinnaium (L.) Kurz, Kalanchoe 

1 Received for publication March 6, 1939. This work was supported in partly the International Cancer 
Research Foundation. Aid was received from the University of Wisconsin* Works Progress Administra- 
tion Natural Science Research Project. 

* The writers are indebted to Eugene Herrling for preparing the illustration. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 524. 
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daigremoniiana Haniet and Perrier, and Sedum spectabile Bor., are 
greater than that of tomato to the attenuated form, they are always 
much less than the response of the same hosts to the virulent cul- 
ture (11). Bacillus radiobacter (RSyl) was included because it re- 
sembles Phytomonasturaefaciens physiologically, but produces no over- 
growths whatsoever when inoculated into the plants mentioned above. 

The medium employed in the cultures of the organisms was made 
up as follows: Parke, t)avis’ Bacteriologic Peptone, 10 gm.; Armour's 
Beef Extract, 3 gm.; mannitol, 5 gm.; and distilled water, 1,000 cc. 
In one case (trial 3), 40 mg. of 1-tryptophane per liter was added. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration was adjusted to pH 7.0 with N/20 
NaOH and the medium was distributed in 250-cc. portions into l-liter 
Erlenmeyer flasks which were then plugged and sterilized for 1 hour 
at 15 pounds pressure. 

The flasks were seeded with a 3-mm. loopful from a 48-hour tube 
culture on the medium described. The cultures were carried in 
duplicate in each trial and two unseeded flasks served as controls. 
The cultures were incubated at laboratory temperature in all but the 
final trial, in which incubation was at 23^-24° C. ^ 

Determinations of growth substance were made in red light at 
23®-25° C. and over dO-percent relative humidity in accord with 
Went's standard technique (1 7 ) . Beginning shortly after seeding and 
extending through a period of 2 or three weeks, the samples were 
drawn at intervals aseptically from each flask. Without concentra- 
tion, each sample was mixed mth an equal volume of melted 3-percent 
agar and the mixture was poured into a mold 1 by 8 by 11 mm. from 
which 12 equal blocks wei'e cut. These were placed unilaterally on 
12 decapitated Arena coleoptiles which were prepared as follows: 
The oats, variety State's Pride, Pedigree 7-7, were placed in water at 
9 o’clock each morning. After 1 to 2 hours the water was poured off 
and the oats were hulled and placed,^ embryo up, upon an aluminum 
wire screen which covered a small dish filled with water so that the 
screen touched the surface of the water at all points. The seeds were 
allowed to germinate in red light at 23®-25° C. until the second morn- 
ing, when the coleoptiles were about 5 mm. long. They were then 
placed in glass holders, 12 to a rack, and, with their roots in water, 
were allowed to develop 1 day longer. At this time those having 
coleoptiles between 25 and 30 mm. in length were selected and decapi- 
tated about 2 mm. below the tip. Three hours later they were 
decapitated a second time and the first leaf was pulled loose from 
the base and left projecting about 5 mm. from the top of the decapi- 
tated coleoptile. The agar blocks containing the growth substance 
were placed on one side of the decapitated coleoptile, being sup- 
ported in this position by the projecting first leaf. Good contact 
between block and coleoptile stump was obtained by touching the 
bottom of the block with a small drop of water. Ninety minutes 
after applying the blocks a shadow print of each rack of coleoptiles 
was made. When growth substance- was present in the blocks the 
coleoptiles curved away from the side on which the block was applied 
because of the greater growth of that side of the coleoptUe. This 
curvature was measured on the shadow prints by means of a pro- 
tractor and the average curvature of 12 coleoptiles was taken as a 
meastoe of the growth substance present in a given preparation. 
In the final trial a standard solution of Ismown activity was employed 
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dsllj to determine the sensitivity of the coleoptiles on that particular 
day {IS, 17).. In this case it was possible to express the results in. 
gamma per liter of beta-indole-acetic acid. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The 4 trials reported in table 1 were made during a period extending 
from January 1 to September 17, 1938, and involved the use of 5,160 
coleoptiles. In eve^ trial, growth substance was produced in con- 
siderable quantity in aU three cultures, while curvatures obtained 
with the unseeded medium were relatively small. Differences among 
curvatures obtained with samples from the different cultures were too 
small to be considered significant.^ Since the rate of production and 
the time required to reach a maximum concentration were different 
in the several trials, the results of each series are discussed separately. 
The summary of data obtained in these trials are given in table 1. 
In addition to the 4 series mentioned above, 3 other trials were made 
involving the use of 2,112 coleoptiles. While these gave results 
paralleling those reported, they are omitted for the sake of brevity 
and because of slight modifications in procedure. 

Table 1. — Surnmary of 4 trials in which the production of growth substance on pep- 
tone broth by Bacillus radiohacter, attenuated crown gall bacteria, and virulent 
crown gall bacteria was determined 


Negative curvature obtained after indicated number of daysJ 
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1 Eacb figure represents the average of curvatures produced in 12 Arena coleoptiles. 


Trial 1 was begun January 31 and was completed February 24, 1938. 
Following a slight decrease in growth-substance curvatures from the 
third to the seventh day there was a gradual increase throughout the 
duration of the experiment, a maximum, of about —27® being reached 
on the twenty-fourth day after seeding, when the experiment was 
terminated. Curvatures produced by unseeded medium dropped to 
near —1® on the seventh day and remained there throughout the 
rest of the experiment except for the final determination, when a 
curvature of approximately —4® was obtained. 

Trial 2 was begun March 7 and concluded March 26. Growth- 
substance curvatures in all three cultures increased slowly during the 
first 3 days to about —7®, then rapidly until the sixth day to about 
—26®, and then very slowly imtil a maximum of about —30® was 
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reached on the nineteenth day when the experiment was terminated. 
The curvatures produced by the unseeded medium were close to —5° 
for the first 9 days, then gradually decreased to nearly 0° on the 
nineteenth day. 

Trial 3 was begun August 1 and concluded August 15. To the 
basic medium, 40 mg. of 1 -tryptophane per liter was added. After 
a lag period of 3 days the curvatures produced by all three cultures 
increased rapidly to a maximum of about —18° and —16° on the 
fifth and sixth days respectively. This was followed by a decrease 
to about —10° in the next 3 days, and then by an increase to about 
—12° by the eleventh day. On the fourteenth day the crown gall 
cultures' gave about —13° while the radiobacter culture gave a curva- 
ture of about —8°. This is not considered a significant difference, 
especially since it may be attributed to the fact that the determination 
was made just after the actmty of the Bacillus radiobacter culture 
had topped, but shortly before a similar decrease in activity occurred 
in the crown gall cultures. The unseeded medium gave curvatures of 
less than —4.5° throughout the experiment. 

Trial 4 vras begun August 27 and terminated September 17. The 
curvatures produced by the cultures showed a lag period of from 3 to 
4 days, which was followed by a period of rapid increase reaching a 
maximum of approximately —6° to —11° on the fifth day. From 
the seventh to the ninth there was a decrease in the curvatures to 
between —5° and —6°. This was followed by a more gradual increase 
in curvatures to about —11° on the twenty-first day when the experi- 
ment was discontinued. The curvatures produced by_ the unseeded 
medium at no time exceeded —4.5°. A standard solution was tested 
on each lot of coleoptiles employed during this trial so that it is 
possible to express the activiti^ of the samples in terms of concen- 
trations of beta-indole-acetic acid giving the same curvatures (fig. 1). 

WMle of minor importance, the bimodal character oi the curves 
obtained in trials 3 and 4 is of interest, and can be explained in several 
ways. For example, while the cultures are yoxmg they probably 
draw mainly upon the sugar present as a source of carbon, wmch has a 
sparing action on the peptone. However, as the cultures age they 
probably use the nitrogenous compounds as sources both of carbon 
and of nitrogen. These changes in nutrition could bring about a 
change in growth-substance concentration (1) by altering the reaction 
of the medium and thus the stability of the growth substance, or (2) 
by altering the kind and quantity of compoimds present from which 
the growth substance could be formed. 

The possibility was considered that the differences in pathogenicity 
of the oi^anisms employed may be attributed to qualitative rather 
than quantitative differences in the growth substances produced. 
So, the stabilities of these growth substances toward acid and base 
were tested. _ The growth substances from all three cultures proved to 
be unstable in acid and stable in basic solution, indicating that they 
belong to the indole acids, probably beta-indole-acetic acid (6). 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

No signifieant differences were found among the three organisms 
employed with respect to their ability to produce growth substance 
when grown on peptone broth, notyrithstanding the fact that they 
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differ widely in their ability to induce overgrowths when inoculated 
into plants susceptible to crowui gall. The possibility still remains that 
the formation of growth substance by the crown-gall organism from 



the materials available to it within the host tissues may constitute a 
part of the mechanism leading to excessive growth. However, the 
possession of this ability does not yet explain the differences in patho- 
genicity among the organisms employed in these experiments. As 
pointed out earlier (S, if ), the difference in pathogenicity between the 
virulent and the attenuated crown-gaU cultures seems not to be ex- 

193188—39 4 
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plained by a differential bacteriostatic effect of the host. Conse- 
quently, eVideiice seems lacldng that the growth substance produced 
in culture has a direct major relation to the pathogenicity of crown 
gall-bacteria. 

SUMMARY 

Single-cell bacterial cultures of three organisms (virulent crown 
gall, attenuated crovui gall, and Bacillus radiobacter) differing widely 
in ability to induce overgrow'ths in plants, but similar in physiology, 
were found to be similar in their capacity to produce growth substance 
in peptone broth. Thus far evidence seems lacking for the view that 
beta-indole-acetic acid or any other known growth substance produced 
in such cultures has a direct major relation to the pathogenicity of 
crown-gall bacteria. 
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SPORULATION AND VIABILITY OF OOCYSTS OF 
EIMERIA ARLOINGI FROM THE DOMESTIC SHEEP ^ 

By John F. Christensen, 

Associate protozoologist^ Zoological Division^ Bureau of Animal Industry^ 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Although a considerable amount of general information is available 
concerning the factors that influence the sporulation and viability of 
oocysts of sheep coccidia, more specific Imowledge is needed for a 
logical approach to the problem of control of coccidiosis through 
prevention. 

Most of the available facts concerning the behavior of oocysts of 
ovine coccidia are attributable to the work of Lerche.^ Other inves- 
tigators, namely, Douwes,^ Yakimoff and his colleagues,^ and Carre,® 
have largely confirmed and expanded the conclusions of Lerche. From 
the work of these investigators, it is known that the oocysts never 
sporulate inside the intestine of the host because of the prevailing 
anaerobic conditions; that oocysts discharged from the host in fecal 
pellets sporulate within 2 to 3 days, provided conditions of tempera- 
ture, moisture, and oxygen tension are optimum; that excellent 
conditions for sporulation often occur in the litter of the fold and in pro- 
tected sites in pasture grass; that putrefaction and drying are destruc- 
tive to oocysts, whereas cold retards the rate of sporulation; and that 
infection of a new host takes place through ingestion of feed and 
drink contaminated with fecal material containing sporulated oocysts. 

The general nature of these conclusions may be attributed to lack 
of detailed experimental work in which all factors have been rigidly 
controlled. ^ A precise knowledge of conditions favorable or inimical 
to sporulation is desirable in order to facilitate the recognition and 
elimination of specific locations in pastures and yards that are favorable 
to the sporulation and preservation of oocysts. It is also of practical 
importance to Imow how long sporulated or unsporulated oocysts 
will retain their viability under given conditions. Conclusions 
derived from data on sporiflation and viability experiments constitute 
the best basis for formulating measures for the prevention and control 
of coccidiosis. 

The present study was undertaken in order to define more accurately 
the conditions that favor, retard, or prevent sporulation and destroy 
or preserve viability of the oocysts. Although the generalizations 
presented probably apply equally to all species of ovine coccidia, the 
data were obtained entirely from experiments on oocysts of Eimeria 
arloingi Marotel, which occur in greater abundance and frequency 

1 Received for publication May 3, 1939. 

3 Lerche, Martin, pie kokzipiose per schape. Deut. Tierarztl. Wchnschr. 28: 489-494. 1920, 
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XTEBER PIE parmkokzipiose PER scHAFE IN RX7SSLANP (i7. s. s. R.). Berlin Tierarztl. Wchnschr. 42: 877- 
881. 1926. 

* CarrR. n. LA COCCIPIOSE pu MOXTTON. Rec. M6d. V6t. 104: 530-539. 1928. 
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than those of other species from sheep. An attempt was made in 
the experimental procedures to duplicate conditions that actually 
exist in the fold and the pasture, in order to make the results directly 
applicable to conditions existing in the natural environment. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Freshly discharged oocysts of Eimeria arloingi were obtained from 
fecal pelfets from several 4- to 8-Aveek-old lambs kept near the labora- 
tory of the Zoological Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, at 
Belts^dlle, Md., where this investigation was conducted. Almost daily 
fecal examinations were made on a total of nine lambs, four during 
April 1937, and five late in March and early in April 1938. The lambs, 
vdth their mothers, were kept in an enclosure 50 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, and then milk diet was supplemented with %vater, grain, mid hay. 
Tap water was supplied in a tub, the grain was fed in an open trough 
upon the ground, and the hay was scattered directly upon the ground. 
The lambs and ewes had access to the same feed and bedding straw, 
thereby pro\T.dmg excellent opportunities for the transmission of the 
infection to lambs from adult animals, the latter being latent carriers. 

Few or no oocysts were discharged by the lambs during the first 
3 or 4 weeks after bhth, but during the succeeding several weeks 
enormous numbers were passed. During tliis period of high oocyst 
discharge there was usually a significantly high peak lasting several days 
during the fourth or fifth week after birth, followed by a lower grade, 
fluctuating discharge f^v the next few weeks. Fecal samples were 
obtained by isolating iambs inside individual, plank-floored pens 
until pellets were dropped. After release of the animals and collection 
of samples, each pen was carefully swept, locked, and dried until the 
next day. Fecal specimens containing oocysts in sufficient numbers 
for sporulation experiments could be obtained at any time during the 
period of high oocyst discharge. 

In the fold and the pasture, discharged fecal pellets containing 
oocysts may be subjected to the following conditions: (1) They may 
fall into riuming water, which washes the oocysts relatively free from 
contaminating organic debris; (2) they may fall into stagnant water 
and form a layer of putrefying organic sediment on the bottom, in 
which the oocysts are lodged; (3) they may fall upon and percolate 
into litter straw, hay, grass, or grain in feed boxes, where the oocysts 
find favorable conditions of moisture for the preservation of viability 
for indefinite periods; or (4) they may fall in open places exposeli 
directly to the drying action of sunshine and wind. The fecal pellets 
are exposed to temperature fluctuations, as well as to these natural 
environmental conditions. In laboratory tests, these possible en- 
vironments for o5cysts were duplicated as nearly as possible, and each 
preparation was subjected to several temperatures within the range 
of those occurring in the natural environment. 

To obtain oocysts free from contaminating debris for sporulation 
tests m cman water, fresh fecal pellets were crushed in a mortar, 
with water, and the mixture washed with more water through 
a 30-inesh sieve into glass containers for settling. After at least an 
hour hf s^mentation; the supernatant fluid was poured off and 1-cc. 
lots of the sediment were thoroughly mixed with 14-cc. lots of 35- 
percent pgar solution in 15-cc. centrifuge tubes, which were then 
allowed to stand for another hour to permit flotation of the oocysts. 
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By lifting off the center of the surface film of each tube with a wire 
loop, the oocysts were removed from the tubes relatively free from 
fecal debris. These loopfuls containing oocysts were placed upon the 
bottom of the spherical pits of 25- by 75-mm- culture slides, and clean 
tap water was added to fill the depressions. Oocysts soon settled to 
the bottom of the pits and lay beneath about 2 mm. of clean water, 
\Yith little contaminating debris to obstruct vision or cause putrefac- 
tion. The slides were labeled, placed inside moist chambers made by 
adding water to the floors of Petri dishes, covered, incubated at the 
desired temperatures, and removed at intervals to determine evidence 
of sporulation. 

A putrefying organic en\dronment was created by placing fecal 
sediment containing o5cysts in open dishes to depths oi about 15 mm., 
and keeping it barely covered with water by periodic additions during 
incubation at^ different temperatures. At room and incubator 
temperatures it was also necessary to place preparations inside 
improvised moist chambers to prevent drying. To check for evidence 
of sporulation, quantities of the sediment were mixed wnth sugar 
solution and the floated oocysts were transferred to slides with, a 
Avire loop and observed. 

The ability of oocysts to sporulate inside pellets in wliich the 
natural amount of fecal moisture is retained was tested by placing 
fresh pellets upon a layer of soaked filter paper inside closed Petri 
dishes and incubating at the desired temperatures. The wet paper 
insured a saturated atmosphere witliin the dish, thus preventing loss 
of fecal moisture. At intervals, oocysts were removed from the pellets 
by the flotation method described and examined for e\ddence of 
sporulation. 

To determine the ability of oocysts to sporulate inside feces dried in 
air, fresh pellets were placed in open dishes, stored at the desired 
temperatures, and the oocysts w^ere removed at intervals for observa- 
tion by the flotation method. 

In preparations in which little or no sporulation occurred, viability 
tests were conducted at intervals to determine the longevity of oocysts 
under given conditions. The criterion for viability was the ability of 
the oocysts to develop normal sporocysts after periods in the unspqru- 
lated condition, when the protoplasm is in the form of a spherical 
sporont. The viability test consisted in isolation of oocysts in clean 
water on culture slides and storage for at least 3 days at room temper- 
ature. If no sporulation occurred within that time, the oocysts were 
considered as dead, since maximum normal sporulation of oocysts of 
Eimeria arloingi takes place within 48 hours after removal into clean 
water at room temperature. 

In the results reported in this paper, oocysts were classified as fol- 
lows: Those in which there was no sign of protoplasmic segmentation, 
as oocysts with undivided sporont; those con tainingfour-lobedsporonts, 
four spheres, pyramids, or oval sporoblasts, as oocysts with the inter- 
mediate stages; those in vrhich the protoplasm had split into two to 
eight or even more fragments of unequal size, as oocysts showing 
abnormal segmentation; and those containing four refractile equal- 
sized, roughly spindle-shaped sporocysts, as oocysts wdth complete 
sporocysts. 

The longevity of oScysts in the sporulated condition obviously 
cannot be determined by the method described in tliis paper. The 
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criterion for viability of sporulated oocysts is the production of infec- 
tion in a susceptible host, w^hich is beyond the scope of the present 
study. It is believed, however, that the conclusions derived from these 
viability experiments with imsporulated oocysts can be applied as 
well to those in the sporulated state, with the advantage in favor of 
the latter as a result of an additional protective shell about each 
sporocyst. 

SPORULATION AND VIABILITY OP OOCYSTS OF EIMERIA ARLOINGI 

IN SHALIOW TAP-WATER CULTURES 

Oocysts in shallow tap-water cultures kept at near-freezing tempera- 
ture (0°~5® C.) sporulated slowly, 2 to 3 weeks elapsing before a sig- 
nificant amount of sporulation was noted (table 1). At room temper- 
ature (20®“25°) segmentation was rapid and normal, maximum 
sporulation occurring within 48 hours. Since these cultures gave uni- 
formly higher percentages of sporulation than any others in the series, 
the conditions were considered to be optimum for sporulation and 
became the basis for viability tests. Oocysts in cultures kept at 32° 
segmented at an accelerated rate but in an abnormal manner. There 
were evidences of protoplasnde splitting in more than half of them at 
the end of 24 hours. At 72 hams, which is an interval sufficient for the 
production of four equal-sized spores in each oocyst in cultures kept 
at room temperature, the protoplasm of most of the oocysts had seg- 
mented into two to eight, occasionally more, fragments of unequal size 
and shape. There was no sign of sporulation in oocysts kept at40°C. 
for as long as 10 days. 


Table 1. — Sporulation and viability of oocysts of Bimeria arloingi beneath 2 mm, of 
dmn tap water 


Exper- 

iment 

No. 




s fl 


c3 q 

r 


' C. 
0-5 


20-26 


32 


40 


Bate of be- 
ginning of 
experiment 


Apr. 13.1937 
Mar. 30, 1938 
Apr. 19,1937 

May 27,1937 
Mar. 30,1938 

Apr, 5,1938 


Mar. 30,1938 
Apr. 1, 1938 
Apr, 5, 1938 


Results of sporulation test 


No. 

40 

ni 

70 

66 

66 

694 


121 

129 

90 

95 

88 

lOS 

107 

126 


100 

300 

100 




m 

I 

o 


Pet. 

100 

59 

100 

76 

7 

4 


50 


100 

100 

100 


Pet. 

0 

23 

0 

21 

63 

0 


Pet. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I. 


Pet. 

0 

18 

0 

3 

30 


Results of viability test ^ 


No. 


79 

274 

100 


4 

fs S' 


Pet. 


34 

60 

100 


it 

i.2 

2 Pi 


’S I 

to S, 


Pet. 




Pet. 


^ Betmnkied ^ter 3 or more days beneath 2 mm. of cl^n water at 20^-25'^ C. 
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The results of the viability test, also given in table 1, showed that 
practically all the oocysts kept at 40° C. in shallow tap-water cultures 
were killed by exposure for 2 days to that temperature and that all 
were killed in cultures exposed 3 and 10 days. 

Failure to sporulate normally or at all at the higher temperatures 
is attributed to insufficiency of oxygen, since the oxygen-holding 
capacity of water diminishes with increase in temperature. 

IN PUTREFYING FECAL SEDIMENT 

At near-freezing temperature (0°-5° C.), all oocysts in fecal sedi- 
ment covered with shallow water remained unsporulated after 10 
months^ exposure (table 2); at room temperature (20°-25°), all were 
unsporulated after 1 year; and at 40°, there was no sporulation in 17 
days. The protoplasm in these oocysts retained the form of spherical 
sporonts, wMch gradually diminished in size and showed progressive 
disintegration as preparations aged. 


Table 2. — Sporulation and viability of oocysts of Eimeria arloingi in fecal sediment 

covered with shallow water 


Ex- 

peri- 

ment 

No. 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture of 
prepa- 
ration 

Trial 

No. 

Date of be- 
ginning of ex- 
periment 

Dura- 
tion of 
sporu- 
lation 
test 

Results of sporu- 
lation test 

Results of viability test ^ 

Odcysts 

counted 

OScysts 
with un- 
divided 
sporont 

Oocysts 

counted 

OScysts 
with un- 
divided 
sporont 

Oocysts 
with frag- 
mented or 
disinte- 
grated pro- 
toplasm 

Oocysts 

with 

normal 

sporo- 

cysts 





Days 

Kurnber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 



1 


f 50 

100 

100 

200 

4 

0 

96 

1 

0-5 


May 26, 1937 

^ 201 

100 

100 

223 

18 

0 

82 





1 314 

200 

100 

123 

19 

62 

19 



2 

Sept. 22, 1937 

113 

50 

100 

50 

4 

0 

96 



1 

Apr. 32,1937 

368 

100 

100 

100 

0 

100 

0 



2 

Apr. 16.1937 

33 

89 ; 

100 

40 ! 

48 

0 

52 

5 j 

20-25 

3 

May 25, 1937 

127 

100 1 

100 

38 { 

100 

0 

0 



4 

Apr. 1, 1938 

19 

100 i 

100 ! 

64 1 

6 

0 

94 



5 

Apr. 11,1938 

7 

100 ; 

100 i 

100 

4 

0 

96 

3 

40 

1 

May 25, 1937 

17 

212 

100 1 

156 

lOO 

0 

0 



2 

Mar. 31, 1938 

4 

100 i 

100 

46 

78 

22 

0 


1 Determined after 3 or more days beneath 2 mm. of clean water at 20®-25° C. 


The viability test showed the approximate point at which death of 
the protoplasm took place. Oocysts kept in fecal sediment at near- 
freezing temperature lost viabHity slowly and gradually, as seen in 
table 2. There was no perceptible loss in abiHty to sporulate in nearly 
4 months, after which oocysts gradually died until only about one- 
fifth of them were viable at the end of 10 months. At room tempera- 
ture the loss of viabihty was more rapid. Approximately half of the 
oocysts remained viable at 1 month, vrhereas all were killed within 
4 months. All oocysts in preparations incubated at 40° C. were 
killed within 4 days. 

The absence of sporulation in the oocysts is attributed to the 
oxygen insufficiency resulting from putrefaction rather than to toxic 
products of the process. The fact that about 20 percent of these 
unsporxilated oocysts were still viable after 10 months at near-freezing 
temperature indicates that oocysts ma;y accumulate in wet situations 
.in the outside environment and survive for manjr months during 
colder parts of the year and that they retain the ability to sporulate 
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and become infective to susceptible hosts when appropriate conditions 
are restored. This ability of oocysts to hve for long periods in wet 
situations in colder weather and the marked lethal influence of high 
temperatures suggest the advisability of selecting sunny, well-drained 
terrain for sheep lots and pasture and of eliminating sites that favor 
the accumulation of waste water. 

INSIDE FECAL PELLETS IN WHICH NATURAL MOISTURE WAS PRESERVED 

At near-freezing temperature (0°-5® C.), oocysts inside fecal 
pellets in which natural moisture was preserved sporulated slowly, 
only about one-fifth of them showing signs of segmentation wit hin 
10 months (table 3). Sporulation was rapid at room temperature 
(20®~2o°), only 3 days being required for the majority of the oocysts 
to develop mature sporocysts. There was no sign of sporulation 
vithin 4 days in preparations incubated at 40°. 


Table 3. — Spondation arid viahiliiy of oocysts of Bimeria arloingi mside fecal 
pellets in which natural moisture was preserved 


i 

1 

! 

c 


S 

t 

tn 

s 

Results of sporulation 
test 

Results of 

viability test ^ 













Experiment 
No. i 

i 1 

1 ^ 

1 1 

1 

1 

Trial No. 

o 

E ! 

c 

S’ 

'3 

.3 

;q 

*3 

a 

c 

C 

1 

1 

(0 

o 

1 1 

1 f* 

« ! 

Oocysts counted 

OScysts with undivid- 
ed sporont 

o 

3 

V 

•S bp 

5 w 

ca 

6 

8 

Oocysts with complete 
sporocysts 

Oocysts counted 

Oocysts with undivid- 
ed sporont 

Oocysts with fragment- 
ed or disintegrated 
protoplasm 

Oocysts with normal 
sporocysts 

1 

°c. 

i 

0-5 

1 

1 ^ 

May 26,1937 

Days 
( 10 
\ 126 
( 314 
10 

Num- 

ber 

100 

117 

173 

100 

Per- 

cent 

100 

86 

82 

100 

Per- 

cent 

0 

12 

15 

0 

Per- 

cent 

0 

2 

3 

Num- 

ber 

106 

100 

155 

Per- 

cent 

6 

7 

19 

Percent 

0 

0 

Per- 

cent 

94 

93 


1 2 

Apr, 1, 1938 

o' 






[ 3 

577 

29 

11 

60 







1 

Apr. 19,1937 

744 

20 

0 

80 








1 36 

103 

3 

0 

97 









i 1 

163 

92 

8 

0 





o 

1 20-25 

2 

Mar, 31, 1938 


127 

45 

13 

42 








i 4 

109 

46 

4 

50 







3 

A nr n 1 

;{ ? 

98 

4 

1 

95 








Apr* 

100 

6 

t 0 

95 







4 

do 

{ ? 

100 

9 

1 

90 





3 

40 


Mar. 31, 1938 

100 

0 

0 

100 





1 

4 

; 100 

100 

0 

0 


98 







2 

0 


i Determined after 3 or more days beneath 2 mm. of clean water at 20°-26° C. 


The results of the viability test (table 3) showed that there was no 
appreciable loss of ability to sponilate in oocysts inside natural pellets 
kept for 4 months at near freezing temperature, but during the next 
6 months three-fourths of them lost viability. At 40° C., oocysts 
mside the pellets were rapidly killed, being unable to sporulate after 
an exposure of 4 days. 

These observations suggest the desirability of frequent changes of 
beading straw and also of feeding from racks and elevated troughs 
rather than off the ground in order to eliminate environmental 
condition favorable for the preservation of the natural moisture in 
fecal pellets and to reduce the chances of feed being contaminated with 
sporulated oocysts. ^ 
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INSIDE FECAL PELLETS DRIED IN AIR 

Inside fecal pellets dried at room temperature (20°-25° C.), sporu- 
iation occurred before total desiccation. A majority of the oocysts 
sporulated within 3 days (table 4) before the oocyst walls were so 
extensively wrinkled and blackened that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the contents, xlfter 2 days of drying at 40°, oocyst walls 
were extremely wrinkled, distorted, and blackened, but one-sixth of 
the oocysts contained what appeared to be normal sporocysts. 


Table 4. — Sporvlatioyi of oocysts of Eimeria arloingi inside fecal pellets dried in air 


Expcriraont 

No. 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture of 
prepa- 
ration 

Trial 

No. 

Date of 
beginnincr of 
experiment 

Dura- 

tion 

of 

test 

Oocysts 

counted 

Oocysts 
with un- 
divided 
sporont 

Oocysts 

with 

inter- 

mediate 

stages 

Oocysts 
in which 
wrink- 
ling hid 
contents 

Oocysts 

with 

recog- 

nizable 

sporo- 

cysts 


« C\ 



Days 

Xiimber 

Percent ! 

Percent \ 

Percent 

Percent 





1 \ 

100 

100 1 

0 

0 ! 

0 



1 

Apr. 5, 1938...' 

93 

3 

5 i 

3S 

54 

1. 

20-25 


l 6 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 


2 

Apr. 11, 193S.. 

{ ? 

07 

54 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

93 

SO 

7 

o 

40 

1 

Apr. 5, 1938... 

! 

{ i 

104 ! 

39 

! 2 

43 

10 



100 i 

0 

V 

100 

0 


The data of these experiments indicate that drying is probably 
fatal to oocysts within several days or a few weeks as a result of the 
loss of water necessary for the vital activities of protoplasm. This 
observation again emphasized the importance of dry, 'well-drained 
land for sheep lots ancl pasture. 

SUMMARY 

The results of sporulation and viability experiments on oocysts of 
Eimeria arloingi from domestic sheep are presented. These experi- 
ments demonstrated several facts of practical importance in the control 
of ovine coccidiosis. 

Oocysts covered with 2 mni. of clean water sporulated slowly at 
near-freezing temperature (0°-5° C.) and normally and rapidly at 
room temperature (20°-25°). At 32° sporulation w^as accelerated 
but segmentation w^as abnormal, and at 40° the oocysts failed to 
show signs of sporulation. The viability test show^ed that the un- 
sporulated oocysts in the cultures incubated at 40° were killed when 
exposed for 3 clays. Abnormal segmentation and failure to sporulate 
at the higher temperatures w^ere apparently due to insufiiciency of 
oxygen. 

There was no indication of sporulation at near-freezing, room, or 
incubator temperatures in oocysts kept in fecal sediment covered 
with a shallow layer of w^'ater. Failure to sporulate under these con- 
ditions was attributed to lack of oxygen resulting from putrefaction. 
About 20 percent of the imsporulated oocysts 'vv^ere still viable after 
10 months at near-freezing temperature, indicating that oocysts may 
accumulate in wet situations in the outside environment and sur'sdve 
for many months during the colder parts of the year, and that they 
retain the ability to sporulate and become infective to susceptible 
hosts when appropriate conditions are restored. 
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Oocysts inside fecal pellets in which moisture was preserved showed 
little sporulation at near-freezing temperature, abundant and rapid 
sporulation at room temperature, and failure to sporulate at 40^ C. 
These observations indicate that simple, sanitary measures in lamb 
raising, such as frequent changes of bedding straw and feeding from 
elevated racks and troughs, would greatly reduce the chances of con- 
tamination of the feed with resultant mfection. 

When fecal pellets were dried in air at room temperature and at 
40° C,, many of the contained oocysts sporulated before desiccation 
had produced such extensive wrinkling and shrinkage that recognition 
of contents was impossible. It was concluded that drying was prob- 
ably fatal to oocysts within several days or a few weeks, emphasizing 
the importance of dry, well-drained land for sheep lots and pasture. 



THE NATURE OP GROWTH SUBSTANCE ORIGINATING 
IN CROWN GALL TISSUE ^ 

By S. B. Locke, formerly research assistant in plant pathology, A. J. Biker, 
professor of plant pathology, and B. M. Duggar, professor of botany and plant 
pathology, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The presence of growth substance in more than the normal concen- 
tration (lOy has been demonstrated in cultures of the cro^vm gall 
organism, Phytomonas tumefaciens ^ (Smith and Town.) Bergey et al. 
{1,2,9, 10 j 11) and also in recently inoculated gall tissue. The growth 
substances obtained from cultures of micro-organisms have been 
identified in a number of instances as beta-indole-acetic acid {1, 7, 9, 
14)- Early reports identified growth substances from the Ingher 
plants as auxin^ a and 6 {4, S, 6), More recently the presence of 
beta-indole-acetic acid in higher plants has been reported (8), It is 
desirable to know the nature of the growth substance in crown gall 
for various reasons; e. g., should the growth substance normally pro- 
duced by the host plant prove to be different from that produced by 
the crown gall organism in culture, it would be possible to determine 
whether the growth substance present in the gall tissue is produced 
by the bacteria or by the host cells. Consequently, the identification 
of the growth substances obtained from tomato gaU tissue, from 
tomato foliage, and from crown gall culture was undertaken. 

METHODS 

The method chosen was that of Kogl and his associates (d). Beta- 
indole-acetic acid is stable in basic solution and unstable in acid solu- 
tion; au:^ a is stable in acid solution and unstable in basic solution, 
and auxin b is unstable in both acid and basic solution. Thus, it is 
possible to classify these growth substances on this basis. 

The gall tissue was obtained from inoculations on stems of tomato 
(Lycopersicum esculentum Mill.). Before inoculation the plants were 
decapitated and the leaves and axillary buds were removed from the 
stems as far down as the inoculations extended. This was done to 
prevent the growth substance that is normally produced in these 
parts from entering the gall tissue. Six weeks after inoculation the 
galls were harvested and prepared for study. Some were extracted 
fresh and some were frozen and dried while frozen in the lyophile 
apparatus (S). An ether extract made of denuded, uninoculated 
stems indicated that growth substance was present in a concentra- 
tion equal to 0.007 gamma of beta-indole-acetic acid per denuded 
stem weighing 0.4 gm. This is about one-tenth as much as was 
found in parallel material from inoculated stems which, however, 
weighed about 4 gm. Thus, the growth substance present in 1 gm. 


1 Received for publication March 6, 1939. This work was supported in part by the International Cancer 
Research Foundation. Aid was received from the University of Wisconsin Works Progress Administra- 
tion Natural Science Research Project. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 638. 
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(wet weight) of tissue was not very different in either case, being 
about 0.0018 gamma. Doubtless higher yields of growth substance 
can be secured with improvements in methods of extraction. 

Growth substance from the above-described material, from tomato 
foliage, from crown gall culture, and from corn meal, as well as beta- 
indole-acetic acid, were all tested for stability toward acid and base. 
Beta-indole-acetic acid and corn-meal exti*act (auxin a and b) were 
included as checks on the method. The tomato foliage and culture 
extracts were included for comparison with the gall extract. 

Fresh tissue for growth substance was extracted according to Van 
Overbeek^s method (12). One kilogram of fresh sliced tissue was 
immersed in 2,000 cc. of peroxide-free ether and left overnight at 4° C. 
The following morning the ether extract was placed on a steam bath. 
The residues in this case and in others mentioned below were taken 
up in 5 cc. of distilled water. Dried tissue and corn meal were simi- 
larly extracted at the rate of 50 gm, to 500 cc, of ether. Extractions 
of crown gall cultures grown in peptone broth were made 3 months 
after seeding with 500 cc. of ether to each 250 cc. of culture. 

Following, as far as practicable, the procedure of Kogl et al., the 
sensitivity toward acid and base was tested. One cubic centimeter 
of growth-substance solution was placed in each of three vials. To 
the first was added Yi cc. N/2 HCl; to the second, M cc. N/2 KOH; 
and to the third J 2 cc. distilled water and one drop of saturated phos- 
phate buffer (pH 7,0). The three vials were loosely covered and 
steamed for 3 hours in the Arnold steamer. After removal from the 
steamer they were neutralized. One drop of saturated phosphate 
buffer (pH 7.0) was then added to vials 1 and 2. They were then 
tested for the presence of active growth substance. One cubic centi- 
meter of untreated growth substance solution was diluted with 1 cc. 
of distilled water (pH 7.0) and tested along with the treated samples. 

Growth substance vras estimated by means of Wentzs standaid 
technique (15) as discussed earlier (11). The growth -substance con- 
centration of each preparation was expressed as the average negative 
curvature produced in 12 coleoptiles. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The results are summarized in tables 1 and 2. These are based on 
12 trials involving 6,912 Avena coleoptiles. Not reported are results 
of 8 preliminary trials involving 576 coleoptiles. These trials vrere 
made in the course of determining the most usable concentration of 
acid and base and the most desirable time of treatment, Wliile 
these results were in complete agreement with those reported, they 
were omitted for the sake of imiformity and brevity. 

The growth substances from the gall tissue, tomato foliage, and 
crown gall culture were all much more stable in basic solution than in 
acid solution. This suggests that some substance comparable in 
certain reactions to beta-indole-acetic acid was present in the ether 
extract of these materials. These same preparations showed some 
reduction in activity below that of the untreated samples, which might 
have been slightly greater than indicated here, because the imtreated 
samples gave curvatures beyond the maximum quantitative angle. 
However, other trials within the quantitative range indicate that this 
reductian has little if any effect on the conclusions drawn. Following 
treatment in basic solution, there was much less or no reduction in 
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activity below that of the sample treated in neutral solution. Con- 
sequently, there is little or no evidence in these data that an^^ growth 
substance unrelated to beta-indole-acetic acid is involved in the 
crown gall material studied. 

Table 1. — Average negative curvatures of Avena coleoptiles obtained with growth 
substances from crown gall and several other sources before and following heat 
treatments in acidj basic j and neutral solutions ^ 


Source of growth substance 


Average negative curvature of -.-ireno coleoptiles 
I following the treatments indicated 


1 i 

1 Acid 1 

1 i 

Basic 1 

Xeutral 

1 Untreated 


1 

1 Degrees 

i 

: Degrees \ 

' Degrees \ 

1 Degrees 

Beta-indole-acetic acid 

! 4 1 

1 15 i 

\ 20 : 

21 

Do.— 

1 2 ! 

! 12 : 

20 i 

i 25 

Com meal 

! IS 

i 13 

24 : 

i 23 

Bo 

' 20 1 

I 12 

20 1 

i 24 

Fresh tomato gall tissue 

1 3 i 

If. 

12 ' 

! 20 

Bo 

1 1 

15 

16 

! 16 

LyophUized tomato gall tissue 

! 0 

IS ; 

21 ! 

! IS 

Bo 

! 1 

; 11 1 

13 i 

i 13 

Fresh tomato foliage 

1 7 

1 17 i 

, 19 1 

I 24 

Bo 

! 2 ! 

13 

1 11 

i 21 

Crown gall culture 

12 , 

1 24 : 

i 20 

, 26 

Bo 

! 1 

1 

; 15 1 

1 1 

i s 

1 

1 13 


1 Comparison can be made horizontally, between treatments of the same material, but should not be made 
vertically between different materials. 


Table 2. — Reduction in activity of growth substances from crown gall tissue 
and several other sources following heat treatment in acid, basic, and neutral 
solution 


Source of growth substance 

j 

Reduction in activity following treat- 
ments indicated in percentage of un- 
treated sample 

J 

Acid 

Basic 

Xeutral 

Beta-iTidolf'-pr'piti'fi ncid _ _ 

Percent 

SS 

Percent 

45 

Percent 

15 

Corn meal -I 

20 

45 

7 

Fresh tomato gall tissue - - - - 

88 

11 

20 

Lyophilized tomato gall tissue 

94 

6 

0 

Fresh tomato foliage - - - 

81 

32 

i 32 

CrnwTi gall miltiire - 

72 

3 

* 31 





The method distinguished between beta-indole-acetic ^ acid and 
auxins a and b in trials made with beta-indole-acetic acid and an 
ether extract of corn meal. The indolic acid was much less stable 
in acid solution than in basic solution, although in the basic solution 
there was some reduction in activity below that in neutral solution. 
The auxin was highly stable in neutral solution, but was only niod- 
erately stable in acid solution and somewhat less so in basic solution. 
This suggests the presence of both auxin a and auxin 6, the figures 
obtained in these trials indicating a mixture of about equal amounts 
of the two types. The activity following basic treatment is attributed 
to incomplete inactivation of auxin b rather than to the presence of 
beta-indole-acetic acid because the sum of the curvatures obtained 
after acid and after basic treatment far exceeds the curvature ob- 
tained with the untreated sample. 
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The growth substance obtained from the foliage of the normal 
plant proved to be indistinguishable, on the basis of these tests, from 
that in the crown gall culture. Thus it is not possible at present to con- 
clude whether the bacteria or the host cells supply the growth substance 
in crown gall tissue. While these tests with crude extracts are not 
nearly so reliable as diffusion experiments might be, they suggest (1) 
that the active substance in gall and stem are similar; "and (2) that 
this substance resembles beta-indole-acetic acid in its sensitivity to 
acid and alkali. Lefevre (S) determined the phenyl or indole com- 
pounds in expressed juice, but these may not be "active in causing 
growth. 

While it appears that the same type of growth substance occurs in 
crown gall culture and crown gall tissue, it seems wise to reserve 
judgment about beta-indole-acetic acid being the major cause of 
gall formation. Among the reasons are: (1) The amount of growth 
substance detected in crown gall tissue is a very small fraction of 
that required to produce a similar proliferation with artficial appli- 
cation (10)] (2) substances diffusing from inoculations made with 
virulent crown gall bacteria stimulate development of galls by inocu- 
lation with attenuated crown gall bacteria, wlule even strong appli- 
cations of beta-indole-acetic acid do not (10); and (3) responses of a 
number of plants to crown gall bacteria do not parallel their reactions 
to applications of beta-indole-acetic acid (IS), 

SUMMAEY 

Growth substances obtained by ether extraction from tomato crown 
gall tissue, tomato foliage, and crown gall culture on peptone broth all 
appeared to contain either beta-indole-acetic acid or material similar 
in its sensitivity to acid and alkali. Identification was based on the 
stability of a crude extract in hot acid and basic solutions. No 
evidence was obtained of the presence of auxin ct or 6 in these extracts. 
The growth substance measured might have come either from the 
plant or from the bacteria. 
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INFLUENCE OF BORON ON FLOWER-BUD DEVELOPMENT 

IN COTTON^ 


By K. T. Holley, chemist, and T. G. Dulix, assistant chemist, Georgia Experiment 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Although the role of boron in plant nutrition has received a great 
deal of attention in the past few years most investigators have em- 
phasized the relation of this element to the vegetative growth of 
plants or to imperfections in the fruit. Brenchley and Warington,^ 
Johnston and Fisher,^ Shive/ Eaton/ and others "have called atten- 
tion to the influence of boron on fruiting but have offered no evidence 
to show that am^ particular phase of the fruiting cycle was specifically 
concerned. 

The results reported in this paper emphasize the phase of the 
reproductive cycle of cotton in which the boron supply may be a 
limiting factor. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Jars and special covers of pyrex glass used in other water-culture 
studies ® were employed in these experiments. Investigators in this 
field have generally avoided borosfiicate glass, but experience has 
shovTi that pyrex glass does not supply sufficient boron to the young 
cotton seedlings in midsummer to protect them from severe boron 
deficiency even in the first week of growth (fig. 1). 

Salts for the nutrient solutions were of the same lot used in other 
trace-element studies and for the 1937 cultures chemically pure salts 
were recrystallized three times from water redistilled "from pyrex 
stills. For the 1938 cultures two additional recrystallizations were 
made from water double-distilled from pyrex stills. 

The basal solution had the following composition: 

Mole 

Ca (NOs)^ 0.0030 

MgSO._«_ .0020 

KH2PO4 . 0010 

To all cultures was added 0.1 p. p. m. Mn as MnS 04 . 2 H 20 . Iron as 
ferric tartrate was added as needed. Manganese and boron were the 
only so-called trace elements added to the culture solutions in 1937 
or at the beginning of the 1938 work. However, the 1937 plant leaves 
never had a satisfactory green color and after the same faint and 
persistent chlorosis developed in the 1938 cultures, copper as 

1 Received for pubiicatiou March 24, 1939, Paper No. 62 of the Journal Series of the Georgia Experiment 
Station. 

2 Brenchley, Winifred E., and Warington, XATnERiNE. the role of boron in the growth of 
PLANTS. Ann. Bot. [Londonl 41: 167-187. illus. 1927. 

3 Johnston, Earl S., and Fisher, Paitl L. the essential nature of boron to the growth and 
FRUITING op the TOMATO. Plant Physiol. 6: 387-392, illus. 1930, 

* Shive, John W. the adequacy op the boron and manganese content of natural nitrate of 
SODA to support PLANT GROWTH IN SAND CULTURE. N. J. AgT. Expt. Sta. Bul. 603, 36 pp., illUS. 1936. 

fi Eaton, Frank M. boron requirements of cotton. Soil Sci. 34: 301-305. 1932. 

6 Georgia Experiment Station, manganese requirements of cotton. Ga. Expt. Sta. Ann. Rpt. 
(1937-381 50: 62-63. 1938, 
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CUSO4.5H2O and zinc 
as ZnCl 2 at the rate of 
O.Olp. p. m. and 0.1 p. 
p. ni., respectively, 
were added to each jar 
on July 20 and at each 
renewal thereafter. 
The color of the leaves 
of these plants after 
these additions was sat- 
isfactory. Boron was 
added as boric acid. 
The stock solutions 
and distnied water 
used in preparing these 
nutrients were "stored 
and handled in pyrex 
glass. 

The solutions were 
renewed June 29, July 
16, August 5, 19, 27, 
1937, and Jinie 15, 27, 
July 14, 25, and August 
8, 19, 1938. In the 
later stages of growth, 
the nitrogen was al- 
most completely ab- 
sorbed witliin 3 or 4 
days after the solutions 
were renewed, andcon- 
sequently growth was 
limited by insufficient 
nutrient supply. 

The delinted seed of 
the_ Durango variety 
which was used in th ese 
cultures contained 23 
p. p. m. of boron or 
about 3 gamma per 
seed. Fifteen seed- 
lings were started in 
each jar and they were 
thinned to five after 
about 2 weeks and to 
two after about 5 
weeks. After the be- 
ginning of the fruiting 
stage in 1937, the flower 
buds, or squares, were 
tagged with white tags 
XT • ..t , V , and coxmted once each 

HowevCT, m the late-growth stages it was foimd that many buds 

were formed and sM within 1 week and that no accurate record of total 
buds foamed coidd be obtained for the 1937 crop. In the 1938 studies 





FiGtJBE 1. Cotton seedlings after growing 37 days 
in a nutrient solution, without added boron, in a 
pyrex iar; B, plant from group in A showing fail- 
ure of terminal bud development. 
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the buds were tagged and counted twice each week. Every morning 
wliite tags were removed from newly opened blooms and replaced by 
colored tags. In the 1938 cultures the colored tags were dated. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

In the 1937 cultures there was no noticeable difference in the general 
appearance of the plants at the different boron levels for the first 8 
or 9 weeks. Abscission of flower buds and scarcity of blooms, how- 
ever, were noticeable within the first 9 weeks on plants at the 0.1- 
p. p. m, boron level. As the growing period advanced, the young 
buds were shed when they were much smaller and, finally, there was 
some irregularity in leaf development in the growing tops of these 
plants, indicating a deficiency of boron for the young growing points. 
At this stage the young flower buds blackened "and died in a manner 
comparable to that seen in terminal buds in cases of severe boron 
deficiency. 

Table 1. — Influence of boron svpply upon growth and flowering of cotton planted 
June 15 and harvested Sept, 11, 1937 


[Average of four plants] 


Boron added (p. p. m.) 

1 

Height of ! Green weight 
plants of plants 

Flower 
buds Sept. 
11 

Blooms 

0.1 - 

Centimeters ' Grams 

163. ri 1,076.0 

172.5 1,267.0 

148. 7 ! 1, 199. 0 

Number 

53.1 

1 46. 7 j 

29. 7 

Number 

10.7 

53.2 

45 

5.0 


As the data of table 1 show, there was no decided difference in the 
vegetative growth of the plants at the different boron levels, but the 
0.1-p. p. m. boron plants produced very few blooms. Most of the 
green-weight difference was due to the young bolls on the plants at 
the higher boron levels. 

The experiment was repeated on a larger scale in 1938. Again there 
was little difference in the appearance of the plants at the two boron 
levels for the first 8 weeks. The flower buds on the plants at the lower 
boron level developed to a fair size and then most of them became 
chlorotic, the bracts flared open, and they dropped. As the growing 
period advanced, the flower buds abscissed at smaller sizes so that 
during the last 10 days of the study they darkened and dropped when 
they were so small "that they were scarcely recognizable, and it is 
probable that the recorded figure for total flower buds for tliis series 
is low in spite of the fact that they were tagged twice each week. 
About August 15 the branches near the tops of this group of plants 
became very brittle, developed short internodes, and the leaf buds 
tended to darken and show other irregularities in development usually 
associated with boron deficiency. This development is illustrated in 
figure 2. As table 2 shows, the results are in general agreement with 
those of 1937. 

In this case the mean difference in flowers per plant, 40.4, with a 
pooled standard deviation of 10, is highly significant. 
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Figure 2. — Low-boron plant (0,l~p. p. m. group, Table 2), August 28, 1938, show- 
ing irregularity of leaf development near top. 


Tabui 2, — Influence of boron supply upon growth and flowering of cotton planted 
June 3 and harvested Aug. 28, 1938 


I Average of 14 plantsl 


i 

Boroawiaed (p.p,to.) | 

\ 

Green 
weight 
of plants 

Flower 
buds 
Aug. 28 

Flower 

buds 

shed 

Total 

flower 

buds 

Blooms 

I 

i CentimiUn 

Grame 

1.149.0 

1.303.0 

Number 

64.6 

62.1 

Number 

98 

1 “1 

Number 

162.9 

153.2 

Number 

10.2 

50.6 
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DISCUSSION 

Since tlie nutrient concentration was not held constant, these results 
give little indication of the optimum concentration of boron for growth 
and fruiting of cotton in water culture.^ They do emphasize, how^ever, 
the importance of boron in the flow^ering of cotton and indicate that 
an insufficiency of this element may be the cause of unfruitfulness. 
Although approximately 70 percent of the flowers of the low-boron 
plants, 1938 series, appeared by August 10, before boron deficiency 
had become manifest in the vegetative parts of the plants, the abscis- 
sion of young buds from this group of plants and from those at the 
same level the previous year was apparently abnormal in the early 
stages. This observation along wdth the fact that vegetative growth 
was not severely checked at any stage in the low-boron series suggests 
that the concentration of this element necessary for flower-bud 
development in cotton is higher than that required by the vegetative 
parts. But the blackening of young flower buds in a manner quite 
similar to that observed in young leaf buds in cases of severe boron 
deficiency also suggests that the specific effects of the deficiency upon 
the tissues involved are probably the same. 

From the records of total flower buds per plant (table 2) it may be 
seen that the boron level which was too low for flower-bud develop- 
ment had no apparent effect on flower-bud initiation. 

SUMMARY 

"Water-culture studies of the boron requirements of cotton brought 
out the fact that this element is necessary for flower-bud development 
in this plant, and that flowering may be seriously limited by a supply 
of boron that is sufficient for fair vegetative growth. 

There is no evidence from these results that boron has any relation 
to flower-bud initiation in cotton. 




PHOTOSYNTHETIC STUDIES OF MUTATIONAL BAR- 
RENNESS IN THE MONTMORENCY CHERRY' 


By J, W. Crist 

Research associate in horticulture, Michigan Agricultural Experwieni Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The reality of bud mutation by means of ivhich unique plant forms 
arise is no longer seriously doubted. That the mutant's peculiar, 
not to say abnormal, behavior has a discoverable physiological basis 
seems altogether likely. And this, be it said, is not to rule out genetics, 
since no objection need be made to the notion of an underlying genetic 
condition, enforcing and finding its expression through altered yet 
controllecl physiological processes. 

A case in point is that of a bud mutant showing the permanent 
characteristic of not forming fruit buds and of being always barren. 
Investigations have shown that an accumulation of carl)ohydrates 
in the spurs of spur-beai’ing trees is necessary for fruit-bud differentia- 
tioin The rate of carbohydrate synthesis must exceed the rate of 
utilization of the carbohydrates in vegetative growth if there is to 
be an accumulation in the tissues of the spurs. Possibly the defect 
of this antecedent condition — a rate of photosynthetic activity that 
is relatively too low — characterizes the perpetually barren mutant. 
To test the validity of this hypothesis a series of experimental observa- 
tions was made on a mutant in the Montmorency cherry (Prunus 
cerasus L.). 

TREES USED IN THE TESTS 

In the beginning, a limb mutant was detected and marked in an 
orchard of Montmorency trees near South Haven, !Mich. The limb 
was conspicuous for its lack of fruit-bud formation and consequent 
barrenness. During the season of 1925, after several years of this 
behavior, buds were taken from it and propagated on mahaleb stock. 
Six of the trees thus obtained were selected in 1929 and transferred 
from the nursery to an orchard plot at the Graham Horticultural 
Experiment Station, Grand Rapids, Mich. The trees were planted 
in a row, the usual distance apart, and^ thereafter were given or- 
dinary attention and culture. Upon coming to bearing age, they ex- 
hibited the following characteristics, which have remained constant; 

Tree 1. Barren, except two main limbs that are normal in fruitfulness. 

Tree 2. Wholly barren. 

Tree 3. Barren, except one main limb that is somewhat productive. 

Tree 4. Like tree 1, except that only one limb is fruitful. 

Tree 6. Wholly barren. 

Tree 6. Entirely normal in bearing habit and productivity. 

In 1934, 5 years after the trees were planted, experiments were 
begun to determine whether or not the mutational barrenness arose 
from inadequate synthesis of carbohydrates and a deficiency of their 
accumulation in the spurs. 

3 Received for publication September 24, 1938. Journal article Xo. 233 fn. s,), Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
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ANALYSIS OF SPURS 

Samples of spurs were taken at intervals between June 6 and 
August 3, 1934. Tree 5 (barren) and tree 6 (normal) were used for 
comparison. Sampling was restricted to the nonbearing spurs of’ 
lateral branches on the wood of the season before, and was randomized 
by the selection of laterals generally around and over the tree. 

" The sample, consisting of 125 to 200 spurs, was heated immediately 
at 90° C, for 40 minutes. It was then transferred to an oven herd 
at 67° C. and brought to dryness. Its preparation for analysis was 
completed by grinding to pass a GO-mesh sieve. Later, in actual 
readiness for analysis, drjdng was accomplished at 70° C. 

Free reducing substances, starch, and polysaccharides other than 
starch, were determined. The analytic procedure for each of these 
was the customary one, involving the Shaffer-Hartmann and Quisum- 
bing-Thomas routine. The results are shown in figure 1. 

At Grand Rapids detectable fruit-bud differentiation in the Mont- 
morency cherry begins within the last 2 weeks of July. Doubtless 
this observable stage is preceded by a period of incipient preparation, 
the beginning and length of wliich, if knowable at all, has not been 
determined. Figure 1 shows that fruit-bud differentiation was pre- 
ceded by an emphatic rise in free-reducing substances in the spiirs^ 
followed by a steep and prolonged decline. A second upward tendency 
coincides with its visible inception and continues during its progress. 

The graphs for polysaccharides other than starch are the inverted 
image of those for free-reducing substances. As to starch, the con- 
tent increases continuously, from the beginning for the normal tree* 
and after June 21 for the Barren (mutant) tree. 

A general comparison of the two trees shows that the normal one 
runs higher in free-reducing substances and starch and lower in poly- 
saccharides other than starch. This indicates both the maintenance 
of a more abundant supply of elemental carbohydrates in the normal 
tree and them sustained accumulation, in the form of a higher content 
of starch, in its spurs. The latter finding is the more remarkable 
because the tree supported a full crop of fruit until the first week in 
July, the time of harvest. 

Amino nitrogen was determined for the same samples, the Van 
Slyke apparatus and technique being employed for its estimation. 
The determinations are presented graphically in figure 2. 

Amino^ acids, the simpler elements for tlie synthesis of proteins,, 
increase in the spurs in the early part of the season, and then declme 
(fig. 2), The falling off starts later in the barren tree (July 6) than in 
the normal.^ Thereafter it is continuous in this tree, whereas in the 
normal tree it ceases about midway in the seasonal range, and thence- 
forward, just before and through the period of fruit-bud formation, 
holds at this higher level. 

Ml in aU, the results suggest a relatively low rate for photosynthetic 
activity, and for the production and accumulation of starch, both prior 
and subsequent to fruit-bud formation, in tree 5, the strictly muta- 
tional tree. Ho^vever, the significance of such analyses, especially for 
samples infrequently taken, should not be given too^ much weight. 
Their bearing upon the rate of photosynthetic activity and manu- 
facture is not as close as is required for conclusive interpretation, and 
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they should be checked by exp eiimental procedures that are more 
direct and at the same time better adapted for securing data essential 
to the calculation of a rate for a physiological process. 

PHOTOSYKrBESIS STUDIES 

Photosynthesis determinations vrere made during the season of 1936, 
usually at i-egular intervals, on samples taken every 2 hours on clear 
days during a period of 24 hours. 

The samples were obtained bj the leaf-punch method, devised by 
Ganong. When refined by the familiar corrections for translocation 
and respiration, and changes in the we^ht of ash, as it was in this work, 
this method is satisfactory for use in the orchard and for taking many 
samples at random over a tree or any Large part of a tree. 



Figure 2. — Amino nitrogen in spurs taken from a barren and from a normal tree 
between June 6 a»4 Avgust 3, 1934. 

Each sample consisted of 30 disks — one each from the leaves of 
spurs in the middle sections of laterals taken generally over the tree or 
tlie portion of the tree involved in the comparison. The Ganong leaf 
punch cuts a disk 1 cm.* in area. Hence, a sample was equivalent to 
30 cm.* of leaf surface. 

The trees were cultured and sprayed alike. The spray material, 
when present, was wiped from the Leaves selected for use, at the begin- 
ning of the 24-hour sampling period. Its uneven distribution on the 
leaves necessitated this precaution. 

The first three samplings (shown in table 1) were with leaves of the 
spurs of laterals on 1934 wood. In the first two of these three sam- 
plings fruiting spurs were chosen on trae 6 and on the fruitful parts of 
trees 1 and 3 for comparison with barren spurs on tree 5 and the barren 
parts of trees 1 and 3. 'Oiereaftcr, begioning July 25, nonfmitful 
spurs were selected exclusively throughout, these on the laterals of 
1935 wood. The results are given in table 1. 
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In table 1, the ten 24-boLn’ series are divicled in half bj’ the first row 
of totals and corresponding rates. The upper half, July S~9 to 
August S-9, covers approximately the period from the picking of the 
fruit, when present, to the conclusion of the process of fruit-bud 
formation. The lower half^ August 15-16 to September 17-18, covers 
the time from fruit-bud foTmation to the onset of senility in the leaves. 

Table 1. — Amount and rate of 'pkof osyntkate production for spur leaves from barren 
and fruitful trees or parts of ireeSj 1936 


Total ijhotftsynthate in 24 hours per ! , Photosynthato produced per 
Sfiuarc muter of leaf area ■ : hour ptr square meter of leaf area 


Trees 1 aad 3 | : Trees 1 and 3 i 


1 Barron 
' p-srts 

, Treeo ' Tree 0 j 

fruit- i (barrens, (normal ji 

fUl i '■ ! 

limbs , i 

' ! ! 

Bar- 

ren 

parts 

free 5 
Fruit- 1 ‘Jl"; 

ful 1 
limbs j 

Tree 6 
(nor- 
mal) 

■ Gra msf 

July 8-9 -3.133 

July 17-19 ; -2. ft33 

Iuly25-2R , +3.79<J 

Aug. 1-2 -5. dim 

Aug. 8-9 ....i -.933 

Grams 
-2.533 
+2. 790 
+9.332 
+L. 367 
-2. 566 

Grams 
-3. 633 
-1.699 
167 
-2. 933 
+1.467 

Grarns 
+1. 667 1 
+. 360 j 
+2.S33 ; 
-4,633 1 
+5.900 1 

Grams 
-0. 131 
-.110 
+. 158 
213 
-.039 

Grams 
-0. 106 
+. 113 
+.389 
+.057 
-.107 

Grams 
-0. 151 
-.071 
IH)7 
— . 122 
+. UGl 

Grams 
+0. 069 
+.015 
+. US 
193 
+. 246 

Total ! -7. 999 

+&.300 

-6. 965 

+6.133 1 

i -.067 ' 

+.069 

058 

+.051 

Aug. 15-16 1 —.967 

Aug. 22-23 i -fl.93?l 

Aug. 29-30 i 4-3.000 

Sept. 6-7 i +4.700 

Sept. 17-1 S - j +9.90U 

-&,767 
-f-l.S67 
+t.000 
+ .867 
—2.167 ; 

+2.100 
+8. 133 
+2.300 
+6.533 
+2.200 

+.467 ! 
-1.733 ; 
+.4S3 ! 
+1.700 i 
+7.600 1 

-.040 
+.081 
+. 125 
-1-.196 
+. 413 

-.282 
+. 065 
+. 042 
+.036 
-.090 

+. 087 
+.339 
+.096 
+.272 
+.092 

+. 020 

1 072 

+.020 
+.071 
! +.317 

Total -| +18.566 

—5,500 

+21.266 

+8.617 1 

+. 155 

-.045 

! +.177 

j +.071 

Grand total ! +10. 507 

+2.800 

+14.301 

+14.650 ; 

1 ' 

+.044 

+. 012 

i +.060 

j +.061 


During the first of the two periods, the apparent rates of photo- 
synthetic activity for the normal tree and normal parts of trees are 
higher. The rates for the period as a wdiole are as +0.051 to —0.058, 
and as +0.069 to —0.067. The differences in total net production 
of photosynthate are wide, being +6.133 gm. for tree 6 as compared 
with —6.965 for tree 5, and +8.300 gm. for normal limbs of trees 1 
and 3 as compared with —7.999 for the barren portions. The change, 
of the nature of a reversal, for the second period is worthy of note. 
The barren tree (5) and the barren parts of the mixed trees (1 and 3) 
have higher rates and sustain these to the end, w^hich results in much 
greater amounts of photosynthate. (Note the second line of totals 
and rates.) 

Table 1 (bottom line) gives the totals and rates for the two periods 
combined, or for the entire season. The values for the barren and 
normal trees are practically identical, but the values for the barren 
parts of trees 1 and 3 are very; much higher than those for the fruitful 
limbs. Whether or not this difference, which does not appear in the 
comparison of the w-holly normal and wholly barren trees, is peculiar 
to trees that are mixtures, through partial reversion, of barrenness and 
fruitfulness, is a question worthy of interest and attention. 

It may be inferred, at least tentatively, that barren mutants in the 
Montmorency cherry are, as compared with the normal form, photo- 
synthetically deficient during the period of fruit-bud initiation, differ- 
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entiation, and early development, but not so with respect to the later 
part of the season or the season as a whole. 

VEGETATIVE GROWTH MEASUREMENTS 

In a study of the vegetative development of the trees made in 1937, 
increase in the diameter of the twig, on the wood of the previous year, 
was taken as the criterion for growth. The twigs to be measured 
were chosen over the tree, or part of the tree, on May 5. These were 
permanently marked on this date of selection and first measurement 
(by means of a caliper), and thereafter remeasured at designated 
times during the remainder of the season. 

Certain branches on tree 6, and also on the normal fruiting branches 
of tree 3, were deflorated immediately after flo\yermg.^ This relieved 
the trees of the burden of setting and developing fruit and was ex- 
pected to cause their approach to the barren forms in the magnitude 
of vegetative growth as determined by increase in diameter of twigs. 
The results are given in table 2. 


Table 2. — Growth in diameter of twigs on harreny fniitfidy and deflorated treesy 1987 


i 





Average diameter of twigs on- 




^ ; Location of twigs on branches 
1: 

Twigs 

Fruit 

May 5 

es 

1*^ 

June 14 

July 7 

July 22 

bb 

P 

Aug. 12 

?3 

Ss/J 

P 

< 

57 

cc 

Sept. 13 

a 

*5 

C 

1 

,1 /Barren 

No. 

63 

U, 

Mm. 

3.6 

Mm. 

3.6 

Mm. 

4.3 

Mm. 

5.0 

Mm. 

5.2 

Mm. 

6.3 

Mm. 

5.4 

Mm. 

5.4 

Mm. 
5. 5 

Mm. 
5. 5 

Pet. 

53 

1 1 Fruitful - 

62 

36 

2.9 

2.9 

i.z 

3.7 

3.9 

4.6 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

45 

1 {Barren 

88 

3.1 

3.3 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.0 

5.1 

6.2 

5.3 

6.3 

71 

3i < Deflorated 

55 


2.8 

2.9 

3.3 

3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

61 

1 iFruitfuI - 

55 

12 

9 7 

2.9 

3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4. 1 

4.1 

5.9 

52 

01 Barren 

85 

3.3 

3.5 

4.3 

5.0 

6.4 

5.5 

5.6 

■ 6.8 

5.9 

79 

pf /Fruitful. 

51 

1 20 

3.0 

.3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

4. 1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

50 

“i 1 Deflorated 

66 

3.0 

3.1 

3.7 

4.3 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

77 




J For experimental branches; for entire tree, 88 pounds. 


The data in table 2 afford no surprises. The relative gains in 
purely vegetative growth of the barren forms for the entire season 
exceeded those^ of the normal by significant differences. The latter, 
of course, sustained the additional outlay of manufactured materials re- 
quired for the processes of blooming, fruit development, and fruit-bud 
formation. Where this drain was checked by defloration (in trees 
3 and 6), and this supply released from the usual channel of fruit 
development, the^ twigs on the deflorated branches responded by 
making gains similar to those for the mutationally barren branches. 
And, furthermore, these branches adhered to the normal course of 
behavior by forming fruit buds for the year to follow. Their close 
approach to the barren form, when deflorated, suggests that most of 
the restriction on vegetative growth is imposed by the fruit-develop- 
ment phase of the reproductive process; blooming and fruit-bud for- 
mation seem to account for only a relatively minor part of it. 
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DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The results obtained justify certain general conclusions. Barren 
mutants in the Montmorency cherry, whether as whole trees or as 
parts of trees, are not, on the whole, lower in photosynthetic activity 
than normal trees. Their total, seasonal supply of organic materials 
is not too small for fruit-bud formation, with subsequent blooming 
and fruit development. This nutrient supply, however, goes directly 
and completely into vegetative growth, whereas in the normal forni 
it is partly diverted to the requirements of the several phases of sexual 
reproduction. And this, it may be said, is the basic peculiarity of 
the genetic condition within the mutant. Affected and fixed in nature 
by a means known as mutation, it is artificially producible, to some 
extent, in the normal form by other means, such as defloration. 

The results of the investigation, though far from conclusive, suggest 
an answer to the questions why, specmcally, does the mutant fail to 
form fruit buds, and why at the critical time for their initiation, does 
its entire food supply continue to go into vegetative channels? The 
data seem to show that this is due to a lowered rate of photosynthetic 
activity which precludes an excess of nutrient materials beyond that 
required by and taken for the continuation of vegetative growth. In 
comparisons of the mutant and normal forms the mutant was dis- 
tinctly below the normal in photosynthetic production just prior to 
and during the period of detectable fruit-bud differentiation. More- 
over, this appears to have been a particular depression in the rate of 
photosynthesis, for it was clearly below that which obtained after the 
close of this period and also below that for the entire season. Addi- 
tional support for this explanation is provided by the analysis of the 
spurs. Fruit-bud differentiation is not dependent solely on the 
presence of an excess of organic materials; the location of this excess 
is also important. Apparently it must occur in the tissues of the 
spurs as the principal fruit-bud-forming structures of the tree. In 
the mutant forms these structures were lower than in the normal 
form in free reducing substances and starch, from early in June — at 
least a month before observable fruit-bud differentiation — until the 
end of fruit-bud formation. During this period the mutant's rate of 
vegetative growth, as shown by table 2, was at its hip^best, and also 
at its peak^ of excess over that of the normal form. Hence, there 
appears to have been abundant and ample synthesis of organic mate- 
rials. In the mutant, however, this supply goes promptly into vege- 
tative growth, with relatively slight deposition and accumulation in 
the spurs. This tendency of the mutant, prohibitive as it is of in- 
cipient preparation for fruit-bud initiation, continues throughout the 
period of fruit-bud differentiation. 
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Figtjbb 2. — Low-boron plant (0.1-p, p. in. group, Table 2), August 28, 1938, show- 
ing irregularity of leaf development near top. 

Table 2. — Tnflumce of boron supply upon growth and flowering of cotton planted 
June 3 and harvested Aug, 28 ^ 1938 


[Average of 14 plants] 


Boron added (p. p. m.) 

Height of 
plants 

Green | 
weight 
of plants ! 

Flower 
buds 
Aug. 28 

Flower i 
buds 
shed 

Total 

flower 

buds 

Blooms 

0.1 

1.0 ' ■ 

Centimeters 

155.1 

182.0 

Grams 

1.149.0 

1.303.0 

Number 

54,6 

62.1 

Number 
98 
40 1 

Number 

162.9 

163,2 

Number 

10 . a 

50.0. 
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DISCUSSION 

Since the nutrient concentration was not held constant, these results 
give little indication of the optimum concentration of boron for growth 
and fruiting of cotton in water culture. They do emphasize, however, 
the importance of boron in the flowering of cotton and indicate that 
jin insiifRciency of this element may be the cause of unfruitfulness. 
Although approximately 70 percent of the flow'ers of the lovr-boron 
plants, 1938 series, appeared by August 10, before boron deficiency 
Jiad become manifest in the vegetative parts of the plants, the abscis- 
sion of young buds from this group of plants and from those at the 
same level the previous year was apparently abnormal in the early 
stages. This observation along with the fact that vegetative growth 
was not severely checked at any stage in the low-boron series suggests 
that the concentration of this element necessary for flower-bud 
development in cotton is higher than that required by the vegetative 
parts. But the blackening of young flower buds in a manner quite 
similar to that observed in young leaf buds in cases of severe boron 
deficiency also suggests that the specific effects of the deficiency upon 
the tissues involved are probably the same. 

From the records of total flower buds per plant (table 2) it may be 
seen that the boron level which was too low for flower-bud develop- 
ment had no apparent effect on flower-bud initiation. 

SUMMARY 

Water-culture studies of the boron requirements of cotton brought 
out' the fact that this element is necessary for flower-bud development 
in this plant, and that flowering may be seriously limited by a supply 
oi boron that is sufficient for fair vegetative growth. 

There is no evidence from these results that boron has any relation 
to flower-bud initiation in cotton. 
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By J. W. Crist 

Research associate in horticulture^ Michigan Agricultural Expej^iment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The reality of bud mutation by means of which unique plant forms 
arise is no longer seriouvsly doubted. That the mutant's peculiar, 
not to say abnormal, behavior has a discoverable physiological basis 
seems altogether likely. And this, be it said, is not to rule out genetics, 
since no objection need be made to the notion of an underlying genetic 
condition, enforcing and finding its expression through altered yet 
controlled physiological processes. 

A case ill point is that of a bud mutant showing the permanent 
characteristic of not forming fruit buds and of being ahvays barren. 
Investigations have shown that an accumulation of carbohydrates 
in the spurs of spur-bearing trees is necessary for fruit-bud differentia- 
tion. The rate of carbohydrate synthesis must exceed the rate of 
utilization of the carbohydrates in vegetative growth if there is to 
be an accumulation in the tissues of the spurs. Possibly the defect 
()f this antecedent condition — a rate of photosynthetic activity that 
is relatively too low' — characterizes the perpetually barren mutant. 
To test the validity of this liypothesis a series of experimental observa- 
tions wars made on a mutant in the Montmorency cherry {Pruitm 
cerasus L.). 

TREES USED IN THE TESTS 

In the beginning, a limb mutant wras detected and marked in an 
orchard of Montmorency trees near South Haven, Mich. The limb 
w’as conspicuous for its lack of fruit-bud formation and consequent 
barrenness. During the season of 1925, after several years of this 
behavior, buds w^ere taken from it and propagated on mahaleb stock. 
Six of tlie trees thus obtained w'ore selected in 1929 and transferred 
from the luirsery to an, orchard plot at the Graham Horticultural 
Experiment Station, Grand Rapids, Mich. The trees were planted 
in a. row’, the usual distam^o apart, and^ thereafter were given or- 
tlinary at tention and culture. Upon coming to bearing age, they ex- 
hibited the following characteristics, which have remained constant: 

Tree 1. Barron, except tw’o main limbs that are normal in fruitfulness. 

Tree 2. Wholly barren. 

Tree. 3. Barren, (except one main limb that is somewhat productive. 

Tree 4, Tuke tree 1, excei)t that only one limb is fruitful. 

Tree 5. Wholly barren. 

Tree 6. Entirely normal in bearing habit and productivity. 

In 1934, 5 years after the trees were planted, experiments w'ere 
begun to determine whetlier or not the mutational barrenness arose 
from inadequate synthesis of carbohydrates and a deficiency of their 
accumulation in the spurs. 

I Rocolvod far rui>lictttioii Soptcinbor 24, 1938. Journal artielo Ko. 233 (ti. s,), Michigan Agricultural 
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ANALYSIS OF SPURS 

Samples of spurs were taken at intervals between June 6 and 
August 3, 1934. Tree 5 (barren) and tree 6 (normal) were used for 
comparison. Sampling was restricted to the nonbearing s])in’s oi 
lateral branches on the ivood of the season before, and was randomized 
by the selection of laterals generally around and over the tree. 

‘ The sample, consisting of 125 to 200 spurs, was heated immediately 
at 90° 0, for 40 minutes. It was then transferred to an oven held 
at 67° C. and brought to dryness. Its preparation for analysis was 
completed by grinding to pass a 60-niesh sieve. Later, in actual 
readiness for anatysis, drying was accomplished at 70° C. 

Free reducing substances, starch, and polysaccharides other than 
starch, were determined. The analytic procedure for each of these 
was the customary one, involving the Shaffer-Hartmann and Quisum- 
bing-Thomas routine. The results are shown in figure 1 . 

At Grand Rapids detectable fruit-bud differentiation in the Mont- 
morency cherry begins within the last 2 weeks of July. Doubtless 
this observable stage is preceded by a period of incipient preparation, 
the be^miing and length of which, if knowable at all, has not been 
determined. Figure 1 shows that fruit-bud difl:*erentiation was i)re- 
ceded by an emphatic rise in free-reducing substances in the spurs, 
followed by a steep and prolonged decline. A second upw^nrd tendency 
coincides with its visible inception and continues during its progress. 

The graphs for polysaccharides other than starch are the inverted 
image of those for free-reducing substances. As to starch, the con- 
tent increases continuously, from the beginning for the normal tree 
and after June 21 for the barren (mutant) tree. 

A general comparison of the two trees shows that the nonnal one 
runs higher in free-reducing substances and starch and lower in poly- 
saccharides other than starch. This indicates both the maintenance 
of a more abundant supply of elemental carbohydrates in the normal 
tree and their sustained accumulation, in the form of a higher content 
of starch, in its spurs. The latter folding is the more remarkable 
because the tree supported a full crop of fruit until the first week in 
July, the tinie of harvest. 

Amino nitrogen was determined for the same samples, the Van 
Slyke apparatus and teclmique being employed for its estimation. 
The determinations are presented graphically in figure 2. 

Amino^ acids, the simpler elements for the synthesis of proteins, 
increase in the spurs in the early part of the season, and then decline 
(fig. 2). The falling off starts later in the barren tree (July 6) than in 
the nonnal. ^ Thereafter it is continuous in this tree, whereas in the 
normal tree it ceases about midvray in the seasonal range, and thence- 
forward, just before and tliroiigh the period of fruit-bud formation, 
holds at this higher level. 

in all, the results suggest a relatively low rate for photosynthetic 
activity, and for the production and accumulation of starch, both prior 
and subsequent to fruit-bud formation, in tree 5, the strictly muta- 
tional tree. However, the significance of such analyses, especially for 
samples infrequently taken, should not be given too much weight. 
Their bearing upon the rate of photosyntlietic activity and manu- 
facture is not as close as is reqiihed for conclusive interpretation, and 
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Figure 1. — Free reducing substances (yl), polysaccharides other than starch (B), 
and starch (C) in spurs from a barren and from a normal tree between June 6 
• and August 3, 1934. 
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they should be checked by experimental procedures that are more 
direct and at the same time better adapted for securing data essential 
to the calculation of a rate for a physiological process. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS STUDIES 

Photosynthesis determinations were made during the season of 1936, 
usually at regular intervals, on samples taken every 2 hours on clear 
days during a period of 24 hours. 

The samples were obtained by the leaf-punch method, devised by 
Ganong. Wlien refined by the familiar corrections for translocation 
and respiration, and cliangk in the weight of ash, as it was in this work, 
this method is satisfactory for use in the orchard and for taking many 
samples at random over a' tree or any large part of a tree. 



Fig TIRE 2. — Amino nitrogen in spurs taken from a barren and from a normal tree 
between June 6 and August 3, 1934. 

Each sample consisted of 30 disks — one each from the leaves of 
spurs in the middle sections of laterals taken generally over the tree or 
the portion of the tree involved in the comparison. The Ganong leaf 
punch cuts a disk 1 cm.^ in area. Hence, a sample was equivalent to 
30 cm.^ of leaf surface. 

The trees were cultured and sprayed alike. The spray material, 
when present, was wiped from the leaves selected for use, at the begin- 
ning of the 2_4-hour sampling period. Its uneven distribution on the 
leaves necessitated this precaution. 

The first three samplings (shown in table 1) were with leaves of the 
spurs of laterals on 1934 wood. In the first two of these tliree sam- 
plings fruiting spurs were chosen on tree 6 and on the fruitful parts of 
trees 1 and 3 for comparison with barren spurs on tree 5 and the barren 
parts of trees 1 and 3. Thereafter, beginning July 25, nonfruitful 
spurs were selected exclusively throughout, these on the laterals of 
1935 wood. The results are given in table 1. 
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111 table 1, the ten 24-hour series are divided in half by the first row 
of totals and corresponding rates. The upper half, July 8-9 to 
August 8-9, covers approximately the period from the picking of the 
fruit, when present, to the conclusion of the process of fruit-bud 
forniation. The lower half, August 15-16 to September 17-18, covers 
the time from fruit-bud formation to the onset of senility in the leaves. 


Table ] . 


-Amount arid rate of photosynthate production f or spur leaves from barren 
and fruitful trees or parts of traces, 1936 


Date 


Total photosynthate in 24 hours por Photosynthate produced per 
square meter of leaf area hour per square met er of leaf area 


July 8-9 

July 17-19 , 

July 2r»-2r» - 

A.UP:. 1-2 

8-9 

Total 

km. lf)-U5 

Au«. 22-23 

Aug. 29-30 

Sept.G-7 

Sept. 17-lS 

Total.... 

Grand total 


Trees 1 and 3 



Trees 1 and 3 

Tree 5 
(bar- 
ren) 

Tree 6 
(nor- 
mal) 

liarren 

perts 

Fruit- 

ful 

limbs 

Tree 5 
(barren) 

Tree 6 
(normal) 

Bar- 

ren 

parts 

Fruit- 

ful 

limbs 

Grains 
-3. 133 
-2. 633 
+3, 799 
-5.099 
933 

Grams 
-2. 533 
+2.700 
+9. 332 
+1.367 
-2.566 

Grams 

-3.633 

-1.699 

-.167 

-2.933 

+1.467 

Grams 
+1. 667 
+.366 
+2.833 
-4, 633 
+5.900 

Grams 
-0. 131 
-.110 
+.158 
-.213 
-.039 

Grams 
-0. 106 
+.113 
+.389 
+.057 
-.107 

Grams 

-0.151 

-.071 

-.007 

122 

+.061 

Grams 
+0. 069 
+. 016 
+.118 
-.193 
+. 246 

-7. 999 

+8. 300 

-6. 965 

+6. 133 

-.067 

+.069 

-.058 

+. 051 

-.967 
+1.933 
+3. 001) 
+4. 700 
+9. 900 

-6. 767 
+1.567 
+1.000 
+.867 
-2.167 

+2. 100 
+8. 133 
+2.300 
+6.533 
+2.200 

+ 467 
-1.733 
+.483 
+1.700 
+7.600 

-.040 
+. 081 
+. 125 
4-. 196 
+.413 

282 
+. 065 
+.042 
+.036 
-.090 

+.087 
+.839 
+. 096 
+. 272 
+.092 

+.020 
-.072 
+. 020 
+.071 
+.317 

+18. 566 

-5, 500 

+21. 26G 

+8. 517 

+. 165 

-.046 

+. 177 

+. 071 

+10. 567 

+2.800 

+14. 301 

+14. 650 

+. 044 

+. 012 

+, 060 

+. 061 


During the first of the two periods, the apparent rates of photo- 
synthetic activity for the normal tree and normal parts of trees are 
higher. The rates for the period as a whole are as +0.051 to —0.058, 
and as +0.069 to —0.067. The diflerences in total net production 
of photosynthate are wide, being +6.133 gm. for tree 6 as compared 
with —6.965 for tree 5, and +8.300 gm. for normal limbs of trees 1 
and 3 as compared with —7.999 for the barren portions. The change, 
of the nature of a reversal, for the second period is worthy of note. 
The barren tree (5) and tlie barren parts of the mixed trees (1 and 3) 
have higher rates and sustain these to the end, wliich results in much 
greater amounts of photosynthate. (Note the second line of totals 
and rates.) 

Table 1 (bottom line) gives the totals and rates for the two periods 
combined, or for the entire season. The values for the barren and 
normal trees are practically identical, but the values for the barren 
parts of trees 1 and 3 are very much higher than those for the fruitful 
limbs. Whether or not tliis difference, which does not appear in the 
comparison of the wholly normal and wholly barren trees, is peculiar 
to trees that are mixtures, through partial reversion, of barrenness and 
fruitfulness, is a question worthy of interest and attention. 

It may be inferred, at least tentatively, that barren mutants in the 
Montmorency cherry are, as compared with the normal form, photo- 
synthetically deficient during the period of fruit-bud initiation, differ- 
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entiation, and early deve’opment, but not so with respect to the later 
part of the season or the season as a whole. 

VEGETATIVE GROWTH MEASUREMENTS 

In a study of the vegetative development of the trees made in 1937, 
increase in the diameter of the twig, on the wood of the provio\is year, 
was taken as the criterion for growth. The twigs to bo measured 
were chosen over the tree, or part of the tree, on May 5. Those wore 
permanently marked on this date of selection and first measurement 
(by means of a caliper), and thereafter remeasured at designated 
times during the remainder of the season. 

Certain branches on tree 6, and also on the normal fruiting branches 
of tree 3, were deflorated immediately after flowering. _ This relieved 
the trees of the burden of setting and developing fruit and wa,s ex- 
pected to cause their approach to the barren forms in the magnitude 
of vegetative growth as determined by increase in diameter of twigs. 
The results are given in table 2. 


Table 2. — Growth in diameter of twigs on harren, fruitful, and deflorated H'ces, 1937 


1 

1 

.1 

li 

cj . 

Location of twigs on branches 

Twigs 

Fruit 



Average diameter of twigs on— 



Gain 

May 0 

May 22 

June 14 

July 7 

July 22 

1 

Aug. 12 

b/i 

S 

Sept. 1 

ec 

P' 

0.^ 

OJ 

i 

1 


m\ 

Lb, 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm, 

PcL 

r i 

rBarren 

63 


3.6 

3.6 

4.3 

6.0 

5.2 

6.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

53 


[Fruitful 

62 

36 

2.9 

2.9 

3.3 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

45 

J 1 

(Barren.- 

88 


3.1 

3.3 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

6.0 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

6.3 

71 


Deflorated 

55 


2.8 

2.9 

3.3 

3.8 

4,1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

61 

1 1 

IFruitful 

65 

12 

2,7 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

52 

01 

Barren.- _ . _ _ _ 

85 


3.3 

3.5 

4.3 

5.0 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

79 

A /Fruitful 

51 

1 20 

3.0 

3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

50 

^1 iDeflorated 

00 


3.0 

3.1 

3.7 

4.3 

4.7 

4,8 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

! 77 


I For experimental branches; for entire tree, 88 pounds. 


The data in table 2 afford no surprises. The relative gains in 
purely vegetative growth of the barren forms for the entire season 
exceeded those^ of the normal by significant differences. The latter, 
of course, sustained the additional outlay of manufactured materials re- 
quired for the processes of blooming, fruit development, and fruit-bud 
formation. Wliere this drain was checked by defloration (in trees 
3 and 6), and this supply released from the usual channel of fruit 
development, the twigs on the deflorated branches responded by 
making gains similar to those for the mutationally barren branches. 
And, furthermore, these branches adhered to the normal course of 
behavior by forming fruit buds for the year to follow. Their close 
approach to the barren form, when deflorated, suggests that most of 
the restriction on vegetative growth is imposed by the fruit-develop- 
ment phase of the reproductive process; blooming and fruit-bud for- 
mation seem to account for only a relatively minor part of it. 
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DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The results obtained justify certain, general conclusions. Barren 
mutants in the Montmorency cherry, whether as whole trees or as 
parts of trees, are not, on the whole, lower in photosynthetic activity 
than normal trees. Their total, seasonal supply of organic materials 
is not too small for fruit-bud formation, with subsequent blooming 
.and fruit development. This nutrient supply, however, goes directly 
and completely into vegetative growth, whereas in the normal form 
it is partly diverted to the requirements of the several phases of sexual 
reproduction. And this, it may be said, is the basic peculiarity of 
the genetic condition within the mutant. xYffected and fixed in nature 
by a means known as mutation, it is artificially producible, to some 
extent, in the normal form by other means, such as defloration. 

The results of the investigation, though far from conclusive, suggest 
an answer to the questions why, specifically, does the mutant fail to 
form fruit buds, and why at the critical time for their initiation, does 
its entire food supply continue to go into vegetative channels? The 
data seem to show that this is due to a lowered rate of photosynthetic 
activity which precludes an excess of nutrient materials beyond that 
required by and taken for the continuation of vegetative growth. In 
comparisons of the mutant and normal forms the mutant w’-as dis- 
tinctly below the normal in photosynthetic production just prior to 
and during the period of detectable fruit-bud differentiation. More- 
over, this appears to have been a particular depression in the rate of 
photosynthesis, for it was clearly below that which obtained after the 
close of this period and also below that for the entire season.^ Addi- 
tional support for this explanation is provided by the analysis of the 
spurs. Fruit-bud diflferentiation is not dependent solely ^ on the 
presence of an excess of organic materials; the location of this excess 
is also important. Apparently it must occur in the tissues of the 
spurs as the principal fruit-bud-forming structures of^ the tree. In 
the mutant forms these structures were lower than in the normal 
form in free reducing substances and starch, from early in June — at 
least a month before observable fruit-bud differentiation — until the 
end of fruit-bud formation. During this period the mutant’s rate of 
vegetative growth, as shown by table 2, was at its hiphest, and also 
at its peak of excess over that of the normal form. Hence, there 
appears to have been abundant and ample synthesis of organic mate- 
rials. In the mutant, however, this supply goes promptly into vege- 
tative growth, with relatively slight deposition and accumulation in 
the spurs. This tendency of the mutant, prohibitive as it is of in- 
cipient preparation for fruit-bud initiation, continues throughout the 
period of fruit-bud differentiation. 
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FORMULAS FOR DETERMINING THEORETICAL EFFECTS 
OF CERTAIN GENETIC FACTORS UPON INHERITANCE 
OF QUANTITATIVE CHARACTERS, WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO A STUDY OF A LYCOPERSICON HYBRID ^ 

By LeRoy Powers - 

Senior geneticist j Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The universal importance of quantitative characters in plant breed- 
ing stresses the desirability of obtaining more information concerning 
the manner of their inheritance. It is particularly important to know 
tlie extent and nature of interactions between the genes differentiating 
the quantitative characters. Two general methods have been used 
to determine such interactions. In the first method the segregation 
of the genes differentiating the quantitative characters is determined 
by the dii'ect effects that these genes produce. The second method 
involves the determination of linkages between genes differentiating 
the quantitative characters and ‘ ^marker’ ^ genes differentiating more 
simply inherited characters. 

Hayes and Harlan (7) ^ and Wexelsen (30) used the first or direct 
method. They determined the major genes involved in the quanti- 
tative characters and studied their interactions through certain recog- 
nizable genotypes in the segregating populations. LTsing the same 
method, Powers (SI) separated the 27 genotypes resulting from the 
segregation of the three factor pairs differentiating habit of growth in 
crosses between varieties of Triticum aestivum L. and determined the 
nature of the interaction of the genes. A method of setting up the 
expected limits of fluctuation of any one genotype was given, making 
it possible to separate the different genotypes and thereby study 
directly their effects upon habit of growth. 

Tlio second method, involving linkage of marker genes with genes 
differentiating qualitative or simply inherited characters, was first 
used by Sax ^-^^d later by Griffee (4), Sirks (^6), Immer (9), 
Powers (38)^ Smith (£7), and Currence (S). Lindstrom (11, IS, 14, 
15, 16) made extensive studies by this method and presented rather 
(conclusive evidence of the existence of major factors differentiating 
size of fruit in the tomato. 

As pointed out by Powers (22), the effects and interactions meas- 
ured also include any that the marker genes produce as well as the 
effects of genes linked with them. Stuciies such as these, in which 
the marker genes are located on the same chromosome, present sev- 

1 Received for publication May 15, 1939. 
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eral problems having a bearing upon the experimental design and 
upon the analysis and the interpretation of the data. For exam- 
ple, in order to evaluate and interpret accurately the effect of the 
genes influencing quantitative characters, it is necessary to determine 
the effect of double crossing over and dominance upon the differences 
between the means of the genotypes. It also is necessary to deter- 
mine to what extent the data measm*e the effect of finite regions of 
the chromosome and to what extent the data from backcross and 
from F 2 generations can be used to check each other. This paper pre- 
sents formulas and their application to a solution of these problems, 
together with the analysis and the interpretation of data collected on 
number of locules from the segregates involving Lycopersicon escu- 
lentum Mill. (Johannisfeiier variety) and L. pimpmellifolium Mill. 
(Red Currant variety). 

The foimulas apply to situations in which the marker genes and 
the gene pair aff'ectiiig the quantitative character ai’o linked in the 
coupling phase and in which the genes tending to increase the magni- 
tude of the quantitative character are recessive. The symbols used 
to designate the marker genes are Gg and 

FORMULAS FOR DETERMINING THE PROPORTION OF EACH 

GENOTYPE 

Formulas for determining the theoretical proportion of the popula- 
tion that each genotype constitutes are essential to the study. In 
the development of such formidas those given by Haldane {6) for the 
proportion of non -cross-overs, single cross-overs, and double cross- 
overs were used. They are as follows: 

N o cross-over (ABC, ahc) ( 1 — w) (1 — n ) . 

Cross-over between loci of A and B only (aBC, Ahc) m(l — n). 

Cross-over between loci of B and C only (ABc, ahC) n(l — m). 

Cross-over between loci of A and B and of B and (oBc, AhC) mn. 

In the foregoing formulas, the cross-over value for the section A and 
B is m and that for the section B and O is n. The same notations 
were used in the development of formulas for determining the theo- 
retical proportion of the population that each genotype constitutes. 
Bridges and Morgan (1) and Morgan, Bridges, and Sturtcvant (ISO) 
have shown that the coefficient of coincidence varies between chromo- 
somes and for regions within chromosomes of Drosophila, They 
report that double cross-overs may occiu* within regions as small as 
6 units and again that interference may be complete within distances 
of 20 units. If double crossing over were influenced only by linkage 
intensity, theoretically the coefficient of coincidence would be expected 
to have values ranging from 0 to 1. Weinstein (29) and Bridges and 
Morgan (f) have shown that values, for the coefficient of coincidence, 
higher than 1.0 do occur. ^ In the present study the coefficient of 
coincidence was taken as 1 in developing the formulas for determining 
the theoretically expected proportion of the population having a 
particular genotype. 

In table 1 are presented the formulas for determining the theoreti- 
cal proportions of the different genotypes expected among the prog- 
eny resulting from crossing the Fj generation to the parent recessive 
for the marker genes. The locus of the gene tending to increase the 
ma^itude of the quantitative character is taken as being in that 
section of the chromosome delimited by the loci of the marker genes. 
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The last column of table 1 gives the formulas for obtaining the theo- 
retically expected increase in the means of the different genotypes in 
terms of the quantitative character. Tavo new notations, v and rf, 
appear in those formulas, p being the amount by which the homozygous 
condition ()f the gene pair tending to increase the magnitude of the 
quantitative character increases the means of the different genotypes, 
and d being the amount by which the heterozygous condition of the 
gene pair tending to increase the magnitude of the quantitath^e 
character increases the means of the different genotypes. These 
formulas apply to the data obtained from the progeny of the Fj 
backcrossed to the parent recessive for the marker genes. The 
formulas fulfilling the same purpose for the F 2 generation are given in 
table 2 and in the tabulation on page 55S. 


Table 1. — Formulas for determhimg the theoretical proportions of the different geno- 
types when the loofs of the gene tending to increase the quantitative character is 
between the loci of the two marker genes 1 


Genot,yi)e 

Proportion of genotype 

Increase in riuantita- 
tive character 

Heterozygous 

Recessive 

CfgOooi' 


mn 

( 1 — to) ( 1 — W) TOTli? 



2 

«(l— w) 

2 

mO—n) 

(1— m)(i~n)+TOn 

TO)d+TO(l — 7?)P 

ggOooh 

2 

7n(l~w) 

2 

W(l — TO) 

TO+«--2TO71 

TO(1— «)d-f7!(l — TO)« 

ggo*>Hoh 

2 

mn 

2 

2 

(l~TO)(1-3?) 

TO.+n--2TO7l 
TO7if/-f'(l—m)(l— 7i)r 


0 

(1— TOJ(1— n)+m« 


1 The formulas apply to the progeny obtained from ]>ackcrossing the Fi to the parent recessive for the 
marker genes. 


Table 2. — Formulas for determining the theoretical proportions of the different Fu 
genotypes when based on the marker genes and given for the homo zygous-(lom inant ^ 
heierozygous-dominanty and recessive conditions of a gene pair affecting the quanti- 
tative character under invest igaliony the locus of the gene tending to increase the 
quaniitaiwe character being between the loci of the two marker genes 


Oonotypo 

Honiozygmis dominunt 

Heterozygous 

Homozygous recessive 

OGOO.^.. 

(I-7;Oa(l“-7i)2 

w/i.(l— TO)(l~n) 

ftti!/ia 

4 

2 

4 

QGOo^K.,, 

1-701 i 

ml ( I -m) ~^n(l — TO) (1 -« 7t)] 

771271(1 — ft) 

2 

2 

2 


W2(l— m)l! 

TO7?(’1 — TO)(1— ft) 

7712(1 — 71)2 

4 

2 

4 

QgOO 

TO f ( 1 - 7/0 — n ( 1 — 7n ) ( 2 - r0 1 

TlfCl— ft)— 27n(l-~TO)(l — 70] 

777772(1 — 770 

2 

2 

2 

GgO(r>b. 

7/i7l(l-7;0Cl””70 

1 —2771 (1 - 7ft) —271 ( 1 — ft) +4 to 77 (1 - /ft) (1 — ft) 
2 

ft7«(l— ?/0(t-77) 


7/l7l*(l— W) 

7l[(l —7l) —2771(1 — to) ( 1 — ft,)] 

7rt[( 1 —7ft) —7lf 1 —7/0 (2—77) 1 

2 

2 

2 

ggOO 

w2(l — n)2 

7ftft(l— 7n)(l-ft) 

712(1-777)2 

4 

2 

4 

ggOo*>^ 

7»»7l(l--7?) 

7ft[(i—m)—2ft(i— 7/0(1 -ft)] 

72f(l —ft) -7n(2— 7/0(1 -ft)] 

2 

2 

2 


TO*7ja 

7tt'ftf1 -7/0(1-70 

(I— rft)2(l-77)2 

4 

2 

4 
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Formulas for estimating the quantitative increase in the means of the genotypes^ due 
to the effect of 1 gene pair in the F2 generation 


Genotype: 

aaoo.. 


aGoot>Oob. 


GgOO,, 

GgOo'^b. 


Qgooboib, 


ggOO.. 

ggOoob, 


ggo^bo^b 


Increase in quantitative character 

m[(l— m)-27?(l~CT)(l—w)]rf+m2)^(1— n)p 

•,j)-.rft(2-w)(l-w)]+7nf(i-7/i)— 2«(L“m)(l--«)]+m2it(l~7i) 
2 mn(l— 7 n)(l—n)d-hmHl—n)^o 
n2( l— w)2+‘2j«/i( l — m) (1 —n) 1 — 

yi[(l— K) -~2 ot(1-~w) (l’--n)]d-\-mn2(l‘-m)v 

OT)-w(l—m)(2— n)]+7z[(l—n)-2m(l— 'm)(l—«)]+7»n2(l— 77i) 
2fl(l— 7?)+47ra7l(I~-77t)(l— 77)ld+2'm7i(l— 7n)(l---77);) 
1— 2/»(l— 7/i)"~2n(i— «)+8m7ih— wKl— w) 

7it(^-^w)->27rt(l--ffl)(l--77)]ri+7 ra[ (l--7 W) ~77n— 7ra) { 2 —n)]u 

7;iri2(i— /n)-|~7?[(l— 7i)— 2//j(l— m)Cl— n)]+w[(l“W)— 7J(1— r/i) (2~«) 

2 mn(l—m) 0 —n)d-^nHl—ni)^r 
77i2(i~7i)2+2m7j(L--m)(l— «)+n2(l— m)2 

77l[(1 ~‘7/l)-^2n(l— m)(l-~77)lrf-t-7t[(l-"7l)— 7re(2 — 77)]p 
?7i2n(l-7l)4-7»[(l— 7ft)-27l(l-7/i)(i— 7Z)]+«[C1 — — /70(l-7l)] 

27717Z(l--»77t)(l— 72)</+(l — 772)2(1— 77)2;? 

7/i2n2-}-277l7l(l— 772) ( I— n) + (1 — Ith) 2 ( I — 77) » 


The remaining general condition is that in which the loci of the 
gene pair affecting the quantitative character studied are outside the 
Gg-Oo^^ section of the chromosome. The formulas for determining 
the theoretical proportions of the different genotypes in which the 
gene differentiating the quantitative character is located to the left 
of the Gg region are given in table 3, together with the formulas for 
determining the theoretically expected increase in the means of the 
different genotypes of the" backcross generations. Corresponding 
formulas for the Fg generation are given in table 4 and in the tabula- 
tion on page 560. The situation in wluch the gene pair is located to 
the right of the region of the chromosome is analogous to that 
in which the gene pair is located to the left of Qg, and therefore it will 
not be considered in detail. 


Table 3. — Formulas for determining the theoretical proportions of the different 
genotypes when the locus of the gene tending to increase the quantitative character 
is to the left of the loci of the marker genes ^ 


Genotype 

1 

Proportion of ffenotyi)e 

Increjise in 
quantitativo 
character 

Heterozygous 

Recessive 

’ 

(l-7n^(l-72) 

777(1 -77.) 

1 



7i(l— 77i^ 

mn 

> (1 — 777)d+7/7» 


2 

2 " 

1 

ggOo*>^ 

mn 

77(1 — m) 



2 

2 


gga^boeh _ 

m(l— (7?) 

(I~m)(l— 7?) 

777d+(/ -777) 77 


2 

2 



i TUe formulas apply to the progeny obtained from backqrossmg the Fi to the 
marker genes. 


parent recessive for the 



Table 4. — Formulas for determining the theoretical proportions of the different genotypes in the Fo generation when the locus of the gene tending 

to increase the auantitative character is to the left of the loci of the two marker genes 
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Foi'inulas Jor estimatmg the quoMitatlve increase in the means of the genotypes in the 
Fz generation due to the effect of a gene pair to the left of the marker genes 

Increaw in qnantitatm character 

Geiiotvpe: 

GGOO 1 

GGOo°^ 2m.(\-m)d-\’nFv 

J 


GgOO.. 

GgOo^^. 

Ggo**^*o°^‘ 

ggOO— 
ggOo"'’. . 


[ 1 — 2 //i ( 1 — m) ]d "h 7n ( I — m) v 


— ni)^ 


APPLICATION OF THE FORMULAS 

DETERMINING EFFECTS DUE TO REGIONS OF THE CHROMOSOME 

With the foregohig formulas available, it is possible to estimate the 
theoretical amounts by which the means of the different genotypes will 
be increased as regards the quantitative character under investigation. 
Also, it is desirable to know what effect varymg genetic map distances 
between the genes affecting both the quantitative and marker char- 
acters would have upon these estimates. Therefore, the theoretical 
estimates of the amounts by which the means of the different genotypes 
would be increased were calculated for different values of m and n. 
Further, it is desirable to Icnow what effect different degrees of domi- 
nance would have upon these same estimates. The effects of different 
degrees of dominance can be determined by considering two extreme 
cases; namely, that in which d equals 0 and in wliich d equals a/2. 
With these points considered, the theoretical estimates of the amounts 
by which the means of the different genotypes would be increased by 
a recessive gene tending to increase the quantitative character and 
located midway between g and 0 °" have been calculated and are listed 
in table 5. The theoretical amounts, or values, are expressed as 
percentages of t\ 

First, consider the theoretical proportionate effect of this gene that 
will be expressed in the means of the different genotypes, when m 
and n each equals 0.075 and d equals 0 and when the segregates, the 
means of whose genotypes are being studied, have resulted from back- 
crossing the Fi to the recessive parent. From table 5 it can be seen 
that, theoretically, the mean of the segregates having the genotype 
GgOo^” has been increased by 0.65 percent of v and that the mean of 
the segregates having the genotype ggo'’'’o'‘^ has been increased by 
99.35 percent of v. Then the theoretical proportionate effect of the 
gene tending to increase the magnitude of the quantitative character 
that can be measiued in the progeny obtained by backcrossing to the 
parent recessive for the marker genes is ggo‘‘^o'”’—GgOo'‘^, or 98.7 
percent. The loss of 1.3 percent may be attributed to double crossing 
over. This loss (table 5) increases with an increase in the values of 
m and n. For the same comparison in which d equals ®/2, or the 
heterozygote is intermediate, the theoretical proportionate effect of 
the gene tending to increase the quantitative character that can be 
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measured by the comparison ggo^^o°^-~GgOo°^ is 49.34 percent of t\ 
The difference between this value (49.34) and the same value (98.7) 
in which d equals 0 measures the effect of dominance, which is 49.36 
percent of v. As would be expected, the greater the departure from 
complete dominance tlie smaller is tlie measurable f)roportion of the 
effect, in the homozygous condition, of the gene tending to increase 
the magnitude of the C[ua.ntitalive character. 

Table 5. — Theoretical increase, in the means of the different genotypes, due to a 
gene located midway heVween g and and recessive to its allel located between 
G and O 

Fi BACKCROSSED TO THE RECESSIVE PARENT 




Theoretical increase with indicated cross-over values of 





m and n 




Value 








ofd 








m=0.075 

m=0.150 

m= 0.225 

'm=0.30 

Ws=0.375 

771=0,450 



n=^ .075 

n* .150 

.225 

n= .30 

n^ .375 

«= .450 

Genotype: 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

QgOo«^ 

■ 0 

0.65 

3.01 

7. 77 

15.52 

26. 47 

40. 10 

Cr(jo»Ho^ 

50.00 

50.00 

50. 00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

ggOo^^ 

50.00 

50.00 

50. (10 

50.00 

50. 00 

50. 00 

ggoof>o*>^ 


99.35 

90. 99 

92. 23 

84.48 

73. 53 

59,90 

'QgOo»^ 


50. 33 

51.50 

53. 88 

57.76 

03.24 

70,05 



■ V/2 

75.00 

75.00 1 

75. 00 

75.00 

75 . 00 

75. 00 

ggOo*>^ 

75. 00 

75.00 i 

75. 00 

75.00 

75. 00 

75. 00 

ggotihQob 


99. 67 

98.50 

96. 12 

92.24 

86. 76 

79.95 


Fa GENERATION! 


Phenotype:! 

GgOoo^ 

] 

0.76 

3.01 

6. 68 

11. 13 

16. 27 

21.67 

GfilO®!*©®!*- . 


47.83 

45. 06 

41. 65 

37.66 

33. 16 

28.32 

ggOoof> 

47.83 

45.06 

41. 65 

37.66 

33. 16 

28.32 



1 

98.70 

94.05 

85. 06 

71.37 

54.06 

36.88 

QgOo«^ 

) 

32, 35 

32.81 

34.70 

37.84 

41.96 

46.68 

- 

\ y/2 

72. 

70.06 

66. 65 

62.66 

58. 16 

53.32 

ggOo«^ 

72.83 

70.06 

66. 65 

62.66 

58. 16 

53.32 

ggOobQob 

J 

99.35 

96.98 

92.23 

84.48 

73.53 

59.90 


1 The homozygous dominants are included with the heterozygous dominants. 


Tiinihig to the F 2 generation in which, the homozygous-dominant 
and lieterozygous-dominant segregates have not been separated and 
in which d equals 0, the effects of double crossing over are not great 
when m and n have small values (0.075 or 0.150), and therefore a 
fairly accurate measure of the effect of the gene tending to increase 
the quantitative character is obtained by the comparison ggo^^o"”— 
GgO(f’‘ (table 5). In drawing other conclusions from the Fg data 
presented in table 5, it must be kept in mind that the homozygous- 
dominant and heterozygous-dominant segregates were not separated. 

Tlie theoretical estimates of the amount by wliich the means of the 
different genotypes will be increased in respect to the quantitative 
character imder investigation for the F 2 generation in which the 
homozygous dominants and heterozygous dominants have been 
separated are given in table 6. More than 90 percent of the theoreti- 
cal expected effect of a gene tending to increase the magnitude of the 
quantitative character is measured by the comparison ppo“*’o‘’*’— 
OQOO when d equals 0 or »/2 and when the values of m and n do not 
exceed 0.150. 
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Table 6. — Theoretical effects in percent upon the means of all genotypes^ of^ a 
gene located midway heticeen g and and tending to increase the quantitative 
character hut recessive to its atlcl located between G and 0 


Theoretical effects with indicated cross-over values of m and n 


Value of d and genotype 

w ==0.075 
.075 

Trt=0.l50 

.1501 

772=0.225 
71= .225 

771 = 0.30 
n= .30 

771=0.375 
71= .375 

771=0 45 
71= .45 

OGOO - 

Percent 

0. 01 

Percent 

0.09 

Percent 

0.60 

Percent 

2. 41 

Percent 

7.01 

Percent 

10.08 

'GGOo^K - 

GGochQoh 

.33 
25. 00 

1. 51 
25.00 

3.89 

25.00 

7. 76 
25. 00 

13.24 ; 
25.00 

20. 05 
26. 00 

OgOO 

.33 

1.51 ! 

3.89 ‘ 

7.76 

13.24 

20. 05 

GgOo**^ - 

1.27 

5.24 ' 

11.14 

17.20 

21.89 

24.50 

Ggo’^^o’’^ 

49.67 

48.49 ' 

46. 11 

42. 24 

36.70 

29. 95 

ggOO - 

25.00 i 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 


49.67 1 

48, 49 

46.11 

42.24 

36. 76 

29. 95 



qgoohQob^ 

98.70 

94.05 

85.06 

71.37 

54.00 

35.88 

d^vl2: 

GGOO. 

.65 

3. 02 

7. 77 

15. 52 

26.47 

40.10 

GGOof^ 

25.33 

26. 51 

28.89 

32. 70 

38.24 

45.05 

GGQobQOh 

50.00 

50. 00 

50.00 

50.00 

50. 00 

50. 00 

GgOO 

25.33 

26. 51 

28. 89 

32.76 

38.24 

45. 05 

GgOo*>^ 

50. 00 

50.00 

50.00 

60. 00 

50,00 

60.00 

Ggo‘>^oof> 

74.67 

73. 49 

71.31 

67. 24 

61.76 

54. 95 

ggOO - 

50.00 

50. 00 

50. 00 

60. 00 

50. 00 

50. 00 

ggOo°^.... 

74. 67 

73. 49 

71. 11 

67. 24 

61. 70 

54. 96 

ggOobQob 

99.35 

96.98 

92.23 

84.48 

73.53 

59. 90 




So far the discussion has been limited to calculations in which the 
position of the gene tending to increase the magnitude of the quanti- 
tative character was taken as midway between the loci of the two gene 
pairs differentiating the qualitative character. Tables 7 and 8 give 
the theoretically expected amounts by which the means of the different 
genotypes would be increased when the values of m and n are not equal. 
In the examples chosen the gene pair tending to increase the magnitude 
of the quantitative character is taken (in genetic-map imits) as being 
located closer to g than to o'”’. An inspection of tables 7 and 8 shows 
that the conclusions concerning the proportionate amounts of the effect 
of the gene pair (in the homozygous condition) tending to increase 
the magnitude of the quantitative character that is measured by the 
comparisons ggo^^o"”— GgOo"” and ggo‘''’o'”’— GGOO are the same as those 
drawn for the calculations (tables 5 and 6) made on the basis that the 
gene affecting the quantitative character is located midway between 
g and o"®. When neither m nor n exceeded a value of 0.150 and d 
equaled 0, the comparison ggo'‘'‘o'‘^—OgOo‘”‘ for the backcross and the 
comparison ggo'”’o’”’—Q600 for the Fg generation measured more than 
95 percent of the effect of the gene in the homozygous condition. 
This same statement is true for that part of the F 2 generation in which 
the homozygous-dominant and heterozygous-dominant segregate.s 
were separated and d equaled »/2 (table 8). 

In the development of the formulas the coefficient of coincidence 
was taken as 1, which is seldom, if ever, the case when the values of 
m and n are small. Therefore, in actual experiments the effect of double 
crossing over upon the proportionate amount by which the means of 
the different genotypes would be increased probably is less than is 
shown by the data of tables 5 to 8, inclusive. 
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Table 7 . — Theoretical effects in 'percent upon the means of the different genotypes of 
a gene located closer to g than to o^^ in the section between g and o°^ and tending to 
increase a quantitative character but recessive to its allel located between 0 and 0 

Ki BACKCUiOSSED TO THE RECESSIVE PARENT 

({(‘TiotyiK* 

Theoretical effects, with indicated cross-over values of vi and 
where — 

d=0 

fl=v!2 

m=0.07r) 
«= .150 

m=0.15 
«= .30 

7/i=0.30 
71= .45 

7n =0.075 
77= .160 

77t = 0.15 
77= .30 

771=0.30 
77= .45 

OgOoof‘ 



ggOo**^ . 

ggo^^o*^^. 

Percent 
1.41 
31.48 
6S. 52 
98. 59 

Percent 

7. 03 
29. 17 
70. S3 
92.97 

Percent 
25. 90 
34. 37 
()5. 03 
74.01 

Percent 
50. 71 
05. 74 
84. 20 
99.29 

Percent 
53. 52 
64. 58 
85.42 
96.48 

Percent 
02. 98 
07. 19 
82. 81 
87. 02 

Fa GENERATION! 

OgOo<»f> 

Q(JOOho<*h 

ggOo^^ 

(7170 

1.52 
28. 00 
05. 23 
97.20 

5. 87 
2.3. 03 
02. 41 
80.43 

15. or 
21.14 
46.84 
54. 82 

32. 32 
01 ! 20 
81. SO 
98.59 

34. 48 
54. 00 
79.47 
92. 07 

41. S5 
47. 94 
08. 50 
74. 04 

» Th(i honiozyfTous-dori'.inaiits aro included with the heterozygous clojniuants. 

Table 8 , — Theoretical effects upon the means of all genotypes of a gene located 

closer to g than to o°^'in the section between g and and tending to increase a 

quantitative character hut recessive to its allel located between G and 0 

Genotype 

Theoretical effects, with indicated cross-over values of m and 
n, whore — 

(i=0 

(l-v/2 

0.075 
«= .150 

7»=0.16 
71“ .30 

777 = 0.30 
77= .45 

■m =0.075 
71= .160 

777 = 0.15 
71= .30 

777=0.30 
77= .45 

GCiOO 

CK;Oo«'' 

aaoo‘>(y^ 

OgOO 



- 

ggOO.^ 

Percent 
0. 02 
.44 
9. 91 
.97 
2.01 
31.04 
40. 95 
(57. 56 
97.20 

Percent 
0.49 
2.05 
8.51 
4.98 
9.93 
27, 12 
50.17 
05,85 
80.43 

Percent 
0.74 
8.93 
11.82 
17. 04 
20. 70 
25. 45 
43. 07 
48. 59 
54. 82 

Percent 
1.41 
10. 45 
31.48 
34. 90 
.50, 00 
05. 04 
08. 52 
83. 55 
98. 59 

Percent 

7. 03 
IS. 10 
29, 17 
38. 93 
50. 00 
01. 07 
70. 83 
81.90 
92. 97 

Percent 
25. 90 
30. 17 
34. 37 
45. 79 
50. 00 
54. 21 
05. 03 
09. 83 
74. 04 

YgOoo^ . .. 




DETERMINING INTERACTIONS AND THEIR NATURE 

In a study of the interactions of tlie genes affecting the quantitative 
characters and located at different loci of the same chromosome, it is 
necessary to know whether the effects of double crossing over and 
dominance are confounded with the interactions, and if so in what 
generations. As regards the interactions there are three possible 
situations. (1) There may not be any interaction between the genes 
differentiating the quantitative character. In such a case, the effects 
of the different gene pairs tending to increase the magnitude of the 
quantitative character will be strictly ^ additive when combined. 
(2) Upon combination, the nature of the interaction of the genes may 
be such ''that the effect of each factor on the genotype is dependent 
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upon all the other factors present, the visible effect of a certain factor 
being smaller the greater the number of factors acting in the same 
direction” {23). (3) The nature of the interaction of the genes differen- 

tiating the quantitative character may be such that the genes tending 
to increase the magnitutlc of the quatititative character may give 
greater differences over their allels in combination with genes also 
tending to increase the magnitude of the quantitative character than 
when in combination with the allels of these genes {22). In testing 
for and studymg the nature of the interaction of factors the following 
comparison is used: {6go°’’o'‘'’—0g0o°'') — {ggo‘‘‘’o'”‘—gg0o'‘’’). 

Consider first the F, generation backcrossed to the recessive parent. 
In all cases, barring possible differences due to dropping of figures to 
the right of the decimal point, the comparison {6go‘‘''o'”‘—QgOo°’’) — 
{ggo’'^o°’’—ggOo’‘'’) equals 0. That such must be the case' can be 
proved readily by substituting the formulas given in table 1 for the 
corresponding genotypes and solving the equation. Then it is ap- 
parent that neither the effects of double crossing over nor of dominance 
are confounded with the interactions. 

Turning to the F 2 generation, it can be seen that when m and ti 
each equals 0.075 and d equals 0 the comparison {ggo°'’o°’’—ggOO) — 
{GQo'‘^o"'‘—QGOO) equals 48.71 percent and not o' (table 6). Ob- 
viously, %vithout the aid of table 6 the discrepancy between the differ- 
ences might have been interpreted as an interaction of genes differ- 
entiating the quantitative character. The discrepancy of 48.71 
percent is not directly due to the effect of double crossing over nor 
the degree of dominance, but is attributable to recombination of 
gametes containing certain single cross-overs. The discrepancies are 
small and consequently not so serious when the comparisons involve 
only the heterozygous dominants and the homozygous recessives 
for example the comparison {ggo’’^o°’’—ggOo°'‘)—{Gg6'>^o'”'~GgOo°’‘), of 
table 6, in which d equals 0 and m_ and n each equals 0.150. The 
same comparisons (tables 6 and 8) in which d equals v!2 show that 
neither the effects of double crossing over nor the effects of dominance 
are confounded with possible effects due to interactions, but that the 
effects due to recombination of gametes containir^ certain single 
cross-overs are confounded with the effects due to possible inter- 
actions of genes differentiating quantitative characters. Therefore, 
in testing tor interactions and in studying the nature of the inter- 
actions of genes differentiating quantitative oharactera by means of 
their linkage relationship with marker genes, in which an the genes 
involved have their loci on the same or homologous chromosomes, 
allowances must be made, in an interpretation of the results, for the 
effects due to recombination of gametes containing certain single 
cross-overs. 

With the foregoing information available, it is possible to determine 
to what extent the effect of finite regions of the chromosomes is 
measmed by following the segregation of the genes differentiating the 
quantitative characters by means of their linkage relations with the 
marker genes. To do this it is necessary to know what effect genes 
located to the left of the Gg region of the chromosome would have 
upon the means of the 00, Oo^", and segregates and what effect 
genes located to the right of the Oo^” region of the chromosome would 
have upon the means of the GG, Gg, and gg segregates. Since the two 
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situations are analogous, only one need be considered in detail. For 
example, take the case in which the additional genes affecting the 
quantitative character are located to the left of Gg^ The formulas for 
determining the theoretical proportions of the population and the 
theoretically expected amounts by which the means of the different 
genotypes would be increased are given in tables 3 and 4 and in the 
tabulation on page 560. Table 3 gives the formulas applicable to 
tlie Fi generation backcrossed to the parent recessive for the marker 
genes. From the column “Increase in quantitative character” it 
can be seen that the formulas are the same for the genotypes 6gOo°^ 
and Ggo^^o^^ and for the genotypes ggOo^^ and ggo°^o°^. In the tabu- 
lation (p. 560) giving the formulas applicable to the F 2 generation, the 
formulas are shown to be the same for the genotypes GQOO, GGOo^^j 
and GGo^^o"^^] for the genotypes GgOO, GgOo°^^ and Ggo^^o^^; and for 
the genotypes ggOO^ SQOo^^^ and ggo^^o^^. Such being the case, it is 
evident that genes located to the left of the Og region of the chromo- 
some have no effect upon the means of 00, Oo^^, or segregates 
when the comparisons are made within a particular genotype resulting 
from a segregation of the Gg allels. Likewise, for similar comparisons 
the means of the GG, Gg, and gg genotypes are not affected by genes 
having their loci to tlie right of 

The foregoing discussion has already largely brought out to what 
extent the data from the Fi backcrossed to the parent recessive for 
the marker genes and the data from the F 2 generation can be iised as 
checks against each other. The percentages tabulated m tables 5, 6, 
7, and 8 show that within limits the data from one can be used in 
checking the conclusions drawn from the data of the other, if the 
formulas listed in tables 1 to 4 and in the tabulations on pages 558 and 
560 are applied and the results used as an aid in an interpretation of 
the data. 


A THREE-POINT EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

The information derived from the foregohig tables aids materially in 
designing an experiment to study the nature of the interaction of 
genes located in the same chromosome and differentiating quantitative 
characters. The study of tlie nature of the interaction of the quantita- 
tive genes can be made by means of their linkage with marker genes. 
For example, consider three gene pairs serving as markers and desig- 
nated as Gg, Oo^\ and }lh, ^ In addition, suppose the linkage relation- 
ship of these three gene pairs to be as follows: 

G OH 


g 0 ^* h 

Further, let it be stipulated that double cross-overs do not occur within 
the section delimited by any two adjacent nonallelic genes. The 
different regions of the chromosome shall be designated as Gg, Oo^^, 
and Hh, The design is that of a three-point experiment in which the 
linkage intensity is suflRcient to prevent double crossing oyer within 
sections of the chromosomes delimited by adjacent nonallelic genes. 

The efl3.cacy of the three-point experiment, as a design for deter- 
mining the effect of different regions of the chromosome ui>on the 
quantitative character under investigation and for determining the 
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nature of the interaction of the genes affecting this character by moans 
of their linkage with marker genes, needs to be determined. Also, the 
relationsliip between the effect of the different regions {Gg, Oo'"’, and 
Hh^ is important. For example, consider the population derived from 
the backcross of the Fi generation to the parent recessive for all three 
of the gene pairs differentiating the simply inherited characters. Eigli t 
different genotypes should appear among the progeny of such a back- 
cross, namely: 

GgOo^^Hh 

GgOo^^hh ggOo^^*hh 

Ggoo^o°^Hh ggoo^o^^Hh 

ggOo^^Hk ggo^^o^^hh 

The problem involved is how the comparison between the differ- 
ent genotypes should be interpreted. For example, the difference 
GgOo^^Hh— Ggo'^^o^^Hh could be due to a gene affecting the quantita- 
tive character under investigation and located in either tlie section 
delimited by Gg and or the section delimited by and Hh. 
Also, the effect could be due to the loci designated as 0 and If 
the gene or genes having an effect upon the quantitative cliaracter 
are located between Gg and the Gg region of the chromosome, as 
has been previously siiown, would also have an effect upon the quan- 
titative character due to the same gene or genes. For example, su})- 
pose that the difference between the gene having an effect upon the 
quantitative character in the heterozygous condition had a value of 0, 
as compared with its allel in the homozygous recessive condition having 
a value of 4. Under such specifications, the difference between 
Ggo^^o^^Hh and QgOo^^Hh would be 2 and the difference between 
ggOo°^Hh and GgOo^^Hh would be 2 also. Their sum would give the 
total effect of the gene considered in the homozygous recessive con- 
dition. As has been shown in a previous section of this paper, the 
gene pair whose effect is being studied need not be located midway 
between the gene pairs Gg and for the differences to add up to 
the total effect of the gene in the homozygous condition. If the gene 
occupied any locus in the Gg—Oo"^^ section of the chromosome, the 
results would be the same, under the stipulations, namely, that double 
cross-overs do not occur in the section between Gg and Oo°^. It should 
not be concluded that the comparison {QgQ^^o°^Hh’--GgOo^^^IIk)-\-- 
(ggOo^^Hh — GgOo^^Hh) measures only the effects of genes located 
between the gene pairs Gg and Oe^'^'as any genes to the left of Gg 
and to the right of Oo°^ and to the left of Hh would have an effect. 
However, it is apparent that the comparison (Ggo^^o^^Hh— GgOo^Hlh) 
+ (ggOo°^Hh—GgOo°^Hk) must include the total effect of the 
region, and it is equally apparent that the effect of two regions, whose 
effects have been obtained in such a manner, can be summed to give 
the total effect of the two regions, provided an interaction of the genes 
differentiating the quantitative characters does not exist. 

This leads to the problem of testing for and evaluating the inter- 
actions, It can be seen from the foregoing examples that the com- 
pfinsojx (Ggo°^o^^Hh--GgOo^^Hh)—(ggo^^o°^Hh—ggOo°^Hh) does not 
necessai^y represent a test for an interaction, because, if only one 
gene pair differentiating the quantitative character being considered 
were involved, the value obtained w^ould be 0 (see table 5, Fi back- 
crossed to the recessive parent), which is the same value as would be 
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obtained if more than one gene pair were affecting the quantitative 
character and no interaction of the genes existed. However, the com- 
parisoii (ggOo'^^Hh^GgOo^^^Hh)— (ggOo^^hh— QgOo^^hh) does constitute 
a test for interactions and does ofer a means of testing the nature of 
these interactions, provided the Hh region of the chromosome has been 
shown to liave an effect, because the difl'erences between gg and Gg in 
sucii a comparison are not affected by genes located to the right of 
Oo"* other than througli possible interactions. Therefore, it is obvi- 
ous that the three-point experiment as outlined is adapted to study- 
ing the nature of the interaction of genes differentiating quantitative 
characters. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that, even though more than 
three gene pairs differentiating more than three marker characters are 
involved in the study, the three-point experiment is very useful, since 
larger numbers of individuals will be available for estimating the value 
of each genotype than if an attempt were made to study all regions 
simultaneously. Ho^vever, more information concerning the interac- 
tions can be obtained, if adequate numbers are available to estimate 
the means for each genotype, by considering all regions of the chro- 
mosomes in one extensive analysis. But such a utopian situation as 
adequate numbers for all genotypes possible from a segregation of 
more than three linked gene pairs is seldom realized in working with 
plant material. 

NUMBER OF LOCULES IN TOMATOES 

The purpose of the precediiig formulas and tables is to aid in the 
interpretation of data on the inheritance of quantitative characters. 
They apply to certain cases in which regions of homologous chromo- 
somes ai’e being studied. A study on the inheritance of number of 
locules in tomatoes offered an opportunity for the practical applica- 
tion of the information derived from the foregoing study. The results 
obtained are reported herewith. 

The study on the inheritance of number of locules in tomatoes was 
made from a cross involving Lycojpersicon esculentum var. Johannis- 
feuer (tlie niany-loculcd parent) and L. phn-pmellijolium. var. Red 
Currant (the few-loculed parent). Data were taken from the Fo gen- 
eration, tiio Fi generation backcrossed to both parents, the Fi genera- 
tion, and both pa, rents. ^ Owing to the limited number of Fi plants avail- 
able, they were grown in a separate randomized experiment with both 
parents. ' In the F 2 generation, both backcrosses and the parents were 
grown in a randomized block experiment, consisting of rows having 
24 plants eacli, with 3^ feet between plants within the row and the 
same distance between rows. The rows per block were distributed as 
follows: The Fa generation, 16 rows; the backcross to Red Currant, 
4 rows; the backcross to Johannisfeuer, 12 rows; Johaiinisfeuer, 2 
rows ; and Red Currant, 3 rows. The rows were randomized within 
blocks by the use of Tippett's {88) tables, and a total of 9 blocks was 
used in the analysis. The method of analysis was that given by 
Powers (88), in which tlie t test was used to determine statistically 
significant differences. 

Of importance in an interpretation of the data are (1) dominance 
of the genes affecting the quantitative character as well as those used 
as marker genes, (2) intensity of the linkage relationship of the genes 
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used as markers, and (3) number of factor pairs involved in difieren- 
tiating the characters used as markers 

As previously stated, the quantitative character under considera- 
tion was number of locules. Depth of grooves and shape of fruit 
were the two charactera whose segregation in the two diHerent gen- 
erations made it possible to determine the inajor gene pairs involved 
in their differentiatioji and the Ibikage relationships. The characters 
number of locules and deptli of grooves are shown in figure 1. It will 
be remembered that the Fj generation plants wei’e growir in comparison 
with plants of both parents and are not directly comparable witli the 
parents grorni for comparison witli the Fa and backcross generation 
plants. The data given m explanation of figure 1 are comparable. 
The Johannisfeuer parent averaged 9.60 locules per fruit, the Fi gen- 
eration 2.40 locules per fruit, and the Red Currant parent 2.00 locules 



Figuke 1. — Tomato hybrid and parents: Aj Johannisfeuer parent; C, 7), Fi 
generation; F, Red Currant parent. Mean number of locules: Johaniiis- 
feuer, 9.60; Fi generation, 2.40; Red Currant, 2.00. Left (/I, C, E) shows 
smooth type dominant, 

per fruit. The differences between the mean number of locules for 
Johannisfeuer and the mean number of locules for either the Fi gen- 
eration or the Red Currant parent are statistically significant; but the 
difference between the mean number of locules for the Fi generation 
and the mean number of locules for the Red Currant parent does not 
reach statistical significance if odds of 19:1 against tlie deviations 
noted as due to the probable errors of random sampling are accepted 
as a criterion. It is apparent that the character few locules per fruit 
is completely dominant or nearly so. The photographs of the three 
fruits to the left in figure 1 {A, C, E) show that smooth type of fruit 
is almost completely dominant to fruit with deep grooves.* 

Next, consider shape of fruit (fig. 2). To facilitate the comparison 
of shapes, the photographs of the three fruits have been brought to 
approximately the same diameter. It can be seen tha t the fruit of 
the Red Currant parent is essentially round, that of the Fj generation 
somewhat oblate, and that of the Johannisfeuer parent decidedly 
oblate. It was possible to separate the homozygous dominants from 
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the heterozygous dominants in the generations segregating for fruit 
shape; but the separation is not shown in the F 2 generation because 
of the inadequate number of some genotypes. 

The segregation for depth of grooves and shape of fruit will be 
considered next. The ratio of smootli-fruited plants to those having 
deep grooves was 2,508:871 ha the F 3 generation and 1,272:1,229 
among the progeny of the Fi backcrossed to Johamiisfeuer; all of the 
plaiits from the Fi generation backcrossed to Red Currant had smooth 
fruits. As to shape of fruit, the ratio of round fruit to somewhat 
oblate fruit to decidedly oblate fruit was 851:1,651:877 for the F 2 



C 


Piomiia 2. —Tomato hybrid and parents. A, Red Currant parent; shape, round. 

Ji, Fi generation; shape, somewhat oblate. C, Johannisfeuer parent; shape, 

decidedly oblate. 

generation; the ratio of somewhat oblate to decidedly oblate was 
1,249 : 1,2,52 for the progeny of tlie Fi backcrossed to Johannisfeuer; 
and the ratio of round to somewhat oblate was 410:438 for the Fi 
backcrossed to Red Currant. It is apparent that depth of grooves 
and shape of fruit are each differentiated by one major factor pair, 
lindstrom (llS, IS) believes that a series of multiple allels governs 
fruit shape in tomatoes. Since he found that round and ovm shape 
of fruit segregated as expected on the basis of a one-factor pair, and 
since the segregation for round and oblate shape of fruit reported 
herein is that expected on the basis of a one-factor pair, the present 
study offers further support for tlie deductions made by Lindstrom. 

Turning to the linkage intensities, the major factor pair differen- 
tiating depth of grooves was found to be linked with the major factor 
pair differentiating shape of fruit, with 18±0.76 percent of crossing 
over in the F 2 generation and 15 ±0.71 percent of crossing over among 
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the progeny obtained from crossing the Fi generation back to Jolian- 
nisfeuer. Immer’s (10) formulas were used in calculating the cross- 
over values and standard errors. The Ihikage was in the coupling 
phase. The symbols used to designate the genes involved wore as 
follows: 

Q — symbol used for the gene differentiating smooth from deeply grooved type 
of fruit. 

g — symbol used for the allel of G, 

Q — symbol used for the gene differentiating round from oblate type of fruit. 

o®* — symbol used for the allel of O. 

With the foregoing data on the inheritance of the different characters, 
it is possible to determine the effect of the Gg and regions of the 
chromosome upon number of locules and to ascertain whether the 
genes located in the two regions interact and, if so, the nature of the 
interaction. The linkage intensities of 18 percent for the Fa generation 
and 15 percent for the backcross generation, the almost complete 
dominance exhibited by the Fi generation as compared to the parents, 
and the almost complete lack of difference between the means of tl).e 
Qg^obooi ggOo^^ genotypes make it appear that those data of 
table 5, column 3, in which d equals 0 furnish a satisfactory estimate 
of the effect that the maximum expected amount of double crossing 
over and the degree of dominance would have upon the means of the 
different genotypes, and therefore they should be of value as a guide 
in interpreting the data given in tables 9 and 10. To facilitate com- 
parisons, the values referred to (table 5) have been copied in column 3 
of table 9. 


Table 9. — Afea7i number of locules for the different generations, genoty'pes, and 
parerits of the cross Lycopersicon esculentum var. Johannisfeuer X L. 'pimpinclli- 
folimn var. Red Currant 


Generation, genotype, and 
parent 

Obtained 

mean 

number 

Theoreti- 
cal per- 
centage 
of V t 

Generation, genotype, and 
parent 

Obtained 

mean 

ntiTubcr 

'riieoroti- 
cal per- 
ecmtiigo 
of r 1 

F 2 genoTiition: - 



(JjfOohfloh 

2. 62 

3.61 

3.62 
5. 22 

3,ei 
5.0t 
5. 03 
7.48 

0.76 
47.83 
47. 83 
98.70 

.66 

60.00 

50.00 

99.36 

Fj backcro.ssod to lied Cur- 
rant: 

2.21 

2. 36 

2.01 

10.27 


ggOo^^ 






Fi hackcrossed to Johannis- 
feucr; 





ggOo^^ 

- - - 



Parents: 

Red Curriint 

Jobannhfeuor 



I See table 5, column 3» in which d=0. 

* The homozygous dominants and heterozygous dominants are not separated. 


^ Column 3 of table 9 shows that, on the basis of only one gene pair 
differentiating plants with few-loculed fruits from plants with many- 
loculed fruits, the means of the Ggo^^o^^ md ggOo^^ genotypes should 
be identical. From column 2 of table 9 it can be seen that the means 
for these two genotypes in both the F 2 and backcross generations are 
almost identical. It should be pointed out that the differences 
between means of these two genotypes in both the F 2 and backcross 
generations were smaller than woxild be expected on the basis of the t 
test. As the variance of error was estimated for within genotypes 
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and blocks, ignoring replication, the discrepancy may be due to the 
fact that differences between means of replications were not removed 
from an estimate of the variance. The reason for not removing the 

Table 10. — Main effects and interactions of different 7 'egions of the chromosome and 
diff Client generations npon number of locules in the cross Johannisfeuer X Red 
Cvrra7it ^ 


Item 

Differences for within generations and genotypes 

F 2 

Bi3 

Main effects: 

Regions: 

og-Gg . . 

Oohoob->-Oo»h _ 

Oo® 

1. 00 
Og 

.99 

OohQob 

1.71 

gg 

1.70 

1. 42 
Gg 

1. 43 

Oofcooft 

2. 44 

gg 

2.45 



Genotype 

Generations: 

2 B 1 -F 2 

GgOoo^ 

1.09 

Cfgoobo<>l> 

1.53 

ggOo»^ 

1.51 

ggOobQoh 

2. 2fi 



First order 

Interactions: 

GgXOoot‘. 

Fs 

.71 

B 12 

1 . 02 



■ (7(7 X general ions. 

Oo»«»Xgenerations 

Oo®*' 

.42 

Gg 

3.44 

QObQOb 

.73 

gg 

3 75 





Second order 


fy^XOoflfrXgeneraiions 

'».31 



1 The t test Rives a value of P<0.01 for all values not otherwise designated. 

3 Bi designates the progeny from the Fi backcroSvSed to the recessive parent, Johannisfeuer. 

3 P>0.01 but <0.02. 

< P>0.05. 

variance due to differences between means of replications was that 
the number of plants of some genotypes was small for the replications. 
The fact that the means of the and ggOo^^ genotypes are 

almost identical would indicate that only one gene pair located mid- 
way between Qg and a.ffecting number of locules is segregating 
in this cross. Such being the case, certain conclusions would neces- 
sarily follow. The diffei’ence gg—Gg should equal the difference 
differences should be approximately the same for all 
genotypes and generations, or, in other words, there woidd be no 
interactions and the values listed under interactions in table 10 should 
not be statistically significant; there should not be any statistically 
significant differences between the means of the F 2 and backcross 
generations as regards the ggo^^o^^ genotype; and finally the mean 
of the GgOo^^ genotype should be a very close approximation of the 
mean of the Red Currant parent and the mean of the ggo^^o^^ genotype 
should apiproximate very closely that of the Johannisfeuer parent. 

To facilitate a study of whether the obtained data meet the fore- 
going specifications, the differences were tabulated in table 10. The 

194627—30 2 
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differences between allels and the differences between generations are 
statistically significant. The latter fact is contrary to the spceifica.- 
tion that there should be no differences between generations as re- 
gards the ggo^^o"” genotype. Of the diflerencos listed under inter- 
actions, all of the first-order interactions are statistically significant, 
whereas the triple interaction is not. This is contiwy to the speci- 
fication that none of the interactions of table 10 should bo statisthially 
significant. Finally, refined statistical analysis is not necessary to 
show that the two means for the (rfifOo"" genotype are significantly 
larger than the mean of the Eed Currant parent and that the two 
means for the genotype are smaller than the mean of the 

Johannisfener parent. Clearly, the segregation of a single factor 
pair will not explain the data. Some other interpretation must be 
sought. 

From table 10, it can be seen that the differences between the means 
given for the generation obtained by backcrossing the Fi to the 
Johannisfener parent and the means given for the F 2 generation are 
nearly equal to the differences for the compai-isons gg—Gg and 
This shows that at least one other gene pair, not 
closely associated with the 6g or Oo"^ regions of the chromosome, 
has an effect upon number of locules and is segregating in this cross. 
Likewise, the fact that the interaction Gg X Oo"® is statistically sig- 
nificant shows that more than one locus of the cliromosome caiTying 
the allels Qg and 00°’' is affecting number of locules. From these 
results it is very evident that at least three gene pairs aflccting 
number of locules are segregating in this cross. 

Such being the case further consideration should be given to the fact 
that the differences (gg—Og) and {o°’'o°’’—0o°’’) were so nearly equal, 
indicating that only one major factor pair affecting number of locules 
was segregating in the cross studied. Yeager (SI) has shown that in 
the matenal with which he worked a major factor pair affecting num- 
ber of locules was linked with the gene pair differentiating shape of 
fruit. However, his many-loculed parents had from 4 to 5 locules, 
whereas in the present study the many-loculed parent averaged 10.27 
locules per fruit. The few-loculed parents had from 2 to 3 locules, as 
did the few-loculed parents in the present study. From these con- 
siderations, it is apparent that Johannisfener, the many-loculed parent 
involved in the cross reported herein, probably is not of the same 
genetic constitution as the many-loculed parents studied by Yeager. 
However, since Yeager has shown that a major factor pair affecting 
number of locules is linked with a gene pair differentiating shape of 
fruit, and since the writer found a major effect linked with shape of 
fruit, it seems probable that Johaimisfeuer carries the same gene pair 
affecting number of locules that was reported for No. 15 and Bison by 
Yeager (SI). Furthermore, the fact that the differences (gg—Gg) 
and Oo"*) are so nearly equal is an indication that this gene 

pair, Zefc (Yeager, SI) is located midway between the Og loci and the 
Oo"* loci of the chromosome. Then, the data (as regards chromosome 1 
of the tomato) obtained in the cross Johannisfener X Bed Currant 
can be explained by_ the Lcle gene pair plus other gene pairs located 
in the Gg^ — Oo*® section of the chromosome or located to the right or 
left of this section or both, and balanced numerically or qualitatively 
or both, so as to give the results noted. 
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Since it has been shown that at least three gene pairs affecting 
number of locales are segregating in the cross Johannisfeuer X Red 
Currant, the nature of the interactions of the genes associated with the 
Gg and regions of the chromosome can be determined. However, 
before making an interpretation of the data it is desirable to have some 
findings of previous investigators in mind. Mangelsdorf and Fraps 
(19) found that the vitamin A units per gram increase approximately 
2.25 for each additional Y gene. Groth (5) as early as 1915 believed 
that a geometric progression was important in the inheritance of 
quantitative characters. Lindstrom {17), from studies to determine 
the nature of the interaction of the genes affecting size of fruit involv- 
ing crosses between species of Lyco^ersicum, realized clearly the 
iinportance of not confounding the interaction between pairs of allels 
with dominance and the probability that the nature of the interactions 
of the §enes may be such as to result in a geometric progression. His 
conclusions {17, p. 10) follow: 

In concluding, the writer does not mean to imply that geometric action of genes 
for quantitative characters is not an important aspect. On the contrary, such 
action is to be expected. But he does wish to point out that genes for quantita- 
tive characters are undoubtedly similar in behavior to qualitative genes. Since 
the latter exhibit dominance almost universally the same is true of the former; 
and the mere fact that quantitative character data seem to fit a logarithmic 
curve does not necessarily rule out dominance. 

Hough taling (S), working with cell number and cell expansion in 
the tomato fruit, came to the conclusion that a geometric progression 
should be involved in the inheritance of size of fruit. Sinnott {25), 
MacArthur and Butler {18), and Charles and Smith {2), from a study 
of the means and frequency distribution of the parents and Pi and F 2 
generations, interpreted the results from size inheritance studies on 
the basis of a geometric progression. Rasmusson^s {23) interaction 
hypothesis is based on the assumption that the effect of a certain factor 
may be smaller the greater the number of factors acting in the same 
direction. Powers {21), working with habit of growth m Triticum, 
and Rasmusson {23), working with earliness of maturity in Pisum, 
obtained data that would support the interaction hypothesis. Powers 
{22) found that in general the nature of the interaction of the factors 
affecting weight of seed per plant, number of spikes per plant, height 
of plant, and length of awn in segregates from hybrids involving 
varieties of Hordeum vulgare was such that the effect of certain genes 
was larger the greater the number acting in the same direction. From 
this review of literature it may be concluded that at least four types of 
interactions of the genes, as measured by end products, exist. One 
would be such that the effects, as measured by end results, would be 
less than arithmetically cumulative; another would be such that the 
effects would be arithmetically cumulative; another would be such 
that the effects would be somewhat more than arithmetically cumu- 
lative; and the last would be such that the effects would be geomet- 
rically cumulative. 

The fact that the values for the first-order interactions (table 10) 
are statistically significant shows that the genes affecting number of 
locules do interact, and the differences listed under allels and genera- 
tions in table 10 show the nature of the interaction, as, for example, 
the interaction Gg X Oo^^, of which the values 0.71 and 1.02 are due 
to the increased differences between the allels within the homozygous 
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recessive genotypes. Likewise, the interactions Gg X generations and 
X generations, with the values 0.42 and 0.73 a,nd the values 0.44 
and 0.75, respectively, are due to the increased differences between 
the generations within the homozygous recessive genotypes. It will 
be remembered that the genes favorable to an increase in number of 
locules are linked with the recessive marker genes. Then, it can be 
concluded that the nature of the interaction is such that the genes 
favorable to an increased nimiber of locules gave greater differences 
over their allels in combination with genes for a higher number of 
locules than they did in combination with genes for a lower number 
of locules. In fact, the nature of the interactions of the genes was 
such as to be geometrically cumulative. 

It is not possible to predict the exact number of gene pairs involved 
in differentiating number of locules; but the rather consistent increase 
in locule number from that of the Red Currant parent to that of the 
Johannisfeuer parent and the data, already presented, showing that 
at least three gene pairs affecting locule number must be segregating 
diuring sporogenesis of the Fi generation of the cross Johannisfeuer X 
Red Currant make it appear that the parents differ by a large number 
of genes. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Formulas were developed for determining the theoretical effect of 
double crossing over and dominance upon the differences between the 
means of the genotypes involved in inheritance of quantitative char- 
acters. These formulas apply only under the conditions stipulated in 
the text. 

A gene having an effect upon a quantitative character and located 
between the loci of the two marker genes will have an influence upon 
both regions of the chromosome, and, if the linkage between the two 
marker genes is sufficient to prevent double crossing over, the summa- 
tion of the effect for the two regions will include the total effect of the 
gene pair influencing the quantitative character. However, in mak- 
ing the comparison both regions should be taken into consideration 
simultaneously; for example, ggo^^^o^^—GgOo"^^. 

By means of the three-point method of analysis in those cases in 
which double crossing over does not occur in the section of the chromo- 
some deliniited by adjacent marker genes, it is possible to determine 
the individual effect of regions of the chi’omosome upon the quanti- 
tative character under investigation. How^ever, the nature of possible 
interactions between genes closely linked and located within any one 
region cannot be readily determined. 

A region of a cliromosome is designated by a pair of maiker genes 
such as Gg^ and a section of a chromosome by two adjacent pairs of 
marker genes^ such as Gg-Oo^^, As previously pointed out by Powers 
(^^), the regions are not fixed but vary in 'length according to the 
positions of the chiasrnata; but, as has been shown, their effects can 
be determined and logically summed by using the three-point method 
of analysis. The same is true for the two-point method of analysis, 
if only two different regions of the chromosome are being studied. 

In' the data obtained from the progeny resulting from backcrossing 
the Fj generation to the parent recessive' for the marker genes, neither 
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the effects due to double crossing over nor the effects due to domi- 
nance are confounded with possible interactions. likewise, effects of 
double crossing over and dominance are not confounded with possible 
interactions in data collected from an ^2 generation, but the effects 
due to recombination of gametes containing certain single cross-overs 
are confounded with the interactions. Therefore, tables such as G 
and 8, giving the theoretical values, aid materially in an interpretation 
of the data. 

Double crossing oyer decreases the proportion of the effect due to 
the gene tending to increase the quantitative character that is meas- 
ured. Likewise, the measurable proportionate effect decreases with 
a decrease in the degree of dominance. 

In a study involving number of locules for the segregates of the 
cross Lyco2^ersico7i esculentum var. Johannisfeuer X L. fimpinelli- 
jolium var. Red Currant, the combined effect of the genes tending 
to increase the number of locules per fruit for the Og and Oo°^ regions 
of the chromosome was 3.87 locules per fruit for the progeny obtained 
by backcrossiiig the Fi generation to the parent recessive for the 
marker genes and the difference ggo^^o°^—GgOo°^ was 2.70 locules per 
fruit for the F 2 generation. 

^ The interactions Gg X Gg X generations, and X genera- 
tions were statistically significant. The natm'e of the interactions was 
such that the effect of the genes tending to increase number of locules 
per fruit was geometrically cumulative for “between means’^ of geno- 
types and for “between means” of generations for the different geno- 
types. These findings are in accordance with those reported by 
Powers { 22 ) for the nature of the interaction of factors affecting weight 
of seed per plant, number of spikes per plant, height of plant, and 
length of awn in segregates from hybrids involving varieties and species 
of Hordeum. 
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EFFECT OF MOISTURE, FERTILITY, AND FERTILIZER 
PLACEMENT ON ROOT ROT OF CANNING PEAS IN 
WISCONSIN^ 

By ,T. C. Walker, professor of plant pathology, and F. L. Musbach,^ formeidy 
professor of soils, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The importance of high soil fertility in the reduction of damage to 
pea? caused by Aphanomyces euteiches Drechsler was first pointed out 
at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station in 1928 (J, 
Bept. 49).\ In subsequent rej)orts (2; Ecpts. 51, 56, 57; 5; 6; 7) 
these studies, which were carried out by Haenseler, repeatedly con- 
firmed the earlier findings and showed that the mineral nitrogenous 
components of the fertilizer mixtures used were the most influential 
ones. The amounts of fertilizer applied were usually from 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds per acre. Recently Geach in Australia showed in 
pot experiments in the greenhouse a measurable reduction in the 
amount of root rot in peas when nitrogenous fertilizers were added 
to infested soil. 

The present paper reports the results of similar studies conducted 
in Wisconsin, a preliminary report of part of which has already been 
made (5), Root rot is most destructive in this State on Colby silt 
loam, a soil of high water-holding capacity. The disease is, of course, 
most serious in seasons when rainfall is plentiful during May, June, 
and July in accordance with the influence of soil moisture on the 
disease demonstrated by Jones and Drechsler {3). Since the usual 
fertilizer applications in this section are much smaller (usually 200 
to 500 pounds per acre) than in New Jersey it became of interest to 
know whether such applications have any appreciable effect on the 
disease, and whether any relief from the latter may be expected 
without resorting to larger and otherwise unnecessary rates. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

GREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS 

Colby silt-loam soil from a root-rot-infested field near Owen, Wis., 
was placed in a grconhouse bench to a depth of about 5 inches. Half 
of the area was left unfertilized while the remainder was supplied 
with 4™16'-4 fertilizer at the rate of 500 poimds per acre, spread 
broadcast and worked into the upper 3 inches of the soil. Seed of 
three varieties— Bruce, Alaska, and Surprise — were planted in rows. 
The fertilized and unfertilized areas were further divided each into 
two equal portions. In one of each the soil was moistened only enough 
to permit germination and fair growth; in the other the soil was 
kept at a relatively high moisture level by frequent watering. Part 
of the plants were removed at 32 days and the remainder at 39 days. 

1 Received for publication April 21, 1939. 

2 Died Septemlber 14, 1039. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 680. 
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After the roots and lower stems were examined the plants were sorted 
into three groups — healthy or slight, moderate and severe — according 
to the degree of root rot. 

When the results from the dry and the moist soils are compared 
(table 1) it is clear that the disease was almost completely suppressed 
in the former. This is in accord with the common observation on 
Colby silt loam in central Wisconsin where root rot is difficult to find 
in dry seasons and is usually very destructive in moist seasons. The 
reductioii of the dbease in fertilized moist soil as compared with that 
in unfertilized moist soil was very striking, showing the same trend 
of result as that reported on New Jersey soils. 

Table 1. — The effect of soil moisture and fertility on the occurrence of root rot in 
three varieties of peas grown in the greenhouse 


Fertilizer treat- 
ment 

Variety of 
pea 

Interval 

after 

planting 

Plants in various disease groups in— 

Dry soil 

Moist soil 

Heathy 
to slight 

Moder- 

ate 

Severe 

Healthy 
to slight 

Moder- 

ate 

Severe 

None 

Bruce 

Days 
/ 32 

\ 39 

/ 32 

\ 39 

r 32 

1 39 

Peremt 

100 

100 

98 

100 

96 

100 

Percent 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Percent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Percent 

29 

2 

44 

0 

37 

3 

Percent 

0 

5 

29 

0 

8 

1 

Percent 

71 

93 

27 

100 

66 

96 


Average 

Surprise 


98. 8 

.3 

.8 

19.2 

7.2 

73.7 

4-lM 500 pounds 
per acre. 

Average 

Bruce 


/ 32 

1 39 

/ 32 

1 39 

f 32 

\ 39 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

93 

79 

97 

87 

89 

0 

0 

21 

0 

13 

1 

3 " 
7 

0 

3 

0 

10 

Alaska 

Surprise 


99.5 

0 

.6 

90.3 

6.8 

3.8 





Two successive plantings were made on the same soil without further 
fertilization. For these tests aU the soil was maintained at a high 
moisture level. Five other canning varieties were included in one 
or the other of these trials. The results (table 2) have the same trend 
for each of the varieties. In all cases more than 60 percent of the 
plants were severely diseased in the rmfertilized soil, with an average 
of 79 percent; in only 2 out of 10 instances were more than 30 percent 
of the plants severely diseased in the fertilized soil, while the average 
was 19 percent. Thus one fertilizer application, under greenhouse 
conmtions, was sxifficient to reduce markedly the damage from root 
rot m three successive crops of peas, each grown to about the first- 
blossom stage. 

It is well at this point to describe the appearance of fertilized and 
umert^ra pl^^ts at_ the end of the experiments. Representative 
mdi^duals of the variety Bruce from each treatment in moist soil in 
the first experiment are shown in figures 1 and 2. 
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The strilcmg difference in the size of plants shown in figure 1 is 
obviously more than fertilizer effect. The comparison of root systems 



Figure 1. — Peas of the variety Bruce grown in the greenhouse on root-rot- 
infested Colby silt-loam soil, collected 32 days after planting: A, Plants grown 
on a portion of the soil that had been treated with 500 pounds per acre of 4-16-4: 
fertilizer; B, plants from the unfertilized soil. (See fig. 2.) 

in figure 2 illustrates the difference in disease development. Fertilized 
plants are not in any^ sense free from infection- In the unfertilized 
plants the degree of invasion and rootlet destruction is much more 
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Figure 2. — Representative plants from the fertilized (.il) and unfertilized 
{B) groups shown in figure 1. Note the relative severity of root rot in 
the two lots. 


severe, viiile tlie progress of the fungus into the lower stem and the 
decay of the cortex in that region are also greater. It is difficult to 
estimate the extent of replacement of rootlets in the two differentyl 
treated plants. In the main the basic difference seems to lie in the 
fact that invasion by the fungus is much less aggressive in the roots 
of the fertilized plants because of the greater resistance of these plants. 
There seems to be no question of this fact insofar as the subterranean 
portions of the stems are concerned. 

Fertilizer trials in the field on Colby silt loam were begun in 1932. 
During this and succeeding seasons up to and including 1937 little 
was accomplished in the way of tangible results because of the general 
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lack of severe root rot. This was correlated, of course, with the rela- 
tively low precipitation during the critical periods for root-rot develop- 
ment. In 1938, very favorable weather for root rot occurred. In 
heavily infested fields damage was severe. The relation of fertilizer 
application to severity of the disease was brought out very definitely 
in fertilizer trials conducted on Colby silt loam at the Branch Experi- 
ment Station at Marshfield, Wis. 


Table 2. — The effect of fertilizer upori the occurrence of root rot in several varieties 
of peas grown in the greenhouse 


\'arioty 

Number of 
planting 
following 
treatment 

Severely dis- 
eased plants 
in— 

Variety 

Number of 
planting 
following 
treatment 

[ Severely dis- 
eased plants 
in — 

Unfer- 

tilized 

soil 

Ferti- 

lized 

soil 

Unfer- 

tilized 

soil 

Ferti- 

lized 

soil 

Alaska- 

Surprise 

Brnf*n 

/Second 

iThird 

/Second 

IThird 

Second 

do 

do 

Percent 
69 
66 
73 1 
90 
97 
SO 
S7 

Percent 

11 

20 

24 

34 

9 

5 

28 

Perfection 

Prince of Wales 

Wisconsin Early 
Sweet. 

Average 

Second 

Third 

do 

Percent 

95 

63 

65 

Percent 

19 

r> 

35 

Green Admiral 

Ashford 


79 

19 


FIELD EXPERIMENTS 

The Marshfield experiment was one of a series, all of which were 
identical in plot desi§:n, conducted by the junior author, on five soil 
types in various locations in Wisconsin. Root rot was noticeable only 
in the plot at Marshfield. The largest part of the area used for this 
experiment had been used for peas 3 years previously (1935). Althougli 
root rot was not serious in that year on this field, it should be borne 
in mind that weather conditions in 1935 were not favorable to the 
disease. The remainder of the 1938 experimental area had hot grown 
peas for a much longer period. Alaska peas were planted on May 13. 
At this time the upper 6 inches of soil contained 35 percent of mois- 
ture, an amount much above noimal when compared with previous 
moisture records secured at planting time at the Marshfield station. 
With frequent and often heavy rains following the time of planting 
(2.54 inches during the first 7 days after planting) root rot appeared 
early, and at blossom time serious damage was already evident. It 
vras clearly seen at this date that root rot was much more severe in 
the part of the field that had grown peas in 1935. 

When the plants were in the early-blossom stage random samples 
were taken from each of the plots. The average height of the plants 
was recorded and after the soil had been washed from the roots care- 
fully, the percentage of severely damaged individuals was determined. 
In table 3 are presented the data obtained together with the order of 
arrangement and the various treatments. Two formulas of fertilizer, 
one with nitrogen (2-12-6) and one without (0-20-10) were used on 
duplicate plots. The first of these was used at two rates (200 and 
300 pounds per acre). All fertilizer was applied at the time of planting 
with a combination fertilizer-grain drill, by means of which the mate- 
rial could be placed (1) in the drill row directly with the seed, (2) in 
a furrow l}i inches to the side of and at the same level as the seed, 
or (3) in a shallow furrow directly over the seed, from which it was 
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separated by about an inch of soil. Plots 15, 16, 17, and 18 were in 
that part of the field on which peas had not been grown for several 
years, and in which root rot was least severe. 


Table 3. — The effect of fertilizer applications on vine height and on severity of root 
rot of Alaska peas grown on Colby silt loam, at Marshfield^ TF/s., 10i38 


Plot No. 


Fertilizer treatment 


Formula 


Amount 
per acre 


placement with relation to 
seed 


Condition at blos- 
som period 


Averafre 

vine 

height 


Severely 

tlisoasccl 

plants 


4_„. 

5. „ 

6 . _, 

7.. . 

10 .. 
in- 
12 .. 
13.. 
14. . 
15 K 
161 . 
171 . 
18 L 


Average, 


2 - 12-6 

2-12-G 


2 - 12-6 

2 - 12-6 

2 - 12-6 


0 - 20-10 

0 - 20-10 

2 - 12-6 

2 - 12-6 


0 - 20-10 

0 - 20-10 

2-12-G 

2 - 12-6 


2 - 12-6 


JPouvds 

200 

200 

0 

300 

300 

300 

0 

200 

200 

200 

200 

0 

200 

200 

300 

300 

0 

300 


With.. 

Side... 


With.. 

Side... 

Over.. 


Side... 
With.. 
Side— . 
With-. 


Side 

With-. 

do. 

Side— . 


2 - 12-0 

2 - 12-6 

0 - 20-10 

0 - 20-10 


200-300 

200-300 

200 

200 

0 


Over.. 

With.. 
Side— 
With.. 
Side. . 


Centi- 

meters 

36 

35 

34 

39 

35 

40 
28 
30 

33 
30 

41 
30 
30 

34 

42 

39 
38 

40 


38.7 
33.3 
33.5 
30.0 

30.7 


Percent 

27.3 
17.9 

76.6 

21.4 

44.1 

30.8 

84.4 

63.6 

61.1 

71.8 

29.4 
55.0 

46.7 

41.7 
8.3 

12.5 
14.3 

7.7 


26.0 

44.6 

51.4 

55.2 

72.2 


I Since these plots were on soil relatively low in root rot they are not included in the averages. 

Where ihe same fertilizer treatment was used with and at the side of 
the seed it is to be noted that in every instance the plants with fer- 
tilizer in the furrow were the tallest at this stage. In most instances 
both were taller than the nearest unfertilized plants. When the per- 
centage of severe root rot is considered it is evident that it was pra(‘.- 
tically always lower in the fertilized plots than in the nearest checks. 
The adjoining plots of the same treatment usually showed less severe 
root rot when the fertilizer was applied with the seed than when it 
was applied at the side of the seed. The application of fertilizer 
over the seed was not included in all of the comparisons, but wliere 
it was so applied the effects were intermediate between the applica- 
tion with and at the side of the seed. There are indications that the 
nitrogenous fertilizer was more effective than the nonnitrogenoiis 
when the 200-pound rate of 2-12-6 and 0-20-10 are compared. 
This differential effect confirms the observations of Haenseler {4, 
Kept. 56). The fact that, when relatively low rates are used, the 
benefits are greatest when the fertilizer is immediately available to 
the plant does not seem to have been emphasized previously. Obvi- 
ously when the fertilization program requires 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre, application with the seed is out of the question because of 
the danger of seedling injury. With 300-pound rates of formulas 
relatively low in nitrogen under Wisconsin conditions, however, the 
application of fertilizer with the seed has not been observed to be 
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injurious. In fact, better stands are secured more often on the loams 
and silt loams where moderate applications are applied with the seed. 

The appearance of fertilized and unfertilized plants removed from 
the soil at blossom time was similar to that already observed in the 
greenhouse and illustrated in figures 1 and 2. The relative height of 
vines of plants from plots 3, 4, and 5 is shown in figure 3, while the 
condition of the root systems with respect to root rot in representative 
plants from each of these plots is illustrated in figure 4. The striking 
difterence between the severity of root rot in the roots from plants 
grown with fertilizer in the row and at the side of the row is in accord 
with the actual counts recorded in table 3. 

At the canning stage random samples were again taken from plots 
3, 4, and 5. Representative plants from each are shown in figure 5. 
In these plots as well as in the remaining ones the effect of root rot 
on yield was obvious and the influence of the type of fertilizer place- 
ment on the degree of recoveiy of plants from the disease was a 
measurable one. In studies of tliis sort it is difficult to differentiate 
the direct effect of fertilizer on plant growth and yield from that of 
the effect on plant resistance. Some measure of this may be taken 
in the analysis of disease severity already presented. It was fortunate, 
however, that the plot design was repeated exactly in four other 
locations in none of which root-rot damage could be found. It is 
thus possible to get some measure of the indirect effect of fertilizer 
on yield through disease control by comparing the yield records at all 
five locations. These are summarized for each treatment in table 4. 
For each treatment there were duplicate plots at each location. ^ The 
data from the non-root-rot plots were treated for analysis of variance 
and the minimum difference, at the 5-percent level, required for 
significance between the averages of yields for each treatment at four 
locations is included in the table. 

The effectiveness of various fertilizer placements on the non-root-rot 
plots is of particular interest. In every treatment, except that of 
300 pounds of 2-12-6 on the Knox silt loam, the results show the 
superiority of applying fertilizer down the same drill spout with the 
seed. The increased yield secured by applying fertilizer in this 
manner was especially marked on two of the four soil types, namely, 
the Carrington silt loam and the Superior clay loam. The average 
of the plots on the Superior clay loam gave a 21-percent increase 
in yield of fertilized over the unfertilized, and in the case of the 
Carrington soil it was 27 percent. Similarly the averages for the 
plots receiving the side application gave increases of 6 and 17 percent, 
respectively. The averages for each of the treatments for the four 
different soil types, as indicated in table 4, show increases ranging 
from 13.7 to 22.2 percent over the unfertilized where the fertilizer 
application was made with the seed, whereas when it was applied at 
the side of or above the seed the increase in no case reached 10 percent. 

In general the same relative results were maintained in the root rot 
soil with the additional important fact that the spread between the 
‘‘side'’ and “with” application was of much greater magnitude. The 
highest percentage increase (248.5 percent) was secured where 300 
pounds of 2-12-6 were applied with the seed.^ 

"V^iile the percentage of increase in yield in fertilized over unfer- 
tilized plots was much greater in the root rot soil than in the non- 
root-rot soil, the actual yields even on the best plots (300 pounds of 
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2-12-6, was mucli lower tlian on tlie plots on which the soil 

was free of root-rot. It appears that quickly available nutrients 
placed where root development occurs in its early stage makes it 



Fig TIKE 4. — Roots of plants taken at blossom stage from the same plots as those 
.shown in figure 3: A, No fertilizer; B, 300 pounds of 2-12-6 with the seed; C, 
300 pounds of 2-12-6 at side of seed- Note that in the unfertilized soil the 
disease has resulted in decay of most of the fibrous root system as well as the 
cortical tissue of the lower stem. While the disease is present in the fertilized 
plants it has been less destructive and many healthy roots are still functional, 
particularly where the fertilizer was applied with the seed. (See fig. 5.) 

possible for the plant to develop greater resistance to the invasion 
of the root-rot organism. It is evident also that fertilizer placement 
is an important factor in developing such resistance. Then too, 
the much greater increase on the plots receiving nitrogen in addi- 

19462T— 30 3 
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tion to phosphate and potash brings out the importance of nitrogen 
in root-rot control as already emphasized at the New Jersey station 
{4, Reft. 56), 


Table 4. — The relative yield of peas on root-rot-infested soil {Colby silt loam) and 
on four other types that were not infested^ when various fertilizer treatments were 
made at the time of sowing^ 1938 


Yield of peas per acre on the indicated soil types at stated locations in 
Wisconsin 


Fortilizor treatments 

Non-root rot soils 

Root-rot soil, 
Colby silt 
loam near 
Marshfield 

Miami 
silt 
loam 
near Co- 
lumbus ^ 

Car- 
rington 
silt 
loam 
near 
Fall 
Eiver * 

Superior 
day 
loam 
near 
Osh- 
kosh 2 

FTnox 
silt 
loam 
near 
Du- 
rand * 

Average of , 

non-root rot | 

soils 

Formula 

1 

1 

Amount 
per : 
acre 

Place- 
ment 
with re- 
lation 
to seed 

Yield 

i 

Increase 

over 

control 

Yield 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

over 

control 


Pounds 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

0-0-0 



2,618 

2,457 

3,040 

1,535 

2,388 


241 



f 200 

With 

2,702 

3,230 

3,390 

1, 536 

2 , 715 

-f-13.7 

509 

4-111.2 


1 200 

Side.... 

2,484 

2,870 

2,935 

1, 440 

2,432 

4-1. S 

309 

+28.2 

2-12-fL,-. 

\ 300 

With... 

2,770 

2,970 

3, S20 

3, 593 

2, 7SS 

4-16.8 

840 

+248. 5 


1 300 

Side 

2,508 

2,910 

3, 395 

1,632 

2,611 

4-9.3 

405 

+68.0 


1 300 

Over... 

2,624 

2,790 

3, 340 

1,561 

2,579 

4-S.O 

512 

+112. 4 

A— OH—IA 

r 200 

With... 

8 2, 948 

3, 165 

3,860 

1,702 

2,919 

4-23. 3 

353 

+46.5 

lU--- 

1 200 

Side.... 

2,698 

2,830 

3,360 

1,613 

2, 025 

4-9.9 

207 

-14.1 

Di (Terence required for significance at the 5'percent level, 


230 





1 Alaska variety used. 

2 Wisconsin Perfection variety used. 

3 Estimated value; 1 degree of freedom lost in error. 


SUMMARY 

A study was made of the relation of fertilizer treatment to the 
severity of rot {Aphanomyces euteiches Dreschsler) in Colby silt-loam 
soil. 

Experiments in the greenhouse with several varieties of canning 
peas showed marked control of the disease in three successive crops 
grown on soil fertilized with one application of 4-16-4 fertilizer at the 
rate of 500 pounds per acre. 

In field experiments conducted on five soil types in five locations in 
Wisconsin the comparative productiveness of peas and the relative 
severity of root was studied when fertilizer was applied in various 
ways. In non-root-rot soils with 200 pounds and 300 pounds per 
acre, the greatest increases in yield, averaging 13.7 to 22.2 percent 
above that of the untreated plots, were secured when the fertilizer 
was applied down the same drill spout with the seed. When the 
fertilizer was applied about 1% inches to the side of and at the same 
level as the seed the increases averaged less than 10 percent. 

In general the same relative resmts were secured in the root-rot- 
infested soil, with the additional important fact that the percentages 
of increases in yield were much greater. The difference in the plots 
where fertilizer was placed at the side of the seed varied from a de- 
crease of 14 percent to an increase of 68 percent oyer the control, 
while in the oases where the fertilizer was applied with the seed the 
increases were from 46 to 248 percent. 
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It appears tliat quickly available mitrieiits placed in anioiints of 
200 to 300 pounds per acre in the furrow with the seed made it possible 
for the plants to develop greater resistance to root rot. Much greater 
reduction of root rot and increases in yield were secured when 2 {)orcont 
of readily available nitrogen was included in th(' f(vrtilizer than when 
it was omitted. 
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RELATION OP TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE TO 
NEAR-WILT OP PEA ‘ 

By Walter J. N^irgin, formerly research assistant^ and J. C. Walker, professor of 
plant pathology^ Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Practically complete control of the wilt disease {Fusarium orthoceras 
App. and Wr. var. pisi Linford), which was formerly very destructive 
to the pea crop of Wisconsin, eastern Washington, and parts of Mary- 
land, has now been accomplished by the development and general 
adoption of suitable wilt-resistant varieties. The description of this 
disease and the causal organism has been given in detail by Linford."' 
More recently another disease of pea, known as near-wilt, has been 
distinguished in the same areas and even over a wider geographical 
range. This malady and the causal pathogen {F, oxysporum Schlect. 
f. 8 Snyder) have been described by Snyder and Walker.® While the 
near-wilt disease appears to be much more widespread in the United 
States than wilt, it has never become so acutely destructive in the 
regions in which it has become established. In fact it is usually to 
be found on occasional plants, widely scattered in the field, and only 
uncommonly does it destroy a majority of the pea plants witliin a 
given area. Whether this is due to the relatively poor capacity of the 
near-wilt organism to establish itself as abundantly and rapidly in 
favorable soils as does the wilt fungus remains to be determined, but it 
does appear from field observations that the former organism occurs 
over a wider range of soil types than the latter. 

Symptoms of the two diseases resemble one another in many re- 
spects. The foliage becomes yellow with both and the leaflets and 
stipules of the plants may curve downward and inw^ard, wiiile at liigh 
temperatures they may quickly wither from the base of the plant 
upward. Stunting and rapid loss of turgidity of the wilt disease are 
less common with near-wilt. On the other hand, unilateral develop- 
ment of symptoms is more common with the latter disease. The 
pathogen, traveling rather rapidly up the stem, in one or a few^ vascular 
bundles, affects loaves and stipules in its path from base to tip. This 
localized effect commonly extends to one stipule in a pair, to leaflets 
on one side of the petiole, and even to the portion of the leaf lamina on 
one side of the midrib. In general the affected vascular system is 
orange to deep red in color in contrast to the lighter orange charac- 
teristic of bundles affected by wilt. This color difference, together 
with the fact that the near-wilt organism and the discoloration follow- 
ing it travel up the stem often to the growing tip while in wilt they 
seldom advance above the fifth node, is a very useful means of dis- 
tinguishing the two diseases. 

’ Received for publication May 22, 1939. 

3 Linford, Maurice B. a fusarium wilt of peas in Wisconsin, Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta, Res. Bui. 85 
44 pp., illus. 1928. 

3 Snyder, W. C., and Waleer, J. C. fusarium. near- wilt of pea. Zentbl. f. Bakt. [etc.] (II) 91: 
35S-378, illus. 1936. Seep. 373. 
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The purpose of the investigation reported in tliis paper was to study 
the effect of certain environal factors, especially tempei’ature and 
moisture, upon the expression of near-wilt symptoms. This seemed 
to the writei-s to be particularly important in view of the attention 
being given to the possibility of developuig near-wilt-resistant varieties 
suitable for commercial production. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS OF THE NEAR-WILT ORGANISM 

The relation of temperature to the growth of Fusarium oxysporum 
f. 8 in pure culture was studied in plate cultux’es of potato-dextrose 
agar which had been adjusted to pH 6.2. The isolate was from typi- 
cally diseased plants in the field and its identity was confirmed by 



Figure 1. — Daily radial expansion of Fusarium oxysporum f. 8 on potato- 
dextrose agar plates incubated at various temperatures. 
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W. C. Snyder of tlie University of California. Five inoculated plates 
were placed in controlled incubators at each of the following tempera- 
tures: 4°, 8^ 12^ 16°, 20°, 24°, 28°, 32°, 36° C. After colonies had 
become estabhshed the radial growth of each plate was recorded 
every 24 hours until the thallus covered the entire plate. No mea- 
surable growth occurred at 4°, The average daily radial growth is 
plotted in a graph for each of the other eight temperatures (fig. 1). 
Since each of these graphs is practically a straight line it may be 
assumed that little or no staling material which retarded growth was 
produced by the fmigus. Rates of growth at 8° and 36° were approxi- 
mately the same. Most rapid^ radial expansion occurred at 28°. 
These results agree in general with those reported for other forms of 
F. oxysporum} The maximum, minimum, and optimum temperature 
for growth as measured by this method came relatively close to coin- 
ciding vdth those of the wilt fungus.® It may be pointed out here, 
however, that whereas the optimum temperature for wilt develop- 
ment is much lower than that for its growth on agar, the data to be 
presented later in this paper show that the optima are closer in the 
case of neai'-wilt. 

RELATION OF VARIETY TO DISEASEIEXPRESSION 

During the course of tliis investigation a study of varieties of peas 
(Pisum sativum L.) in relation to near-wilt was carried out in both 
field and greenhouse. It was noted that, generally speaking, the 
symptoms of near-wilt were slower to appear than those of wilt. 
Furthermore their development in the case of near-wilt varied with 
the variety when a number of varieties were grown in the same loca- 
tion.^ In most cases there was a distinct coincidence under field 
conditions in southern Wisconsin and in the greenhouse at Madison, 
Wis., between appearance of near-wilt and the beginning of the blos- 
soming period. Thus early-blossoming varieties showed the disease 
early while in late-blossoming varieties the appearance of symptoms 
was delayed. A common example of this is the contrast between the 
Alaska, a variety which blooms and matures early, and Alderman, a 
late variety. Under optimum conditions for the disease the plants 
of Alaska are commonly dead from near-wilt before any signs of disease 
are shown by the Alderman plants, although the latter eventually 
succumb. In certain varieties which are very susceptible the plants 
may wilt before blossoming has occurred. The differential effect of 
varieties on the progress of the disease has been taken into account, 
therefore, in the present study of the effect of external environment 
upon near-wilt. 


TEMPERATURE RELATIONS OP THE DISEASE 

Soil-temperature experiments were carried out in the greenhouse in 
Wisconsin tanks. The pathogen was increased on a medium of corn 
meal and sand which was incorporated with soil that had been collected 
from an uncultivated wood lot and autoclaved for 5 hours at 15 pounds 
pressure. Since the volume of inoculum used was very small in rela- 
tion to that of the soil, a period of 2 months was allowed to elapse 
during which the mixture was stirred and watered occasionally in order 

< Goss, R, W. RBIiATION OF ENVIRONMENT AND OTHER FACTORS TO POTATO WILT CAUSED BY FUSAEIUM 
OXYSPORUM. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. BuL 23, 84 pp,, illus. 1923. 

Johnson, Jambs, fusarium wilt op tobacco. Jour. Agr. Res. 20: 615-536, illus. 1921. 

« See footnote 2. 
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to permit the organism to become nnifonnly established. It was then 
placed in galvanized iron cans which were set into the respective 
tanks. A quantity of sterilized, uninoculated soil from the sanie 
source was placed in other cans to serve as controls. For comparative^ 
purposes soil naturally infested with the wilt organism was ])lacecl in 
still other cans. , _ 

Five tanks were adjusted to 16°, 20°, 24°, 2S°, and 30° C., respec- 
tively. In each tank were placed fom- cans of ncar-wilt-infcstcd soil, 
two cans of wilt-infested sod, and 2 cans of uniuoculated soil. The 
moisture content of the soils was approximately 60 percent of their 
water-holding capacity and the moisture was kept fairly constant by 
frequent weighings of the cans and replacement of the water lost by 
evaporation and transpiration. 

In each tank two cans of near-wilt soil and one can of uninoculated 
soil were planted with seeds of Early Kay, a wilt-resistant and some- 
what near-wilt-resistant variety of pea, and_ a similar set was planted 
with "Vlilt Resistant Perfection, a wilt-resistant, near-wilt-suscepti- 
ble variety. The wilt soil (two cans in each tanli) was planted with 
wilt-susceptible Perfection. Ten plants were grown in each can. 

Plants were removed and coimted as soon as they were permanently 
wilted and the identity of the disease was confirmed by recovering the 
respective fungus from each plant. A wilt index or near-wilt index 
was calculated for each can or duplicate cans by adding^ the number 
of days from sowing to wilting for each plant and dividing by the 
total number of plants, the index being the average number of days 
for the plants to reach the wilt stage. Thus the more rapid tlie 
development of the disease tlie lower the index. The data from this 
experiment are given in table 1. 

Since the plants in the uninoculated soil all remained healthy they 
are omitted from the table. The most rapid development of wilt was 
at 20° C. which is in accord with the report of Linford “ that the 
optimum wras betw'een 21° and 22°. It is to be seen, however, that 
the disease development was nearly as rapid at 24°, 28°, and 30° as 
at 20° while a definite retardation occurred at 16°. In the case of 
Wilt Resistant Perfection growing on near-wilt soil the most rapid 
disease development was at 24°, although there was little difference 
at this temperature from 20° and 28°. Distinct retardation occurred 
at 16° and 30°. It is evident that the disease was limited more 
definitely at 30° than was wilt, while at 16° they were both distinctly 
retarded. 

T.vblb 1. — Indices of wiU and near-mli in Wilt Resistant Perfection (mlt-resistant, 

near-wUl-susceptible), Perfection {wiU-susceptible) , and Early Kay (wilt-resistant, 

near-tcitt-resisiant) pea varieties at various soil temperatures 


Variety 

’V 

Vilt index (days) at sol 
temperature of— 

1 

Noar-wilt index (days) at soil 
temperature of— 


18“ a 

; 20“ 0. 

24° 0. 

28“ 0. 

30“ C. 

1 16“ 0. 

20“ C. 

24“ C. 

28“ C. 

30“ C. 

Perfection 

139 

25 

27 

28 

2 27 






Wilt Resistant Perfection i 






3 64 

46 

44 

46 

4 56 

Early Kay I 






(») 

(») 

62 

63 

68 


> 4 plants divs at the Kid of the experiment. * 4 plants dead at the end of the experiment. 

? 1 plant aliye at the eud of the experiment. » No plants dead at the end of the experiment. 

* 2 plants aliv e at the end of the experiment. * 16 plants living, 4 dead at the end of the experiment. 

® See footnote 2. 
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In addition to being somewhat more restricted in its optimum soil- 
temperature range, near-wilt was definitely slower in appearing, 
''riius in the two strains of Perfection it reqnii'od, mi an average, 
nearly twice as long for all plants to suceuml) to near-wilt at 20° to 
2S° O. as was the case with wilt at the same temperatures. The 



2. — Relation of soil temperature to the development of wilt and near- 
wilt. Ay Wilt-susceptible Perfection peas grown in wilt-infested soil for 30 
days at the respective constant soil temperatures indicated at the bottom of 
the figure. Near- wilt-susceptible Wilt Resistant Perfection plants grown 

for 30 days in near- wilt-infested soil in parallel series -with those in A, Note 
that at this interval the wilt-susceptible plants are all dead or severely diseased 
at 20®, 24®, and 28° C., while no signs of disease have appeared in the plants 
on near- wilt soil. C, The same series as B which has been continued at the 
respective temperatures for 22 days longer. Note that near-wilt has now 
developed to a severe degree at 20°, 24°, and 28°, showing that it requires 
much longer to develop than does wilt, even in optimum environment. 

data from Early Kay showed the effect of plant resistance on lengthen- 
ing the time required for plants to succumb. They showed also that 
at the higher temperatures the disease eventually affected all plants, 
even of a variety which shows marked resistance under field conditions. 
Certain of the plants in this experiment are illustrated in figure 2. 
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The same test was applied with the inoculated near-wilt soil in a 
second experiment. Only the most favorable temperatures, 20^, 
24*^, and 28° C., were included. The two varieties used were Alaska 
and Horal. The latter, being a late-bloommg* variety, had shown a 
longer incubation period in the field and definite eyidoiice of resistance. 
In a third test Alaska and Wilt Kesistant Perfection were run at 1G°, 
20°, and 24° in naturally-infested near-wilt soil from a field near 
Winneconne, Wis. The results of these trials are given in table 2. 
The near-wilt index tended to be lower in the naturally-infested than 
in the artificially inoculated soil. This is found to be the case when 
the two Alaska tests in table 2 and the Wilt Resistant Perfection 
tests in tables 1 and 2 are compared. It may be due to a heavier 
infection or to the supplementary effect of other organisms which are 
pathogenic on pea roots, in the naturally infested soil. The same 
inoculated soil was used several mouths later for the next experiment 
(table 3), in which it will be noted that the near-wilt index is about 
the same for Wilt Resistant Perfection as that in the naturally infested 
soil of the last experiment. Whether this change is due to the in- 
crease in the amount of near-wilt inoculum or to the influence of other 
organisms with which contamination had occurred cannot be stated. 


Table 2. — Near-wilt indices in certain pea varieties in artificially inoculated and in 

naturally infested soil 


Type of soil infestation 

Variety of pea 

Near-wilt index i at. soil 
temperature of— 

IC® C. 

20® C. 

24® C. 

28® C. 


fHoraJ - 


82 

40 

39 

46 

1 

80 

42 

36 

38 

74 

49 

Artificially inoculated 

Naturally infested 

\Alaska 



(2) 

(3) 

IWilt Eesistant Perfection i 






1 The. near-wilt index in each case is based on 10 plants. 

2 At 00 days only 1 plant had wilted. 

2 At 00 days only 2 plants had wilted. 


It is to be noted that, in accord with what has been pointed out in 
the previous section, the index was higher in Wilt Resistant Perfection, 
a late-blooming variety, than in Alaska, an early-blooming variety. 
This difference was only slight, however, at the optimum. Alaska 
and Wilt Resistant Perfection are regarded as very susceptible to near- 
wilt. The comparison between Alaska and Horal brings out again 
the striking difference in index between an early susceptible and a late 
resistant variety. Horal is about the same in season as Wilt Resistant 
Perfection but the near-wilt index of the former is nearly twice that 
of the latter, discounting the slight discrepancy to be attributed to 
the difference between inoculated and naturally infested soil. Thus 
the variety usually highly resistant in the field shows considerable 
resistance in the greenhouse, but eventually succumbs. 

The same artificially inoculated soil used in the above experiments 
was employed in a study of the relation of air temperature to the 
development of near-wilt. Three soil temperatures were used — 16°, 
22°, and 28° C. — at each of three air temperatures — 16°, 20 to 22°, 
and 28°. Wilt Resistant Perfection was planted in three cans at each 
soil temperature in each air temperature, the total number of plants 
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in each tliree-can group averaging about 35. The near-wilt indices 
secured in this experiment are recorded in table 3. The optimum 
soil temperature was 28° regardless of the aii* temperature to which 
the tops were exposed. At any given soil temperature the differences 
in rate of disease development between the thi’ee air temperatures 
was not great although the smallest index in each case was at 20°-22°. 

Table 3. — Near-wilt indices in Wilt Resistant Perfection peas grown in artificially 
inoculated soil at S soil temperatures in each of 3 air temperatures for 57 days 


Air temperature (° C.) 



10® C. 

22® C. 

28® C. 

16® 

1 51 

38 

28 

20°-22® 

" *17 

34 

25 

27 

28® - 

3 52 

35 




Near-wilt index at soil tem- 
perature of— 


1 Based on 8 diseased plants from a total of 37. 

2 Based on 25 diseased plants from a total of 48. 

3 Based on 13 diseased idants from a total of 42. 


It may be concluded from these experiments that the soil tempera- 
ture is much more influential upon near-wilt than is air temperature. 
While an exact soil-temperature optimum caimot be defined it is 
evident that constant soil temperatures of 24° to 28° C. usually result 
in the most rapid development of the disease. Thus the optimum for 
near-wilt may be regarded as about 5° liigher than that for wilt. 
Temperatures around 16° greatly retard near-wilt regardless of the 
air temperature. On the other hand, an air temperature of 16° does 
not appreciably affect the progress of the disease provided the soil 
temperature is maintained near the optimum. These statements 
apply particularly to the near-wilt susceptible varieties such as Alaska 
and wnt Kesistant Perfection. In the second experiment (table 2) 
there is an indication that the resistant variety, Horal, has a higher 
optimum than the susceptible variety, Alaska. These studies should 
be continued with resistant varieties. 


RELATION OP SOIL MOISTURE TO THE DISEASE 


Soil-moisture studies were conducted in Wisconsin soil-temperature 
tanks where the temperature variable could be eliminated by running 
all tanks at 24° C. in a common air temperature of 21° to 22°. Three 
soil tjpes were used — two infested with near-wilt, one not infested. 
The infested soils were: (1) A sandy loam from a naturally infested 
field at Winneconne, already mentioned in connection with the soil- 
temperature experiments ; and (2) a black silt loam which had been 
artificially inoculated. The noninfested soil was also a silt loam, but 
was lower in organic matter than the inoculated soil. It was sterilized 
before use. These soils were each made up into three groups desig- 
nated as dry, medium-moist, and wet. The water-holding capacity 
of each soil and the actual moisture content of each group were deter- 
mined. The percentage of water-holding capacity for each group is 
given in table 4. 
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Tlio (Lata fro7n two series, ijiel tiding two susceptible t Alaska and 
Wilt Resistant rerfectioii) and two resistant (Kay and Early Kay) 
varieties are given in table r». Tnasinucli as no disease developed in 
the noninfestod soil no data tlierefrom an^ included. The best growtli 
in this soil ociairred in the inediuni-inoist lot. 'riiere was dist.inct 
retardation in growth in the dry soil, in the wet soil, yellowing of IJic 
lower loaves was pronounced. 


Table 4. — The water-holding capacity of the lots of soil 7iml in the diidy of the 
relation of soil niolHurc to ricar-nnlt 


Urscription of soil 


Naturally infested sandy loam 

Artificially inoculated silt loam 

f^tcrilized uninoculatcd silt loam 


MoLsturii as watta-dioldiny; capacity 
in— 


Dry group 

moivSt group 



Wot grouii 

Pemvnf 

Percent 

Percent 

25 

47 

67 

22 

00 

84 

20 

55 

75 


Table 5. — The relation of soil 7uoisture to the developmcM of near-wilt in pea 


Doi^eription of soil 

Variety of pt‘a 

SiTiea 

No. 

Dry soil 

Medium-moist 

.soil 

Wot S(nl 

Plants 
used i 

N(‘ar- 

wilt 

inde.x 

rdunts 
used » 

N(‘ar- 
wilt 
' index 

mants 

1 used 1 

Near- 

wilt 

indtix 




Nimber 


1 

Number 


Number 



(Wilt Ilesistant Per fee- 


10 

04 

12 

08 

27 



tion. 

i 2 

12 

54 

17 

50 

17 


Inoculatcii silt loam. 

Lviaska 

r 1 

41 

51 

51 

47 

54 



1 

1 2 

20 

51 

20 

47 

20 



Early Kav 

2 

19/6 

55 

19/8 

01 

20/4 



iKay 

2 

10/8 

67 

lu/n 


20/14 



(Wilt He.sist!int Perfec- 

f 1 

21 

54 

27 

’ 51 

14 



tion. 

1 2 

17 

41 

18 

40 

19 


Naturally infested | 

1 Alaska 

/ ^ 

21 

41 

56 

41 

42 


sandy loam. 


\ 2 

17 

41 

2(1 

40 

17 



Early Kay 

2 

10 

82 

14 

29 

li) 



.Kay 

2 

20 

80 

17 

54 

14/12 



> In those cases in which all plants did not wilt permauvintly before the close of the experiment a fraction, 
is given of which the numerator i.s the total number of plant.s ami the denominator is the number of i)lants 
that did wilt permanently; the index ts based on the data from the latter group only. 


It will be seen from the data that in tlio case of Wilt Resistant Per- 
fection and Alaska there was little difference between the indices in 
dry and mediunx-moist soil, while those in the wet soil were consis- 
tently the lowest. In the naturally infested soil disease development 
was generally more rapid, but the same relation prevailed between 
the dry, medium, and wet levels. Whether the greater rate of disease 
advance in the naturally infested soil is due to the supplementary 
effect of other organisms is not known, but it is recalled that the same 
relation occurred between artificially inoculated and naturally in- 
fested soil in the soil-temperature studies. 

When the resistant varieties, Kay and Early Kay, are considered 
the soil-moisture effects are not so clear. The fact that disease develop- 
ment was so slow that usually only a small portion of the plants entered 
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into the index may account in part for the lack of conformity. In 
the naturally infested soil, where practically all of the plants wilted, 
the index of both resistant varieties was distinctly lower in the medium- 
moist soil than in either the chy or the w^et soil. 

DISCUSSION 

Although the wilt and near-wilt diseases have closely related causal 
organisms and certain symptoms in common, they nevertheless are 
distinct in several respects. Perhaps the greatest important differ- 
ence is that pea plants and varieties fall into twm discontinuous groups 
insofar as resistance and susceptibility to wilt are concerned, while in 
the case of near-wilt, the distinction betw'een susceptible and resistant 
types is not so clear. Under very favorable conditions for near-wilt 
all plants of resistant forms slowdy but eventually succumb. The 
effect of the host plant itself upon the development of the disease is 
more striking in near-wilt. TMs is showm in the correlation between 
rate of disease development and the rate of blooming of the host. 
It is again shown in the increase in incubation period in proportion to 
host resistance. These varietal differences usually held at various 
soil temperatures and moistures. 

The relative slowness of near-wdlt development as compared with 
wilt development, regardless of variety, is outstanding. It is prob- 
ably as important a factor as any in determining the fact that although 
the near-wilt organism is more widespread it is generally less destruc- 
tive than wilt. 

The fact that the optimum soil temperature for near-wilt is some- 
what higher than that for wilt is not likely to be very important 
since near-wilt is nearly as destructive at 20® and 28® C. as at 24® 
and is limited at 16® to about the same degree as wilt. While sus- 
ceptible varieties succumb most rapidly in wet soils the progress in 
moderately moist and dry soils is sufficiently rapid to indicate rela- 
tively little retardation in dry seasons. 

Although the effects of temperature and moisture w^ere quite con- 
sistent and clear-cut when susceptible varieties w^ere used, it is im- 
])ortant to note that they did not always coincide with those secured 
with resistant forms. These discrepancies warrant further study on 
these and other resistant varieties and need to be considered in the 
evaluation of plants in improvement of the pea for resistance to 
near-wilt. 

SUMMARY 

The investigations comprise a study of the temperature and soil- 
moisture relations of the near-wilt fungus {Fusarium oxysporum 
vSchlect. f. 8 Snyder) in relation to the pea plant. 

On potato-dextrose agar the most rapid radial expansion of the 
organism occurred at 28® C. and the upper and lower limits for growth 
were somewhat above 36® and below 8°. ^ 

The near-wilt disease develops more slowiv in a favorable environ- 
ment than does wilt {F, orthoceras App. and Wr. var. pisi Linford). 

Varieties differ in the rate at which near-wilt develops, the disease 
appearmg more slowly as a rule in late-blossoming forms than in 
early-blossoming ones. 
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The optimum soil temperature for near-wilt is about 24^^ to 28° 
C. and it is thus about 5° higher than that for wilt. The disease 
develops readily, however, at temperatures as low as 20°; at 16° it 
is distinctly retarded. Air temperature has relatively little influence 
upon the disease. 

In near-wilt“Susceptible varieties there is little difference in the riite 
of wilting in dry and medium-moist soil, but it is consistently more 
rapid in moist soil. In the resistant varieties used the wilting is 
most rapid in medium-moist soil. The rate in aU soils is sufficiently 
rapid, however, to indicate little retardation of the disease in dry 
seasons. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES OP LEMONS IN STORAGE ^ 


By Erston V. Miller, physiologist y and Harold A. Schomer, assistant physiol- 
ogist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agj'iculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

^ It lias long been known that the practice of storing lemons [Uuruts 
liinonia Osbeck) at a temperature of 40° F. and lower is conducive to 
the development of physiological disorders such as membranous stain 
and pitting. However, since higher temperatures are undesirable 
because they stimulate the growth of fungus parasites, many attempts 
have been made to treat the fruit in such a manner that the lower 
temperatures may be employed. A study of the metabolism of these 
fruits when subjected to various storage temperatures should yield 
information regarding fundamental causes of the physiological dis- 
orders. 

Brooks and McColloch ^ reported that pitting of lemons did not 
occur in storage at 60° F. and was seldom serious at 50° but was the 
chief limiting factor at lower temperatures if the storage period was 
extended beyond 4 weeks. They found that pitting was much worse 
at 32° and 36° than at 40°. Membranous stain of lemons occurred 
at 32°, 36°, 40°, 50°, and 60° in the following relative degree of 
severity, 1, i2, 22, 8, and 2, respectively, with usually only slight traces 
at 32° but with 75 to 100 percent of the fruits affected at 40°. These 
investigators were able to reduce the percentage of both disorders by 
a prestorage treatment with carbon dioxide or by waxing the fruit. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Green California lemons were shipped \mder ventilation in carlot 
shipments from Los Angeles, Calif., to New York City and were for- 
warded to Washington, D. C., by ordinary express. Temperatures of 
32°, 36°, 40°, 50°, and 60° F. were maintained in the cold-storage 
rooms at Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, Va. Enough lemons 
were stored at each temperature to permit each sample to consist of 
30 fruits. 

For chemical analyses the whole peel (flavedo and albedo) was 
separated from the pulp. Seeds were removed from the segments of 
pulp. For sugar and acid determinations, both peel and pulp were 
ground in a food chopper. Details of these analyses were identical 
with those described in a previous article.^ Glycoside content of the 
peel was determined by both Harvey’s method ® and that of Darwin 

* Received for publication February 18, 1939. 

a The writers are indebted to Charles Brooks and L. P. McColloch, of this Division, for making samples 
available for chemical analysis and for supplying the pathological data. 

» Brooks, Charles, and McColloch, Lacy P. some effects of storage conditions on certain 
DISEASES of lemons. Joiir. Agr. Research 65: 796-809, illus. 1937. 

< Miller, Erston V., and Dowd, Oscar J. effect of carbon dioxide on the carbohydrates and 
ACIDITY of fruits AND VEGETABLES IN STORAGE. Jour. AgT. Research 53: 1-17, illus. 1936. 

« Harvey, E. M. phloridzin. i. the significance op phloridzin in apple and pear tissue, ii. the 
HYDROLYSIS AND ESTIMATION OP PHLORIDZIN, Oreg. AgT. Expt. Sta. Bull. 216, 23 pp. 1925. 
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and Acton.® The latter method proved more satisfactory, and only 
the results of this method are presented. 

Eeductase of the peel was determined as follows: 25 gm. of the 
ground peel was macerated by means of sand and a mortar and pestle 
and extracted with 100 ml. oJ water for 15 minutes. One milliliter of 
this filtered extract was added to 3 ml. of potassium pennanganato 
( TCM nOQ (1.33 gm. per liter) and 2 ml. of N/10 oxalic acid. These 
solutions were held at 68° F. until they attained an amber color, and 
the time in minutes requii’ed to reach this end point was recorded. 

For acetaldehj^de determinations the pulp was not ground as for 
the sugar analysis. The details of the method have already been pub- 
lished.'^ Acetaldehyde determinations on citrus peel were vitiated by 
the presence of interfering substances and were not considered reliable. 

RESULTS 

SUGAR 

In tables 1 and 2 will be found the values for the sugar content of the 
lemon peel before, during, and after tlie storage period. 'With but 
one exception the results show a decrease in reducing sugar dm’iug 
storage for all temperatures. Usually the higher the storage tempera- 
ture the greater the loss of reducing sugar. In the first experiment for 
1934 (table 1) the peel of the fruits at 50° F._ lost 23 percent of its 
reducing sugar in 13 weeks; in the second experiment of the same year 
the peel of the fruits at 50° lost 33 percent of its original reducing sugar 
in 11 weeks. The 32° lots in the first experiment showed a slight 
gain, while those in the second experiment had lost 5.7 percent at the 
end of the storage period. In_1935_ (table 2) the peel of the fruit 
stored at 50°lost 26.5 percent of its original reducing sugar in 15 weeks; 
the 32° lot lost 15.7 percent of its reducing sugar during tlie same time. 
For some unlmown reason the lots _at 36° and 40° in 1935 lost more 
sugar tlian other lots. These losses in reducing sugar are also reflected 
in th e total-sugar values . Sucrose occurs jn relatively small quantiti es 
in both the peel and pulp of lemons, and it is difficult to interpret the 
values for this substance; it sometmes increased aird sometimes 
decreased, but with no apparent consistency. 

In 1935 the pulp, as well as the peel, was analyzed for sugar (table 2). 
The results for the pulp were quite similar to those for the peel. 
Keduemg sugar and total sugar diminished in quantity during the 
storage period, and the decrease was greatest at the higher tempera- 
tures. There was still less sucrose in the pulp than in the peel. 

In all these results there is nothing to indicate that the changes in 
sugar content might be related to pitting of the peel. The greater 
loss of reducing sugar at 36° and 40° F. in the 1935 experiments 
suggests a relationship with pitting, but these results had not been 
observed in the 40° lots in 1934 and can hardly be considered as 
significant. 

Francis, and Acton, E. Hamilton, practical physiology op plants. Ed. 3, 340 pp., 
illos. Cambridge. 1901. (See p. 2S6.) 

^ Miller, Erston V, DiaraiBorioN or acetaldehyde and alcohol in the apple fruit. Jour. Astr, 
Research S3: 49-65. 1936. 
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Table 1. — Sugar co7itent ^ of peel of lemons stored at three te^nperatureSj 103/i 


MARCH TO JUNE (EXPERIMENT 1) 


storage 

tempera- 

ture* 

(°E.) 

Reducing sugar ■ 

Sucrose 

Total sugar 

At be- 
ginning I 
of 

storage 

period 

After storage for — ' 

At be- 
ginning 
of 

storage 

period 

After storage for— * 

1 

At be- 
ginning 
■ of ^ 

storage i 
period | 

After storage for — 

7 weeks 

13 weeks 

7 w'eeks 

13 weeks 

7 weeks 

13 weeks 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

50 

4.77 

3.93 

3.GS i 

1. 09 

0.84 

0. 04 

5. SO 

4. 77 

4,29 

40 

4.77 

4.29 

4.11 ! 

1.09 

1.05 

1.12 

5. 80 

5. 34 

5. 23 

32 

4. 77 

5.05 j 

5,09 ! 

1. 09 

1. 10 

1.57 

5. SO 

6. 15 

6. 66 


JUNE TO SEPTEMBER (EXPERIMENT 2) 




4 weeks 

11 w^eeks j 


4 weeks 

11 wrecks 

i 


4 weeks 

11 weeks 

50 ! 

4. 01 

3.35 

2.68 

0.01 1 

0.70 

0. 72 

4. 02 

4.05 i 

3. 40 

40 1 

4. Oi 

3. 80 

2.76 

.01 j 

.89 

.79 

4. 02 

4.69 

3. 55 

i 

4.01 

3. 74 

3. 78 

.61 

.82 

.SO 

4.02 

4.56 

4. 58 


1 Percent aptc of fresh wtnght. 


Table 2. — Sugar content ^ of peel and pulp of lemons stored at various temperatures^ 

January to May 19 So 


Storage temperature 
(“E.) 

Peel 

Pulp 

Rociueing 

sugar 

Sucrose 

Total sugar 

Reduc'ing 

sugar 

Sucrose 

Total sugar 

At beginning of 
storage period 

After 

storage 

for— 

At beginning of 
storage period 

After 

storage 

for-— 

At beginning of 
storage period 

After 

storage 

for— 

At beginning of 
storage period 

After 

storage 

for— 

At beginning of 
storage period 

After 

storage 

for— 

At beginning of 
storage period 

After 

storage 

for— 

' M 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

Oi 

ca 

g 

a 

lO 

CO 

M 

CO 

a 

03 

CD 

% 

CO 

1 

os 

CO 

& 

o 

CO 

CO 

8 

cs 

a 

CJ 1 

^ ! 
VO 1 
tH 

03 

en 

% 

lO 

cn 

% 

t33 

U3 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

\PcL 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

PcK 

Pet.. 

Pet. 

Pcf. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

f5() . .... 

i. 15 

3. 58 

2.98 

0. 58 

0.64 

0.71 

4.73 

i 22 

3.69 

1.92 

1.53 

1,32 

0.09 

0.26 

0.10 

2.01 

1.79 

1.42 

50 

■1. 15 

3.99 

3. 05 

.58 

.04 

.52 

4.73 

4.63 

3. 571 

1. 92 

1.91 

1.43 

.09 

.21 

.361 

2,01 

2.12 

1. 79 

to... 

4. 15 

3.28 

2.80 

.58 

.74 

.66 

4.73 

4. 02 

3. 52 

1. 92: 

1.41 

1.49 

.09 

,34 

.32 

2.01 

1.75 

l.Sl 

30 

4. 15 

3. 35 

2. 07 

.58 

. 77 

,53 

4. 73 

4.12 

3.20 

1.92' 

1.60 

1. 70 

. 09 

.43 

. 12 ! 

2.01 

2.03 

1,82 

32 

4.15 

3.78 

3. 50 

i 

.58 

.79 

. 77 

4.73 

4.57 

1 

4.27 

1.92 

1.63 

1.67 

.09 

.38: 

.241 

2. 01 

2. U1 

i 

1. 91 


' J'ereentage of fresh weieht. 


GLYCOSIDES AND TOTAL ACIDITY 

The glycoside content of the peel is shown in table 3. These sub- 
stances are present in relatively small amounts in fruits. The glyco- 
side content of the peel at the end of 4 weeks' storage differed little 
from the original amount. The fluctuations at 40° and 50° F. are 
doubtless due to sampling errors. At 32° the quantity increased from 
0.74 to 0.90 percent in 4 weeks. On the other hand, the 11 weeks' 
sample showed definite increases in glycosides. From the original 
sample, which had a glycoside content of 0.74 percent, the lots stored 
at 50°, 40°, and 32° showed an increase to 1.12, 1.26, and 1.08 percent, 
respectively. 

104627—39 4 
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The results for total acidity of the peel were somewhat similar to 
those for glycosides (table 3). The total acidity at the end of 7 weeks’ 
storage sliowed no mcrease in the 40° and 50° F. lots and only a slight 
increase at 32°. At the end of 13 w'eeks there was a consistent increase 
in total acidity of the peel. The ori^nal sample at the begiiming of 
storage contained 0.16 percent of acid. At the end of the storage 
period the 50°, 40°, and 32° lots contained 0.23, 0.18, and 0.21 percent 
of total acid, respectively. There was no_ apparent relation between 
total acidity and pitting or between glycosides and pitting. 


Table 3. — Glycoside content ^ and total acidity ^ of peel of lemons stored at three 

temperatures 


storage temperature (°F.) 

Glycosides 

Total acidity 

At begin- 
ning of 
storage 
period 

After storage for— 

At begin- 
ning of 
storage 
period 

After storage for— 

4 weeks 

11 weeks 

7 weeks 

13 weeks 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

50 

,0.74 

0.66 

L 12 

0.1C 

0.14 

0.23 

40 

.74 

.70 

1. 26 

.16 

.15 

.18 

32 

.71 

.90 

1. OS 

.10 

.18 

.21 


1 Percentage of fresh weight. 

2 Percentage of acid as citric in fresh peel. 


ACETALDEHYDE 

The acetaldehyde cojitent of the lemon flesh at various storage 
periods is presented in table 4, Inasmuch as the quantity evolved 
from the same variety of fruit may vary with different pickings and 
with different years, "the results of all four experiments are included 
in the table. Acetaldehyde was highest in the last samples taken, if 
the storage period extended to 13 or 15 weeks, because many of the 
fruits had been held imtil internal break-down had begun. The 
amount of acetaldehyde at this period ranged from 0 to L3 mg. per 
100 gm. of fresh material. A slight amount had accumulated in the 
midstorage sample. In several instances there was slightly more 
acetaldehyde in the 40^ F. lots than in others, but tliis was not con- 
sistent. In fact, there was nothing to indicate that piiysiological 
disorders, like pitting and membranous stain, could be traceable to 
accumulation of acetaldehyde at these lower temperatures. 
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Table 4. — Acetaldehyde content ^ of pulp of lemons stored at various tempera- 

tures, 1934 O-md 1935 


mi 


storage temperature (°F.) 

Acetaldehyde 

At beginning 
of storage 
period 

After storage for— 

7 weeks j 13 weeks 


^Milligrams 

Milligrams 

Milligrams 

50 

0.0 

0.7 

0.9 

40 

0 

. 7 

1.0 

32 

“ ! 

.9 

0 


1935 (EXPERIMENT 1) 



1 

9 weeks 

15 weeks 

60.— 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

50..-. 

0 

.2 

.2 

40 

0 

.3 

.6 

36 — -! 

0 

.4 

1.3 

32.— j 

0 

.1 

.9 


1935 (EXPERIMENT 2) 




0 weeks 

8 weeks 

GO - - - 

0.0 1 

0.0 

0. 0 

50 

0 1 

0 

0 

40 

0 

.1 

.2 

36 - - 

0 

0 

.3 

32 

0 

0 ' 

.3 


1 Milligrams per 100 gm. of fresh pulp. 

REDUCTASE 


The results for reductase determinations are presented in table 5. 
Reductase is expressed as time in minutes required for an aqueous 
extract of the peel to reduce a standard potassium permanganate 
solution. The reductase value for the original or prestorage samples 
ranged from 3.00 to 9.67 minutes. Subsequent studies mdicated that 
tliis variation may be due to difference m maturity of fruit. The 
reductase values are therefore relative and must be compared only 
with lots of fruit in the same experiment. In. all four of the experi- 
ments reported, the time requii'ed for reduction of the potassium 
permanganate was greatest for the fruits stored at temperatures of 
40® F. or lower. TJius, in the midstorage samples of the first experi- 
ments for 1934 the value for the 40® lot exceeds that for the 50® lot 
by 1.83 minutes, and that for the 32® lot by 1.15 minutes. In the 
second experiment the excess of reducing time of the midstorage 40® 
lot over the 50® lot was 7.22 minutes, and over the 32® lot it was 
4.15 minutes. 
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T<i.BLE 5 . — Reductase activity ^ of peel of lemons stored at various temperatures, 

‘ 19S4 and 19S5 


1934 (EXPERIMENT \) 


Storage temperature (°F.) 

Ueductasc activity 

Disease record at end of 
storage 

1 . 

A.t beginning 
of storage 
period 

After storage for— 

.'Vrea alYeetod 
by pitting 

Kr\ lit sb( wing 
nioTUliranoiis 
stain 

7 weeks 

13 weeks 

->0 - 

Minutes 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

llinutes 

4. 12 

5. 95 

4. 80 

Mimifes 
3.79 
5.10 
4. 74 

Percent 

Percent 

31.4 

99.9 

O.G 

40 


32 





1934 (EXPERIMENT 2) 



4 weeks 

11 weeks 



6.78 

6. 86 

5. 50 


88.2 

0.78 

14.08 

5.97 


91,3 

0.78 

9. 93 

7.20 


40.0 


1935 (EXP ERIME NT 1) 


' 

9.67 

9 weeks 

5. OO 

i 

15 weeks 

3. 27 

20. 3 

19.4 

50 

9.07 

4.33 

4. 55 

11.7 

73.3 

40 

9.67 

7. 33 

8. 75 

40.0 

93. 3 

30. . 

9.07 

8.29 

9. 25 

70. 5 

83. K 

32 

9.07 

9. 95 

8.52 I 

60.0 

6.7 


1935 (EXPERIMENT 2) 




6 weeks 

8 w’eeks 



60 - 

7. 66 

6.37 ! 

6. 26 

0 

20.0 

50....- 

7.66 

6.37 

5. 75 

0 

83.3 

40 

7.66 

G.66 

7. 33 

12.6 

90.3 

36 

7. 66 

8.91 

7. 33 

22.3 

30.9 

32 

7.06 i 

7. 65 

7. 87 

5.7 

0.9 


s Expressed as time in minutes required )>y aqueous extract of peel to reduce pota.‘«iuin permanjianate. 


In the 1935 experinient (table 6) a similar relationship held. It 
may be shown in a different manner. In the midstorago sample of the 
first experiment the average value for the temperatures 50^^ and 60° 
F. was 4.67, while that for the lower temperatures (40°, 36°, and 32°) 
was 8.52, almost twice as high. In the second experiment of tlie 
same year the average value for the temperatures 60° and 50° was 
6.37 and that for the lower temperatures was 7.74. Since reductase 
activity is indicateci as the time required to reduce the potassium 
permanganate solution, a high value in the table indicates a low 
reductase value. Therefore, the lots stored at temperatures that 
produced the most pitting (40°, 36°, and 32°) showed the lowest 
reductase activity.^ While there is no direct correlation between these 
values and pitting in lemons, the temperatures that produced the most 
pitting in storage (40°, 36°, and 32°) showed the lowest reductase 
activity. 

DISCUSSION 

The sugar analyses made of the peel of lemons during storage do not 
suggest any abnormality in the metabolism of the fruit at any tern- 
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perature studied. One would expect the reducing sugar to be con- 
sumed during the respiratory processes. The greater loss at higher 
temperatures is also natural. Similarly, the acetaldehyde determina- 
tions do not iiidicate any abnormality in the fruit. In these experi- 
ments the fruits yielded varying amounts of acetaldehyde after they 
had been in storage awhile. No unusual quantities were found in 
fruit stored at 36° or 40° F., the temperatures so conducive to mem- 
branous stain in lemons. ^Vhatever the factors that cause these 
physiological disorders may be, they apparently do not affect sugar 
consumption or the formation of acetaldehyde. 

No additional information on physiological disturbance was obtained 
from the acid and glycoside values. The slight increase in total acid 
as storage was continued may be the result of dehydration. The 
glycoside content of the peel shows a much greater increase. This 
may be a natural aging process. Again, there is nothing in these 
results to indicate that the fruit at the lower temperatures will show 
a higher percentage of physiological disorders. 

A slightly different result is obtained from the reductase studies. 
The reductase activity in the peel of the fruit stored at 32°, 36°, and 
40° F. was always lower than in that stored at 50° and 60°. The 
first three temperatures are known to be most conducive to the pro- 
duction of pitting in lemons. Apparently some substance in the peel 
is oxidized more rapidly at these lower temperatures and is therefore 
not oxidized by the potassium permanganate solutions. The fact 
that sometimes the pits assume a dark appearance also suggests the 
action of oxidases. Keducing sugar and acetaldehyde might account 
for some part in the reduction of potassium permanganate, but the 
reaction is certainly enzymatic, because boiling the peel destroys its 
ability to reduce potassium permanganate at different rates. 

SUMMARY 

Biochemical studies were made of' lemons stored at 32°, 36°, 40° 
50°, and 60° F. 

The peel was analyzed for sugar, glj^cosides, acids, and reductase 
activity before, during, and after storage. The flesh was analyzed 
for sugar and acetaldehyde. 

Reducing sugar and total sugar in both peel and flesh diminished in 
quantity during storage of the fruit. These tissues contained only 
slight amounts of sucrose. 

Both total acids and glycosides in the peel increased during storage. 

Varying amounts of acetaldehyde were found in the flesh at the 
time of the midstorage and final sampling dates. 

No relation was found between any of the above-mentioned sub- 
stances and the development of pitting and membranous stain in 
the fruit. 

Reductase activity of the peel, as measured by the rate of reduction 
of potassium permanganate solutions, was consistently lower for the 
samples stored at 32°, 36°, and 40° F, than for those stored at 50° 
and 60°. Inasmuch as the lower temperatures (32°, 36°, 40°) are 
most conducive to development of pitting of lemons in storage, it is 
suggested that oxidizing enzymes may play a role in the development 
of this disorder. 




INFECTION AND REINFECTION EXPERIMENTS WITH 
BANG'S DISEASE* 

By B. H. Edcington, animal pathologist^ and C. R. Doniiam, associate in animal 
industry, Ohio Agricultural Exper intent Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie experiments reported here are concerned with: (1) The effect of 
tirae of breeding and stage of gestation on the agglutinin response of 
animals exposed to Brucella abortus; (2) the chaimels of entrance of 
the bacteria into the animal body; and (3) the result of reinfection of 
animals. 

The course of Bang’s disease in female cattle following natm'al 
exposure is generally recognized as being extremely complicated. 
The results that follow infection depend to a large extent on the status 
of the animal at the time infection occurs. The term ^'status of the 
animal” as used in this paper refers to such variables as age, puberty, 
the presence or absence of pregnancy, and the duration of gestation. 

The first point of interest in these experiments is associated with 
the variable results obtained with six groups of cattle having different 
breeding histories at the time of their experimental infection. Obser- 
vations similar to some of^ these have been recorded by other investi- 
gators; however, the relationshix) of these results to the status of the 
animal at the time of infection appears not to have received particular 
emphasis. 

The second phase of these experiments pertains to the channels of 
entrance of Brucella abortus organisms into the animal body. Numer- 
ous investigations have shown that there are various avenues through 
which the bacteria may gain entrance to the animal body; namely, 
the digestive tract, the conjunctival membrane, the teat canal, the 
vagina, the unbroken skin, and by subcutaneous or intravenous in- 
jection. 

There still remains some question as to wdiether or not the channel 
of entrance has an effect on the reaction of the anirnal following 
infection. In other words, do the reactions of particular tissues 
influence the course of the disease? 

In these experiments some infections were per vagina, some per 
conjunctiva, and some per os. 

In the vaginal exposures the vagina may or may not have been the 
sole channel of entrance of the infection (as will be discussed later), 
nevertheless the results waiTant consideration. 

The third phase of the work relates to reinfection^ and is one con- 
cerning which data are relatively meager. Vaccination experiments, 
in which animals have been inoculated subcutaneously with organisms 
of various degrees of pathogenicity, have frequently included rein- 
fections, but the data usually have not been analyzed in terms of 
reinfection experiments. 

There is considerable clinical evidence suggesting that many of the 
symptoms attending tliis disease are associated with repeated rein- 

1 Eeeelved for publication April 19, 1939. 
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fections of the animal rather than v^ith a single, initial infection. 
However, so far as the writers know", but few" controlled experiments 
have been undertaken to verify such clinical observations. The experi- 
ments reported here appear to have a bearing on this phase of the 
course of Bang’s disease under natural conditions. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Infections were produced in the following ways: (1) By introducing 
Brucella abortus organisms into the vagina; (2) by .instilling tlie 
organisms into the conjunctival sac; and (3) by feeding gi'ain mixed 
with suspensions of the bacteria. Several different strains of Br. 
abortus isolated from cattle were growm for 48 to 96 hours on the usual 
pork- or liver-agar media. The growths were washed from the media 
with physiologic salt solution ancl the bacterial suspensions standard- 
ized to iO times tube No. 2 of the McFarland nephelometer. Vaginal 
exposures were made by slowly injecting 20 to 40 cc.^ of the fresh 
bacterial suspensions into the vagina, eye exposures by instillation of 
the suspension into the lachrymal sac, and oral exposure by the daily 
feeding on 3 successive days of a culture from one tube of medium 
mixed with the grain for each cow. Eighteen of the cattle inoculated 
through the vagina in the earlier tests were kept muzzled, except at 
feeding and watering time, for from 6 to 8 weeks after inoculation. 
This was done to minimize the chances of the bacteria gaitiing en- 
trance to the alimentary canal. During the time that the animals 
w-ere muzzled they were housed constantly in separate stanchions 
w"ith rails betw^een each animal. The muzzling was discontinued in 
later experiments, after it seemed apparent that animals regularly 
became infected by this method of exposure. (Sec discussion ()f 
group 1-), . 

Agglutination blood titers were determined at approximately 1- 
month intervals beginning at the time of exposure of the animal. 
Antigen for the tests was prepared essentially in accordance with the 
method recommended by the United States Live Stock Sanitary 
Association.^ 

All the animals were free from Bang’s disease at the time tliey were 
placed in the experiments, as judged by clinical histories and repeated 
negative agglutination tests. Six different groups of cattle were used 
in the experiment, viz: (1) Heifers exposed to Brucdla ahortus during 
difference stages of pregnancy; (2) heifers exposed prior to pregnancy; 
(3) heifers exposed prior to breeding and ree.xposed subsequent to 
pregnancy; (4) heifers exposed prior to and reexposed vSubsequont to 
breeding that did not result in pregnancy; (5) heifers exposed before 
their first pregnancy and reexposed during their second pregnancy; 
and (6) cows exposed prior to and subsequent to pregnancy. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

GROUP 1: HEIFERS EXPOSED DURING DIFFERENT STAGES OF PREGNANCY 

Twelve heifers of breeding age were included in the first group. 
Vaginal inoculations were administered at different stages of gestation, 
from approximately to 5 months after conception occurred. 
The data are given in table 1. 
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Table 1. — Results with heifers given vaginal injections of Brucella abortus at different 

stages of pregnancy 
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Results . — All the heifers except one (No. 66) developed relativelj^ 
high agglutination titers (1:200 dilution or above) within approxi- 
mately 1 month after inoculation. Such agglutination titers persisted 
as long as the animals were continued in the experimental herd. 
Each of these 11 heifers aborted. The abortions occurred at various 
times between the fifth and eighth month of gestation. Heifer No. 66 
developed a positive agglutination reaction (1:100 dilution) after 
approximately 1 month, but within 60 days the titer had fallen to the 
1:50 dilution (suspicious reaction). A second inoculation, this time 
through the conjunctiva, was administered to this animal approxi- 
mately 3 months after her first exposure. No alteration of the existing 
suspicious agglutination reaction was observed as a result of this 
second exposure. This heifer went through a normal gestation and 
gave birth to a vigorous living calf. 

Discussion . — These results strongly suggest that heifers can be in- 
fected readily by vaginal inoculation of relatively large doses of viru- 
lent Brucella abortus organisms. It is important to recognize^ that 
under the existing conditions of experimental exposure all possibilities 
of bacteria entering the animal body through channels other than the 
vagina were not eliminated. It is conceivable that some organisms 
may have escaped from the vagina and in some manner have come in 
contact with other tissues such as the conjunctiva or skin. Wliile 
such chance transmission of bacteria is possible it seems unlikely that 
it would have occurred regularly in all of the animals that were muzzled 
after vaginal inoculations. It seems more reasonable to assume that 
the infection was the direct result of absorption of the bacteria through 
the vaginal mneosa. 

The results further confirm the generally accepted opinion that the 
noninfected pregnant heifer usually is highly susceptible to Brucella 
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infections and that the incidence of abortions in infected cattle of this 
class is high. 

GROUP 2: HEIFERS EXPOSED PRIOR TO PREGNANCY 

Four heifers of breeding age were included in the second group. 
Vaginal inoculations were administered at periods ranging from 50 to 
75 days prior to breeding. The data are given in table 2^ 


Table 2. — Agglutinin tilers of heifers given vaginal injections of Brucella ahortus 

prior to breeding 
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Sec footnote 1, table 1. 


There was no uniformity in the agglutinin development 
of these animals except that all showed some degree of response, as 
will be observed in the accompanying data (table 2). The titers were 
not high consistently and. did not persist over a long period. All the 
heifers had normal gestation periods and gave birth to vigorous, living 
calves. 

Discussion. — The results obtained with this group show a distinct 
dilference in the effects of Brucella abortus infection acquhed before 
pregnancy as compared with those observed in the pregnant heifers 
of group _1. 

When infection occurs in heifers at least 60 days before pregnancy 
the animals usually do not abort. This is consistent with the results 
frequently reported for heifers inoculated subcutaneously with virulent 
organisms prior to breeding. 

The results further suggest that vaginal inoculations caused suffi- 
cient tissue reaction in these heifers to protect them from abortion in 
the first pregnaiicy. In other words, these results suggest that it is the 
status of the animal at the time of infection rather than the channel of 
exposure that largely determines the results of the infection, 

GROUP a: HEIFERS EXPOSED PRIOR TO BREEDING AND REBXPOSED DURING 

PREGNANCY 

The third group consisted of three heifers approximately 14 months 
of age. They were therefore beyond the age of puberty but had not 
reached breeding age at the time of the first exposure. Two of the 
heifers were exposed through the vagina, the third by way of the 
conjunctiva, 4, 6, and 7 months, respectively, prior to breeding. 

After conception but before the termination of the gestation period, 
each heifer received two additional exposures to Brucella abortus. 
These subsequent exposures were per conj'unctiva except one, which 
was per vagina. The data, including time intervals and the stage of 
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pregnancy in each case at the time of these subsequent exposures, 
are given in table 3. 

Table 3. — Heifers exposed to Brucella abortus prior to breeding and reexposed during 

pregnancy 


25 


50 


Results, — All three heifers developed relatively high agglutination 
titers (1 : 1,600 dilution) within approximately 1 month after expo- 
sure. In all thi'ee the maximum titers dropped sharply after 1 month. 
The reinfection exposures to Brucella abortus w^ere followed^ by only 
relatively slight elevations of the agglutinin titers in some instances 
and none or decreased titers in others. 

All three animals had normal gestations and gave birth to vigorous 
living calves. 

Discussion. — The most interesting feature of this group is the failure 
of reexposures to appreciably and consistently alter the agglutinin 
titers or to interfere with normal gestation. It appears that these 
three heifers acquired a sufficient tissue reaction as a result of exposure 
prior to breeding to exclude any appreciable effects from subsequent 
reexposures during the first pregnancy. 

GROUP 4: HEIFERS EXPOSED PRIOR TO BREEDING AND REEXPOSED SUBSEQUENT 
TO BREEDING THAT DID NOT RESULT IN PREGNANCY 

The fourth group consisted of four heifers approximately 14 months 
of age. As in the case of group 3 these heifers were beyond the age 
of puberty, but were not of breeding age at the time of the initial 
exposure. 

Three of the heifers were exposed thi'ough the vagina, one 6 months 
and the others 7 months before breeding. The fourth was exposed 
through the conjunctiva, 6 months before breeding. Exposures made 
subsequent to breedmg were adixunistered once in one animal and 
twice in each of the other three. The intervals and chaimels of re- 
exposure along with agglutination results are given in table 4. 
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Table 4. — Heifers exposed to Brucella abortus prior to breeding and reexposed sub- 
' sequent to breeding that did not result in pregnancy 
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1 Sec footnote 1, table 1. 


Results. — The results obtained with this group are essentially the 
same as those obtained with the preceding group insofar as agglutinin 
titers are concerned. There were no distinct and consistent altera- 
tions in the maximum agglutinin titers following roexposure. 

Discussion. — A comparison of the agglutination results obtained 
with this and the preceding group indicate that the occurrence oi’ 
absence of pregnancy did not alter the reactivity of heifers that had 
been infected with Brucella abortus prior to breeding. In other words, 
pregnancy in such heifers did not appreciably change their suscep- 
tibuity to subsequent reinfection exposures as measured by their 
agglutinin titers. 

GROUP 6; HEIFERS EXPOSED BEFORE THE FIRST PREGNANCY AND REEXPOSED 
DURING THE SECOND PREGNANCY 

Four heifers of breedmg age were included in group 5. Vaginal 
inoculations were administered at periods ranging from 53 to 75 days 
prior to breeding. Each of the animals was bred and conceived. 
Agglutination blood tests were conducted at irregular intervals during 
the^ first pregnancies of the animals. Four to six months after par- 
turition each of the heifers was bred and pregnancy resulted in all of 
them. Keinfection exposures wei'e administered during the sixth 
month of the second pregnancy in three cases and during the fifth 
month in the other. All received Brucella organisms per os on the 
feed on 3 consecutive days, and two received additional exposures by 
vaginal inoculation administered 4 days later. The data are given 
in table 5. 
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Table 5. — Heifers exposed to Brucella abortus prior to first pregnancy and reexposed 

during second pregnancy 
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Results . — Three of the heifers developed positive aggliitiiiation 
reactions (1:100^ dilution or above) within 30 days after the initial 
vaginal hioculations. These titers rather rapidly receded to low posi- 
tive, suspicious, and even negative zones and fluctuated somewhat 
durng the first pregnancy. The fourth heifer showed a reaction in 
oidy 1:50 dilution for a brief period and then returned to a negative 
reaction, which persisted throughout the first pregnancy. All four 
heifers had normal gestation periods and gave birth to vigorous living 
calves from their fij’st pregnancies. 

During the second pregnancy the aggulthiation titer showed no 
appreciable consistent alteration following the reinfection exposures. 
Three of the heifers had normal gestation periods in their second 
pregnancies and gave birth to vigorous living calves. Heifer No. 23 
gave birth to a live calf on the two hundred and fifty-second day of 
gestation. The calf was weak at birth but survived. 

Discussion . — The residts obtained with this group should be com- 
pared with those of group 3. ^ The essential difference in the two tests 
is the reexposiire of the animals. Initial exposures of each group 
were made prior to the breeding for first pregnancy. Group 3 animals 
were reexposed during their first pregnancy, whereas those of group 5 
were not reexposed until their second pregnancy. 

The general trend of the agglutinin titers did not appear to be 
materially different in the two groups. The resistance to the act of 
abortion, presumably induced by the initial exposure of the animals, 
appeared to be somewhat less complete when reexposure was delayed 
until, the time of second gestation. 
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GROUP 6: cows EXPOSED PRIOR TO BREEDING AND REEXPOSED DURING THE 

SECOND PREGNANCY 

SLx young cows, each having calved once previously, were included 
in a sixth group. Virulent Brucella abortus organisms were adminis- 
tered per vagina to four of these co^ys and per conjunctiva to the 
other two.^ The animals were not bred until 4 to 7 months after the 
first experimental exposure. Each received two reinfection exposures 
during their second pre^ancy. Reinfection exposures were admin- 
istered to the cows during the first half of their gestation periods. 
Some of the reinfection exposures were per vagina and others per 
conjunctiva. 

^ BesuUs ,^ — ^Each of the animals developed a high agglutination reac- 
tion within 30 days after the first exposure (table 6). These high 
titers receded materially within 30 to 90 days. In general the titers 
dropped to the suspicious or low positive zones (1:25 to 1:100) except 
for one animal (No. 3), which carried a suflBcient titer to be classified 
as positive every tirne tests were conducted. The increase ^in ag- 
glutinin titer of the different cows following their first reinfection ex- 
posure varied somewhat, but was never so great as that following the 
initial exposure. The second reexposure did not regularly cause 
similar titer increases. 

^ All the animals passed through normal gestation periods and gave 
birth to vigorous, living calves from their second pregnancy. 

Discussion— A comparison of the results obtained with "these cows 
and those obtained with the heifers of group 3, shows no significant 
difference in agglutinin response attributable to the gestation previous 
to initial exposure.^ 

The results indicate that these cows developed sufficient tissue 
reaction from their first exposure prior to their second gestation to 
protect them against the act of abortion even when subjected to two 
reinfection exposures during their second pregnancy. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Ma,ny students of Bang’s disease have observed that infected cows 
usually abort but once or twice and thereafter carry then calves full 
time. * In other words, after infection the female bovine usually 
develops a resistance to the act of abortion after having had the 
disease for a sufficient length of time to abort one or two calves. It 
is generally conceded, as a result of clinical experience and infection 
and vaccination experiments, that some infected cows do not abort. 
The experiments herein reported confirm these observations. They 
strengthen the opinion that cows which become infected while they 
are in a nonpregnant state are not likely to abort their next calves 
and may never abort. Infection of the heifer or cow sometinae prior 
to pregnancy appears to place her ahead of the animal that is preg- 
nant at the time of infection in that she attains the stage of the disease 
in which she is less apt to abort without ever having passed through 
the stage at which animals usually do abort. 
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It is interesting to note that the results of these cxj^criments are 
essentially the same as those obtained in yaccination experiments of 
a past era in which pathogeiiic cultures were administered subcu- 
taneously to nonpregnant heifers and cows. ^ The results tend 1,0 
show that it is not the method of administra^tion nor Uie channel of 
entrance of Brucella abo^ius organisms, but rather the sta.tus of the 
animal at the time of exposure, that detei'mincs what will, happen 
insofar as tlie act of abortion is concerned. 

It should be recognized that these experiments were desigmxl, only 
to study the agglutination response and the incidences of abortion 
when different classes of cattle were exposed to virulcud. Brucella, 
abortus organisms. The study docs not include tlie question of })ro- 
ducing carrier spi'eaders of Bang^s disease. It has long been knowii 
that abortion is but one of the symptoms of Bang^s disease. If 
the problems concerned with this disease coiusistcd only in preventing 
abortions, which is certainly not the case; its solution would he 
relatively simple since these and other experiments have shown that 
it is possible to control this symptom to a considerable degree by 
exposing animals at the ])roper time. 

The results of these experiments strongly suggest that it is .!‘ela- 
tively easy to infect the female bovine experimentally by ])la(‘ing a 
suspension of virulent Brucella abortus orga-nisms into the vagina. 
Furthermore, infections through this channel j)roduce eirects essen- 
tially the same as when infection enters the body through other 
avenues. 

Under the conditions of these experiments, reinfection exj)osurcs 
did not appear to cause definite and consistent alteratitjns in the 
agglutinin content of the blood of previously exposed animals, nor 
diet they significantly interfere with the animals^ capacity to carry 
their calves to maturity. This should not, however, be interprotod 
as conclusive evidence as to the role of reinfection in Baiig’s disease 
under conditions other than those included in these experiments. 
Intermittent or continuous reexposure occurring at various int.ervals 
before breeding might also affect the outcome of prognan(‘.y. 



GROWTH OF MILLET IN QUARTZ SAND AND IN SAND- 

SOIL MIXTURES ^ 


By P. L. Gile 2 

Senior chcmiHt, Division of Soil Chemistry and Physics, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agricidture 

INTRODUCTION 

Data available from previous investigations show the comparative 
growth made by millet (Setaria italica (L.) Beauv.) in quartz sand and 
in many sand-soil mixtures. With the usual nutrient salts supplied in 
supposedly optimum amounts, millet in nearly every case yielded 
more in the sand-soil mixtures than in pure quartz sand. This paper 
reports the results of experiments that have been conducted to de- 
termine how the admixture of a little soil improves quartz sand as a 
medium for growing millet. 

METHODS 

Part of the data considered in this paper is taken from previously 
published experiments dealing with other subjects (2, 3, 4)-^ The 
procedure followed in conducting the tests has, therefore, been de- 
scribed in detail and is only summarized here. 

Glazed earthenware pots of 1 -gallon capacity, holding about 5,000 
gm. of sand, were used. The moisture content of the sand or .sand- 
soil mixture, determined by weighing the pots, vras maintained at 17 
percent (15 percent in some cases) by adding distilled water. Ten 
millet plants per pot were grown for 23 to 42 days according to the 
time of year. Usually the heads \vere about to appear when the plants 
were cut. The weight varied markedly between plants grown in mid- 
winter and those grown in early summer. 

A uniform mixture of soil or other insoluble material with the quartz 
sand was obtained by first moistening the sand with 1 percent of water 
to prevent segregation of materials.^ The fertilizer salts to be added 
to the pot were dissolved in the distilled water used to make the sand 
to moisture content. The fertilizer salts applied were the No. 2 mix- 
ture (see table S), unless otherwise specified. 

REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

Apparently the effect of soil applications in increasing the yield 
of sand cultures has not been investigated extensively. Studies have 
appeared, however, from time to time, dealing wnth the increased 
yields ])roduced by adding peat, clay, silica gel, and various iionnutri- 
tivc solids to quartz sand (S). 


1 Received for publication August 14, 1939. , . • w 
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Hellriegel (-5), the oiitstandiiig worker with sand cultures, evi- 
dently was not fully satisfied mth the yields obtained in cultures of 
Hohenbockaer glass sand, for at some time in his 30 3 ^ears’ work he 
commenced adding 5 to 6 percent of washed and acid-treated ])eat to 
the sand. This addition is described as being made for the pur])Ose of 
improving the water-holding capacity of the sand. The peat undoubt- 
edly increased the yields but probably in some way other than thin ugh 
improving the water supphu 

In 1915, Koch (6) obtained enormous increases, 300 percent and 
more, in the yields of wheat, rye, oats, and buckwheat, by mixing 
Zettlitzer kaolin with glass sand in the proportions of 1 to 6. He as- 
sumed that the sand-clay mixture could be more readily penetrated 
by roots than pure sand and attributed the increased growth to this. 
Ehrenberg et al. (/) in the same year reported that clay, peat, dia- 
tomaceons earth, and barytes all improved the yield when mixed with 
quartz sand. Like Hellriegel, they attributed the increased yields to 
improved water-holding capacity of the mixtures. 

A year later Lemmermann et al. (7) investigated the beneficial action 
of the Zettlitzer kaolin in sand cultures. They disposed of the idea 
that it was concerned with the w'ater supply and showed that it 
varied with the composition of the nutrient salts. They concluded 
that the kaolin, which was slightly alkaline, increased the growth of 
oats and buckwheat by neutralizing the acid reaction of the nutrient 
salts. 

When studying the availability of phosphates, Lemmermann and 
Wiessmann {8) obtained a 50-percent increase in the yield of oats in 
glass sand by the addition of colloidal silica or calcium permutite, 
under conditions where the phosphate and other nutrients were sup- 
posedly" present in excess. The beneficial action of the materials was 
not explained. 

In the related field of water cultures there have been investigations 
dealing with the effects of adding such adsorptive materials as colloidal 
silica, humic acid, charcoal, peat, diatoniaceous earth, and kaolin. 
The increased yields that frequently attended the use of these ma- 
terials have been ascribed to the adsorption of plant toxins and heavy 
metals or to the maintenance of a more favorable hydrogen-ion 
concentration. 

COMPARATIVE YIELDS IN SAND AND IN SAND-SOIL MIXTURES 

Seventy-seven comparisons have been obtained of the yields of 
miUet in quartz sand and in sand-soil mixtures, the fertilizer salts 
being presumably present in excess. Each sand-soil mixture contained 
sufficient soil to supply 1 percent of colloid. In 11 cases, involving 7 
soils, yields were depressed by the soil additions; but the reasons for 
the depressed yields are known: Either the soils contained sufficient 
carbonate of lime to render iron unavailable and bring about a marked 
chlorosis, or they were markedly acid and fixed so much of the added 
potassium that yields were reduced by a potassium deficiency. In the 
remaining 66 cases, invohnng 46 different samples of soil, yields were 
increased by the soil applications. The increases ranged from 5 to 
162 percent of the quartz-sand yields, the average increase being 56 
percent. 
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A better yield in sand-soil mixtures than in pure sand is evidently 
not peculiar to millet. Both white mustard {Brassica alba (L.) Boiss.) 
and rice {Oryza sativa L.) in single experiments grew considerably 
better when soil was added to the quartz sand. On the other hand, 
soil additions that markedly improved the growth of millet did not 
appreciably affect the growth of Marquis wheat {Triticum aestivum 
L.) as shown in table 1. The values given in this table were taken 
from two experiments with wheat and two experiments with millet, 
the data of which have been published previous^ (4). 


Table 1. — Wheat and millet compared, as to the degree their yields are affected by 
addition of soil to quartz sand 


Kind of soil mixed with quartz sand 

Wheat, yield in 
soil+sand i | 

Millet, yield in 
soil-fsand ^ 

Cecil (No. 6977). 

Percent 

107 

102 

103 

lOS 

Percent 

135 
137 
2 52 
171 

Muskingum (No. B407) 

Colby (No. 6842) 

Nacogdoches (No, 9475) 



1 Expressed as percentage of yield in quartz sand. 

2 Millet developed a chlorosis induced by the calcium carbonate present in the Colby soil. 


Millet plants gvqwa m pure sand had a slightly different appearance 
from those grown in sand-soil mixtures and, as will be seen later, it is 
significant that a difference in the sizes of plants in the two mediums 
appeared 3 to 4 days after the plants were up. As compared with 
plants grown in sand-soil mixtures, the plants grown in pure sand 
seemed less stocky, the leaves were somewhat narrower and shorter 
but dark green in color, and the whole plant looked more upright and 
thinner. The most pronounced difference was in the roots. In the 
pure sand, only a root or two reached the bottom of the 1-gallon pot 
and the more recently formed roots were thick and crinkled. In the 
sand-soil mixture, the roots wei’e thinner and much longer, forming a 
mat at the bottom of the pot. It seems that Koch { 6 ) made similar 
observations on the root growths of plants that he grew in sand and 
in sand plus Zettlitzer kaolin. While there was a marked difference 
in the appearance of the roots, weight of roots relative to weight of 
tops was about the same for the two mediums in a dozen or more 
cases where the roots were recovered and carefully freed of sand. 

In the 66 eases mentioned, where soil additions increased growth by 
56 percent on the average, the quantities of soil added to the sand 
were sufficient to provide 50 gm. of colloid per pot, or about 1 percent 
of the saiid-soil mixture. The effects of larger and smaller proportions 
of soil in the sand-soil mixture may be seen in tables 2 and 3. The 
values in table 2 were calculated from previously published data of 
experiments dealing with other subjects (S, 4)* Table 3 gives the 
results of two experiments with the Wabash subsoil conducted at 
different seasons of the year. 

It is apparent from table 2 that a soil application supplying 50 gm. 
of colloid per pot was as effective in increasing the yield as applications 
two to tliree times as large and that reducing the application to 20 
or 25 gm. of colloid diminished the yield appreciably only in the case 
of the Kirvin soil. In the case of the Wabash subsoil (table 3), a 
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soil application supplying only 2 gin. of colloid per pot (0.04 percent 
of the mixture) was plainly beneficial, while an application supjilying 
about 10 to 20 gm. of colloid was about the optimum. Evidently 
the quantity of soil requhed to give the best results varies with the 
kind of soil," just as different soils vary in the increases they protluco. 
Also, the increase produced by one and the same soil often varies 
considerably in experiments run at different times. The two experi- 
ments with the Wabash subsoil reported in table 3 are merely one 
histance of many that have been observed. Possibly the variations 
were produced by differences in sunlight at different times of the year. 

Table 2. — Yields of inillet in sand-soil mixtures containing different amoiints of 
soil relative to yield in pure sand 


Yield 1 in soil-sand mixture containing indicated amount, of 
soil colloid per pot 


Kind of soil mixed with quartz sand 



20 gm. 

26 gm. 

60 gm. 

60 gm. 

100 gm. 

150 gm. 

Chester (Ko. 300) 

Percent 

176 

Percent 

Percent 

170 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Kirvin A horizon (No. 0670) 

111 


m 



Tsapogfloohes CNTo. 947S) . . _ 

159 

185 

199 


Marshall (No. 8736) 


205 

202 


192 

Vernon (No. 6718-19) ,, 


144 

156 


158 1 






1 Expressed as percentage of jield in pure sand. 

Table 3. — Comparative yields of millet in quartz sand a7id in different mixtures of 
sand and Wabash subsoil (No, 190) 


Experiment and medium in which plants were grown 

Air-dry yield of indi- 
vidual pots 

Average air- 
dry yield 
per pot 

Experiment 25: 

Quartz sand only..- 

Grams 
3. 54 

Grams 
3. 50 

Grams 
4. 42 

Grams 

3.82 

Perccnti 

100 

167 

165 

161 

100 

262 

187 

144 

120 

Quartz sand and soil supplying 40 gm. of colloid 

6. 61 

6.30 

6.23 

6. 38 

Quartz sand and soil supplying 20 gm. of colloid 

6.23 

0. 16 

6. 48 

6. 29 

Quartz sand and soil supplying 10 gm. of colloid 

6.20 

5.75 

6.53 

6. 16 

2.03 

6.89 

4.93 

3.80 

Experiment 31: 

Quartz sand only * 

2.90 

2.72 

2. 2S 

Quartz sand and soil supplying 50 gm. of colloid 

6. 72 

G. 50 

7.44 

Quartz sand and soil supplying 10 gm. of colloid 

4.98 

4.98 

4. 84 

Quartz sand and soil supplying 5 gm. of colloid— 

3. 82 

4. 14 

3. 43 

Quartz sand and soil supplying 2 gm. of colloid 

4.04 1 

2.78 

2. 64 

3. 15 




1 Expressed as percentage of yield in quartz sand. 


THE QUANTITY AND CONCENTRATION OF SALTS AND THE WATER 
SUPPLY AS FACTORS IN THE INCREASED YIELD PRODUCED BY 
SOIL ADMIXTURES 

The marked differences in yield in sand and sand plus soil could 
not have been due to differences in the supply of the principal nutii- 
ents._ The pure sand and the sand-soil nodxtures were given the same 
fertilization except for the phosphoric acid and the attendant calcium. 
Sand-soil mixtures made up with soils that render soluble phosphates 
unavailable were given IH to 2K times as much phosphate as the 
pure sand cultures to insure an adequate supply. Other sand-soil 
mixtures containing soils found not to fix phosphates received the 
same amount of phosphoric acid as the pure sand. Experiments 
showed that the 0.20 gm. of P2O5 applied to the pure sand was more 
than was needed for maximum growth in that medium. 
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The quantities of fertilizer salts applied to both cultures (see table 8, 
fertilizer No. 2) were so large as compared with the available nutri- 
ents present in the soil additions that it seemed impossible that the 
sand-soil mixtures could be at any appreciable advantage over the 
sand cultures so far as the quantities of available nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and sulfate were concerned. 
Also, the fact that plants in the soil-sand mixtures were larger than 
those in pure saiid a few days after the plants were up showed that 
small differences in the quantities of these major nutrients could not 
be respoiisible for the different growths in the two mediums. 

Early investigators attributed the increased yields they obtained 
with admixtures of 5 to 6 percent of peat or 16 percent of clay to an 
improved water-holding capacity of the medium. In view of the 
large quantities of absorptive material added, tliis does not seem an 
impossible explanation of their results. But it seems an absurd ex- 
planation of the results produced by the much smaller quantities of 
adsorptive material applied in these experiments. Most of the 46 
soils that increased the yield did not sensibly alter the water-holding 
capacity of the sand when added at a rate to supply 1 percent of 
colloidal material, and even more certainly the smaller quantities of 
Wabash subsoil had no such effect. 

The pure sand cultures and the soil-sand mixtures were made up to 
the same water content, about 17 percent, so that if there were a 
slight difference in available water it was in favor of the colloid-free 
sand cultures. Moreover, growth in quartz sand was not appreciably 
affected by marked changes in the water supply. In one experiment, 
water was added until it ran through a hole provided in the bottom 
of the pot and the leachings were subsequently used for watering. 
Under these conditions the sand held temporarily about 28 percent 
of water instead of the 17 percent normally provided, and the yield 
of millet was 1.81±0.08 gm. per pot as compared with 1.57±0-13 gm. 
for the normal conditions. 

Related to the water supply is the concentration of nutrient salts 
applied. This was found not to be unfavorable in the sand cultures. 
At least, the early growth of millet was the same with one-half the 
application of salts as with the normal application. The plants, cut 
before the total quantity of nutrients could affect growth, weighed 
0.52 ±0.02 gm. with the normal concentration and 0.4S-±0.04 gm. 
with the half-normal concentration. 

TRACE ELEMENTS AS A FACTOR IN THE INCREASED YIELD 
PRODUCED BY SOIL ADMIXTURES 

The possibility that trace elements might be responsible for the 
beneficial effect of soil additions was tested in a number of experi- 
ments. In an experiment previously reported the yield of 

millet in quartz sand was 2.10±0.04 gm. per pot with the standard 
fertilizer and 2.18 ±0.06 gm. with the standard fertilizer plus copper 
and boron. Other experiments are reported in table 4. In these 
experiments, conducted in quartz sand, the standard fertilizer applied 
was No. 2 (see table 8). The normal applications of trace elements, 
expressed as grams per pot, were as follows: Copper, 0.00036 gm., as 
cuprous chloride (CU 2 CI 2 ); zinc, 0.0015 gm., as zinc sulfate (ZnS(I) 4 ); 
boron, 0.0015 gm., as boric acid (H3BO3); and manganese, 0.003 gm., 
as manganese sulfate (MnS 04 . 2 H 20 ). 
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Table 4 . — Yield of millet in pure sand as affected hy addition of trace elements 


Experiments and additions to the standard fertiliser 

! 

Air-dry yield of individual 
pots 

Average 
air-dry 
yiel<l 
per pot 

Experiment 27: 

Grama 

2. 72 

Grama 
\ 2. 33 

Grama 

2. 82 

Grama 

2. 02 

Cn, Zn, Mn^ B, normal rate. - 

:i.07 

, 2. 71) 

2. 95 

2. 94 


2. 74 

3. 10 

2. S5 

2. 90 

Cu, Zn, Mn, B, four limes normal rate 

Cu, Zn, Ain, twice normal rate-- -- 

2. 72 
2! S7 

2. 33 

2. 43 

2.21 

2. 39 

2. 42 
2! 56 

Experiment 29: 

None (check) __ 

2. 10 

2. 54 

2. 1!) 

2.28 

Tap water instead of distilled water 

2. 40 

2. 59 

% ^3 

2. 41 

Tap water+Cu, Zn, Ain, B, normal rate 

2. 00 

2. 12 

2. 20 

2. 13 

Experiment 58: 

TSTnne (rihpf'k) . ^ -- __ 

3.52 

2. SO 

3. 68 

3.33 

0.0008 gm. FI per pot from Na FI _ --- 

8.15 

3. 30 

2. 70 

3. 05 

0.0040 gm F] per pot from NaFl 

3. 00 

3.28 

2.78 

3. 03 



It will be seen that trace elements, including* fluorine, did not sig- 
nificantly affect tlie yields obtained in quartz sand. Evidently con- 
tamination with cont/ainers and impurities in the sand and nutricTit 
salts provided the minute quantities needed. 

AN INJURIOUS IMPURITY AS A CAUSE OF THE REDUCED YIELD IN 

PURE QUARTZ SAND 

^ No evidence having been obtained that the sand cultures were defi- 
cient in a mineral nutrient, it seemed possible that an impurity in 
the sand that would be rendered unavailable by the soil colloids 
might account for growth being poorer in sand than in sand-soil mix- 
tures. A comparison was therefore made between the ordinary quartz 
sand and sand purified by acid. About 60 pounds of the sand was 
digested for 48 hours with 10-percent nitric acid, then washed repeat- 
edly with tap water until neutral in reaction. It was finally washed 
six times with 5-liter portions of distilled water. The acid evidently 
dissolved some iron, and the repeated washing with water floated 
away some very fine quartz pow(lor. Owing to the limited quantity 
of purified sand available, a preliminary experiment with single ])()ts 
was conducted before the rest of the sand was used in a second experi- 
ment. The results of the two experiments are given in table 5. The 
soils used in these experiments were applied at a rate to furnish about 

1 percent of colloid to the mixture, and the standard fertilizer No. 

2 (see table 8) was used. Both the sand and sand-soil mixtures 
received the same quantity of motiocalcium pliosphate hi these experi- 
ments (0.27 gm. of Ca(H[ 2 P 04 ) 2 .H 20 in experiment 37 and 0.36 gm. 
in experiment 44), since the Wabash and Marshall soils do not fix 
phosphates appreciably. 

Plants in the purified sand became chlorotic when about half grown, 
but regained their green color after the addition of another dose of 
iron, 0.0185 gm. of ferric tartrate per pot. In the second experiment, 
No. 44, the chlorosis was not allowed to develop so far as in the first 
experiment. Evidently the poorer growth in purified sand, as com- 
pared with that in ordinary sand, was due to a temporary shortage of 
iron; some iron was present as an impurity in the ordinary sand. The 
comparative yields in the two kinds of sand, with and without the 
admixture of soil, gave no evidence of an injurious impurity in the 
ordinary quartz sand. 
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Table 5. — Groivlh of millet in purified quartz sand coynpared with groxoih in ordiriary 

quartz sand 


Experiment and medium in wliich i)l;'inls were jrrowii 


Experiinonl. 37: 

Ordinary (|uartz sand- . 

Ordinary fiuartz sand+Wabash sub.^oil (No. 190) 

rurifled quartz sand 

Eurifiod <iuartz sand+Wabash subsoil (No. 190) 

Flxperiment *H: 

Ordinary (luartz sand - - 

Ordinary (]unrtz sand+Marshall soil (No. 8736)-- 

Purified quartz sand „ _ 

Purified quartz saud+M,arshall soil (No. 8736) 


Air-dry yield of individual 
pots 

Avmifre 
air-dry 
yield per 
pot 

Oravis 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

i.84 

2. 27 


2. 00 

3. 64 

3. 58 


3. 61 

1.04 



1.04 

3.07 



3. 67 

2. 04 

1.85 

1.85 

1.91 

3.53 

3.31 

3. 52 

3.45 

1.62 

1.78 


1.70 

3. 44 

3.62 


3. 53 


INCREASED YIELDS IN QUARTZ SAND PRODUCED BY MATERIALS 

OTHER THAN SOIL 

Experiments were conducted from time to time to see whether the 
yield in pure sand could be increased by the admixture of colloidal 
materials other than soil. The results of these experiments, conducted 
in 1 -gallon pots with fertilizer No. 2 (see table 8), are brought together 
in table 6. 

The material designated as ^^silicic acid gel electrodialyzed^’*^ had 
been proparecl about 1 year before it was used in this study and had 
a pH value of 3.40 when fresh. The ^^silicic acid gel cominerciaP' was 
a dried product of a commercial firm. The ^ ^sodium silicate neutral- 
ized” was a freslily ])repared, unpurified silicic acid gel, made by 
dissolving sodium silicate in water and adding acid until neutral to 
litmus. The activated charcoal, as purchased from a commercial 
firm, was strongly alkaline. It was partly purified by washing re- 
peatedly with distilled water, treating with normal sodium chloride, 
and then washing until the wash water had a pH value of 7.5 and 
gave no test with silver nitrate. 

The reed peat ® had a pH value of 4.85. ^^Reed peat+CaCOs” was 
the same peat to which sufficient precipitated calcium carbonate was 
added to give a pH value of 6.81.® The iron gel was prepared by 
approximately neutralizing a ferric chloride solution with sodium 
hydroxide, washing by decantation 14 times until the gel formed a 
stable suspension, a.n<l then drying at 104° C. Tlie dried material 
liad a, i:)H value of 8.3, All tlio pots in a given experiment received 
exactly the sa,me fertilization except the Cecil soil-sand mixture in 
experiment 29, wliich received 0.40 gm. of P2O5 instead of 0.15 gm., 
and the iron gel in experiment 58, which received 0.50 gm. of P2O6 
instead of 0.20 gm. 

The dried silica gels, which were quite acid, did not aflect tlie 
yield significantly, but the freshly pi*ecipitated gel (3}^ gm. of sodium 
silicate neutralized) increased the yield about half as much as soil. 
Ten grams of peat and 10 gm. of activated charcoal gave about equal 
increases, which, were almost as great as that produced by soil. The 
10 gm. of ferric oxide gel gave an increase fully equal to that of the 
soil. All the materials, including the dried silica gels, induced a root 
growth compa-rable to that in the soil-sand mixtures. As previously 


< PrepMrod by M. S, Andmori. 

« Punil^hed r)y Irvin O. Fcustcl. 

« As dotcrmiruwi by Irvin 0. Kcustel, 
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mentioned, in the soil-sand mixtures there was always a mat of roots 
at the bottom of the pot, whereas in the pure qiiartz sand only an 
occasional root reached the bottom of the pot. 


Table 6 . — Effect of various colloidal materials on the yield of millet in quartz sand 


Exi)(‘rimont and special uialt'rials added to (piartz 
saud 

Air-dry yield of individual 
pots 

Averagi' air-dry 
yield jna* [)()t 

Experiment 25: 

(fra mu 

drams 

Grams 

Grams 

Pervenf * 

No addition (di('ek) . 

3. rd 

3. 50 

4. -12 

3. 82 

.100 

2 gm. silicic acid goi cl(‘ctrodialyzt‘d — 

4, 0(5 

4. 20 

4. 79 

4. ,38 

115 

4 gm, silicic acid gel olectrodialyzod 

4. 02 

4. 14 

4, 3(5 

4, 17 

109 

10 gm. silicic acfid gel commercial 

4.40 

3. 97 

3. (54 

4, 00 

105 

2 gm. sodium silicate neutralized - - 

:i. 47 

■1, 2:1 

4. 02 

3.91 

102 

Wabash subsoil (No. 100) rate. 10 gm, colloid — 

6. 20 

5. 75 

(5. 5:1 

15. 1(5 

1(51 

Experiment 27; 






No addition (check) 

2 72 

2. 33 

2. 82 

2. 1)2 

100 

3?/;{ gm. sodium silicate neutralized 

2.87 

3. 47 

3. 64 

3. 33 

127 

10 gm. re-, d peat, pH 4.85 - 

4. 12 

3. 89 

3. 94 

3. 98 

1,52 

Marshall subsoil (No. 8737) rate 20 gm. eoUoiri..- 

4.05 

4. 34 

:i. 92 

4, 10 

150 

Experiment 29: 






No addition (cheek) 

2.40 

3. 59 

2. 23 

2.41 

100 

3i/:i gm. sodium silicate neutralized 

3. 42 

3. 55 

3. (55 

3. 51 

1,47 

Marshall soil (No, 873(5) rate 50 gm. colloid 

4. 98 

4. 87 

5. 03 

4. 9(5 

20(5 

Cecil soil (No. 6977) rate 50 gm. oolloiil 

3. 57 

3. 80 

:i. 49 

3. 152 

1,50 

Experiment 44; 






No addition (check) - - - 

2. 04 

1.85 

1.85 

1.91 

100 

10 gm. activated charcoal pH 7.5 - 

3.0(5 

3. 44 

3. 13 

3. 21 

1(58 

30 gm. activated charcoal pH 7.5 

2.72 

2.75 

2. 97 

2. 81 

147 

Marshall soil (No. 873(5) rate 50 gm. colloid 

3.53 

3.30 

3. 52 

3. 45 

181 

Experiment 54: 






No addition (chock) 

1,98 

1 . 9:1 

2. 00 

1.97 

100 

10 gm. reed peat - 

2. 30 

2. 48 


2.39 

121 

10 gm. reed peat+CaCOu - 

2. 43 

;j. 13 


2.78 

141 

10 gm. activated charcoal - 

2. 37 

2. 55 


2. 4(5 

125 

Experiment 58: 






No addition (check) - 

3. 52 

2 . 80 

:i.68 

3. 33 

100 

9.69 gin. Fe‘>Oa gel dried. 

0,22 



(5. 22 

187 








1 Percentage of yield in quarts! sand. 


It seems reasonable to assume that these colloidal materials act in 
the same way as soil in increasing growth. If they do, it is plain 
that the increased growth produced by soil is due to no ordinary 
physical change in the medium.^ Ten grains of activated charc^.oal oV 
reed peat do not appreciably affect the penetrability, coherence, pore 
space, or water-holding capacity of 4,800 gm. of (juartz: sand. Also, 
if the artificial additions act in the same v\'ay as soil in promoting 
growth, the beneficial cfl'ect of soil cannot lie due to a growth-stimu- 
lating organic compound. 

The materials are all adsorptive, the sili(*a. and iron gels slightly so, 
and the activated charcoal and peat to an ecpial or greater degree 
than soil, bxit it is improbable that they change the vsupply of nutrient 
ions appreciably in a favorable way. The activated chaTcoal, after 
washing, treatment with sodinm chloride, and wasliiug, would be 
expected to exchange only sodium and cliloride with the uutaient 
salts applied to the sand cultures. It is possible, however, that these 
colloid materials do have a favorable effect on the liydrogen-ion 
concentration of the medium. 

HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION AS A FACTOR IN THE 
INCREASED YIELD PRODUCED BY SOIL ADMIXTURE 

Many of the soils and artificial materials tested did keep the soil- 
sand mixtures from becoming as acid as the pure sand. Only a part 
of the increases the materials produced, however, could be attributed 
to this influence, since some soils that markedly increased growth 
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gave soil-saud mixtures of the same pH value as the quartz sand 
cultures. That the hydrogen-ion concentration may be a factor, but 
not the chief one, in the beneficial efl'ect of soil in sand cultures, is 
indicated by comparing the pH values of difterent soils with the 
increases they ])roduced. Ten soils that had pH values ranging from 
7.87 to 6.12 increased growth by an average of 66 percent; seven 
soils with ])11 values from 6.05 to 5.52 increased growth by an average 
of 4,8 percent; and live soils with pH values of 5.25 to 4.32 increased 
growth by an average of 49 percent. 

The (puirtz sand xised in these experiments had a hydrogen-ion 
concentrtition of pH 6.6. The nutrient salts added to the sand 
and to the sand-soil mixtures arc shown as fertilizer No. 2 in table 8. 
When tiiese salts were dissolved in 800 cc. of water (the quantity 
added per pot) they gave a solution of pH 3.6. But when the salts 
were added to the sand the medium had a hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of pH 6.2. After millet had been grown the sand cultures ranged 
from pH 3.9 to 5.7 in nine different experiments. In earlier work 
wdth a similar mixture of salts (magnesium sulfate instead of mag- 
nesium chloride and 0.535 gm. of calcium nitrate (Ca(N 03 ) 2 . 4 H 20 ) 
and 0.338 gm. of potassium chloride (KCl) in place of potassium 
nitrate) the hydrogen-ion concentration of the sand after growth of 
millet ranged from pH 3.9 to 5.4 in 10 different experiments. The 
sand cultures, therefore, became more acid with growth of millet, the 
hydrogen-ion concentration increasing usually from pH 6.2 to pH 5.0 
to 4.5. 

The eflect of soil additions in modifying the acidity developed by 
millet in ])iire sand cultures is shown by the data in table 7. Column 
3 shows the hydrogen-ion concentration of pure sand cultures at the 
end of an experiment; column 4 shows the pH values of sand-soil 
mixtures in the same experiment; and column 5 shows the pH values 
of the soils used in making up the sand-soil mixtures. 


Table 7. — Hydrogen-ion concentrations developed hy niiUcl in sand and in sand- 
soil cultures, pH values of soils used in sand-soil mixtures, and yield in sand-soil 
•mixtures relative to -yield ifi pure sand 


Kxreri- 
inont No. 

Kind of .soil niix(‘<l with tho sand 

Hyrlrogcn-ion conwMitraticai 
of— 

Yield in 
sand-soil 
mixture ^ 

Bure sand 
culture 

Rand-soil 
cult iin? 

Soil used 
in sand- 
soil cul- 
ture 



pTI 

pJI 

pH 

Percent 

5 

Barnes, No. 10305 

3.9 

6.4 

7.2 

199 

5 

Miami, No. 10311 

3.9 

6.7 

6.9 

177 

f) 


3.9 

0.2 

6,4 

189 

<> 

Carrington soil, No. ,10082 

5.0 

4.8 

5.5 

179 

<; 

Clarksville soil, No. 19.5 

5.0 

5.0 

5,4 

i 121 

f> 

Clarksville subsoil. No. 190 

5.0 

4.8 

4.9 

i 167 

7 

Nacoffdoohos, No. 5028 - 

4.8 

6.3 

6.3 

' 164 

0 

JCirvin soil, No. B299 

5.0 

5.7 

6.1 

1 148 

10 

Norfolk soil, No. 183. , 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

161 

10 

Norfolk subsoil, No. 184 

4.5 

4.3 

4.3 

125 

10 

Vernon 0-3. No, 6718... 

4.5 

6.1 

7.6 

153 

10 

Vernon 3-10, No. 0719 

4,5 

6.1 

7.0 

209 

10 

Vernon 10-27, No. 0720 . 

4.5 

6.1 i 

6.4 

201 

37 

Wabash subsoil, No. 190 

5.0 

5.9 

5.8 

175 

■14 

Marshall soil, No. 8730 

5.8 

6.2 

6.4 

181 

00 

do. . , . . . 

5.5 

6.0 

6.2 

143 

01 

Marshall .soil, No. 8730, heated 

5. 5 

5.1 

5.6 

198 


» Kxprcissod as pcrcicntago of yield In r>uro sand. 
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It will be seen that in sand-soil mixtures the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration is stabilized around that of the soil used in making the mixtures. 
In most cases the sand-soil mixtures are less acid than the sand culture 
in the same experiment. But in seven cases the two nuHliums have 
nearly the same pfi value, ami in five of thesis (‘a,ses (he increased 
yield' produced by the soil admixture is almost as great as when the 
soil-sand mixture is less acid than the pure sand culture. It seems,, 
then, that regulation of the h^^drogen-ion concentration is not the 
chief factor in the increase pnxluced by mixing soil with quartz sand. 

YIELDS IN SAND AND IN SAND-SOIL MIXTURES WITH FERTILIZERS 
GIVING DIFFERENT HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATIONS 

Further evidence as to whether the clianges in hydrogen-ion con- 
centration could account for the increased growth in soil-sand mix- 
tures was obtained in two experiments. In these experiments com- 
parisons were made of six different fertilizer mixtures that would 
induce different hydrogen-ion concentrations in the sand cultures. 
The important variable in the fertilizer mixtures was the ammonium 
ion, this being chiefly rcspoiisible for the acidity developed. 

The compositions of the fertilizer mixtures applied are shown in 
table 8. All mixtures were the same with respect to the (luantities 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, sodium, iron, and 
manganese present. The quantities of sulfate, chlorine, and calcium 
varied in some mixtures. The first four mixtures differed from one 
another chiefly in the relatiye amounts of the NH4 and NO3 radicles. 
Fertilizers 5 and 6, containing all the nitrogen as NO3, wore nearly 
alike except that No. 5 contained a neutral mixture of phosphates, 
while No. 6 contained the alkaline dipotassium phosphate only. No. 
2 was the standard mixture used in the experiments reported previously. 

Detailed results of the two experiments in which the fertilizer mix- 
tures were used are given in table 9. The same Marshall soil, No. 
8736, was used in the two experiments, but in experiment 61 it was 
heated for 24 hours at 105® C. to kill any root rot organisms that 
might be present. The unheated soil of experiment 60 had a pH 
value of 6.15; the heated soil of experiment 61 had a pH value of 
5.62. In the treatment ^‘Marshall soil in layers,'* oxi)eiiment 61, tlie 
soil was mixed witli only 10 percent of the sand and this mixture was 
placed in the pot in four thin layers that were sc'paratod by pure 
sand. The total volume of the layers was about 13 pcrcout of the 
whole volume of sand in the pot. 

In experiment 60 the plants in pure sand receiving the all-nitrate 
fertilizer No. 6 became strongly chlorotic. In experiment 61, tliere- 
fore, an extra series labeled ^‘extra Fe" was installed with all-nitrate 
fertilizeT No. 5 to receive extra iron if chlorosis developed. Tiie 
plants in pure sand receiving this fertilizer did become chlorotic 12 
days after planting, and these plants, as well as those in the sand-soil 
mixture, which were not chlorotic, were then given a dose of 0.0185 
gin. of ferric tartrate and 2 days later another dose of 0.0185 gm* 

In experiment 60, both the pure sand witli fertilizer No. 2 and the 
sand-soil nauxture with fertilizer No. 1 had a pH value of 5.5 after 
growth and the sand-soil mixture gave a much larger yield (49 per- 
cent more). Likewise the sand-soil mixture with fertilizer No. 2 and 
the pure sand with fertilizer No, 3 had practically the same pH value, 
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blit the sand-soil iiiixture yielded 37 percent more. In experiment 
Gl, the sand-soil mixture with fertilizer No. 2 had a pH value of 5.1, 
as compared with pH 5.5 for the pure sand but gave a yield 98 percent 
greater than the pure sand. Tliese results substantiate the conclusion 
that change in the hydrogen-ion concentration is only a minor factor 
in the increases in yield produced by adding soil to sand cultures. 

Table S . — (■oni position of fertilizer mixinres used in experiments 


riiilt used in f(‘rtilizcr mi.xtim'S 

Amount of salt applied i)er pot in fiTtilizer— 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No, 4 

No. 5 

No. 6 

PoUissiuTii nitrate, KN O 3 

Ammonium sulfate. (NiUlsSO-t 

Gram 

Gram 

0.93 

.33 

Gram 

0. 93 

Gram 

0. 93 

Gram 

0. 499 

Gram 

0. 414 

Ammonium nitrate, Nil i.NTOii 

Calcium nitrate, Cm (NO; 02 . 4 U 20 

0. 57 

.20 

.10 

.304 

1. 103 

1, 10 

rotasshnn sulfate, KaSOi 

.82 

.42 

.31) 



Magnesium sulfate, MgSOi.THsO 

Magnesium chloride, MgOln.fiUijO 

Monocalciiim {diosphate, Ca (HaPOda.- 
H 20 _._ 

.42 

.30 

. 45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.30 

. 30 



l')ipotassiuni T>h()sphate, FCall I’0.» 

.25 
. 19 
. 05 
.0185 
.0015 

.49 

Monopotassium pliosphatis KU 2 i *<)4 





Sodium chloride, Na(U 

F(‘rric tartrah*. FeaCCiIliOnia.UaO, . 

Manganese sulfate, MnSO.i. 2 n 2 (.).. 

.05 
. 0185 
.(«)15 

1 

.0.5 

.0185 

.(H)16 

. 05 

.0185 

.0015 

.05 
. 0185 
.0015 

. 05 
.0185 
. 0015 


Table 0, — Yields of miUei in sand, and in a Marshall soil-sand mixture ^ with 

different fertilizers 


E.xperinKmt and medium in which plants were 
grown 

.\ir*dry yield of individual pots 

Average 
yield per 
pot 

Reaction 

of 

medium 

after 

growth 

Experiment 00: 


Grams 

1 Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Percent 

Fertilizer No. 1- 

hpure sand, 

2.39 

2. 18 

1.75 

2. 25 

2.14 

4. 3 

Fertilizer No. 1- 

-sanei+Marsliall soil 

3. 45 

3. 00 

3. 82 

4. 48 

3.84 

5.5 

Fertilizer No. 2“ 

-pure sane! . 

2. 09 

2. 05 

2.31 

2. 00 

2. 58 

5. 5 

Fertilizer No. 2- 

-sand + Marshall soil 

3, 35 

4.18 

2.88 

4. 29 

3. 08 

0.0' 

Fertilizer No. 3- 

-pure samI 

2. 5S 

2. 50 

2. 80 

2.78 

2. <58 

5.8 

Fertilizer No. 3H 

-sarnl-HMarshall soil 

4. 95 

4. 50 

3.35 

4. 30 

4.28 

0.8 

Fertilizer No. OH 

-pure* sand .... 

2, 15 

3.98 

1. 02 

1.97 

1.53 

8. 0 

F»>rtilizer No. 0- 

-sand 4* Marshall .seal 

4, 2.5 

4. 05 

3. 07 

4.42 

4.10 

»). H 

Kxpi'rinumt 01; ' 

Fi‘rtiliz<'r No. 2+pure sand 

3.27 

3.92 

3.07 

3.51 

3. 44 

5.5 

Fertilizer No. 24-sand-l-Mjirshall soil 

0. 09 

0. 81 

0. 53 

0. 95 

<1. 75 

5.1 

F(‘.rtllizer No. 24-s!in(i4*Marsliull soil in layers 

7. 35 

0. 34 

7.08 

0.95 

0. 93 

5. t 

F(‘rtiliz<(r No. 4+pure sand 

5. 40 

4.40 

5. in 

4.30 

4. 80 

0.8 

Fertilizer No. 4-l«san(14-MarshalI soil 

7. 53 

0,80 

0. 35 

0. 95 

0, 92 

5. 9 

F(TtiIizer No. 5-f pure sand 

2. 51 

2.02 

1.08 

2. 17 

2. 10 

7. 1 

Fertilizer No, 5-i-iMire sand-H^xtra Fe 

3. 07 

3.21 

2.90 

4. 05 

3.40 

7. 1 

Fertilizer No. 54-sand+ Marshall .soil 

7. 55 

7. 25 

7. 33 

7. 08 

7.45 

0.4 

Fertilizer N 0 . r)-I-sand“l- M arsliull soil+extni F(‘ 

7. 17 

0. 98 

0. 25 

0. 18 

0. 05 

0. 0 


1 Mnwhall soil was iiscui ut th(^ rate of AO gm. of colloid por pot. lu o.KperiiiKmt 01 it was hoatod for 24 
hoims at 105” f •. 

2 For composition of each fertilizer. S (30 table 8. 


The infl notice of hydrogen-ion concentration on yields in pure sand 
and in the Marshall sand-soil mixture is shown in table 10, the values 
for which, were calculated from the results of experiments^ 60 and 61, 
reported in table 9. Since data obtained in the two experiments may 
not be exactly comparable, especially in the case of the sand-soil 
mixture, the Marvshall soil having been lieatcd in experiment 61 , the 
values based oti experiment 61 are given in parentheses to distinguish 
them from values based on experiment 60. 
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Table 10 . — Influence of hydrogen-ion concentration on yields of millet in 
pure sand and in a sand-soil mixture 


Experiment from which 
data were obtained 
(Xo.) 

FortiliiKer 

applied 

Ammonia 

in 

fertilizer • 

Pure Hiinii 

Saml+ Marshall soil 

Yield 2 

Uydrof^en- 
ion 1 

conconlra* 
tion alter 

Yield -* 

Hydroseu- 

ion 

eonf(‘ntra- 
tion after 
urowth 


No. 

Mol. 

Percent 

plT 

Percent 

pjr 

■60— - 

1 

0.00713 

S3 

1.3 

104 

5. 5 

60 

2 1 

.00500 

100 

5. 5 

100 

0.0 

61 

2 

.00500 

(100) 

(5,5) 

(100) 

(5. 1) 

60 - 

1 

. 00250 

104 

5.S 

no 

0.8 

01 - - 

4 

.00 ns 

U37)’ 

(0.S) 

(100) 

(5.0) 


T) i 

None 

(00) 

(7. 1) 

(107) 

(0.4) 

60 

6 ; 

None 

75 

S.O 

111 

o.s 


1 Expressed as mols NH4 piT iKit. 

2 Expressed as perceiitac;e of yield obtained with fertiliser No. 11. 


Columns 3 and 5 show that the acidity developed in quartz sand is 
dependent on the quantity of ainmoiiia in the fertilizer. This is also 
apparent in the sand-soil mixture if the data, of experiments GO and 
61 are considered separately. 

In the pure sand culture series there is a measurable reduction in 
yield at pH 4.3 from that obtained at pH 5.5 to 5.8 and a marked 
increase at pH 6.8. The reduced yields at pH 7.1 adid 8.0 are due 
largely to an iron deficiency produced by the low availability of iron 
at these hydrogen-ion concentrations. Had iron and pliosphatc been 
kept avaifable, yields might have increased at hydrogen-ion concen- 
trations less than pH 6.8. This is shown by the yields of fertilizer 
No. 5 with ‘^extra (table 9). 

The spread in yields between pH 4.3 and pH 6.8 in the sand cultures 
is equal to only about one-half the increases produced b}’’ soil addi- 
tions. It therefore seems that regulation of the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration is not the chief factor in the increases produced by mixing 
soil with quartz sand. 

In the sand-soil mixture there is less spread in p.H values owing to 
the bulfering effect of the soil colloids. But it also appea.rs as though 
a given difference in hydrogen-ion concentration is attended by" a 
smaller difference in yields in the saml-soil mixture tha-n in. the pure 
sand. In the pure sand cultures of experiment 61, a 37-])ercent dif- 
ference in yield accompanied a change in hydrogen-ion concentration 
from pH 5.5 to pH 6.8; whereas in the sand-soil mixture, only a 7- 
percenfc difference in yield accompanied a cliange in hydrogen-ion 
concentration from pH 5.1 to pH 6.4. 

SUGGESTED EXPLANATION OP THE INCREASED YIELDS 
PRODUCED BY MIXING SOIL WITH QUARTZ SAND 

If the yield of millet in pure sand falls off more rapidly than the 
yield in sand-soil mixtures as the hydrogen-ion concentration is in- 
creased from near neutrality, as table 10 indicates, the difference in 
yield between the two mediums should be less near the neutral point 
than a-t pH 4.5 to 5.0. Data given in table 9 indicate that this is the 
case. When the fertilizer applied was No. 4, which gave a pH value 
of 6.8 m pure sand, the sand-soil mixture yielded 44 percent more than 
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tlie pure sand; whereas when the fertilizer applied was No. 2, which 
gave a pH value of 5.5, the sand-soil mixture yielded 98 percent more 
than the pure sand. 

Furtlierinorc, near the neutral point the smaller increases produced 
by soil might reasonably be attributed to soil colloids providing 
available iron in the presence of available phosphates. Millet in 
pure sand cultures seems to be on the border line of an iron deficiency 
around pH 6.8, although there does not seem to be a deficiency of 
iron in j^lants growing in sand-soil mixtures. This was evident in 
experiiuents ()0 and 61 (table 9). Here the plants in pure sand re- 
ceiving fertilizer No. 4 showed a faint chlorosis at times, whereas the 
plants in sand-soil mixtures did not* Also, there was a marked 
chlorosis and a greatly reduced yield in the pure sand with fertilizer 
No. 5, which, developed a pH value of 7.1. 

Even granting that different yields in the two mediums might have 
been explairied on the basis of iron availability had experiments been 
conducted with a fertilizer developing a neutral reaction, this still 
would not explain the 66 cases that have been mentioned where soil 
admixtures produced an average increase of 56 percent. In these 
cases, fei'tilizer No. 2 was used and the hydrogen-ion concentration 
developed in the pure sand cultures ranged from pH 3.9 to 5.7. At 
these hydrogen-ion concentrations there was no iron deficiency in the 
sand cultures, as shown by the dark green of the leaves. 

It is believed that in the cases where fertilizer No. 2 was used the 
roots in the sa.nd-soil mixture were in a less acid environment than in 
the pure sand cultures and that differences in growth in the two 
mediums were due to this difference in acidity. This hypothesis is in 
direct contradiction to conclusions previously drawn concerning the 
influence of the iiydrogen-ion concentration. And it seems contra- 
dicted by several instances wdierc the sand-soil mixtures had the same 
hydrogen-ion concentration as the pure sand cultures. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the hydrogen-ion concentrations that 
have been considered were those of the whole volumes of sand or of 
sand and soil in tlie pot, and these data may not be directly pertinent. 

Of course it is not tlie hydrogen-ion concentration of the whole 
medium that affects the root, but the hydrogen-ion concentration in 
the water film immediately contiguoiis to the root. We have no 
means of measuring the acidity of this film, but presumably it is mu<‘h 
higher than that of the whole mass of sand since it is in tliis film tliat 
acidity is developed, following the more rapid absorption of ammonium 
ions tluin of nitrate ions. There is some evidence of a higher acidity 
adjacent to th.e root-s in experiment 61 (table 9), where the soil was 
applied in four M-’iuch. layers separated by l}i inches of pure sand. 
The root development was largely concentrated in tlie thin sand-soil 
layers. The sand-soil layers and" the pure sand layers were sampled 
separately in some pots, "and the hydrogen-ion concentrations were as 
follows: Sand-soil layers, pH 4.6; sand layers, pH 5.1; and all the 
material in the pot, sampled as usual, pH 5,02. 

Of course, in sand-soil mixtures, as well as in pure sand, the acidity 
in layers contiguous to the roots should be greater than that of the 
whole medium; but owing to the buffering effect of soil colloids, the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the contiguous sand-soil layers shoxdd 
be loss than that of the sand layers. 
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The hypothesis suggested — that the beaoficial effect of mixing soil 
with sand is due to a reduced acidity in films contiguous to tin*, roots 
when a fertilizer developing acid is used and is due to the iron sujjply 
being maintained when a fertilizer developing alkali is used - is in a,c-.- 
cord with the experience gained in growing pla,nts in watei- eultur(w. 
A markedly acid reaction depresses growth in water c.uliures, a,n(l 
when the reaction approaches neutrality growili is likely to he de- 
pressed by a deficiency of iron or phosi)hates. Water e-ultaires iuul 
sand cultures differ, however, in that in water cultures, owing to 
movement of the medium and free diffusion of ions, there is no oppor- 
tunity for a markedly different layer to develo]) adjacent to tlu^ roots. 
In sand cultures, it is presumable that a hydrogen-ion concenti-ation 
developing from an unequal absorption of ions by the roots may, near 
the roots, temporarily approach the extreme attainable by this process. 

SUMMARY 

This paper reports the results of an investigation dealing with the 
growth made by millet in pure quartz sand as comi)arcd with the 
growth made in sand-soil mixtures, the fertilizer salts presumably 
being in excess in both mediums. 

In 66 cases, involving 46 soil samples, millet yielded 56 ])ei'cent 
more, on an average, in sand-soil mixtures containing 1 ])ercent of soil 
colloids than in pure quartz sand. Wheat, however, in 4 comparisons, 
gave about the same yield in both mediums. 

The beneficial effect of soil admixtures on the yield of millet did not 
increase as the quantity of soil added was increased above that sup- 
plying 1 percent of soil colloids. A soil admixture supplying less than 
0.2 percent of soil colloids markeclly mcreased the yield” 

The greater yield in sand-soil mixtures did not seem to be due to an 
effect of soil on the water-holding capacity of the medium nor on the 
concentration of nutrient salts. 

The beneficial effect of soil admixtures seemed not to be due to 
supplying the trace elements copper, manganese, zinc, boron, or 
fluorine. 

The comparatively low yield of pui-e sand cultures was not due to f.he 
presence of an impurity in the sand extractable in lO-percent nitri<‘, 
acid. 

Small quantities of peat, activated charcoal, iron gel, and freshly 
precipitated silica gel, when mixed with quartz sand, pi’oduced an 
increase in yield and a modification in root growth similar l.o tlioso 
produced by soil. 

Determinations of the hydrogen-ion concentrations of the cidturos, 
after growth _ and experiments with fertilizers developing different 
degrees of acidity owing to different proportions of ammonium and 
nitrate ions, indicate that the beneficial effect of soil does not lie in 
modifying the hydrogen-ion concentration of the whole medium. 

It IS suggested, however, that the hydrogen-ion concentration 
affecting growth is that of the water films immediately contiguous to 
the roots and that this is probably not shown by a sample of the 
whole medium. It_ is probable that when a physiologically acid 
fertilizer is used an injurious acidity is developed in sand cultures in 
films contiguous to the roots. In sand-soil mixtures the films are 
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doubtless less acid, owing to the buffering effect of soil, and the yield 
is conscc[uently greater. When a physiologically neutral fertilizer is 
Tised, saud-soil inixtures should yield more than pure sand, owing to 
the eirect of soil colloids in maintaining the availability of iron. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE APPLE ANTHRACNOSE 
AND PERENNIAL CANKER FUNGI ‘ 

By J. U. Kienholz 

AssiManl palhologint, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United dilates Department of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The closely related apple-tree cankers, apple anthracnose, caused 
by Neofabraea malicorticis (Cordley) Jackson, and perennial canker, 
caused by Gloeosjmium perennans Zeller and Childs, are native to the 
Pacific Northwest. The geographic ranges of the two overlap to 
some extent, but generally in the districts where one is abundant the 
other is either absent or rare. 

A study of those two diseases and their causal agents during the 
past () years lias shown them to bo similar in so many respects that 
identification has sometimes been uncertain or impossible. The 
fungi, as described from their typical development, are quite distinct, 
but in tlie regions whore both occur the definite identification of inter- 
mediate types becomes a difficult problem. 

Previous studies have been devoted almost entirely to practical 
methods of control, and the etiological phases have been greatly 
neglected. Since a preliminary study of the previously unreported 
ascigerous form of the perennial canker organism had shown it to be 
very similar to Neofabraea malicorticis^ a comparative study of the two 
fungi was undertaken and the results are reported in this paper. 

LITERATURE REVIEW ^ 

The literature of apple anthracnose ha,s been summarized to recent 
date in books by Hcald {20, pp. 500-51 lY and by Owens {S3, 
qyp, 288 -200), The reader is referred to these standard texts for detailed 
liistorical information. 

The api)le anthracnose fungus {Neojfabraea nialicortieis) first at- 
tracted attention as a. serious orchard parasite about 1891. Early 
investigations (7, r9) proved the dusease to be due to a parasitic fungus. 
9''he imperfect or acervular stage of this organism was described from 
Oregon by ( tirdhw (7, 8, 0) a,s Gloeosporimn malicorticis, and at about 
the same time by Peck p. 21) as Macrophoiyia curvispora from 
spe(‘imens submitted to him from British Columbia. The former 
determinaition was confirmed by Lawrence {27), although in a later 
article {28, pp. 32-33) he used the name Myxosporima cunrisporum 

« Hocoivod for pubUciiUon Jtnie 2H, UIUO, Subfitance of a thesis prosoiitod to the faculty of Oregon State 
College, in partial fuUlUment of the rexjuire.ments for the dc'wee of doctor of philosophy. 

*' Si>e{tial a])i>r(^ciation is expreasod to Ur, John W. Ttoberts, of this Division, and to Dr. S. M. Zeller, of 
Oregon State College, under who.so supervision the work was carried on. Leroy Childs, superintetulent of 
the Hood River branch .station of tlio Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station; 3>r. H. R. IVIcLarty, of the 
Dominion Exi»erimental Earma, Summerland, Uritish Columbia; and E. L. Reeves, of this Division, jrave 
helpful suggestions during the work. Other investigators, both local and Canadian, were helpful in various 
ways. ''I'he writer Is grateful for the help receivetl from these workers. 

» A complete bibliography of the literature dt‘allng with the apple anthracnose and perenniiil canker 
(li.seases appears In the fiUthor’,s thesis. Sec footnote 1. 
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(Peck) Sacc. The ascigerous stage was discovered by Jackson (24) 
in 1909, for which he established the new genus Neofahraea and named 
N, malico7iicis (Cordley) Jackson as the type species.® 

A similar canker disease was distinguished by Zeller and Childs 
(41, 4^) hi 1925, although it was undoubtedly present in the Pacific 
Northwest long before this discovery (14)^ It was found that this 
“false anthracnose” was not controlled by the copper sprays effective 
against the common apple anthracnose. The disease was termed 
“perennial canker” because of the apparently perennial character of 
the cankers, and the causal organism was described as Qloeos^orium 
^erennans Zeller and Childs (42), Infections occurred through wounds 
of various kinds, whereas apple anthracnose resulted from infections 
through apparently sound bark. The perennial canker fungus pro- 
duced straight to slightly curved rather than curved or hooked conidia, 
and showed less diastatic power on certain starchy media. McLarty 
(29) has reviewed the perennial canker literature and has presented the 
facts as they are commonly accepted at the present time. 

Miller (30) gives results of a special comparative study with these 
fmigi. He states that in his tests both organisms reacted in a similar 
way. Although certain differences were apparent with different cul- 
tures, more variation existed between the various strains of either 
species than between the species themselves. Introduction of tannic 
acid in the culture medium, how^ever, appeared to inhibit the average 
growth rates of all strains of Neofahraea malicorticis to a greater degree 
than those of Gloeosporium perennans. Similar results were reported 
in a brief abstract by the writer (25), when malachite green was used 
as the inhibitory agent. 

In previous work several characters have been reported by which 
one supposedly should be able to distinguish apple anthracnose from 
perennial canker (fig. 1, A and B), The most important of these are 
as follows: 

^ (1) Anthracnose usually occurs west of the Cascade Range; peren- 
nial canker is most common east of this mountain I'ange (6, 21, pp, 
13-17), 

(2) Copper fungicides applied before fall rains prevent anthracnose 
infections but have little influence upon perennial canker ® (5, IS, 
14, 36), 

(3) The apple anthracnose fungus infects apparently sound bark, 
often through lenticels, and outbreaks are independent of the woolly 
apple aphid and low temperatures (5, 29). Perennial canker infections 
occur only through evident injuries to the host. Galls produced on 
callus tissue by the woolly apple aphid (Eriosoma lanigerum (Haus- 
mann)), which rupture at low temperatures, form the usual infection 
courts under natural conditions. 

(4) Conidia from anthracnose cankers vary in shape from curved to 
“hooked”; those of perennial canker vary from straight to slightly 
curved. Lawrence (27) and ZeUer and ChiWs ( 42 ) report that anthrac- 
nose conidia from apple fruit rots and in culture show curvature, 
whereas perennial canker conidia grown in the same way are relatively 
straight. 


JViW/a6ra«a to Ptzicula, based upon the European species N. corticola 
of the genus Peztcula. Drs. J. Walton Groves and Q. E, Thompson have com- 
found them to be distinct. A noUce of the error appears in a recent paper by Thomp* 

AKTERACNOSE CANKER AND mPIT ROT (NEOEABRAEA 

ifAXJCORTims}. Oreg. Agr. Col. Ext. Cir.220, 3 pp. 1925. [Mimeographed.] 
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(5) The anthracnose fungus shows a greater diastatic activity on 
certain starchy media than the perennial canker organism (4^)* 

(6) A perfect stage has been r>reviously reported only for the aii- 
thracnose fungus {^4). 

(7) Fruit rots caused by Neqfabraea malicorticis tend to show 
slightly more zoning or more concentrically ringed effects than fruit 
rots caused by Gloeosporium %>erennan8, and minor differences appear 
in sporulation characters (77, 12^ 13^ 42), 

(8) Observations indicate that old anthracnose cankers tend to 
present a ^Tiddlc-string” appearance, presumably because of failure of 



Fiourk L-"- Ooinmou so(jUtuioc of the apple antliracnose and perennial canker 
diseascH in orchards, d, 7i, C, Apple anthracnose: A, Primary infections 
tiir()iif>:h ai)i)arcntly sound l)ark, indicated by arrow; Bj numerous infections 
developing below an old canker; C, twig showing eventual healing of a wound, 
which takes {dace unless the limb is girdled or callus tissue becomes injured and 
reinfected with ])erennial canker. 7>, E, F, Peronnial canker: Z), Primary 
infections through 'wounds; E, callus tissue injured by feeding of the woolly 
apple aphhi, thus forming galls that ruptiire at low temperatures and become 
infcctcid; Z’, perennial types of cankers resulting from annual reinfections of 
injured callus tissue, 

the fungus to attack the bast fibers. Perennial cankers rarely show 
these exposed fibers. 

DISTRIBUTION AND OCCURRENCE 

The comparative distribution of the apple anthracnose and peren- 
nial canker fungi, based upon a survey of the literature, exarninations 
of cankered specimens, and letters from workers in the various dis- 
tricts, is illustrated in figure 2. 

Anthracnose seems, as a rule, to be peculiar to those humid regions 
of the Pa(ufic Northwest that have a moderately high rainfall and mild 
winter temperatures (6), In general, this includes the humid division 
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of the Transition life zone (1), lying mostly west of tlie Cascade Range 
and having an average annual precipitation of approximately 35 to 
80 inches. The disease is comparatively rare in northern California, 
common in western Oregon, westeni Wiishington, and Brilish ( ■oliini- 
bia, and probably reaches its northern limit near Ihinco Rupert, 
British Columbia. A single report as far east as Nebraska was given' 
by Heald (20). Hilborn ^ very recently reported the presenc<‘ 



of anthracnose in Maine. The anthracnoso organism has been 
Netheriai^s°(S5)”'”'^ {16) and 

Permnial canker occurs most often east of tiie Cascade Range in the 
aner iransitron and Sonoran zones, characterized by lower winter 
temperatures and usually with less than 25 inches of annual precipi- 
5 southern Oregon to the northern end 

Okanagan Valley m British Columbia and from the Cascade 
g o western Montana. Brien (S, 4) reported this canker or- 
ganism as i^smg a fruit rot in New Zealand . 

OrSon Washington and 

S^er’ ^i^^®?®®®puusiderably overlaps the range of perennial 
1 “ ^ River breaks through the Cascade Range at 
tbs pomt, and climatic conditions are intermediate between those of 

lndS.?ffitDh’’Epto22fS''S^fMtaM“aphc™ "UN®- U. S. Bur. Clmit 
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the Ininucl coastal region, and the semiarid interior. A similar condi- 
tion occurs in the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia. There is an 
overlapping* of the diseases near Armstrong, wliere the precipitation is 
greater than that o( tlie lower Okanagan Valley, in which perennial 
canker is dominant. Occasionally there are reports of the finding of 
anthracnose cank(U‘s in perennial canker areas. It is to be noted 
that sucli specimens are generally found in the mountainous foothill 
sections where precipitation increases and other climatic factors are 
dilferent from those of the bordering perennial canker area. The rare 
appearance of perennial (iankcr in regions where anthracnose is of 
common occurrence appears to be correlated with unusually severe 
winter toin])eratiires. 

An examination of the conidia of Neqfabraea malicorticis produced in 
cankers from the above areas impresses one with the variation in 
spore shape exJiibited by the fungus. Conidia from the occasional 
anthracnose cankers found east of the Cascade Range, or those from 
the intermediate areas, often appeared identical with, or even less 
curved than, tlie Gloeosporiurn pereTvnan^ conidia in the more humid 
sections. Conidia in i)erennia] cankers from the dry sections were 
practically straight, whereas considerable curvature might be present 
in those from tlio overlapping range. A wsomewhat progressive in- 
crease in degree of curvature of the conidia appeared to occur from 
tlie eastern to the western limits, so that in the strictly coastal sections 
anthracnose conidia were decidedly curved or ^diooked.^' While this 
general trend was apparent, exceptions were frequent. Besides this 
regional variation, conic lial shapes of known strains varied somewhat 
from season to season. The difficulty often encountered in identify- 
ing the two organisms from the size or shape of the conidia is apparent 
in figure 3, wliere typical conidia are illustrated in comparison with 
some intermediate regional forms and with the usual types of conidia 
])rodu(‘ed in cultur(>s and on apple rot tissue under Hood River con- 
ditions. Host variety seoTued to have less influence on conidial 
curvature than did type of tissue infected or local environmental 
conditions. 

HOST RELATIONS 

Tlie anthracnose n\u\ ixu'cnnial canker fungi attack .similar host 
plants (/c9, !2f>, SO, 4 /). The former infects young trees and bark 
mon^ commonly than well-matured trees, and in general, early- 
maturing varieties of apple's are less susceptible than fall sorts. How- 
ever, very few definite chita arc available concerning varietal resistance. 
Resistance', to th<> perennial canker disease among apple varieties e^or- 
I’osponds to their winter liardiness and freedom from woolly aphids. 
Inelividuals of a single variety may vary in these respects according 
to their vigor or because of other complex factors. Gloeosporiurn 
perennans was reported to have been isolated from cherry buds dying 
during the winter in Oregon (S^), but neither fungus is commonly 
encountered on stone-fruit trees. 

Shear and Cooley (88) showed by inoculations that trees have a 
definite period of susceptibility to the perennial canker organism. 
Susceptibility increased rapidly from a low point during September, 
reached a rnaximum in November and December, and subsided to 
infrecjuent in factions by the middle of January. McLarty (29) proved 
tluit without freezing ^injury to the tissue the fungus was unable to 




I ^ APPir i appi^ jrot I fRON cuLTUitF I 

[GUBE 3. — Variation in conidial shapes of Neofobraea malicorticis and Gloeosporium perennans: A, N. malicortich; S, G. peren-- 
nans. Typical conidia are shown at the extreme left in each section, and intermediate forms from the overlapping geographical 
ranges are shown to the right. Types formed on apple rot tissue and in culture at Hood River are indicated. Approximately X 450. 
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infect the host, even when it was inoculated into the tree during the 
susceptible peiiod. The detailed behavior of the anthracnose fungus 
in relation to periods of host susceptiblity has not been reported, but 
it appears to l)o similar to perennial canker. 

It was thought ])ossible that pa.rallol inoculations with antliracnose 
and perennia.1 canker fungi into various host species might yield some 
distinctive chai'ac.ters of taxonomic value. Accordingly, 1 typical 
straiji of each hmgus was inoculated into 12 genera of the Rosaceae, 
considered in its broadest sense, and into 30 species in 10 other 
families. Cankers developed fi’om inoculations with each fungus on 
the following rosaceous hosts: Apple {Maine sylvestris Mill.), Siberian 
crab (Af. haccata Borkh.), Oregon crab {M. rivularis Roemer), pear 
{Pyrus communis L.), quince (Oydonia ohlonga Mill.), peach {Amyg- 
dalus persica L.), serviceberry {Amelanchier pallida Gr.), apricot 
{Prunus armeniaca L.), plum (Prunus sp.), cherry (P. avium L.), pin 
cherry (P. emarginata Walp.), flowering quince {Chaenomeles sp.), 
hawthorn {Crataegus sp.), and the wild and cultivated mountain-ash 
{Sorbus spp.) 

None of the cankers on stone-fruit trees was typical of the diseases 
as they occurred on pome-fruit trees. Neither acervuli nor spores 
were produced and it was considered doubtful that cankers on these 
stone-fruit species could form naturally. The cankers found by 
Lawrence {27) were probably caused by different parasites, especially 
the bacterial gummosis organism Phytom.onas syringae (Griffin) 
Bergey et al. (P. cerasi Griflin) in the case of cherry and prune. 

Cankers sunilar to those occurring naturally on apple trees were 
produced by inoculations into the native Oregon crab, serviceberry, 
and mountain-ash. A statement by Pierce, reported by Jackson {24), 
that he had found the plant that probably is the native host of the 
antlnacnose organism, is of interest here. The native Oregon crab 
might be that host plant, since it is knovnx to range throughout the 
Pacific coast region in proximity to many orchards. Cankers pro- 
duced on it by inoculations and those found occurring naturally are 
similar in all respects to those on apple trees. 

Results of comparative inoculations into these three native species 
have been obtained. The data indicated that wild host plants have 
a maximum period of susceptibility similar to that in apple trees, 
but tlicy appeared to exhibit little selective action toward the two 
fungi. 

THE FUNGI IN CULTURE 

effect of hyx>rogbn-ion concentration and temperature 

MUler (SO) reported that Neqfabraea malicortids and Oloeosporium 
perennans were very similar in tlieir growth responses to temperature 
or to pH values of culture media. Both fungi exhibited increased 
growth witii rise of temperature in tlie range of 0° to 20° C., whether 
inoculated into apple fruits or artificial media. He also reported that 
initial growth failed to occur in media at pH values of 2.0 and 12.0, 
while a definite retardation was apparent at 3.0 and 11.8. There 
was little difference between the growth of the two organisms at a 
given pH value, and greater vaiiation often occurred between the 
different strains of a species than between the species themselves. 
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Toiizeau® obtained similar results in a study of tlie influence of 
these two factors upon the growth of the two canker organisms, 
and his results have been substantiated in a general vvay by the writer. 
The pH values and temperature ranges ofl’er conditions under which 
the various strains of the fungi may show considerable va-riation, 
but where constant distinctions between the two species fail to 
appear. 

STANDARD MEDIA 

General Considerations 

More than 40 geographic or cultural strains of these organisms 
have been used in various experiments. They have been cultivated 
on a large number of media, including the standard types and many 
special kinds. Striking variations occurred between cultures grow- 
ing on ordinary media, but these were more often intraspecific than 
interspecific in character. In general, when colored mycelia formed 
in agar cultures there was a tendency, in the majority of cases, for 
Neqfabraea malicoiiicis to vary from white to true pinks and reds 
and for Gloeosporiuni perennans to vary from white to orange pinks 
and browns. Either organism commonly produced olive and darker 
pigments or mixtures of several colors. Some of these difl'erences 
can be visualized from figure 4, but only a rough idea of the color 
variations can be presented. Characters to separate the species })y 
simple cultural methods were not discovered. 

Color Production 

Cultures known to produce highly colored mycelia on certain media 
failed to do so when the substratum was lacking in carbohydrate, 
nitrogen, oxygen, or light supply. A single exposure to light for a 
few minutes induced the formation of colored mycelia. Compatible 
bacterial contaminants and some fungi usually induced formation of 
red pigment at the point of contact. 


CoNiDiAL Formation 


Typical macroconidia, as found in natural bark cankers, rai-ely 
formed in culture. Wlien these did occur it was usually in cultures 
recently isolated, those transferred to radically different media, or 
m old tube cultures. Conidia varying in size and shape but generally 
smaller than true macroconidia were frequently produced in culture 
and are illustrated in figure 3, A and B. These were considered to 
be immature macroconidia, modified by cultural conditions, since 
m other respects they functioned as true conidia. 

Microconidia are more often formed, especially from mycelia pro- 
duced by macroconidia or ascospores germinated directly in water 
or from mycelia growing on media deficient in carbohydrates. In 
some cases these appeared to be budded off from macroconidia or 
trom ascospores directly, but usually they were produced on short 
stengmata, as m figure 5, D, This condition has been illustrated 
by Zeller and Childs 4^). 


Waiter n. a culture comparison op gloeosporium pbrennans zeller anu cuTma 
AKD nrofabraea MALicoBTicis (cordlet) JACKSON. Unpublished thesis, Univ. of Brit. Columbia. 1934 . 
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Hypi-ial Coils and Cell Fusions 

Several interesting struct ui^es have been observed in cultures on 
plain agar or in water where it was possible to follow the development 
of the inyccliurn. The young hyphae frequently became coiled at 
intervals, and when this occurred microconidia usually appeared on 



Figuhe 4. — Appearance of six strains of Neofabraea malicorticis (A) and six strains 
of Gloeosporium perennans (B), grown 20 days on Leonian's medium B at room 
temperature. 


short outgrowths arising from the coiled structure (fig. 5, A). There 
appeared to be actual unions between certain cells of this complex, 
but this was difficult to determine because of the small diameter of 
the hyphae. Tn other cases it was definitely seen that cell fusions 
occurred, and several typos of those are illustrated in figure 5, B, 
In most cases the hypha ^'seeking'' compatible colls was very slender, 
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Table 1. — Sovrce of cultures used in a comparison of anthracnosv and perennial 

canker f ungi 


°JKeNo“" Date isolated Uo„or 


Neofahraea mail- 


coriidu: 




A-1 

Sept. 29, 1031 
1930 

The writer 

Hood River, Oreg. 

A-2 

Nellie A. Brown. 

do, — 

A-4 

Nov. 13, 1928 

E. L. Reeves 

Ferndale, Wash ,, 

A-10 

May 30, 1935 

H. R. McLarty. 

Armstrong, B. C,. 

A-lla 

Nov. 1,1935 

The writer 

Corvallis, Oreg — 

A-lld 

do. 

do 

do-„_ 

A-llh 

do 

do 


A-lli 

do. 

do 

do 

.4.-i2a 

Nov, 18,1935 

do 

do — 

A-12C 

do 

do 

, do 

A-12e 

do. 

do 

do 

A-12h 

do 

do 

do 

A-12i 

do 

do--... 

do 

A-12j... 

do 

do 

do.- 

A-12k 

do 

do 

do 

A-12n 

do 

do 

do— 

A-1 2s 

do 

do 

do. - 

A-13 

Nov. 15, 1937 

do,- 

j Hood River, Oreg, 


Qloeosporium \ 
•perennans: 

P-1 


Feb. 13,3932 
Sept. 29, 1931 


P-4 

Dec. 22,1932 

E. L. Reeves.— 

Wenatchee, Wash 

P-8 

Mar. 21, 1933 

R. M. Brien 

New Zealand 

167a 

Feb. 15,1935 

The writer 

Hood River, Oreg 

167b 

do 

do 

do 

173a 

Dee. 23,1936 

do 

Mosier, Oreg 

173b 

do 

do 

do 

173c 

do 

do 

do.,,.,, 

173d 

do 

do 

do— 

174a 

do 

do 

Hood River, Oreg 

175a 

, Dec. 24, 1936 

do 

Mosier, Oreg 

175b.,...,,.. 

do 

do 

do 

176c 

do 

do 

do 

175d 

do 

do 

do 

176 

. Nov. 15,1937 

do 

Hood River, Oreg 

177 

do 

do.. 

, Parkdale, Oreg. . 


From applo n)(, JU'or\Milius. 

Canker tiHaue; Hrown’s culture 
No, ‘1. 

Canker 1 issue; Keoves’ culture 
No. isy. 

Canker tissue. 

A-Jla to sinplc conidiuni 

isolations from Ihe same col- 
lection. 


A-12a to A-33, sinplc ascosporo 
isolations. 

A-r2c ami A-12e from same 
ai>otliecium, 

A-12h to A-12k from same 
apothecium. 


Same collection, but (liiTcrent 
apothecium. 

Ho. 

From several very large asco* 

spores. 

4 conidia from apple rot 

atervulus. 

Roisolation from apple rot 

acervuliis. 

Single conicUuin from tree canker. 

Canker tissue; Reeves’ culture 
No. 9. 

From Delicious (?) apple rot. 

Single ascospore isolation. 

Single ascospore from same 

collection. 

173a to 173d from same collec- 
tion, All single ascosi)oro iso- 
lations. 


Single ascospore isolation. 

175a to J75ii single ascospore 
isolations from the Isume 
apothecium. 


■Multiple ascospore isolation. 
Do. 
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The fungi produced hyaline, barely visible colonies on plain agar 
or on synthetic media solidified with agar to which no source of carbon 
had boon added A slight growth occurred with some strains when 
the medium was suppliod with a source of carbon but no added nitro- 
gen. Apparently sufficient protein material was present in the agar 
to supply a scant source of nitrogen for some strains of the organisms. 
Howcwer, wlien a source of nitrogen was used in such media, visible 
characters were outstanding in contrast to check cultures without such 
nitrogen. Wliere any doubt existed as to whether the fungi utilized 
a certain nitrogenous material, a nutrient medium with the desired 
source of nitrogen was poured upon cotton in test tubes. In this way, 
after inoculation a typical mycelial growth was produced which could 
be directly compared with the check tubes in which visible growth 
failed to occur. 

Since sufficient protein material was present in plain agar to support 
some growth, a simple nutrient solution was selected to lessen the 
chance of introducing small amounts of nitrogen from possibly impure 
chemicals. The medium finally selected was a three-salt solution of 
half strength devised by Leonian, as reported by Groves {17), with 
the following composition: Potassium nitrate, 1 gm.; potassium phos- 
phate (primary), 0.5 gm.; magnesium sulfate, 0.25 gm.; ferric chloride, 
trace; sugar or carbon source, 10 gm.; water, 1,000 cc. 

To test the xitilization of nitrogen, the potassium nitrate was 
omitted and 0.5 gin. per liter of the desired source of nitrogen was 
substituted, except in the case of cysteine monohydrochloride, which 
was addetl in the amount of 0.2 gm. per liter. When the medium was 
used in solid form \)i percent of agar was introduced. The ability of 
the different strains of Neofabraea malicorticis and of Oloeosporium 
perennam to utilize various carbon sources is shown in table 2. 

Little difference was found between the two organisms in their 
ability to utilize carbon from various sources, either in growth or in 
other features that might be useful in separating species of fungi. 
While striking differences between the various strains were often 
observed, specific distinctions were not apparent. The difference in 
diastatic activity between the species as reported by Zeller and 
Childs (//^?) wa,s the most outstanding. When grown on starchy 
media, espiMually corn-meal or oatmeal agar, 9 strains of Oloeosporium 
perennans producetl much less clearing of the medium surrounding the 
growtli than did the 2 strains of Neofahraea malicorticis that were least 
active in tins respect. Only tiic perennial canker culture 175b 
exhibited as greiit cliastatic power as the average of 18 cultures of the 
anthracnosc fungus. 

Table 3 shows the comparative growth responses of the fungi when 
supplied with various sources of nitrogen. As in the previous tests, 
striking differences often appeared between the strains, but distinction 
between the two species was not possible. 



Table 2. Ahility of Neofdbraea malicorticis and of Gloeosporiuni perennans to utilize carbon from various sources 

[2I-day-old cultures at room temperature on Leonian^s medium B] 
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CO 

o 

m 

4*+++4-+++4-+++4-H-*l"4-f+ ++++4'+++++4-'f +++■+■++ 
++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++ +++ 

Starch 


+T-T-T+++4-+T“+"r-r"r-rT~“r“r 

++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++ 

*03 

m 

+£++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++ 
fc-* +-I- 

t 

fi 


i — 1 — 1 — I — I — I — 1 — 1 — ri — r-r-1 — ri — 1 — r'r -i — r-| — ri — rT"ri — r-r-r-l r-r-l ^—f 
++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++ 


J LJ l_4_J LJ L4._1__L.J LJ__1__L4_ J LJ LJ I I LJ LJ — L_| L 

1^3 

+++++++++++H-+++++H- ++++++++++++++++++ 

Levu- 

lose 


T"ri — r“ri — r*r"T“r"r“rT — ri — 1 — ri“ i"i"i — ri — ri — ri — ri — ri ri ri r 
++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++ 

Lac- 

tose 

J I 1 I 1 J 1 L4-J U4— 1 1— I 1 L_u J U4 U4 U-1 1 1 1 — 1 

1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 n 

i — 1 — 1 — ri — hi — hi — i — i'i — f' 1 h"l 11 i’i — 1 — 1 — 1 — l l I l hi i t hi t hi" 

luulin 


Glyc- 

erin 


-h"f“”H4‘"h++4'4--l-4'“h-+’4‘-f’4'-f’+ +’+-1 — |--f -i-4-4''}"+4""i"4“4'4-+"l'4’ 


J 1 ; 1 1 1 L4.4-J 1 1 I LJ 1 LJ- J-J-J I 1 I LJ-J LJ 1 1 1 1 1 1 L 

'is 


Dulci- 

tol 

+4--l-++-l-+4'+4-++"l— 1— f"f-+4' ++4’+4'+++++4'+4‘4'‘f4'4-+ 
4-++H-+++++-f-+-f'+4-4’+"f-}- -{— 1-4-+ ++“f4-++4-+-fH"4-4-+ 

Dex- 

trose 

+-l-++++++++4-+4-f+++4- +4.+.+++-!-l-4-f++++++++ 
+-f++++++4-++++++++-h ++++++++++++++++++ 

Arbu- 

tin 

4-0 j_oo_LJ_ LOO j_j_j-j__L4._i_ 1. 1 t_,L 1 i_ j_4 , 1 j_ 1 4^4_^L4_ L4_4_4_ 

i^ T i^i h i hi hi i hi^ +i-i-i-i i — hi~ i hi 

+ + + + 

Amyg- 

dalin 

4_4_j L-i L4—L-L-4-4--L-L-L-I— 1-4-4- ! 11 L.l 4—1-1 1-4 -L 4 4 -L4-4-4 -4- 

i 1 r“i ri ri r“i i i r i i i i I 'h | 'i- i ■' 

++++-f4-l-}'+4-+H-|-+-fH-+'f +++++4-I-4.++4.+H-++4-++ 

Alcohol 

1 I 1 1 1 I 1 t 1 » r 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t t 

^ “1 — ri — 

(1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 t 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 < 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 

"hi" "hi*" hi"i“i— hi-i-i-i" i— hi“i^"h'hi"i""hi"i"+’h"hT’i i*i" 

No car- 
bon 


Organism and culture No. 

Neofabraea malicorticis: 

A-1 - - 

A-2 

A-4_ - 

A-10 

A-lla 

A-lld 

A-llh 

A-lli - - 

A-12a : 

A~12g - 

A-12e 

A-12h - 

A-12i 

A-12j - 

A-12k 

A-12n - 

A-12S 

A-13 — - 

Crloeosporium perennans: 

P-l - 

T~2. 

P-3— - 

P-4 — 

P-8_ 

167a 

167b 

173a 

173b- - - — 

1730 - 

173d 

174a - 

175a 

175b.— - 

175c 

175d 

176 — 

177 


» 0«uo growth; Tr=trace growth; mm. or less growth in 21 days; ++=more than ^ mm. growth in 21 days. No growth of either organism on lignin or on cellulose as 
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Tolerance for Toxic Substances 

The greater number of strains used in the carboliydrate- and 
nitrogen-utilization studies were employed to test the effects of toxic 
materials incorporated in media as reported by Miller {30) and the 
writer {25). Tannic acid was incorporated in a medixim containing 
4 percent of corn meal and 2 percent of agar, while the other nniteria Is 
were used in Leonian's medium B {17), to whicli 1 percent of dextrose 
and 1.0 percent of agar were added. Wheii copper sulfate was em- 
ployed, 3 percent of agar was added to obtain a solid inedium. The 
growth reactions of the fungus strains on these media are shown in 
table 4. 

Table 4. — Growth reactio7is of Neofahraea malicorticis and of Glocosporium perm- 
nans in 7nedia containing toxic 7nateria,h 


[21-day-old cultures at room temperature] 




Growth 1 on media containing indicated concentration of— 


Organism and cul- 
ture No. 

Tannic acid 

Quinone 

Malachite preen 

Copper sulfabt 


0.5 per- 
cent 

0.9 per- 
cent 

0.025 per- 
cent 

0.05 iK'r- 
cent 

1:400,000 

1:200,000 

0.05 p(‘r- 
(!(mt 

O.I per- 
C(‘nt 
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1 0=no growth: -H=l to 10 mm. growth diameter in 21 days: ++=11 to 20 mm. growth diameter in 21 
days; +++=more than 20 mm, growth diameter in 2i days. 


Growth on media containing quinone was erratic. A depression or 
a stimulation of the fungi seemed to occur at the time of inoculation 
but was not consistent when tests were repeated. 
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Tiinnic acid inhibited tlio average growth rate of the strains of 
Neofabraext malicorticu to a greate/degree than the strains of Gloeo- 
sporium. perennwm. The strengths used brought out no species differ- 
ences, however, since several of the perennial canker cultures reacted 
toward tatniic acid hi a manner similar to the faster growing anthrac- 
nose stviiins. 

Malaciiite green at dilutions of 1 to 400,000 and 1 to 200,000 in- 
hibitod the anthracnose cultures to a greater degree than the perennial 
cankei' strains. ^ While this difference offered possibilities for separa- 
tion of the species, several strains of the one were not inhibited to a 
greater degree than strains of the other. 

Copper sulfate at concentrations of 0.05 or 0.1 percent considerably 
reduced the growtli rates of most strains of Gloeosporium perennans as 
compared witli those of Neofabraea malicorticis. These results are 
interesting, since copper sprays effectively control the anthracnose 
fungus in orchards but have little apparent effect upon perennial 
caTiker. The differences in mode of infection by the two organisms 
make it appear ])robahle that the fungicide does not reach the infection 
court n.t the proper time in the case of the perennial canker disease. 

It lias been found impossible to separate the fungi by the tests 
reported luu'e, but certain responses are indicated that form a basis 
for future study. By combining the materials showing specific 
inhibitive tendencies, or by further modification of some of the media, 
it is possible that a best may be developed suitable for taxonomic use. 

VARIATIONS AND SECTORIAL MUTATIONS 
General Types 

The tendency of some of the cultures to produce color and growth 
variations was noticed early in the work. There was no difficulty in 
detecting sectors of the wedge- or fan-shaped type, but mutants formed 
also as patclies, variously colored spots, or irregular sections of dis- 
tinctive mycelium, which sometimes involved a considerable portion 
of the growth. Some of the sectors and variations observed in culture 
are shown in figure 7. Other characters observed may have arisen 
by mutation. The difficidties involved in being certain that pure 
lines are isohvted have been discuissed by Stakman et al. {39), Single 
ascospore cultures luive yielded the greatest number of mutants in 
these testis, but this may have been accidental. The hyphal coils and 
cell fusions already mentioned undoubtedly offer an explanation for 
com[)l(‘ix gcuietic characl-ers within any one culture. 

Variation of Sincle Strains in Apple Bark 

Num(vj*ous r(»-C()rds on canker sizes accumulated from inoculations 
during ptist yea.rs revealed confusing variations. Consistent correla- 
tions between factors such as inoculation exposures, limb diameters, 
tree age, and others, could not be made. General conclusions regard- 
ing susceptibility of certain types of bark tissue appeared to be war- 
ranted, but large variations often occurred in canker sizes in what 
appeared to be similar tree tissues. ^ 

From a knowledge of these variations, a test was designed to study 
the possibility of fungus variation. ^ Young trees of the Yellow’^ 
Newtowui appl(?> were selected for this purpose. On each tree 10 
2 
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inoculations with the same isolate were made, starting at the base of 
a limb and ending near the tip. Only internodal tissue of separate 
trees, approximately equidistant from the lateral branches, was used, 
and all other factors were kept as uniform as possible. Inoculations 
were made December 18, 1934, and records were taken the following 
summer. The results of tliis test are given in table 5. 



Figure 7. — Some types of variation produced by Neofahraea malicorticis and 
Gloeosporium perennans in culture. 


Table 5 . — Variation in canker sizes from inoculations with several strains of JVeo- 
fahraea malicorticis and Gloeosporium perennans into comparable apple tree tissue 


Organism and 
culture No. 

Infec- 

tion 

Canker size 

Organism and 
culture No. 

Infec- 

tion 

1 Canker size 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

Aver- 

age 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

Aver- 

age 

Neofabraea malU 
corticis: 

A-1 

A-2 

A-3 

A~4 

A-5. 

A-6 

A-7 

Percent 

100 

30 

100 

100 

30 

0 

10 

Square 

milli- 

meters 

160 

330 

0 

0 

0 

Square 

miUi- 

meters 

800 

150 

900 

1,200 

270 

0 

C) 

Square 

milli- 

meters 

341 

15 

547 

763 

45 

0 

(0 

Gloeosporium 

perennans: 

P-l 

P-2.. 

P-3 

P-4 

P-5 

P-6 

P-7 

P-8 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 j 

Sqxuare 

milli- 

meters 

150 

450 

90 

308 

375 

300 

Square 

milli- 

meters 

720 

600 

700 

300 

800 

1, 100 
900 
1,000 

Square 

milli- 

meters 

428 

501 

314 

144 

.590 

734 

095 

049 


1 Trace. 


The data show that considerable variation occurred in canker sizes 
on what appeared to be comparable bark tissue. That the variation 
in sizes was not due to differences in host tissue seems reasonable, 
since the minimum and maximum cankers formed in irregular order. 
If they were due to host factors, one might reasonably expect a pro- 
gressive change in sizes from the base to the tips of inoculated limbs. 

Previous observations indicated that different strains might vary in 
their seasonal pathogenicity. A special series of inoculations with 
strains of known history seemed desirable to test this hypothesis 
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further. Young trees of the Yellow Newtown apple similar to those 
used in the preceding inoculation series were used, and the inoculation 
sites were selected as before. A series of five inoculations with each 
strain was made September 17, 1936, and another on November 4. 
Records were taken during the summer of 1937. Tlie results are 
shown in table (>. 

Table Periodicity of paihogeniciiy in adected ntrains of perennial canker and 
ayithracnosv. fungi inoculated into comparable apple tree tissue 


Orsauism and 
culUiro No. 

Inoculated 
Sept. 17, 1936 

Inoculated 
Nov. 4, 193(5 

Organism and 
culture No. 

Inoculated 
Sept. 17, 1936 

Inoculated 
Nov. 4, 1936 

Infec- 

tion 

Avor- 

m' 

canker 

size 

Infec- 

tion 

Aver- 

aso 

canker 

size 

Infec- 

tion 

i Aver- 
age 

canker 

size 

Infec- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

canker 

size 

Neofabraea mali- 
corfkh: 

A-l 

Percent 

20 

20 

HO 

60 

0 

Square 
milli- 
meter !t 
26 
34 
58(5 

no 

0 

Percent 

100 

(50 

too 

100 

100 

Square 

mifli- 

ineters 

538 

17 

512 

837 

470 

Oloeosporium 

perennam: 

P-1 . - - . 

Percent 

(50 

100 

too 

100 

Square 

milli- 

meters 

15(5 

(507 

486 

915 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 ! 
100 

Sqmre 

mild-- 

meters 

714 

1,1(55 

758 

5S4 

A-2._ 

P-5 

A-10.- 
A-llb 

167a 

167b 

A-llj, 



These data show that a. strain weakly pathogenic at one seasonal 
period may become strongly pathogenic at a later period. The positive 
relation between canker size and low temperatures is well established 
for the perennial canker disease, but it can readily be seen that strains 
of the organism also vary in their activity at a given period. While the 
number of inoculations is rather small in the series tabulated, the 
sites were selected with special care. Numerous unpublished data 
further substantiate these findings, 

COMPAEISON OP PaUENT AND SECTOR STRAINS UpON INOCULATION 
INTO Apple Trees 

Tlie time required for a. complete life-cycle study of these two canker 
producing fungi when inoculated into apple trees has limited the 
accumulation of data on tree-inoculation tests. Sufficiently low 
temperatures for suitable infections by the perennial canker organism 
failed to o(‘cur during the 2 years that this work was being conducted. 
However, data regarding the pathogenicity and conidial characters of 
strains derived from parent cultures have been taken. It seems desir- 
able to present the meager data at this time, since the results have 
interesting implications. 

The sources of the parent cultures were tabulated under a previoiis 
heading (table 1). A comparative history of the mutants and their 
parent cultures is given in table 7- 

Each parent and mutant strain was inoculated in parallel series 
into yoniig trees as the opportunity occurred. The inoculation sites 
were selected with special care, and all technical features were kept as 
uniform as possible. A record of the inoculation series is presented in 
table 8. 

The diftorent conidial shapes occurring in this series of inoculations, 
whicli are difficult to dosenibe satisfactorily, are shown in figure 8. 
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Table 7. — Characters of parent and sector strains of the anthracnose and perennial 

canher fungi on media 


Origiual species 
isolation 

Parent or 
sector 

Color 1 of surface myce- 
lium 5! 

Anthracnose 

Do 

fA-'2 

Deep grayish olive 

\A-2a.... 

A-12n,-. 

A-12na.- 
A-12nb.. 
173a 

173s j 

White 

Greenish black and grena- 
dine mixture. 

Greenish black 

Perennial canker. 

Eugenia red 

Orange cinnamon, begonia 
rose, and glaucous zone. 
Cinnamon orange 




Color * of buck *’ 


Dragon’s-blood re(L„ . ,, 

White., 

Greenish black and Euge- 
nia rod. 

Greenish black ... 

Madder brown . 

Deeper shade than surface 
mycelia. 

Russet, 


Source (d original 
isolijtion 


(banker tissue. 
Si)ot imitant. 
Single uscospon*. 

Irregular sector, 
1 ) 0 . 

Single ascospore. 
Irregular sector. 


1 Colors according to Ridgw'ay (371. 

2 H weeks’ culture on potato 2- percent dextrose agar. 




/T3S. 

^ ASQ. 





Figure 8 — Conidia produced from inoculations into apple trees by (.-I) parent 
cultures, and (B) sector strains derived from them. X 335 

Table 8. — Comparison of pathogenicity and conidial characiers of parent and 
sector strains when inoculated into young apple trees 


Culture No. 

Date in- 
oculated 

Inocula- 

tions 

1 

Infection 

Average 
canker size 

Type of conidia pro- 
duced on trees 

A-2 

1984 
Jan. 3 

Number 

14 

14 

10 

10 

Percent 

0 

Square mil- 
limeter 


A-2a 


100 * 


Tl. . 1 , 

A'2 

Dec. 18 


rereiiiiuu canker. 

A-2a 

100 

744 

Perennial canker. 



A-12n 

me 
Sept. 17 

5 

100 

80 

20 


Anthracnose. 

Do. 

Intcriuodijvte. 

Anthracnose. 

Do. 

Internieliato. 

Perennial canker. 
Perennial canker (?;. 

A-12aa , 

5 

748 

938 

40 

1,200 

1,052 

1,084 

658 

A-12nb 



d0-_ 

g 

A-"l2n 

Nov. 4 
. ..do 

5 

A-I2na - 

5 

iUv 

100 

inn 

A-I2nb 

do.. 

5 

173a 

Dec. 29 
do 

10 

IIaJ 

inn 

173s 

10 

lUU 

ifin 


1 


iUU 

259 


While not definitely established, the results strongly suggest that 
the peren^al canker and anthracnose diseases are caused by strains 
of a single fungus that may have originated by mutation. More 
ex ensive series of inoculations should be made with a greater varietv 
of sector strains. It would be interesting to test further the pathogenic- 
ity of the straight-spored strains that have formed directly from 
anthracnose cultures. Fisher and Reeves (U) have already riorted 
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a parasitic straight-spored strain occurring naturally. It would seem 
that environinental factors limit the range of the two organisms to 
distinct climatic districts and that one strain may arise directly from 
the other*. Whether climatic factors cause the fungi to produce 
mutants that will survive only under these conditions or whether such 
mutants are able to extend beyond the range of the parent typo is 
not knowji. 

COMPARISON OF APPLE ROTS 

Much of the literature on apple anthracnose and perennial canker 
fruit rots deals with one or the other disease or with methods for their 
control. The latter phase is beyond the scope of the present study. 

Fisher (f f ) distinguished perennial canker rot from apple anthrac- 
nose (1) by slight color differences and by the less zoned appearance, 
(2) by its infection through lenticels, (3) by its appearance only after 
long storage, (4) by the production of more copious mycelium in a 
moist atmosphere, and (5) by its presence in districts where the trees 
were free from anthracnose cankers. Lawrence {27) obtained curved 
conidia and microspores in cultures from anthracnose apple rot 
tissue. In writing of perennial canker conidia, Zeller and Childs {^2) 
state: ''They bear a strildng contrast to the characteristically curved 
s])ores of Neojahraea malico7iicis from apple fruit.’’ Fisher {12) desig- 
nated the perennial canker rot as ^^bull’s-eye rot.” Several organisms 
were later found to cause a bull’s-eye type of rot {19), and those 
caused by the perennial canker and anthracnose fungi are not dis- 
tinguished at market terminals.^ Miller (SO) compared the tem- 
])erature relations of the two organisms when inoculated into apple 
fruits and found them to^ be very similar. He stated that macro- 
conidia were readily obtained at 10° C., but said nothing of their 
shapes. 

In the present study many series of fruit have been inoculated with 
known sti'ains of eaclx fungus for the express purpose of observing 
conidial sha])es. Comparative data on the rot characters and conidia 
on fruit have also been recorded in work on the production of spore 
inat-crial for tree inoculations. In addition, naturally infected fruits 
have been examined for several years for the purpose of determining 
tlie organism concerned. 

Numerous examinations of the conidia from rotted fruit grown in 
the Hood Kivor Valley have shown them to be practically^ straight, 
whether (Icvelo])ing from kriown anthracnose or from perennial canker 
infections. These rots would be classified as perennial canker rot by 
preset) t stamh^rds. Conidia of the decidedly curved type, typical of 
Neojahraea mulirniicis, have rarely been encountered in these fruit- 
rot studies. In the majority of cases the concentric zones of color 
have predominated in anthracnose rots, but these and other distin- 
guishing characters mentioned by other workers failed to distinguish 
the species when several strains of each were compared. One has 
little reason to doubt the statements of Lawrence {27) and of Zeller 
and Childs { 42 ) that typical curved conidia were produced on apple 
fruits in their tests. The factors influencing the conidial shapes 
under different ecological conditions appear to be very elusive and 
were not discovered in the present studies. limited trials with 

f Buati.ky, C. 0. MARKKT PATnoi.OQY. U. S. Hur. Plfiiit Inte., Plant DIs. Rptr. 16: 38. 1931. 
(Minioosriiphed.l 
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different fruit varieties inoculated at various stages of luaturitv and 
with fruit held under different moisture and temperature conditions 
after inoculation yielded negative results. The moisture and tem- 
perature factors should be more fully investigated, however, since 
they appear to exert a major influence on the fungi in nature. 

Ordinarily, sprays applied before haiwest reduce the rot appearing 
in storage (f5, iS, 36). This fact suggests that infection of fruit 
may occur early but remain latent; or possibly the conidia do not 
germinate until late in the storage life of the fruit. Such infections 
may complicate results obtained with artificial inoculations, since 
mixed infections w’ould be possible. ^ A comparative study of the field 
performance of natural fruit infections by the two fungi has been 
impossible, for a laboratory means of certainly identifying the two 
remains unlaiown. The conidia produced by inoculating apple fruits 
with known cultures in some of these tests are illustrated in figure 3, 
A and J5. 

TAXONOMY OF THE FUNGI 

CONIDIAL STAGES OP ANTHRACNOSE AND PERENNIAL CANKER FUNGI 

The acervuli of these fungi are uniformly distributed over the sur- 
face of bark canlcers. At first they are subepidermal, then erumpent, 
and under favorable moisture conditions expose a creamy mass of 
conidia (fig. 9, A and D). The stromata are composed of numerous 
simple or branched, septate conidiophores (fig. 9, B and E) \vhich 
arise from elongated series of cells below and bear conidia at their tips. 
The structural features of the stromata! mass and the conidiophores 
appear to be identical for both organisms (fig. 9, 0 and F), 

A review of the conidial measurements published by several work- 
ers shows little fundamental difference. Conidia of Neofahraea mali- 
corticis were stated by Cordley (7) to measure 6/x by 24 ju; by Peck (34)) 
4ju by IS/x to 17ju; and by Lawrence (j§ 7), S.Sja to 5ju by 15jLtto20/i. 
The conidia of Oloeosporimn perennuns, according to Zeller and 
Childs (4^)) measure 4;u to 6^ by 12 m to 20 m. The apple anthracnose 
conidia have been considered to vary from curved to ^fiiooked,'' wdiile 
perennial canker conidia vary from straight to slightly curved. Al- 
though this has been found to be generally true, it has been pointed 
out pre^dously in this paper (p. 638 and fig. 3) that intermediate 
forms occur which are referable to either species on the basis of these 
characters. 

Examination of the conidia from various localities, on various hosts, 
in different seasons, have shown them to vary with different envii'on- 
mental conditions. In their typical form apple anthracnose conidia 
were found to be sickle- to U-shaped, comparatively sharp-pointed 
and tapered at the end of attachment to the conidiophores, and 
somewhat broadened below the apex. Typical perennial canker 
conidia were straight to slightly curved and evenly and abruptly 
tapered at each end without much variation in width. Measurements 
of anthracnose conidia under various conditions of development 
showed them to vary from 3m to 6m by 15m to 35m- measuring for 
length it was possible to find sufficient conidia typical in all respects 
except for curvature, so that special methods, as used by Blodgett (2) 
in measuring curved spores, were unnecessary. Perennial canker 
conidia under similar conditions averaged shorter but ranged from 3 m 


i® See footnote 6. 
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to by 12/i to 25yu. Coniclia of either species generally showed a 
spherical, hyaline spot near their centers, but might bear several 
guttules toward each end, be finely or coarsely granular, or contain 
one to several oil globules when older. The conidia often became 
once or twice septate upon germination. 

There is, then, a condition where conidia in their typical forms are 
quite distinct in size, shape, and degree of curvature. In other cases, 
and especially in the geographical regions where the diseases overlap 



FiciUKB 9. — Comparison of the perfect stages of Neofahraea malicorticis (/I, C) 
and Gloeospomim pere7innns (i>, Ey F): /land /), Accrvnli, X approximately 6.7; 
B and Ey conidia and conidiophores, X approximately 355; C and F, cross 
section of accrvnli. X approximately 67. 

in range, the conidia of both species often are of intermediate form, 
thus making identification from the conidial characters difficult or 
impossible. 

THE APOTHBCIAL STAGE OP NEOPABRAEA MALICORTICIS 

During the fall of 1935 there was opportunity to study Neofahraea 
malicorticis in its type locality, Corvallis, Oreg. Apothecia were 
found in abundance, at localities scattered from Corvallis to within 
a short distance of the Pacific Ocean. Conditions in the shore region 
appeared to be unfavorable for apothecial development. Moisture 
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seemed to be the greatest detemiiung factor, aiul contimioil humidity 
after rains was as necessary as periods of rainfall. The a.|)othocial 
tissues were rather fugitive and often diflicult to stiuly oven when 

fresh. .Ilf 

In typical form the ascocarps were lonnd to be Iron O.T) to 1 mm. 

in diameter and of about the sa.mc thickness. Those he<‘ame exposo<l 
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Figure 10. — Comparison of the perfect stages of Neofabraea malicoriicia {A, B, C) 
and Gloeosporium perennans {D, By F): A and/), Apothecia, X approximately 
6.7; B and E, asci, ascospores, and paraphyses. X approximately 355; (7 and 
F, cross section of apothecia. X about 67. 

at the surface of old conidial stromata as concave or later convex 
apothecia (fig. 10, A). Occasionally short stipes were present, 
especially under adverse conditions, but usually the apothecia were 
s^sile. The blackened remains of the conidial stroma often remained 
clin^g to the surface of the apothecium or formed a carbonaceous 
border around it. Asci could sometimes be found in old conidial 
^romata before the ascocarps pushed through the stroinatic mass. 
The fruiting body was waxy at maturity, grayish to flesh-colored or 
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rosy, but gradually deliquesced by an autolytic action into a dark- 
coloredj gelatinous, conglomerate mass. Fresh specimens darkened 
upon drying. The hypotheciimi was composed of thin-walled, 
loosely prrangod, colorless cells, appearing like a fine net of irregular 
mesh (fig, 10, C). They merged into smaller and usually more elon- 
gate<l faeries of (‘,ells to form a thin excipiilar layer that was often 
bordered by the epidei’inal cells of host tissue. 

Moasiiremonts of various collections from the Willamette Valley 
gave 5in average ascus measurement of 13.6ju by 102.7 ju. The asci 
were clavatc, inoperciilate, sometimes slightly broader above the 
middle, and short-pedicellate at the base. When proper conditions 
prevailed, the asci elongated, discharged their spores, and then de- 
generated autolytically. The asci matured progressively so that a 
new crop of spores was ready to be expelled at each period favorable 
to spore discharge. Numerous hyaline, simple or branched paraphyses 
were interspersed among the asci (fig. 10, B), They were generally 
enlarged at the apex to as much as Oju in diameler. The forms 
assumed were irregular and often bizarre. Their internal structure 
was finely granular. 

Typical ascosporcs were hyaline, unicellular, ellipsoid, and often 
had one side somewhat flattened. The contents of the spores were 
citlier coarsely granular or contained many tiny oil globules. Germ 
tubes pushed out from any point in the spore wall during germination. 
While gonorally disposed in a single series, the ascospores were often 
partly two-seriate or somewhat crowded when about to be discharged. 
Measurements of 373 ascosporcs gave an average width of 6.4yx and 
a longtli of 19.3m- degenerate state or under conditions unfavor- 
able to s]X)re expulsion, ascospores were commonly found to germinate 
witlun the ascus (fig. 10, B) and secondary coiiidia were often pro- 
duced from them as described by Jackson (j§4)- Under such unfavor- 
able comlitions, or with age, the ascospores frequently became one- to 
four-septate, and light amber or brownish in color. It w^as definitely 
estal)lisliod, howev(M’, that septate and colored spores are products of 
age or uiiravoral)Ie envirojunent and are not to be considered typical 
of the species. The (Mitirc ascus tissue became darker with age. 

From this restudy of the species in the type locality and from data 
givnm in detiiil later in the paper, tlie original description is amended 
jis follows: 

Neofabraea muHcorticis (C-ordhw) «)acksou, 1913, Oreg. Bion. Crop Pest and Hort. 
lipt. 191P 12: 17S-197. 

Svnouymv: (Uoeoiipuriu m, wulicoHicis Oordley, 1900. Bot. Gaz. 30: 57. Also: 

1900, Greg. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 60: 4-7; and 1900, 
Greg. State Bd. Hort. Bleu, lipt. 6: 405-409. 

Macrophoma cumfi$po7'a Peck, 1900, Torrey Bot. Club Bui. 57:21. 

Myxoavoriwm cimdsporvm (Pock) Sacc., 1907, Wash. Agr. Expt. 
'SUi. Bui. 83; 32-33. 

Pezicula malicorlieu (Jackson) Naiiiifeldt, 1932, Nova Acta R. Soc. 
Sci, Ilpsala., (4) 8: 91, 92. 

Cryptosporiopsis malicorticis (Cordley) Nannfeldt, 1932, Nova 
Acta R. vSoc. Sci. Upsala., (4) 8: 91. 

Apothocia sessile or occasionally short-stipitate, at first concave, later flat or 
convex, 0,5 to 1 imn. in diameter and about the same thickness, surrounded at 
the edge hy the blackened remains of enveloping layers, grayish to flesh-colored 
or rosy auVl waxy when frosb, bocoining darker upon drying or with age, and 
finally gelatinizing by autolysis; liypotheciuiu composed of thin-walled, loosely 
arranged, colorless, irregular cells that merge into smaller and usually more elon- 
gated series extending to form a thin cxcipular layer, often bordered by epidermal 
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cells of the host; asci clavate, inoperculate, usually slightly broader above the 
middle and short-pedicellate at the base, 10/* to 20/* by 75/* to 150/* (mean 13.6/* 
by 102.7/*) ; paraphyses grauulose, filiform, septate, simple or branched, irregu- 
larly enlarged up to‘6/* at the apex, hj’-aline; ascospores unicellular, ellipsoid, often 
somewhat flattened on one side, coarsely granular or finely guttulatc, hyaline or 
becoming amber or brownish with age, 5/* to 9/* by 12.5/* to 2G/* (mean 0.4/* by 
19.3/i, mode 6/* by 20/*), often becoming one- to four-septate upon gcrininatioji, 
one- or partly two-seriate. 

Acervuli formed in cankers the first season, at first subepidcu’inal, then orumpent, 
0.2 to 1 mm. in diameter, exposing a creamy mass of conidia borne oti simple or 
branched hyaline conidiophores; macroconidia unicellular, sometimes one-s(?ptate 
upon germination, sickle- to U-shaped, occasionally straight, coarsely granular to 
finely guttulate or with one to several oil globules at maturity, hyaline, 3/* to 6/* 
by 15/* to 35/*. 

Developing in the fall and winter on dead bark of Mains sylvestris Mill., M. 
rivularls Roemer, or Pyriis communis L., in cankers formed by the conidial stage, 
Gloeospori}im malicorticisj the previous season. 

Type locality : Corvallis, Oreg. 

DISCOVERY OF APOTHECIA. OF GLOEOSPORIUM PERENNANS 

During the course of studies with perennial canker in 1928 and 1929, 
J, S. Cooley, of this Division, observed an ascomycetoiis fung:us asso- 
ciated with the lesions of perennial apple cankers. ITo studied the 
essential features from the meager material he was able to collect and 
prepared illustrations. The detailed features weiT, very similar to 
those given for Neofabraea malicorticis, but he was inclined provision- 
ally to give the fungus the varietal name perennans}^^ The description 
and illustrations accompanying his data clearly indicate that he had 
discovered the apothecial stage but that his material had developed 
under adverse conditions or was overmature. 

A constant search by the writer was rewarded by finding apothecia 
resulting from artificial inoculations made on apple trees in 1932 with 
a known strain of Oloeosporium perennans. Apothecia were also dis- 
covered for the first time on pear trees in cankers resulting from arti- 
ficial inoculations. These apothecia appeared in the early winter of 
1935, at which time weather conditions were suitable for their forma- 
tion. ^ A further search that year yielded additional material from 
areas in which anthracnose cankers were absent. The following season 
proved to be moi’e suitable for apothecial formation at Hood River, 
Oreg-, and several collections of the material were made. Tlie ])roscnce 
of apothecia in cankers of known origin and the collection of material 
in areas known to be free from anthracnose made identificiition rela- 
tively certain. Identification was confirmed by the frequent presence 
of typical conidia in the same stromata. 

COMPARISON OF APOTHECIAL, STAGES 

A superficial examination revealed little difference between the 
apothecia of the two fungi (fig. 10, A and D). In their natural state 
apothecia of Neofabraea malicorticis were generally found at the center 
of cankered tissue or might be evenly distributed over the surface. 
Apothecia of the perennial canker fungus were most frequently found 
on the thin pellicles of bark being sloughed from the original aphis- 
injured and infested callus tissue common to this disease. In either 
case, since their forms and appearances resembled quite closely those 
of matured acervuli, they might easily be overlooked. A knowledge 

J- S* ascospohe sta<je op oloeosporium perennans zeller and guilds. [Unpnblishod 
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of the manlier in which natural infections occur and of the appearance 
of cankers in their various stages is most helpful in an evaluation of 
specific chara cters. 

The liirgest apothecial collection of Gloeosporium perennans was 
made near Mosicr, Oreg., from dead apple trees that had been up- 
rooted at least 2 years before. It was interesting to observe that 
ascocar])s often developed in this case directly on the wood from which 
bark (‘.ankers had sloughed and would hardfy have been suspecteci of 
being rehited to the perennial canker disease without the presence of 
adjacent intact ca,nkers. The ascocarj)s under this condition were 
more gregarious than usual, even becoming effuse, and more irregular 
in shape, several (occasionally coalescing to form an undulate liy- 
menium. Apothccia of G. perennans developing from artificial 
inoculations and those foriniug naturally on bark tissue corresponded 
in size and sliaj^e to those of Neofabraea malicoriicis. A comparison 
of the apothecial colcirs showed a tendency for translucent gray and 
flesh tints to predominate in those produced in perennial cankers in 
the di\y secti(ms ea-st of tlie mountain i*ange, while pinkish tints 
predominated in those from anthracnose cankers in the wetter Wil- 
lamette Valley. ^ Color difrer(>n(‘.es were not consistent and formed no 
basis for separating the organisms. In the latter region the apothecia 
remained fresh longer because of moisture conditions, while in the 
former th(\y wer<> foinul only during rainy periods and rapidly shrank 
into the stroma, ti(‘. ma,ss upon tlie cessation of the rain. Such differ- 
ences in. weather conditions might easily be responsible for slight 
variations in color. 

Comparative measuroments made from apothecia collected during 
sevei*al years a, re summarized in table 9, and the structural features are 
illustrated in figure 10. 


Table ^,—-]\Ienfiurcm<mts of apothecial material of Gloeosporium perennans and of 

Neof ahraea malicorti c is 


Oriffins .moiisurt'd anil (fluiructor 


,\poUu'ci!i, iliiinu'lnr 
Asi'.i: 


Olocoftporhm per en- 
dian ft 


Neofabraea mali- 
corticis 


. .nailimotors- 


1 0.5-1, 


0.5-1. 


Typical mo. 



Mena uvcrajiic 

Asctosporcs: 

NunibiaMni^iisurcd 

M\vpU'!il slzo 

.. - 
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Mcjin..- 

0- scpt.atc 
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raraphyw's at apox, iliiunoti^r. 


n.. 11.2X102 

fi . K.r>-i9.sxr)0-U2. 
M . 12.04X9.S.I 


i5xno. 

10-20X75-150. 

13.0X102.7. 


M- 

M 

-M- 

/*• 

l)orceiit- 

--.fio.-, 

...(io 




405 

0.2X19.8 

4.2-8.5X11.5-22,7 

5.7X17.5. 

0X17.7 

05.8 

0 . 0 - 

7.0 

20.0 

1.0 - 

.2 

tip to 7 


373. 

0X20. 

5-0X12,5-26. 

0X20. 

6.3X19.6. 

81.7. 

4,1. 

4.6. 

6 . 0 . 

.4. 

2 . 

Up to 0. 


1 Soniotiinos (loali'.sc.iiiK to form undulate hyiuciiin. 


Tho variation that juay occtir in ascospore measiirements made by 
difToront worker.?, fi'om different hosts, or during different seasons is 
shown iti table K). 
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Table 10. — Comparison of measurements of ascospores of Neofahraca malicorticis 
and Gloeosporium perennans 


Organism, worker, host,* and hjeality 

Ascospores 

measured 

Moan 

length 

Mean 

widtii 

Neofabraea •malicorticU: 

Number 

^ , 


All collections by the writer 


lU. a 

fi.a 

Willamette Valley, Orog 


19. 

0.4 

Hood River, Ores 

50 

21.. 5 

5.8 

J aekson’s description - - . 

(?) 

10-19 

5-7 

Oloeoapmum perennna'i. 

All collections hy the. writer 

dOf) 

17.7 

0.0 

Hood River, Oreg - - 

290 

17.0 

5.7 

Mosior, Oreg 

100 

17.0 

0.2 

Parkdale, Oreg 

50 

17.0 

,5.3 

Anion pear. Hood River, Oreg 


17. 1 

7.3 

Cooley’s moa.su rements 2 . 

f?) 

1.5.7 

5.3 


t Apple unless otherwise stated. 
2 See footnote U. 


An examination of tables 9 and 10 shows the close similarity between 
tlie ascogenoiis stages of Neofahraea malicorticis and Gloeosporium. 
perennans. Inasmuch as the apothecia developed under different 
conditions of moisture and during different seasons, such variations 
in measurements as are shown might be expected. A separation of 
these forms as species based wholly on morphological or physiological 
grounds appears unwarranted. Because of the practical aspects of 
disease control, however, it seems desirable to consider them as 
distinct species, for the diseases caused by them must be handled as 
distinct diseases in the orchard. ^ A further study of the factors 
influencing^ such characters as conidial curvature, origin of new strains, 
and conditions associated with their parasitic or saprophytic tendencies 
may eventually justify a closer combination. Cytological studies of 
these fungi might be very helpful in this respect. 

It seems advisable at the present time to retain the specific rank of 
the perennial canker fungus. The specific name perennans is here 
proposed for the apothecial stage of Gloeosporium perennans^ and the 
fungus is described as follow^sr 

Neofabraea perennans (Zeller and Childs') coxnb. nov, 

Svnonvmv; Gloeosporium perennans Zeller and Childs, 1925, Ores. Agr. Expt. 

Sta. Bui. 217. 

Differing from Neofahraea 7nalicorticis (Cordlev) Jackson in having slightly 
smaller asci and ascospores and in having mostly straight or slightly curved 
conidia. Asci 8.5ju to l9.Sfx by 50g to 142ac (mean 12.64/x by 98.1m): ascospores 
4.2m to 8.5m by 11.5m to 22.7m (mean 6 m by 17.7m, mode 5,7m by 17.5m); macro- 
con idia straight to slightly curved, occasionally strongly curved, 3m to Om hy 12 m 
to 25m. Developing in the fall and winter on dead bark or wood of Mains sylvesiris 
Mill, or Pyrus communis L. in cankers formed by the conidial stage, Gloeosporium 
perennans, the previous season. 

Type locality; Hood River, Oreg. 

A Neofahraea malicortici differt ascis et ascosporis paulnm minoribus et conidiis 
plerumque rectis vel leniter curvulis. Ascis ’8.5m-19.8m latis, 50m"142m longis; 
ascosporis 4.2m~8.5m latis, 11.5m~22.7m longis; macroconidiis rectis usque leniter 
curvulis, interdum valde curvatis, 3m-^m latis, 12m-25m longis. Autumno et hieme 
in cortice et ligno emortuo Mali sylvesiris et Ppri communis in cancris a statu 
conidico, Gloeosporio perennanti, in tempore pri ore formatis, Hood River, Oreg.^^ 

Under natural conditions the disease caused by this fungus is 
generally distinguished from apple anthracnose by its failure to be 


The writer is^indebted to Edith K. Cash, Division of Mycoloey and Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U, S, Department of Agriculture, for the Latin deseription. 
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con trolled by copper sprays and its habit of infecting injured bark 
tissue, especially galls produced by the woolly apple aphid and ruptured 
at low temperatures. Typical conidia may be distinguished by shape. 

The type specimen has been deposited in the herbarium of the 
Department of Botany, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg., and 
typical material in the mycological collections of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

SUMMARY 

Apple anthracnose, caused by Neofahraea malicorticiSj and peremiial 
canker, due to Gloeosporium pereyinans infections, are very closely 
related. Natural cankers are quite distinct, but the organisms could 
not be distinguished by means of morphological, physiological, or 
mycological studies. 

Anthracnose occurs mainly west of the Cascade Eange, and peren- 
nial canker east of that range. Both occur in certain overlapping 
districts, and here the causal fungi tend to be intermediate in type. 
Identification from the conidial characters is difficult under such 
conditions. 

The fungi infected the same host plants when artificially inoculated. 
Specific separation was impossible from the characters exhibited in 
laboratory cultural tests on various media. Strains of the same form 
showed considerable difference in reaction in laboratory cultures. 

Copper fungicides protect against anthracnose infections in the 
orchard but fail to affect i^erennial canker infections materially. On 
the other hand, the perennial canker fungus was inhibited to a greater 
degree than the anthracnose fungus when grown on media containing 
copper sulfate. 

Both fungi frequently produced sectors in culture. Conidia typical 
of the perennial canker fungus and also intermediate forms were pro- 
duced by inoculation of mutants derived from anthracnose cultures. 
These results suggest that the two fungi may have arisen from a 
single species by mutation. 

A distinction between apple rots produced from inocu^tions with 
the two fungi could not be made. Conidia produced by either fungus 
on apple fruits were of the perennial canker type. 

The apothecial stage of Gloeosporkvm perennwm is described and 
compared with Neifahraea malicoiiicu, A slight average difference 
in ascospore dimensions was found, but specimens that developed 
under favorable environmental conditions were indistinguishable from 
apothecia of the anthracnose fungus. The perennial canker fungus 
is retained as a distinct species because of its pathological differences 
and is named Neofahraea perenm,ans. 
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FURTHER STUDIES ON ROOT CHARACTERISTICS OF 
WINTER WHEAT IN RELATION TO WINTER INJURY ‘ 

By C. A. Lamb 

Associate in agronomy, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Previous stTidies on tlie roots of winter wheats have been reported,^ 
the object of which was to find some characteristics associated with 
ability to survive the winter season, especially where damage from 
heaving was an important consideration. The experiments, although 
rather extensive, were of a preliminary nature. The main kctors 
investigated were size of root, tensile strength, and stretching ability. 
Tests were run on the nine series given below. In all cases varieties 
were chosen from among those included in the Eastern Uniform 
Winterhardiness Nursery. 

(1) The H series — preliminary studies on eight varieties. 

(2) The S and 2S series — 15 varieties planted in the spring, and tests run at 
two stages of growth (the second set incomplete). The object was to provide 
growing conditions widely different from the H series. 

(3) The W and 2W series-fall and spring determinations on 15 varieties grown 
at Wooster, Ohio. 

(4) The C and 2C series — fall and spring determinations on the same 15 
varieties grown at Ithaca, N. Y. 

(5) The pot series — grown in the greenhouse at Cornell University. 

(6) The L series — b, very brief study of two varieties, each grown at four 
fertility levels. 

In a summary of the work, which extended over three seasons, the 
following statement was made: ® 

* * * the studies reported here indicate clearly that certain root measure- 

ments vary markedly with variety and with the resistance of the variety to cold 
and to heaving injury. Observations combined with the results of the experi- 
ments further indicate that no one characteristic of the roots alone is an entirely 
satisfactory measure of ability to resist heaving and that a number of attributes 
not studied as yet may have considerable significance in determining behavior. 

The present paper is devoted to the further study of this problem, 
and reports a number of experiments supplementing those already 
presented. 

Extensibility of roots was dropped from consideration, partly 
because tins characteristic seemed the least important in the develop- 
ment of an empirical technique, and partly because difficulty was 
encountered in obtaining reliable data. Emphasis was put on tensile 
strength as affording the most promising avenue of attack. Measure- 
ment of stele diameter was made in all the new series of experiments, 
since it was clear that the cortex played little or not part in root 
strength. 

1 Received for publication February 28, 1939. Contribution from the Department of Agronomy, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 Lamb, 0. A. tensile strength, extbnsibu itt, and other characteristics op wheat roots tn 
RELATION TO WINTER INJURY. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 568, 44 pp., Ulus. 1930. 

See p. 43 of reference cited in footnote 2. 
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Five series of experiments are reported here, all from plots grown at 
Wooster, Ohio, in the seasons 1935-36 and 1936-37. The principal 
points under consideration were: 

(1) Further study to hnd the season of the year at which samples should be 
taken and determinations made, 

(2) A critical consideration of tlie value of stele ineasiireinonts. 

(3) The influence of level of fertility at which the crop is grown. 

The teclmique of sampling and the details of methods were exactly 
as described in the earlier publication, except that data on extoT^sibility 
were omitted and those on stele diameter added. Witli good light, 
the outline of the stele was discernible under the low power of the 
microscope, and was measured with the micrometer eyepiece. Briefly, 
well-developed permanent roots were selected, diameter of the wliole 
root and vascular stele recorded, and the breaking tension determined 
with the special apparatus developed. 

Data tabulated or calculated for each individual i*oot were: (1) Di- 
ameter of root in millimeters; (2) diameter of stele in millimeters; (3) 
cross section of root in square millimeters; (4) cross section of stele in 
in square millimeters; (5) breaking tension in grams; (6) breaking ten- 
sion in grams per millimeter of root diameter; (7) breaking tension in 
grams per millimeter of stele diameter; (8) breaking tension in grams 
per square millimeter of root cross section; (9) breaking tension in 
grams per square millimeter of stele cross section and (10) thickness of 
cortex. 

Means with standard errors for each of these, and correlations be- 
tween breaking tension and each of the root measurements w'erc 
calculated. 

PRESENTATION OP DATA 

Six varieties of wheat {Triticum aestiviim X.) were chosen for plant- 
ing in the fall of 1935. Minhardi, Fulhio, and Gladden were included 
to provide a wide range of root size and strength, together with Thorne, 
Baldrock, and Purdue No. 1, three new and promising sorts developed 
in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, respectively. One series of deter- 
minations was run on these in the fall (3W series) and a. second in the 
early spring (4W series). The results are given in table L 
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Table 1. — Root^ Bide, and cortex measurenienis, and hreakingdension data from 6 
varieties of wheal in fall and spring studies 

[/?=200 in all cases] 


riitiracterisl.ic 

tfi 

.Si 

rji 

]\rinhardi 

Fulhio 

Gladden 

Tliorno 

Bald rock 

Purdue 

No.l 

DiaTnetei* of root 

fSW 

0. 545^:0. 004 

0.629±0.005 

0. 6;k5d=0. 006 

0. 653±0. 005 

0. 634=fcO. 005 

0. OOTiO. 005 

inillimotors*. 

1 4W 

().417±U. 0(14 

0. 609=fc0. 006 

0.629±0.005 

0. 506=fc0. 005 

0. 498=hO. 004 

0.468±0.004 

Diameter of stele,, .do 

3W 

0. 408±l). 004 

0.482±0.005 

0. 492±0. 005 

0. 487±0. (X)5 

0. 467=k0. 003 

0. 451=fc0. 004 

Cross section of root. 

f 3W 

1 4W 

0. 237±0. 004 

0. 313±0. 005 

0. 320±0. 006 

0. 338db0. 006 

0. 315±0. 005 

0, 290=h0. 005 

sciuare millimeters- 

0. 140±0. 003 

0.210=b0.004 

0. 223d=0. 004 

9. 207=1=0. 004 

0. 200=fc0. 003 

U. 177±0. 003 

Cross section of stele 







.Square millimeters 

3W 

0. 136±0. 002 

0. 189dr0.004 

0. 197d=0.004 

0. 193=h0. 004 

0. 170±t). 003 

0. 165:1:0. 003 

Breaking tension. grams. 

f 3W 

240. S±4. 74 

396. 2±8. 13 

4.38. 8d=6. 93 

394. 5±7. 25 

460. S+7. 88 

323. 5=b 5. 90 

t 4W 

234. 0±4. 03 

417.8d=6.26 

492. 0d=6. 12 

422. 5±6. 12 

486. 3d=6. 68 

344. 3d= 4.53 

Breaking tension: 

Per millimeter of 





root diameter 

grams.. 
Per millimeter of 

3W 

439. 6± 8. 1 

627.0±n.5 

690. .‘izblO. 6 

597. 3=h 9. 4 

722. 5=1=10. 5 

535. 0d=8. 91 

4W 

5G7. OilO. 2 

826. 8=tl4. 1 

039. 5rfcl4. 0 

832. 8± 12. 7 

980. 0=1=13. 7 

732. 8=b9. 30 

stele diameter 








grams.. 

3W 

593±10.4 

8l6=bl4.3 

891. 0±14. 3 

803, 3=fcl2. 2 

979.8=1=14.1 

715. Odbll. 7 

Per square millii neter 
of root cross section 
grams . . 
l*er square milli- 
meter of stele cross 


1.040±20 

1, 289±26 

1, 422i28 

1, 185=b20 

1, 474=1=22 

1, U5=b21 

( 4W 

1,768±40 

2, J29±47 

2. 294±37 

2, 128=1=42 

2, 535=t46 

2. 018d=35 








section grams.. 

3W 

1, 888±39 

2, 173db41 

2, 350±4y 

2, 136=b42 

2, 690=1=46 

2, 039±:42 

Thickness of cortex 





millimeters . 
Correlations: 

3\V 

0. 073±0. 001 

0. 075d:0. 001 

1 

o 

o 

0. 084d=0. 001 

0.084=1=0.001 

0. 078i:0.001 

Breaking tension 

/3W 

+0. 351 

+0.439 

+0. 283 

+0. 565 

+0. 550 

+0. 366 

and root diameter 

\4W 

+0.112 

+0.022 

+0. 104 

+0. 189 

+0. 259 

+0. 394 

Breaking tension 





stele diameter ... _ 

3W 

+0. 370 

+(K482 

+0. 277 

+0. 570 

+0. 717 

+0.400 

Breaking tension 

f3W 

+0.310 

+0.416 

+0. 2S3 

+0. 567 

+0.531 

+0. 361 

root cross section .. 

1 4W 

+0. 089 

+0.039 

+0.091 

+0. 143 

+0. 247 

+0.378 

Breaking tension 
and stole cross sec- 



tion.. . 

3W 

+0. 364 

+0.479 

+0.274 

+0. 552 

+0. 509 

+0. 402 


1 3W=fall; 4W=spnng. 

r>0. 138 significant (P<O.Or)); r>0.181 highly significant (P.<O.Ol). 


At the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station in 1928, a 3-year 
rotation of wheat, oats, and corn was set up at four fertility levels to 
levels to study the effect of soil productivity on different varieties of 
these crops. The results have been published elsewhere.'^ In the 
fall of 1935, eight varieties of wheat were grown on these plots. One 
1 ‘e-plication was chosen, and samples were taken in the early wdnter 
from each variety at each fertility level for root studies. Data are 
presented in table 2. 

Information was wanted on a number of new lines, and a special 
j)lanting, which included 25 strains and varieties, w’as made in the 
fall of 1936. These were planted with the hand drill in the wheat 
nursery at 7-inch spacing (5W series). Ten of these varieties 
were repeated, and the seeds dropped by hand approximately three- 
fourth of an inch apart (6W series) to see whether greater uniformity 
of plants and a consequent reduction in variability might be obtained 
if seed were space-planted in the row. Data for these two series are 
given in table 3. 

< Strinofifad, G. H., and Salter. Robert M. differential response of corn varieties to fer- 
TII.ITY T.EVBLS AND TO SEASONS. Jour. Agr. Research 49: 991-1000, illus. 1934. 

Lamb, C. A., and Salter, Robert M. response op wheat varieties to different fertility levels. 
Jour. Agr. Hosoarch 53; 129-143, illus. 1936. 

and Salter, Robert M. response of oat varieties to different fertility levels. Jour. 

Agr. Research 56: 785-793, illus. 1937. 



TABJM.2.—Root and stele vieastire 7 nenis and hreakmg-iension data for eight varieties of winter wheat grown at four fertiliiy levels (;?L series) 

[n= 100 in all cases! 
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grams. _ 

Per millimeter of stele diameter 

grams. - 

Per square millimeter of root cross 

section ffram.s-_ 

Per square millimeter of stelo cross 

section grams.. 

q'’hiekness of cortex mniimeters. . 

Correlations: 

Breaking tension and root diameier. 

Breaking tension and side diameter 

Breaking tension and root cro.ss .sec- 
tion. 

Breaking tension and stele ero.s.s 
section. 
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DISCUSSION OF DATA 

FALL VERSUS SPRING SERIES 

One of the main reasons for the 3W and 4W series was to obtain 
further dtita, on the comparative values of fall and spring determina- 
tions on wheat varieties grown in the field. Mild weather with fre- 
quent showers during the fall of 1935 provided excellent growing 
conditions until near the end of November. In spite of somewhat 
late sowing (October 7), the plants entered the wmiter in good condi- 
tion. The 3W series was run in December and the 4:W series on 
samples from the same plots taken in March iust as spring: growth 
W'as starting. 

In the 4 W series it was not possible to measure the stele diameter 
with any degree of accuracy beeause of the confusion arising from the 
irregular collapse of the cortical tissue and the consequent inter- 
ference with a. clear demarcation of the stele outline. A comparison 
of the total diameter of the root in the 4W series with the stele diameter 
in the 3 W series shows that the cortex was largely destroyed during 
the winter. Stole measurements on the 4W series w^ere, therefore, 
discarded as unreliable. 

The winter of 1935-36 was unusually severe, and both cold and 
hcayitig hijury were apparent in the regular wiieat nursery. The 
varieties included in this test, however, were not severely injured. 
Minhardi clearly showT-d the most damage from heaving. "Compari- 
son with, data from earlier scries is not easy, since no stele measure- 
ments had becTi made. However, the total root cross section in fall 
and in spring is available for four varieties in two seasons. The 
spring cross section in percentage of that found in the fall is given in 
table 4. 


Table 4.~ 


-Cross-Beclwnal area of roots in spring in percentage of that in the fall 
for 4 winter wheats in 2 seasons 


W uml 2W ... 


»Scri(‘s 

Season 

Variety 

Minhardi 

Fulhio 

Gladden 

Purdue 

No.l 


1934- 35 ' 

1935- 36 i 

Percent 

61.4 

59.1 

Percent 
84.4 
07.1 i 

Percent 

83.7 

09.7 

Percent 

75.1 

01.0 




With tlio c.xceptioii of Minhardi, the cortical tissue was retained to 
a. tmich gi'cator degree in 1934-35 than in 1935-36 . Minhardi, because 
of its smaller and weaker growth, is inore liable to damage, and prob- 
ably nearly all the cortex was lost in both seasons. For Fulbio and 
Gladden the decrease in root cross-sectional area was roughly 15 
percent from fall to spring in 1934-35, and over 30 percent in 1935-36. 
Purdue No. 1 showed approximately 10 percent greater decreases in 
both seasons. 

Because the cortex is subject to tliis considerable and variable 
injury during the winter, measurements of root diameter are much 
bettor made in the fall. Furthermore, when the cortical tissue 
collapses it makes accurate measurement of the stele almost impossible 
by the method used. 
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One advantage to be gained by using samples taken in the spring 
would be a possibly greater range of values for tlie varieties <lue to 
differential injury in the winter. Tlioro ai*o, nnfoi’tunately, dismb 
vantages wbioli more tluvn offset the gaiii. ^ It would tx'. desirable to 
take plants from the field after danger of furtlua* injuiy is past, and 
yet before the growth has <lefinitely stai‘ted. Apparcaitly, however, 
different varieties do not all start growth at the same time, and, 
furthermoi'e, conditiotis cansing injury may oecuir aftni' growth lias 
started. The time interval that elapses while a. series is ruii he(X)m(\s 
a serious factor, and oven if this were rednced to a. minimum by 
storing at temperatures near freeznig, the varietal differences would 
still introduce considerable error. An example of liow serious this 
may be is seen by a study of data for breaking tension in the 3W and 
4W series given in table 1. In table 5, the dilferences between the 
fall and spring strength of roots are given. 


Table 5. — Difference m breaking tension of roofs of whiirr wheal imrielies in fall 

and in spring 

[Dahl froni 3W and -IW si‘ru\sl 



Breaking ten- 



sitm Cgranis) 


Variety 

in- 


Dittereiice i 


Pall 

Spring 


Miahanli 

240.8 ' 

234.0 

-0.8=fc fi.22 

Fulliio- 

390. 2 ! 

417.8 

+21.0d=10.2« 

Gladden 

43S.S 

492. 0 

+53. 2+ 9. 25 


Variety 


Thorne , . 

Bahlrock . . 
eurduc No. I 


BnaikitiK t<‘n- 
sion (urams) 
in- 


nilVeri'iice 


Fall 


vSprinii 


m. n 

4(10. « 

r» 


422. r» ^-28. 0± 0. 49 
4S0.H -|-2r).f)=bl0.»« 
;M4.:t +20.Ktb 7,44 


1 Spring breaking tension minus fall breaking tension. 


With the exception of Minhardi, all these diff*erences are significant, 
and, with the further exception of Fulhio, approach closely or excee<l 
the 1 percent point. Apparently, Minhardi actually suffered injury 
and, in addition, was probably slow in resuming growth. ^ The large 
increase in strength for Glad<len seems most logi<ail!y explaincMl on the 
assumption that this variety resumed growth earlier or grew mori^ 
rapidly than the others. The remaining four varieties were very 
similar in their behavior. 

Probably during the course of the winter, assuniing no jieriods when, 
active growth is resumed, there is a decrease in root strength, varying 
with variety and with conditions. When growth comnieucovs again, 
this loss is made up, and with further development, the roots continue 
to increase in tensik strength for some time. Varieties differ in the 
time and rate at which growth is resumed in the wspring, and this is 
reflected in tensile strength of the roots. Data publisheil in the previ- 
ous paper support this assumption. 

Even in tiie fall, determinations are subject to some error wlien 
samples are taken oyer a period of time. The 5W and 6W data (table 
^ are a case in point. These rather extensive series were started 
December 11; the 5W was run first and was completed on January 9. 
The 6W followed and was completed January 18. By December 11 
growm had probably stopped, but during mild weather late in the 
month and early in January, certain lines, notably the named varieties 
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origiuatnig iii Ohio and the best adapted selections, made some 
farther growth. 

Other factors, however, enter the picture, and there are differences 
between, tliese two series whicli cannot bo ascribed to the time factor 
alone. Variability of soil may liave been responsible for some of these 
differences, but the plots were wdthin 100 feet and the soil was ap- 
parently uniform. The hand-spaced seed must have been sown deeper 
than the other, as it was a day or two later coming up. This was un- 
fortunate, as wet weather had delayed planting, and it was October 5 
when this seed went into the ground. Before the end of the month 
moderately severe frosts had occurred, and the growth w^as probably 
very slow afterward. Consequently, active growth stopped just about 
the time the secondary roots were becoming well established, and the 
disadvantage of the 6VV series is reflected in lower tensile strength for 
some varieties. 

Since in neither seiies was the seed planted very deeply, the second- 
ary or permaiient roots arose at a point veiy close to the seed, and, 
therefore, close to the primary roots. In the 6W series it is certain 
that some priinary roots were selected. These do not show the varietal 
differences evident in secondary roots, as was clearly shown in the S 
aTul 2S series. Characteristics of the prinxary roots are different; the 
stele is srnaller and the cortex thicker. Their inclusion has been a 
serious disturbing factor, and this, combined with the fact that the 
permanent roots lunl not reached a stage of development sufficiently 
advanced for best differentiation between varieties, greatly reduces the 
value of the results. The object in including the 6W series, as previ- 
ously nxeiitioned, was to sec whether spade planting might not reduce 
variability. Because of the disturbing factors just mentioned, the 
data are useless for the purpose, but are included here as illustrating 
the difficulties that may arise in using field-grown material for tests. 

^ When all the data arc considered, it may be concluded that the best 
time to take samples from the field is late fall, as soon as possible after 
active growth has stopped. 

VASCULAR STELE MEASUREMENTS 

The earlier work had showu that the cortex was almost certainly not 
a factor in either extensibility or strength of the root. This being so, 
diameter or (*.ro>ss section of the vascular stele should be a better meas- 
ure of root size than tlie corresponding data on the whole root. In 
the 8W, fiW, ()W, and 2L series, both measurements were made, and 
the data, have been presented in tables 1, 2, and 3. The stele diameter 
was vsomewhat more difficult to measure, but with a fairly strong light 
the outline was reasonably clear, provided the collapse of cortical tissue 
had not been too serious. 

The coefficient of variability shows the stele measurements to be 
slightly more variable than whole-root measurements. This is due, 
however, to the smaller means rather than to greater range. Thickness 
of cortex had no correlation with stele diameter, and the range of 
stele diameters was nearly as great as that of root diameters. These 
relationships all suggest the stele as the better measure of root size to 
associate witli breaking strength. 
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The tensile strength of roots varies considerably. Besides size, 
others factors influence the breaking tension. The earlier studies ^ 
showed: 

When permanent roots start, they grow very ra])i(lly and an^ cliaract(^riz(ul hy 
large diameter except very near the growing tip. (Huinges that take pUu•c^ later arc 
concerned with lignification of the vaHcular tissue and cndod(‘rnus. "Plu' extent to 
which this thickening procee.ds is determined by the length of time the phuit eon- 
tiniies to grow, and during this time little or no chung<^ in dianuder takes place, 
except possibiy a reduction due to collapse of cortical tissue^* 

Obviously the relationsliip between size and strength cannot bo 
very close under these circiunstances. Still, il there is Ji correlation, 
even of small magnitude, it would be of service in indicating the value 
of the different size measurements. To this end, breaking tension 
has been recorded directly, and in addition calculated in grams per 
millimeter of root and stele diameter, and in grains per square mil- 
limeter of root and stele cross section. Correlations between breaking 
tension and each of the four root measurements were also cahuilated. 
All these data are given in the tables. 

The coefficient of variability offers a satisfactory means of com- 
paring the different methods of calculating b!‘eaking tension. In 
table 6 these coefficients are given for the 3W series. This series was 
selected because it undoubtedly provides the most reliable data. 
No marked improvement was obtained when the simple breaking 
tension was corrected to any of the root nuuisuremcnts. Stele 
diameter gave the best results, and stele cross section the worst. 
This is disturbing because the cross section theoretically is the more 
logically associated with strength. However, a study of figure 1 
throws some light on the situation. 


Table 6. — Coefficients of variability fo7' certain of the data on the SW series presented 

in table 1 


Charactcilsiie 

Min- 

hardi 

Pulhio 

GltKl- 

den 

Thorne 

Bald- 

rock 

Purdue 
No. 1 

Aver- 

Breaking tension.. 

gm. 

27. S 

22. 4 

22.3 

20. 0 

24. 2 

25. 8 

24.8 

Breaking tension* 









Per millimoter of root diameter- 

--.do.,. 

2f». i) 

25. 8 

21.8 

22. 3 

2{). 0 

23. 0 

23. 3 

Per millimeter of stole Uiaineter. 

...do.... 

24.7 

24.8 

22. 0 

21.4, 

2(1. 3 

23. 2 

22.8 

Per square millimeter of root cross sec- 








tion 

...do 1 

20.5 

27.5 

27. 4 

23. 5 

21.2 

20. 1 

25. 4 

Per square millimeter of stele cross sec- 








tion 

...do 

28.9 

20.0 

29. 8 

28. 1 

23.9 

29.1 

27.7 


This graph is constructed of dots representing the actual rec-orded 
diameter, and the calculated cross-sectional area for all the (‘lasses 
into which the root measurements fell. Deviations of tliese dots from 
a smooth curve are due to errors introduced because of the size of tlie 
unit of measurement and more refined measxirements were felt to be 
impracticable because of the extra time that would be required, and 
because error is undoubtedly introduced by tlie assumption that root 
and stele are both true cylinders. There is no object in refining 
measurements to the point where these errors become relatively large. 
From a study of the figure it is also to be noted that for the stele, 
u^g the cross section reduces the range of values considerably, and 
while the m ean is also smaller, the reduction is not proportional. 

» See p. 31 of reference cited in footnote 2. 
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It IS turther evident from figure 1 that witliin the range of values 
encountered for stele diameter, and even for root diameter, the area 
plotted against the diameter gives a curve that does not deviate 
appreciably ti'orn a straigiit line, and, therefore, that using diameter 
introduces but little error, even though the true relationship mav be 
linear with area rather than diameter. 

Considering the correlations, much the same argument applies. 
wStele diameter gave the best values and was probably superior to stele 
cross section. At least there is oveiy indication that it is fullv as 
satisfactory. The r values were lower in the latter case because there 
was not a reduction in standard deviation proportional to the reduc- 
tion in range. 



Fujxjuk 1.*— delation between diameter (measured to nearest 0.016 mm. and 
recorded to the nearest 0.01 mm.) and cross section of roots (calculated to the 
0.01 mm.*), and the range within Avhich approximately 95 percent of the 
3W series determinations (table 1) fell. 

It has already been pointed out that growth conditions were not so 
good for the 5W and 6W series, and the results in general were more 
erratic. This was particularly true of the correlations presented in 
table 3. A study of scattergrams indicated that often one or a very 
few roots in the group of 100 would have large divergence from the 
mean, and would contribute a large proportion of the (2) dx-dy), or 
would reduce this total markedly. ^ In several cases this gave abnormal 
T values, and the apparent inconsistencies can be discounted for this 
reason. The inadvertent inclusion of primary roots for some varieties 
was another disturbing factor. 

As a whole, the data bear out the original premise that the stele is 
the best measure of root size to use. Stele diameter is more practical 
than stele cross section because of the difficulties involved in making 
sufficiently precise measurements to obtain accurate areas, and no 
serious errors are introduced by using it. 
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INFLUENCE OP FERTILITY LEVEL 

If a test for resistance to heaving is to have any significance, it must 
rank varieties for a wide range of environment. _ No two seasons or 
fields are alike, and each presents its own s[)cciiic sot of conditions. 
The earlier series indicated that varieties fell in essentially the same 
order in several seasons. The W, 4W, 5W, and fiW series give further 
evidence that the varietal ditferences arc consistent from 1 year to 
another. All these tests, however, were conducted on soil in a highly 
productive state. The levels of fertility rotation afforded an oppor- 
tunity to study the effect of a range of soil ])roductivencss on_ root 
characteristics.' A very brief series (L series) was run on two varieties 
from tliis rotation in 1934-35, and indicated that there might be 
irregularities. Coiise 9 uently, the 2L series was undertaken to see 
whether or not complication's were to be anticipated from this source. 
Data are presented in table 2. 

With but few exceptions, the. results are consistent. As fertility 
level is raised, the roots become larger and strongei’. Incrcaseil size is 
evident in stele as well as in whole root. However, Minhardi is 
distinctly out of line in breaking tension at the A (low) level. Devid- 
opment of the plants was very j)oor and secondary roots very young; 
in fact, in many cases they had not yet aj>peare<]. A considerable 
proportion of the roots used were seedling or primaiy roots, and Ibis 
was obviously a serious disrupting factor. If this A-lovel figure is 
disregarded, the remaining data are reasonably consistent with those 
for the other varieties. 

Even when well-adapted varieties of wheat are grown, farmcjs in 
Ohio still suffer losses from heaving. The severity of the loss depends 
in part on whether or not the soil lies wet in early spring, but tlie start 
that the plants have had in the fall is also very important. Since on 
these levels-of -fertility plots every thing_ was sown on 1 day, the great 
difference that fertility level can make is clearly eyident. The mean 
breaking tension for seven varieties (Minhardi omitted) was as 


At the A level (no fertilizer) 271. 5 

At the B level (I increment of fertilizer) . 319. 0 

At the C level (2 incremontw of fertilizer) - - 3(>1. 7 

At the D level (4 increments of fertilizer) ;I20. 5 


This is a wide range of values, and rejiresents real (lifleroiu^es in 
ability to withstand certain types of winter injury. It ein])hasizcs the 
importance of giving wheat a good start in the fall. Yields on i) 0 ()rly 
fertilized fields are undoubtedly reduced more by winter injury than 
are those on more productive soils. Table 7 gives tbc mean yields of 


Table 7. — Mean grain yields of varieties of winter wheat at four fertility levels In 

6 seasons 




Average yieltl per acre for 1 1 vuricUes 


A V(‘rav,e 
for 8 


192S-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

A verage 

vtiriel.ii-s, 

1936-36 

A 

Bushels 

15.3 

Bushels 

7,6 

Bushels 

27.9 

Bushels 

19.6 

Bushels 

6.3 

Bushels 

15,3 

Buahds 

6. 3 

B 

20.8 

16.8 

43.3 I 

32.6 

23.3 

27,3 

26. 3 
33. 6 

C 

26.3 

27,7 

64.3 

37.6 

32. 6 

36.7 

D 

27.4 

39.1 

66.1 

33.2 

87.7 

38.7 

42.2 


1 See footnote, table 2. 
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the fertility-level plots for several seasons. It is obvious that the 
injury varies from 1 year to another, although in no case was any 
appreciable number of plants actually killed. It is not necessary, 
however, for plants to be killed in order that yields may be affectecL 

Apparently there is no reason to anticipate serious error in applying 
results from a test of root size and strength to a rather wide range of 
fertility conditions. Injury is greater at the lower levels, but the rank 
of varieties is not seriously changed. The series show that soil pro- 
ductiveness can be a very potent factor in fall development of roots. 
The benefits of fertilizer applications made at planting time include 
insurance against losses from winter injury. 

SUMMARY 

This paper presents data from five series of root studies, supple- 
menting results already published. The priiicipal points investigated 
were: (1) The time of year at which determinations can be made to 
best advantage on field-grown material, (2) the value of vascular stele 
measurements, and (3} the influence of fertility level on results. 

Late fall was found to be the most satisfactory time to make studies. 
One advantage is that plants do not change so much over the period 
of time necessary to run the experiments. A second important point 
is that vascular stele measurements are much more simply and accu- 
rately made in late fall since the cortical tissue has not then collapsed 
seriously. 

Stele diameter was found to be a better measure of root size with 
which to associate breaking tension than diameter or cross-sectional 
area of the whole root. Although cross section of stele is theoretically 
the best value to use, it did not give as good results as diameter. This 
was probably due to the fact that it is not practicable to take data 
with sufficient precision to give really accurate areas. No serious 
error is inti'oduced by using diameter, however, because over the 
range in wliich the values of these determinations fall, the relationship 
between diameter and area is essentially linear. 

A wide range of fertility level does not appreciably alter the rank 
of varieties, although it has a marked efTect on both size and strength 
of roots. 




OCCURRENCE AND LONGEVITY OF ASCOCHYTA PISI 
IN SEEDS OF HAIRY VETCH ^ 

By WiLLABD Crosier 

Associate in research ^ Division of Seed Investigations, New York State Agricidtural 

Experiment Station 2 

INTRODUCTION 

Partial to complete defoliation of plants of certain Vida spp. is 
caused by Ascochyta pisi Lib.^ Since the disease often is initiated by 
spores arising from seed-borne mycelium the fungus content of any 
seed stock materiall ;7 affects its planting value. The association of 
A. pisi with seeds of hairy vetch, although not recognized by Orton 
has been mentioned previously by Sprague (11), An Ascochyta 
has been described on pods of hairy vetch (Vida villosa Roth.) or of 
other Vida spp. (S, IS), but specific information regarding seed infec- 
tion is almost entirely wanting. According to Allescher (1 , p, 668) and 
Saccardo {10, p, 303) a fungus designated as Ascochyta vidae Lib. was 
recognized in Europe as a caulicolous pathogen of vetch but was not 
mentioned as being seed borne. Another species {A, vidcola Sacc.) 
was described from both leaves and pods (10, y. SOS) of Vida sepiwn 
L., while A. pisi was not listed as a pathogen of any species of Vida. 

Sprague (if ) isolated Ascochyta pisi from 9-year-old seed of Vida 
faba L. ; but while he stated that the fungus is associated with seeds of 
Vida spp., he apparently secured no isolants from this source. Rath- 
schlag (9), in studying the degree of specialization of A. pisi from 
V. faba, was not concerned with the occurrence of the fungus in this 
or other species oi Vida. 

Wolf { 14 ) definitely proved that Protocoronospora nigricans Atk, 
and Edg. infects seeds of hairy vetch but failed to report the occurrence 
of Ascochyta pisi. Apparently he confined his studies to a few selected 
seed stocks since A. pisi is common in vetch seed produced in the 
Southern States. McKee and Schoth (7) in discussing the fungus 
diseases of vetch, omitted any reference to seed infections. 

Since the presence of Ascochyta pisi in seeds of vetches is a little- 
known or recogiiizcd phenomenon and the extent and nature have 
been .mentioned only briefly (3), a few data from observations and 
experiments of the past 5 years are presented in this paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL MATERIALS AND METHODS 

No attempt was made in this study to secure seed stocks of hairy 
vetch from severely diseased plantings. With a few exceptions all of 
the samples wTro secured from commercial offerings or from imnorted 


1 Received for publication Maroli 6, 1939. Journal Paper No. 321, of the New York (Geneva) Agricultural 

Experiment Station. ^ , 

2 Prof. W.O. (Hoyer suggested this problem and outlined the initial studies. Thanks are duo to the oflicial 
seed laboratoriGvS, importers, wholesalers, and retailers of forage seeds, and especially to Boland McKee, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, for supplying the seed stocks. 

3 The binomial, ^scoc/t2/fapi«iLib.,ratherthan.<4«cocMflspp. has been used throughout the paper. While 
the specific identity of each isolation obtained in the present study was not positively determined, the size 
of the pycnospores indicated that either A. pisi as delimited by Jones (5), or the imperfect stage of Myco- 
sphaerella pinodes (Berk, and Blox.) Stone, or both were the only species encountered. Many isolations 
were grown at various temperatures on natural and artificial substrates. Since a perfect stage was never 
observed it was assumed that only A. pisi was associated with seeds of Vicia villosa. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 696. 
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seed stoclis intended for commoi'cial (listributiou. Mclvoc? drew 
subsamples from import lots originating in several European countries. 
Tbe official seed laboratories of Arkansas, Maryland, New York, and 
Virginia supplied inspectors’ collections and pacdvets submitted i)y 
wholesalers. The origin of many seed-stocks could not be d<'.t{irniijie(l, 
and a number of samples represented blended bulks. In order tha.(. all 
sections of the United States would bo repres('.nt(«l, fora.g<’i scaal 
growers and wholesalers in sevor’al Houthern ami Pacilie C’oa.st Stat cvs 
were requested to submit available stocks. 

Kepresentative pods wore harvested from a. few self-sown j)a.tc.b(>s 
and commercial plantings of hairy vetch in the vicinity of Oenovii, 
N. Y. A grower near Syracuse, N. Y., supplied tailings fronx bis ] 935 
crop. 



Ftoueb l.—Ascochyta pM originating from surfaco-sterilizod seeds of ricio villima: 
JNoT^al seeds from a commercial seed stock; shriveled seeds from severely 
iniected pods. 


The samples were stored in a heated laboratory hi (heir original 
contamera. _ They were not fumigated or (jhomically treated in any 
manner for msect or fungus elimination. A few of the seed lots froi'u 
Virgnua, however, had been fumigated prior to shipment to G(>u(‘,va. 

tm s T *20^ 50*^20°^^^ C wore Jiold at tiunpera- 

Ascochyta pm vegetates sparsely and fruits tardily wJien vetch 
seeds are gorminiited on noimutrient substrates used iri seed labora- 
- or spore production comparable to tliat 

from infected peas has been observed only rarely, 
suriace-ste^zed seeds in agar plates have made possible 

Asco(j%to pisi, since the 
funps vegetates and fruits abundantly (figs. 1 mA 2). In routine 
testmg a mecharacally counted lot of 50 keds was surface-sterilized, 

Z^f a flamed spatula, and spaced Si a 

flamed transfer needle or bv agitation. i « 

Chlonde of lime prepare'd according to Wilson’s directions (IS) or 

fo^ScSeSSi^®^ f ® flypochlorite was common{v used 

^ chlorination penod of 30 to 45 minutes 
with solutions contammg 1.5 to 2.0 percent of available chlorine con- 
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trolled external fungi with a minimum of seed injury. A brief soak 
in a 0.1 -percent solution of mercuric chloride eliminated surface-borne 
organisms but apparently inhibited growth of the internal fungi. 
Certain volatile mercury dusts were superior to chlorine as surface 

disinfectants, and their use 
expedited handling of the 
' samples. 




RESULTS 

ASCOCHYTA PISI IN IMPORTED 
LOTS OF HAIRY VETCH SEEDS 

In 1933 McKee submit- 
ted a group of 291 sub- 
samples of imported vetch 
seed for fungus determi- 
nations. The seed stocks 
were grown in, or exported 
from, several European 
countries during 1929, 
1930, 1931, and 1932. At 
least 900 seeds from each 
sample were grown on 
agar plates during 1934. 
Only 1 of the 181 seed 
stocks imported from 10 
countries during 1929 and 
1930 was shown to contain 
Ascochyta pisi. As shown 
in table 1, 3 countries were 
the principal exporters to the United States in 1931 and 1932. The 
presence of A. pisi was demonstrated in seed from only these coun- 
tries, and from a fourth countiy from which seed was imported in 
1932 onlj^. 

Seed of the 1933 crop from Hungary received at Geneva in March 
1934 produced fungus colonies in October 1934 while seed from 
Lithuania did not. 




FroTTRB 2. — Pycnidia and exuded pycuospores of 
Ascochyta pisi on seeds of Vida villosa, X 3. 


Table 1. Ascochyta pisi in seeds of Vida villosa imported from several European 

countries 


Origin of shipunnit 

Entries of 1931 j 

lilntrios of 1932 

Samples 

received 

Sunii.>les infected 

Smiiples 

received 

Samples infected 

January 

1934 

October 

1934 

January 

1934 

October 

1934 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Czcchoslovakui 

l 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Germany 

19 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

Hungary 

32 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Latvia — 

H 

4 1 

0 

10 

7 

5 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

0 

a 

1 

0 

Sweden 

H 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

All others..., 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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ASCOCHYTA PISI IN COMMERCIAL SEED STOCKS 

The results obtained from growing surface-sterilized seeds received 
from official laboratories, wholesalers, and other agencies arc sum- 
marized in table 2. The origin of many seed stocks was unknown. 
Several were mixtures of imported lots, and others wore compounded 
from imported and domestic lots. This is especially applicable to tl»e 
New York samples, as it was definitely known that many of them 
were imported, and in 1936 at least 18 were labeled as being repre- 
sentative of European-grown winter vetch. All but one of tlie New 
York samples produced growths of Ascochyta pis% and the percentage 
of infected seeds varied from 1 to 4. Several lots of domestic origin 
contained 2 to 4 percent, and one lot at least 9 percent, of infected 
seeds. 

A grower in central New York annually submitted a marketable 
sample for germination and disease determinations. Ascochyta pisi 
was isolated each year. The appearance of the seed did not suggest 
internal infections. Heavy rainfall in late spring apparently increased 
the percentage of fimgus-seed associations, especially when the rye 
support crop failed to prevent matting of the vines. 


Table 2. — Presence and longevity of Ascochyta pisi in seeds of Vicia villosa stored 
in a heated laboratory since receipt at Geneva, N, F, 



Year 



Samples containing 

A. pisi in tests in— 


state where seed 
was grown or sold 

when 

har- 

vested 

Samples 

received 

March 

1934 

Novem- 

ber 

1934 

Septem- 

ber 

1935 

July 

1936 

April 

1037 

Novem- 

ber 

1037 

April 

1938 

Novem- 

ber 

1038 

Arkansas 


1935 

Number 

6 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1 

Number 

1 

Number 

Number 

1 

Number 

Number 

0 


fl935 

11936 

1 



0 

0 


0 

0 

Illinois......... — -- 

2 




1 

1 


0 

0 

Maryland, - 


1934 

22 


18 


13 

2 

i 




ri932 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 



tlt* 1 • 


1933 

8 

5 

4 

3 

2 


i 




1935 

2 



2 

2 

2 



1 



1936 

2 




2 

2 

1 


2 




fl93l 

5 

2 

2 


1 

r" 

1 




1932 

18 

13 

12 


8 


5 




1933 

17 

10 

10 

6 

4 


3 

2 

New York 


1934 

8 


8 

8 



7 




1935 

29 



24 


24 


:I5 



1936 

15 




n 

... 

12 



1937 

2 






2 



ri935 

4 



1 

1 

6 

0 




1936 

1 





u 

0 



South Carolina 


1933 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 



0 

0 

Virginia 1-- 


1932 

4 

2 

3 


2 

0 

0 


Do.3 


1932 

11 

8 

6 


3 



Do.3 


1932 

18 

10 

8 


4 


0 

0 


Do.* 


1933 

3 

1 

^ 0 


0 




Do.* 


1933 

22 

13 

5 


0 


0 

0 

0 

2 



Bo.» 


1933 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 


Wisconsin 


1933 

3 


3 

1 

1 

0 


Importers ^ 


1934 

13 



5 

4 

" 

0 

1 






\ 






1 Seed of European ori^. 

I Seed grown in Virginia or adjacent States, not fumigated. 

» Seed grown in Virginia or adjacent States, fumigated. 

* Samples obtained from importations from Hungary. 

5 Samples obtained from importations from several European countries. 
« Seed received in Virginia in spring of 1934, origin unknown. 

< Samples obtained from 13 importers of European seed. 


The data in table 2 show that several States either produce or plant 
mfected seed. That Ascochyta pisi is particularly common to the 
seed m any State or States cannot be proved. In a few samples from 
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Maryland, believed to represent imported seed stocks, tlie percentage 
of fimg\is-sced associations exceeded 10. Infections in 15 percent of 
the sceds^ were noted in 1 imported and in 1 locally grown sample 
collected in Virginia. Since the optinmiu temperature for vegetation, 
spore production, and germination is above 25° C., it appears logical 
that tlie disejise would be more severe in the Southern than in the 
Northern States. The fungus, however, develops at lower tempera- 
tures, and tlie percentages of infected vetch seedlings in fields in New 
York have always increased during winter or early spring. Un- 
doid)tcdly moisture is more often a limiting factor in pod infections 
than is temperature. 


LONGEVITY OP ASCOCHYTA PISI 

The absence of demonstrable fungus growths from European vetch 
imported in 1929 and 1930, as mentioned previously, is not con- 
clusive evidence that^ Ascochyta ^ pisi was not present originally. 
Presumably phonological conditions could vary sufficiently from 
year to year to cause diflWeuces in the pod and, therefore, seed 
infectious. The assumption that fungus-seed associations were 
established but that the fungus later died ont is more tenable. The 
data in table 1 are inferential evidence of this assumption a.s is also 
the fact that when the 1932 entries from Latvia wore examined in 
1937 A. pisi could not be demonstrated in a single seed. 

The samples received in the period from 1933 to 1938 were tested 
soon after their receipt and again on the dates noted in table 2. In 
general tliere was a decrease in the number of infected samples at 
oach^ suc(‘.ocding examination. Apparently the fungus retains its 
viability in a few seeds for a period of at least 7 years but usually 
dies out of seed stocks held in heated storage within 4 or 5 years. 

That the tempcratairo of storage affects the longevity of Ascochyta 
pisi was indicated in one experiment. Portions of a well-cleaned 
seed stock grown in New York in 1934 and of an imported lot pre- 
sumably barvoshnl in 1934 wore stored in Soalright containers at 
-20°, 0°, 20°, and 35° C. during January 1935. Both seed stocks 
were a.ir-(lricd to a. moisture content of about 9 percent. The former 
(‘.outaiiuxl 3 pendent and the latter 4 ])erceut of infected seeds in tests 
in Decotulxu* 1934. When surfacc-steriliKod and grown on agar in 
Ma,r<4i .1938 the percentages of fungus-sood associations at the various 
temperatures for the New York sample were: —20°, 1.2; 0°, 2.5; 
20°, 1.5 ; arinl 35°, 0.5. For tlic imported lot at the same temperatures, 
they were: -20°, 2.5; 0°, 3.5; 20°, 0.2; ajid 35°, 0.5. ^ 

llic petcentage of viable seeds in the sami)Ies did not decrease 
materially a,t the throe colder temperatures, wln^rcas at 35° C. the 
germinations were originally 95.5 a.nd 93.5 iierccnt, and in 1938 46.0 
and 30.0 percent for the l^ow York and imported samples, respec- 
tively. 

In experiments witli Now York samples a fumigant, carbon bisulfide, 
apparently did not reduce the percentage of seeds producing growths 
of Ascochyta pisi. Fumigation of small quantities of vetch collected 
in Virginia., however, may have eliminated the fungus from a few of 
tliem. As shown in table 3 about 56 percent of the fumigated and 
73 percent of the uutreated samples developed colonies of A, pisi 
when tested about 20 months after harvest. The original percentages 
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of infected samples could not be determined. Since the 5 >:crmii)ation 
of every sample approximated 90 percent in A^iarch 1934, tlic fumigant 
could not have materially affected the viability of the seed. 

COMPARISON OF LONGEVITY OF FUNGUS WITH LONGEVITY OF SEED 

The decline in percentage of culturablo fungus growths was not 
paralleled by a corresponding depression in g(U-miiuU;ion of tlie so('.d. 
As is evident in table 2 Ascochyta jmi inside the s(mmI may die within 
only 2 or 3 years and rarely remains alive longer tluui (i or 7 yi'ars. 
Furthermore, the number of growths obtained from 200 test s(a>ds of 
any sample usually decreased at each suecessives (hite of testing. 
For example, samples Nos. 3319, 4010, and 5908 from Virginia con- 
tained 15, 15, and 6 percent, respectively, of infected seeds in March 
1934; 8, 6, and 4 percent in November 1934; 0, 2, and 1.5 percent 
in November 1936; arid 0, 0, and 0 in July 1937. The germination 
percentages on artificial substrates in March 1934 were No. 3319, 
94; No. 4010, 96; and No. 5908, 95. In July 1937 the percentages 
were 88, 91, and 92, respectively. 

An imported sample germinated 94 percent in 1932 and 88 percent 
in 1937, whereas the fungus content decreased from 15 percent in 
1932 to 0 in 1936. 

Alany other seed stocks retained _ their vitality for a numl)er of 
j’^ears oven though Ascochyta f'm died out entirely. On the ot. her 
hand the germination of a few samples dropped rapidly while tlic 
percentage of infected seeds remained more or loss constant for 
several years. 

Alcivee and Schoth (7) stated that properly dried seed suffers 
little or no decrease in germination in 5 years and often no decrease 
in a longer period. In teste at Geneva 9 lots from Virginia contained 
from 86 to 90 percent of viable seed after 4 years in heated storage. 
Another group of 21 samples stored for 5 years germinated from 9 
to 98 percent, with an average of 71 percent. 

RELATION op IMPERMEABILITY OP SEED COATS TO FUNGUS-SEED ASSOCIATIONS 

That hard seeds materially affect the percentage of fungus growths 
developing on agar plates has not been demonstrated. The seeds 
tliat remained impermeable to w^ater in 14-day tests of several lots 
were clipped with an electric needle and tested for Ascochyta pisi. 
The fimgus developed in several plates but more often did not, and 
developed oidy rarely from a higher percentage of seeds than tiu' 
results from_ unselected seeds indicated. 

Studies with a large bulk drawn from a local crop harvested in 1934 
showed that the’ incidence of Ascoch'yta pisi was greater originally in 
the promptly germinating than in the hard seeds. In this particular 
seed stock the hardness of the seed did not increase the longevity of 
any internal fungus. 

Hard seeds to some extent decre^ed the accuracy and duplicability 
of the data in table 2. In counth^ the number of fimgus colonies 
and computing the percentage of infections, the number of impenne- 
able seed was not usually considered. Since Ascochyta pisi rarely 
emerges until swelling has occurred, it is possible that chpping the 
haM seeds would have increased the apparent fungus-seed associ- 
ations. However, when a considerable number of seeds remained 
impermeable during the 20-day test period, the percentage of infec- 
tions was based on swollen seeds alone. 
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RELATION OP POD SPOTS TO INFECTED SEEDS 

Obviously, the seeds harvested from pods free of pod spot should 
also ho disease-tree. However, the development of Ascochyta pisi 
from normal scecls void of any external sign or symptom of disease 
suggests the possibility of systemic infection. In order to prove the 
relation of pod spots to fungus-seed associations, collections of pods 
fi*om two garden patches wore separated into diseased and clean 
groups and the seeds examined for the presence of A. pisi. 

The pods from 1 patch wT.re collected before maturity, and conse- 
quently the seeds were so abnormal as to appear diseased. In a total 
of 103 seeds from 28 pods only 1 maintained its spherical shape upon 
drying and only this 1 germinated. As expected, none of the pods 
free of external spots contained infected seeds. However, Ascochyta 
pisi originated from only 4 of the 73 seeds harvested from diseased 
pods. The 4 seeds were adjacent to spots covered with pycnidia. 
The use of a surface disinfectant apparently did not prevent the 
development of A. pisi since 2 infected seeds had been surface- 
sterilized, the other 2 had not. 

Either hyphal masses or proliferated tissue from the inner walls 
of diseased portions of pods were removed and placed on agar surfaces. 
vScra])ings from 20 pods seemed not to contain Ascochyta pisi although 
many colonies of PeniciUium spp. and RMzopm nigricans Ehr. 
developed. 

In a larger collection from 14 pla-nts it was found that 519 pods 
were spotted while 2,278 were not. After a period of 15 months the 
pods were again sopara,ted into groups based on the presence of definite 
lesions with numerous pycnidia, with very small lesions, and with 
no lesions. The seeds were carefully removed and classified as shown 
in table 3. They were mechanically counted in lots of 25, surface- 
sterilized for 25 minutes in a. solution containing 1.8 percent of avail- 
able chlorine, a,nd spaced on surfaces of potato-dextrose agar. 

The results (table 3) indicate that seeds are infected through the 
]) 0 (ls and that disease-free seed stocks can be obtained by pod selec- 
tions. To assume that the presence of pod spots is proof that the 
seeds are infected is erroneous. Only 5.1 percent of the seeds of com- 
mercial size from pods with lesions were shown to contain Ascochyta 
pisi. Many of the pods were covered with, spots and ])ycnidia., as 
many as 25 <listinct spots being noted on several. If only 1 infected 
sc'od were obtained from a pod, the 5.1 percent shown* in table 3 
would liave accounted for a.bout 20.0 percent of the total number of 
spotted pods. 


''fABLE Z.- ^(h^.rmination and fungus content of vetch seeds obtained from pods spotted 
or not spotted with Ascochyta pisi 


OoiKliUon of pods 

Seeds 

cultured 

If 

Seeds giving rise to—- 

A. pisi 

Contami- 

nants 

SinsiU loRlons, no pycnidia 

1 )eflnito lesions, spnerioai seeds 

l>ef!rjite iession, snHvelod seeds. «... 

Number 

225 

500 

300 

500 

200 

Percent 

60,0 

70.0 
5.0 

71.0 
81.5 

Percent 
0.88 
6. 10 
4.00 

0 

0 

Percent 
1.83 
1.80 
1 00 
1.20 
.50 

No lesions, hand-threshed seeds , i 

No lesions, self-threshed seeds 
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Presumably the seeds that escaped from self-threshed pods were 
more nearly mature than those threshed by hand since a higher per- 
centage of* the former produced normal sprouts. That fewer con- 
taminants were obtained from this group might also be an indication of 
greater maturity. 


LOCATION OF ASCOCHYTA PISI IN SEEDS 

Wolf m) demonstrated by^ a study of sectioned vetch seeds that 
Iwphae of Protocoronospora nigricans may permeate all parts of the 
seed but did not mention the location, or even the presence, of Asco- 
chyta pisi. When macerated portions of shriveled seeds were examined 
in the present study, hj^phae of either A, pisi or Alternana sp. or both 
were found in all parts of a few seeds. When A. pisi occurred in 
normally shaped seeds, it apparently was ^ited to the seed coats and 
the cotyledons. The plumules and radicles were not shown to be 
infected, and the fungus did not develop from them in agar platings. 
Furthermore, A. pisi rarely vegetates around imgerminated seeds and 
then only when they have swollen and the seed coats have become 
ruptured or deteriorated. 

A number of seeds were soaked in water, and as soon as the seed 
coats had softened they wei^e removed from the cotyledons. After a 
short period of sterilization in a chlorine solution both seed coats and 
cotyledons were placed on agar surfaces. Only 1 colony of Ascochyfa 
pisi developed from the cotyledons of 250 shriveled seeds while 3 
originated from the seed coats. Platings of entire seeds showed about 
8 percent of infection. 

Studies with other lots also proved that fewer fungus growths de- 
veloped from surface-sterilized seed coats and cotyledons than from 
entire seeds. Ascochyta pisi vegetated around 1 decorticated seed and 
1 seed coat in a sublot of 150 seeds of wliich 3 percent were previously 
shovn to be infected. From another group of 50 seeds harvested 
from spotted pods 3 fimgus colonies developed around the cotyledons 
while none originated from the seed coats. A, pisi vegetated around 
5 percent of the unmutilated seeds. Surface sterilization apparently 
killed A. pisi in both the cotyledons and seed coats of several other 
test samples. 

ELIMINATION OF ASCOCHYTA PISI BY HEAT TREATMENTS 

Attempts to kill Ascochyta pisi either wliile inside the seeds or after 
it has emerged have not been liighly successful. The results from heat 
treatments of dry or moist seeds were inconclusive. Immersion in 
water at 60° O. for 10 minutes reduced the percentage of seed infec- 
tions without depressing germination, while a 13-minute soak lulled 
the seeds hut neither A. pisi nor Alternaria sp. was eliminated. 
Increasing the exposure period to 16 minutes effected complete kills of 
both seed and. fungi. 

When held in a drying oven at 70° C. for 9 days the germination of 
one lot of imported vetch was reduced from 92 to 85 percent, and after 
16 days to 0. The presence of Ascochyta pisi was detected in seeds 
only to the seventh day. A domestic lot similarly treated was killed 
m 11 days, but pure cultures of A, pisi were secured from seeds 
treated for 12 days. 
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Steamed wheat grains harboring Ascochyta pisi were included^ in 
this experiment. In one group the percentage of gi'ains producing 
growths of the fungus after 0, 1, 7, 11, 15, and 17 days were 80, 81, 
37, 21, 29, and 0, respectively. The fungus was eliminated in 11 
days from steamed grains with an originally higher moisture content. 
Pure cultures, however, were obtained from 23 percent of the grains 
exposed for 9 days. 

Small samples from blended bulks collected locally were killed in 
1 day at 90° C. No^ seed was demonstrated to contain living 
mycelium. Wheat grains, however, were sterilized only after an 
exposure of 5 days. Fragments of infected pods were also included 
in -these trials. The pycnospores which exuded promptly were placed 
to germinate at 25°. The percentages of germination for spores 
representative of the 0-, 2-, 5-, 7-, and 10-day periods were 98.5, 74.3, 
37.5, 0.06, and 0.0, respectively. 

Neither seeds, seed-borne mycelium, nor mycelium in dried wheat 
grains survived storage at 120° C. for 1 hour. An air temperature of 
145° completely killed two samples of winter vetch m 30 minutes. 
Colonies of Ascochyta pisi did not arise from the surface-sterilized 
seeds. The viability of a well-dried domestic seed stock was de- 
pressed by exposure at 145°. The germination was 96 percent for 
the controls, 73 percent for the seeds exposed 30 minutes, and 0 for 
the seed heat-treated for 60 minutes. A. pisi also was destroyed in 
60 minutes, but vigorous colonies originated from 2 percent of the 
seeds subjected to the 30-minute treatment. 

CHEMICAL SEED TREATMENTS FOR CONTROL OF ASCOCHYTA PISI 

The influence of certain chemical protectants on the germination 
of, pxd fungi in, vetch seed was studied with four infected lots. 
Similar portions of each seed-stock were treated with the materials 
listed in table 4 in December 1935. They w'-ere immediately planted 
in greenhouse beds either in soil previously cropped with wheat, in 
electrically heated sofl, or in a mixture of washed sand and virgin 
muck, and also in the laboratory on wood-pulp blotting paper. 

As shown in table 4, no chemical materially reduced the percentage 
of germinating seeds or emerged seedlings. Zmc oxide wa.s^ definitely 
beneficial in regard to germination and to emergence and vigor of the 
seedlings. 

Leaf infections were observed in a few rows, and might have 
developed in others had not the seedlings been discarded only 20 
days after emergence. The appearance of Ascoch/ta pin in the 
blotter tests also indicated that chemical dusts will not entirely pre- 
vent fructification of the fungus on the surface of seeds. 

Shriveled seeds removed from a domestic bulk were treated with 
the chemicals listed in table 4. Ascochyta pisi developed on at least 
5 percent of the seeds on every blotter irrespective of the kind or 
dosage of chemical. New Ceresan eliminated mold fungi and reduced, 
but did not eliminate, the percentage of A, ^m-bearing seeds. The 
other dusts were noticeably less efldcient in mold control and effected 
no significant reduction in A. pisi-seed associations in this particular 
lot. The seeds were stored in sealed bottles; and when they were 
germinated again in October 1938, A. pisi was detected only on the 
seeds treated with 1.0-percent cuprous oxide and those treated with 
1.5-percent zinc oxide. 
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Table 4. — Relation of kind and dosage of fungicide to gerynination of seeds of hairy 
vetch placed on various substrates 


[Data are averages from four seed stocks! 



Emergence from seeds planted in— 

Germination on blotters 

Chemical and dose (percent) 

Common 

soil 

Heated 

soil 

Virgin 

mnek 

Docerabor 

1935 

October 

1938 

New Ceresan: 

0.0541 - 

Percent 

78 

Percent 

84 

Percent 

77 

Percent 

95 

Percent 

96 

6.081 

76 

78 

76 

94 

96 

6 . io8 

2 77 

80 

84 

97 

98 

6 . 172 

74 

3 78 

SO 

95 

95 

Mercuric chloride: 

0.027 - 

78 

3 82 

79 

94 

90 

0.054 - 

84 

85 

76 

98 

98 

0. lOS - - 

82 

85 

274 

<96 

96 

Copper carbonate; « 

0.27 

74 

83 

83 

<95 

93 

0.68 - 

77 

84 

81 

97 

<96 

Cuprous oxide: 

1.00 

77 i 

80 

77 

<95 

90 

1, 30 

3 73 ! 

87 

77 

<98 

97 

Zinc oxide: 

1.00 

3 82 

87 

88 

98 

97 

97 

1.50 - 

2 85 

87 

87 

96 

Controls - 

76 

83 

78 

96 

*96 




1 Equivalent to a dosage of one-half ounce of dust per bushel of seed. 

* Seedlings infected with Ascochyia pisi, 
s Several'secdliDgs damped-off. 

* *4. pki detected on seeds. 

* Copper content stated to be 50 percent. 

The influence of the various dusts on the development of Ascochyia 
pisi from four infected lots is shown in table 5. The seeds were treated 
in December 1935 and promptly stored in screw-top jars at roona 
temperature. They were germinated on agar plates in June 1936. 
No material prevented the development of the fungus. New Ceresan, 
however, controlled the mold fungi, while the other chemicals were 
less efficient. 

The data in table 5 further indicate that New Ceresan effected a 
significant decrease in the percentage of Ascochyia ^?i 5 i-seed asso- 
ciations of the lots stored for 3 years. Presumably tliis reduction in 
fungus growths is the result of the action of gaseous ethyl mercuric 
phosphate during storage. The untreated seed was also stored in 
sealed bottles and was tested in October 1938. New Ceresan as a 
0.2-percent dip did not affect the development of A, pisi. 

At the beginning of this study chlorine soaks and ethyl mercury 
phosphate both as an instant dip and as a dust were compared with 
untreated seed to determine their effect on the presence of Ascochyia 
pisi. At least 200 seeds of each of 24 seed stocks were treated either 
by soaking for 90 minutes in 0.5-percent chlorine solution, by dipping 
in a 0.3-percent New Ceresan suspension in water, or by dusting with 
New Semesan Jr. A. pisi developed from 16 of the soaked, 10 of the 
dusted, 5 of the dipped, and 9 of the untreated tests. The average 
percentages of infected seeds were 2.6, 1.4, 0.7, and 1.0, respectively. 

REDUCTION OP FOLIAGE INFECTIONS BY SEED TREATMENTS 

Proof that leaf spot of vetch is initiated by seed-home mycelium as 
well as evidence that it is difficult to control was obtained from a 
planti^ of 6 infected seed stocks in 1936 and 1937. Samples repre- 
sentative of both foreign and domestic seed stocks were selected for 
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their Imomi fungus content and mechanically divided into 8 sub- 
samples. They were treated either by soaking in hot water for the 
exposure periods listed in table 6, by dusting with Ceresan at the 
rate of 2)i ounces per bushel of seed, or by treating with a dust com- 
posed of 1 part New Ceresan and 4 parts cupric stearate by weight. 
The approximate adherence rate of this mixture was 4 oimces per 
bushel of seed. The treated lots were weighed to provide approxi- 
mately 500 seeds for each row and were planted on August 8 in shallow 
trenches spaced sufldciently far apart to prevent dissemination of 
spores. Adjacent growths of hairy vetch originating from disease-free 
seed were not infected by Ascochyta pisi. 

Table 5. — Influence of kind and dosage of chemical on development of Ascochyta 
pisi and of saprophytic fungi in four seed stocks of hairy vetch treated in Decem- 
ber 1935 


Chemical and dosage i 

Infected seeds, June 1 
1936 1 

Infected seed stocks, 
October 1938 

Infected seeds, October 
1938 

(percent) 

1 

A. pisi 

Sapro 

phytes 

*•1. pisi 1 

1 

Sapro- 

phytes 

A. pisi 

Sapro- 

phytes 

New Ceresan: 

0.05-t 

3.0 

i 

1 1.0 

1 

1 

0. 6 

0.5 

O.OSl 

! 3.5 

i.o 

1 

1 

1.0 

. 5 

11.108 

3. 0 

.5 

0 

1 

.0 

, 3 

0.162 

3.0 

.5 

1 

1 

.4 

.3 

30.8 

IMercuric chloride: 

0.027 

4.0 

9.5 

3 

4 

4.0 

0.054 - 

7.0 

10.0 

4 

4 

3.7 

7. 5 

U.IOS 

6.0 

8.6 

3 

4 

1. 5 

6.8 

Copper carbonate: 

0.270- 

2.5 

6.7 

3 

4 

4.8 

6.7 

0.680 

6.0 

2.2 

3 

4 

3.5 

10.7 

Cuprous oxide: 

LOO 

3.0 

12.2 

2 

4 

3.0 

2.7 

1.50 

3.0 

14.7 

3 : 

3 

5.7 

3.0 

Zinc oxide: 

1.50 

3.5 

12.8 

3 ' 

4 

3.5 

20.3 

2.00 

3.0 

10.8 ! 

3 

3 

3.8 

9.7 

Stored untreated: 2 

Check 

5.5 

1 

21.5 

2 

4 

4.2 

24.5 

New Ceresan dip ^ 

4 

1 

1 5.8 

2 

Sodium hypochlorite * 

5.0 

1.8 

4 

2 

1 4.8 

15 


1 Dosage is based on ratio of dust to seed expressed in percent by weight. 

^ Seed was stored untreated and then treated as indicated immediately before placing on agar plates. 

A 0.2-percent solution containing 0.01 percent of the active ingredient, ethyl mercuric phosphate. 

* A solution testing 1.8 percent of available chlorine. 


Table 6. — Relation of hot-water soaks and of certain chemicals to the emergence, 
vigor, and leaf-spotting of plants of hairy vetch 


Seed treatment 

Tempera- 

ture 

Soaking 

period 

Index of 
growth ^ 

Length of | 
stems 

Plants infected 

October i 

April 



Minides 


Inches 

1 

Percent 

Percent 

Untreated- - 



100 

12 

1.8 

9.5 




f 50 

60‘ 

90 

11 

.1 

2.1 


50 I 

75 1 

85 

11 

0 I 

1.9 

Hot water 

\ 55 1 

45 

70 

10 

.1 

1.4 


65 

60 

65 

9 

0 

1.7 


1 60 

12 

115 

13 

.6 

8.3 

CftrASfl,n „ _ .. 



100 

10 

0 

5.7 

New Ceresan 2 



5 

8 

0 

.8 


1 Comparative mass of vegetative growth in April 1937. 

2 Mixture of New Ceresan and cupric stearate. 
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Scattered leaf spots were noted in most of the rows of mitreated 
seed during September, and in increasingly greater numbers each 
month until the plants were removed. All of the rows were examined 
critically during October and April. After the latter examination the 
plants vrere pulled and stored so that the progression of stem infec- 
tions could be observed. The data sunmiarized in table 6 are based 
on records of both field and dried-plant examinations for the six 
seed stocks. "While they are only comparable, the data very clearly 
illustrate the influence of the various treatments upon the growth of, 
and disease present on, vetch seedlings. 

OTHER FUNGI IN SEEDS OF HAIRY VETCH 

While only AscocM/ia insi is commonly obtained from hairy vetch, 
other fungi are occasionally present and were encountered in this in- 
vestigation. An unidentified species of Alternaria developed from 
surface-sterilized seeds in nearly 9 percent of the sanaples. In a por- 
tion of a domestic seed stock received in 1937, 52 colonies of this fungus 
originated from plantings of 400 seeds while only 12 colonies of A. pisi 
were recorded. Usually fewer seeds in any particular sample were 
infected vdth Alternaria sp. than with A. pisi. The former fungus 
was more tolerant of mercury compounds than the latter and often 
vegetated profusely even when A, pisi appeared to be injured. 

Fiisarium spp. were of infrequent occurrence in commercial seed 
stocks, being found only nine times. A planting at Syracuse, N. Y., 
produced heavily infected seed.^ Apparently moisture is very essen- 
tial in the establishment of this seed-fungus association. It is, of 
course, probable that spores or mycelium were carried externally, as 
has been reported for peas (4, o, 6), and were destroyed by surface 
sterilization. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kuhn was isolated from a single sample. The 
fungus was shown to be pathogenic to beans and peas as well as 
to several species of vetch. McKee and Schoth (7) reported that 
RMzoctonia sp. seriousl^^ damaged plantings in Florida. 

A mildly pathogenic fungus tentatively assigned to the genus 
Xylaria was secured from an imported seed-stock received in 1935. 
It completely destroyed seedlings growing on agar, while Ascochyta pisi 
under similar conditions merely discolored portions of the stems and 
infrequently invaded the tips. 

FUNGI IN SEEDS OP OTHER VICIA SPECIES 

Samples of a number of other vetches have been examined from time 
to time. Ascochi/ta pisi was not demonstrated in seeds of Vida atro- 
purpurea Desf., U. dasycarpa Ten., V, ervilia (L.) Willd., V, jnonantha 
Desf., F. ludoviciana Nutt., and F, pannonica Grantz, supplied by 
McKee. A single sample of Vida monantha from South Carolina, 
and three samples of F. atropurpurea and two of F. pannonica from 
Oregon were proved to be infected. 

Plants of Vicm satim L. are susceptible to Ascochyta pisi, but the 
fungus was not isolated from any of 21 seed stocks. A typically 
clean sample dipped in a suspension of New Ceresan and then placed 
on an agar plate is shown in figure 3. Alternaria sp. was isolated from 
two samples and Fusarium sp. from one sample of F. saliva (fig. 4). 
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SUMMARY 

In 1934, 181 lots of hairy vetch seeds imported in 1929 and 1930, 
and 110 lots imported in i931 and 1932 were surface-sterilized and 
cultured on agar plates. Aseochyta pisi was demonstrated in only 
1 of the former; 16 of the latter seed-stocks showed infection in 
January 1934, 

A total of 224 samples representative of both domestic and foreign 
crops of 1931 to 1937, inclusive, were secured from various agencies 
in 9 States. When tested immediately after their receipt, 149 of the 
samples were infected internally. During storage in a warm, dry 
laboratory for 1 to 5 years the number of Aseochyta pisi-seed associa- 
tions decreased continuously. 

The percentage of viable seeds remained nearly constant for 4 
years or more, thus suggesting prolonged storage as a natural process 
of fungus elimination. 

Longevity of the fmigus could not be correlated with a hard-shell 
condition of the seed. A definite relationship existed between 
infection in pods and seeds. 

The organism is usually resident immediately inside the seed coats 
but may occur in all parts of severely infected seeds. 

Botli spores and mycelium of Aseochyta pisi were less affected by 
exposures to hot air or water than were vetch seeds. 

The fungus content of seed-stocks treated with New Ceresan de- 
creased significantly during a 2-year storage period. Other chemicals 
were ineffective in eliminating internal fungi. 

Alternaria sj)., Fusarium spp., Rhizoctonia solani and Xylaria sp. 
were isolated infrequently from seeds of Vida villosa. Aseochyta 
pisi may be resident in seeds of several Vida species but not in those 
of V. sativa, 
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FURTHER STUDIES OF THE EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE 
AND OTHER ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS UPON THE 
PHOTOPERIODIC RESPONSES OF PLANTS ‘ 

By R. H. Roberts, professoi' of hoiiiculturej Wisconsin Agricidtural Experiment 

Station, and B. Esther Struckmeyer, research assistant in horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

INTRODUCTION 

The marked effect exerted by temj^erature on the photoperiodic 
response of many of the higher plants has already been reported.^ Dur- 
ing the winter of 1937-38 an intermediate or “medium'^ temperature 
house with a minimum night temperature of 63® F. was maintained 
in addition to the ‘‘warm” house kept at 70® and the ‘^cooh' house kept 
at 55® wdiich had been used the previous year, klost of the observa- 
tions were made between October and April, when the day temperatures 
and the night temperatures remained relatively uniform. From the 
results obtained during the past several seasons it appears, as Hamner 
and Bonner ^ reported for Xanthium, that night temperatures are 
more effective than the accompanying day temperatures in detemiin- 
ing the nature of the response that many kinds of plants will make. 
So far, a control of only the night temperatures during the winter 
months has proved to be consistently effective in modifying the influ- 
ence of photoperiod on plants. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

In 1938-39 the minimum temperatures employed were 55®, 65®, 
and 75® F. This rise in the warmer-temperature houses was used^ to 
accentuate the effect of w^arm temperature in restricting the flowering 
of such short-day plants as tobacco and poinsettia. 

Long- and short-day conditions vrere provided in each of the three 
temperature houses. The long-day environment was secured by the 
use of 100-w'att lamps from just before sunset until midnight. These 
were so placed as to deliver from 30 to 80 foot-candles of light to the 
plants. Prior to November 1 and after March 1, short days of 9)2 to 
10 hours were maintained. No artificial shortening of tlic day was 
employed during midwinter. 

Six or more plants of a variety w^ere used in each treatment. The 
different lots ^ received similar cultural and moisture treatments. 
When variability in growth within a lot w^as apparent, the plants that 
were photographed represent the average condition. In the lots 
that were relatively uniform representative samples w^ere selected at 
random. As will later be shown, the amount of variability is largely 
a matter of the growth response of each species to a particular 
environment. 

1 Received for publication February 13, 1939. The work was supportetl in part by a grant- from the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation. 

2 Roberts, R, H., and Struckmeyer, B, Esther, the effects of temperature and other environ- 
mental FACTORS UPON THE PHOTOPERIODIC RESPONSES OP SOME OF THE HIORBR PLANTS. Jour. Agr. RpS. 
56: 633-677. illus. 1938. 

3 Hamner, Karl 0., and Bonner, James, photoperiodism in relation to hormones as factors in 
FLORAL INITIATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Bot. GaZ. 100: 388-^31, illUS, 1938. 
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Except as indicated, the data recorded for the plants in table 1 were 
obtained from 2 to 10 repeated plantings. The results from relocating 
a treatment have been very consistent. The reason for this is that 
care was taken to have plants from a similar source. It is to be shown 
later, for example, that plants from cuttings and from seedlings give 
unlike responses to photoperiod at certain temperatures. 

It is believed that the length of time required for a plant to react to 
a photopeiiodio treatment should be given relatively little weight in 
attempting to determine the response of a plant to photoperiod. The 



Figure 1. — Stock, whicli is a long-day plant at an intermediate temperature 
(D) : A, Cool, short-day (budding) ; cool, long-day (blossoming) ; C inter- 
mediate temperature, short-day (nonblossoming) ; D, intermediate temperature, 
long-day (blossoming); warm, short-day (nonblossoming); F, warm, long- 
day (nonblossoming). 

time required for a plant to flower, though sometimes very important 
commercially, is of little interest in cataloging the photoperiodic reac- 
tions of plants. The important item technically is not whether a 
plant comes to flower quickly but, rather, whether it soon acquires 
the growth characteristics that are readily recognized as being asso- 
ciated with blossom production. One lot of plants may come to 
flower much more quickly in one location than another lot in a dif- 
ferent location, although blossom primordia may have been initiated 
at practically the same time in each lot. It seems confusing to speak 
of the first group as being more responsive to photoperiod than the 
second group. When cl^sifymg plants as to their photoperiodic type, 
the later as well as any immediately apparent reaction should have its 
proper emphasis. 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON THE RESPONSE OF PLANTS TO 

PHOTOPERIOD 

The addition of a third temperature environment produced a num- 
ber of results which were not apparent in the earlier experiments where 
only two temperature levels were maintained. One example is that of 
stock, variety Xmas pink (fig. 1). This plant was a long-day plant 



Figxtre 2. — Bouvardia hiimholdii, which blossoms quickest in warm, short days; 
plants in long days blossom at some growing points in longer periods of time; 
Aj intermediate temperature, short day; B, intermediate temperature, long 
day; C, warm, short day; D, warm, long day. 

when grown at an intermediate temperature. In a cool location the 
plants in short days as well as in long days blossomed, although those 
in short days were slower in coming to flower. Neither the lot in short 
days nor that in long days flowered in the warm location. Post 



Figure 3. — Christmas cactus, which needs an intermediate temperature as well 
as a short day to induce early blossoming (C): A, Cool, short day; 5, cool, 
long day; C\ intermediate temperature, short day; D, intermediate tempera- 
ture, long day; B, warm, short day; F, warm, long day. Plants in cool, long 
days sometimes form buds. 

has previously called attention to the effect of temperature upon the 
reaction of stock to photoperiod. 

The response of nasturtium, variety Golden Gleam, was similar to 
that of stock. Morning-glory, variety Heavenly Blue, blossomed in 

*PosT, Kenneth, some effects of temperature and light upon the flower bud formation 
AND LEAF CHARACTER OP STOCKS (mathiOla incana). Amcr. Soc. Hort. Sci, Troc. 32: (v. 33): 649-652. 
1935. 
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Fkjuee 4. — Maryland IVIainmotli tobacco, which fails to fruit in short days if 
the temperature is too warm: Outdoors, short day (budding); B, outdoors, 

long day; C, greenhouse, short day (remaining vegetative); D, greenhouse, 
long day. Grown from seed produced by plants in long days at cool tempera- 
ture. Photographed August 19, 

shoi't (lays tit a warm-temperature, in both long and short days at an 
intermediate temperature, and in long days (after a long time) at a 
cool temperature. Similar effects of temperature in modifying the 
response to photoperiod were noted for a number of species, as table 1 
and figures 2 and 3 show. 

Maryland IMammoth tobaccc) is generally regarded as a strictly 
short-day plant. Apparently this view is the result of the plants hav- 



Fiouhe 0. — Xemesia versicolor ^ which blossoms in a wdcle range of enviromnents: 
A, Cool, short day; B, cool, long day; C, intermediate temperature, short, dav; 
/>, intermediate temperature, long day; E, warm, short day; F, warm, long day. 
The plants at a warm temperature, especially in long da vs, show a chlorotic 
condition (F). 
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ing been grown under a limited range of temperature conditions, as 
this Taiiety becomes fruitful in long days as well a,s short when grown 
at a minimum temperature of 55® F. Plants given short days at a 
very warm temperature remain vegetative and fail to blossom (fig. 4). 
Thus this variety not only fruits in long cool days, but fails to fruit in 
short days at a high temperature. Seed produced in cool long da^^s 
grew into plants that gave typical short-day reactions at an inter- 
mediate temperature. 

Nemesia versicolor (fig. 5) and annual larkspur {Delphinium ajacis) 
responded only slightly to photoperiod. The date of flowering was 
delayed at the cool temperature, but the time at which the type of 

Table 1. — Influence of temperature upon the photopcriodicity of some of the higher 

plants 


Nonfruitful (Nfj or flowers (F) produced at 
temperature of— 


Plant 

70° or 75° F. 
(w'arm) 

6.*!° or 65° F. 
(intermediate) 

55° F. (cool) 

Kemarks 


Short 

(lay 

Long 

day 

Short 

day 

Long 

day 

Short 

day 

Long 

day 


Alfalfa (.t/frficwo fO-. - •• - -■ 

Nf 

Nf 1 

Nf 

F 

F 2 

F3 

3 cions. 

Barley (Sec die ter mi e) 

Nf 

Nf 1 

Nf 

F 

F 2 

F3 

2 varieties. 

Beet (Beta euiifiifb) 

Nf 

Nf 1 

Nf 

Nf < 

F 2 4 

F3 

3 variet ies. 

Begonia temper fFoiens - . . 

Nf 

F 

F 

F 

F 2 

F 3 


Bliiegrass (Poa pratensis) 

Nf 1 

Nf 

Nf 

Nf 

F 3 

F 24 

See fig. 2. 

Bouoardia h nirMeiri - 

F « 

F2 

Nf 

F 

Nf > 

Nf 

Chinese cabbage (Brnsska pekinenm) 

Nf 

Nf I 

Nf 

F4 

F 2 

FS 

cniristmas cuotus (Zjigocacfiislriincafuft) 

Nf ' 

Nf 

F3 

Nf 

F 4 

F 24 

See fig. 3. 

ChrymnihemiDU ;«or?/o//j/ m var. Lillian 

F 3 

Nf 

Nf 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 


Doty. 








Chrymnthi'muwiUrifoliu m var. (Joldi'u 

F3 

Nf 

F 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 


Sceptre. 

Gocklebur (Xanthium echimtum) 

F 3 

Nf 

F 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 

10 wrecks. 

Corn (Zea mays) 

F 2 

F3 

F* 5 

F 

C) 



Cornflower (Cmtmrea cyanus) 

Nf 

F 

Nf 

F 

F 24 

F3 


Cosmos sulph a re.us var. Klondike 

Nf 1 

Nf 

F3 

Nf 

F 4 

Nf 


TJianthus borbaitLs 

Nf 

Nf 1 

F2 

F3 

F 4 

P 


1 )ogfenneI (Ant/ienus cotula).. - - 

Nf 

F3 

Nf ^ 

F 

F 2 

F 


Gourd (Laffd cirUndTica') 

Nf 

F-» 

F 2 

F 

& 

F4 


3 impsonw Lk<\ (rMirra St ra mom urn) .. . 

F :i 

F 2 

■■ Nf 

F ^ 

Nfi 

Nf 


Kohlrabi (Bmmcaoleracm cuuio-mpa) . 

Nf 

Nf ‘ 

F 2 

F ■« 

[ 

Mallow (Malm verlkillaia) 

F« 

Nf 

F 

F 2 

Nf 1 

Nf 


Marigold (Tageii's (recta) 

i Oh 

F 

('b 

F 3 

F 2 

F 


Morning-glory [Jpnfnoea purpurea) var. 

F3 

Nf 

F 

p a 

Nfi 

F2 


Heavenly Bhu'. 







1 lot. 

Naegelia cimtabarina - 

F3 

F2 

i 

Nf 

i (“1 

CO 

Nasturtium {Trapaeoluin mnjus) 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 

F 3 

F2 

F 


Peas (Pisum satmm) var. Canada field. 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 

F 3 

F4 

F 


I^^as (Pisum siufimm) var. Wisconsin 

(«) 

Nf 

Nf 

F 4 

F 2 

F 3 


Early. 








.PennycTi‘ss ( Tklaspi nrvense) 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf i 

Nf 

F 2 

; f3 


Petimia hvhrUa | 

Nf 

F 

Nf i 

F 3 

1 F 2 

F 


Poinsettia {Kuphorhia pufeherrima).. . . - \ 

Nf » 

Nf 

F 3 

Nf 

1 Nfi 

F2 4 


Primrose (Ocmihern sp.) ! 

Nf 

Nfi ' 

Nf ■ 

F -1 

Nf 

F3 


Ked clover (Trifdinm pratensc) 

Nf 1 

Nfi 

Nf 

F < 

Nf 

F3 


Pudbeckia laeimtta - 

Nf i 

F3 

Nf 

F 

F 2 

F 


Salvia splendensyex. Harbinger 

F3 ! 

Nf 

F 

Nf 

F 

F2 


Snapdragon (.-1 ntirrhinum majus) 

Nf 

F 

Nf 

J-' 

F 2 

F 


Soybeans (Sojn j>jna;)var. Biloxi.. 

Soybean (Sqja uiax ) var. “Chippewa”. 

F3 

Nf 

F 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 


F 2 

F3 

F* 

F 

Nf 

Nfi 


Spinach (Spimeta oleracea) 

Nf * 

Nf 1 

Nf 

F 

Nf 

F 3 

See fig. 1. 

stock (Matkiotabkarnis).- 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf < 

F 

F 2 

F3 

Timothy (Phleurn pratense) 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 

F4 

Nf 

F3 

See fig. 4. 

Tobacco (N’icotianti tabacum) var. 

Nf 1 

Nf 

F3 

Nf 

F 

F 2 

Maryland Mammoth. 

C) 

C«) 

Nf 

F 

F24 

F3 


Vetch (Vida satina) 

3 varieties. 

White clover ( TrifoM im repens) 

Nf 

Nfi 

Nf 

P* 4 

Nf 

F 3 

White clover (T'rifoihm repens) var. 
Louisiana White. 

Nf 

F 

F< 

F3 

F2 

F 

Cuttings. 


1 Flowering wSui>pr<‘ss(Hi by temperature. * Some tendency to flower. 

« Flowering ind uced by temperature. * Androgynous tassels arc typical. 

3 Typical photoperiod reaction. ® Plants fail to grow. 
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rowth appeared that is characteristic of blossoming plants was not 
really different in the several environments. Plants of Nemesia 
acquired an etiolated appearance at the warm temperature, especially 
in long days. 

It has commonly been observed that corn floes not make normal 
oTowth in the greenhouse at temperatures of 60° to 65° F.'* At these 



FiGtrsE 6. — Corn (Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station Selection No. 1445), 
which produced androgynous tassels at an intermediate temperature. Normal- 
appearing tassels and ears are produced at a warmer temperature. 


temperatures plants in long days frequently produce androgynous 
tassels (fig. 6) and poor ears, and plants in short days develop abortive 
tassels but have more nearly normal-appearing ears. The variety 
Goldp Glow as well as strains of sweet corn were very little affected 
by photopenod at a warm temperature as normal tassels and ears 
were produced. 

. Jahss E., and Livinqston, Noeman* carbon dioxide excwamoe 

im different beproductive hIbJts. jX. 
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EFFECT OF OTHER FACTORS ON THE RESPONSE OF PLANTS TO 

PHOTOPERIOD 

There are a number of factors besides temperature which modify 
tlm effect of photoperiod on the growth of plants, as, for exami)le, 
moisture and mineral nutrition. These, however, have not been varied 
ill the present studies. Two other items have been given some atten- 
tion, namely, the soiuce of the plants and the effect of starting the 
light treatments at different periods in the life of the plants. 



FiGtJBE 7. — Seedlings (A) or cions (B) may have a uniform or a variable popula- 
tion depending on the environment: A, Penny cress seedlings in cool, long-day 
(a) and cool, short-day (6) environments; B, Rudbeckia laciniata cions in cool, 
long-day (a) and warm, long-day (6) environments. 

In another paper ® it has been reported that plants grown from 
cuttings taken from a flowering plant made a different response to the 
same photoperiod treatments than seedlings of the same species. It 
was found also that cuttings from nonflowering plants reacted more 
nearly like seedlings than did cuttings from flowering plants. The 
time of reaction to photoperiod was also altered by the use of root-form- 
ing hormones. Cuttings of Antirrhinum, Oentaurea, and Petunia were 
grown with and without a root-inducing ^ 'hormone.^' The use of com- 
mercial Auxilin according to the printed directions increased the 
vegetative growth but somewhat delayed the flowering of these cions. 

* Struckmeyer, B. Esther, and Roberts, R. H. effect of photoperiod and temperature upon 
THE GROWTH OF SEEDLINGS AND CUTTINGS. In press. Amer. Jour. Bot. 
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Both clous and seedlings may be either variable or unil'onn depend- 
ing on the environment m which they are grown (fig. 7). This vari- 
ability can neither be predicted nor avoided in some locations. The 
production of a uniform population is obviously a matter of having a 
variety that is adapted to the treatment to be used. 



Figure 8. — The influence of the size of potato seed pieces on the growth of the 
plant is modified by the environment: A, Large piece, medium temperature, 
long-day; B, small piece, medium temperature, long-day; C, large piece, medium 
teniperature, short-day; B, small piece, medium temperature, short-day; 
large piece, warm, long-day; F, small piece, warm, long-day. Like warm- 
temperature plants, the medium-temperature plants responded to photoperiod 
in short days, l,)iit like cool-temperature plants, made little response in long days. 

Another instance of the effect of environment on photoperiodic 
influences was found in connection with the source of seed. Wlaen 
large seed-potato pieces (average 96.0 gm.) and small ones (average 
7.0 gm.) were planted in warm long-day location, the plants from the 
large pieces were much more vigorous tlian those from the small pieces 
(fig. 8), This result was not consistent in all environments, however, 
as there was little effect of size of seed piece in a cool location. Similar 
results were secured in four tests. 

The size of the corn kernel planted markedly effects the vigor of the 
seedUi^i^ in <^ool location, as the large kernels produce much larger 
plants than the small ones (fig. 9). In a warm location there is little 
influence from size of seed. 

Another factor affecting the response which a plant makes to a 
photoperiod environment is, as Knott ^ has pointed out in the case of 
spinach, the stage of growth the plants are in at the time the treat- 
ment is be gun. To secure the most desirable type of growth, many 

frJSinrii; Iv J photoperiodic response of spinach. N. V. 

tc omeil) Agr. Expt bta. Mem. 218, 3S pp., illus. 1939. 
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Figure 9. — Large corn kernels produce stronger plants (B) than small kernels 
(C) when environment is cool, but no appreciable response is obtained when it 
is warm (B, F): Plants from medium-sized (A), large (B), and small (C) 
kernels planted out of doors in May; plants from medium-sized (B), large (B), 
and small (F) kernels planted in the warm greenhouse. 

plants appear to require a change in environment as growth progresses. 
A clear illustration is that of blossom formation by alfalfa. Better 
clusters of blossoms were secured by starting the plants (of the strains 
used) at a cool temperature and then transferring them to an inter- 
mediate temperature (fig. 10, B). This change in environment proved 
more satisfactory in promoting flowering than keeping the plants 
continuously in either one of the environments. High night tempera- 
tures cause the blossoms to abscise (fig 10, J9). 



Figure 10. — A change in environment aids alfalfa blossom development (all 
long-day plants) : A, Cool; B, cool, transferred to an intermediate temperature; 
C, intermediate temperature; B, warm (blossoms abscising.) 
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Figure 11 . — Seed balls produced by Katahdiii potato plants grown in cool, 
loDg-day environment but started in cool, short-day environment. 


Good yields of seed balls of potatoes were produced by plants of the 
variety Katahdiii which had come to an early blossom-bud stage in a 
cool short-day location and were then transferred to long days (fig. 11). 
Mature seed balls were not produced by the plants which remainecl 
continuously in the short- or the long-day situations. 

DISCUSSION 

The effect of temperature on the manner in which many plants re- 
sponded to photoperiod reported here, together with the reactions 
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recorded last year/ appear to indicate clearly that photoperiod is not 
always the dominant factor inducing the blossoming of plants. Other 
cultural factors, such as seed and plant source and the condition of the 
plant when the treatment is begun, also indicate that the effect of 
environment is not constant. Photoperiod may be the priniary 
factor for a certain range of temperature, but with many plants it is 
a contributing and not a controlling factor in the formation of flowers, 

A uniform growth of a population may not be evidence that it is a 
homozygous one. The uniformity may be due merely to the fact that 
the environment did not induce an expression of the true heterozygous 
nature of the lot. 

From a practical as well as an experimental standpoint, it would 
seem that more attention should be given to measuring the results 
secured when plants are shifted from one environment to another at 
different phases of their development. The most satisfactory growth 
of many varieties of plants cannot be expected by keeping them 
under a constant cultural environment throughout the entire period 
of their development. 

SUMMARY 

A large number of plants grown in long-day and short-day environ- 
ments gave veiy unlike responses to photoperiod at different tempera- 
tures. 

Corn plants grown in the greenhouse at warm temperatures were 
normal in appearance. 

Plants grown from cuttings frona flowering plants responded differ- 
ently to photoperiod than did seedlings. 

The variability of a plant population when grown from either seed- 
lings or as cions was largely dependent on the environments in which 
the plants were grown. 

The influence of size of seed on vigor of plant was affected by the 
environmental conditions under which the plants w'ere grown. 

A shift in the environment during the grow'th of many plants, as 
alfalfa, appears to aid in securing the most desirable type of develop- 
ment. 

** Soo footnote 2- 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE ON OVER- 
WINTERING PUPAE OF THE CORN EARWORM IN THE 
NORTHEASTERN STATES ' 

By G. W. Barber, associate entomologist^ and F. F. Dickb, assistant entomologist^ 
Division of Cereal and Forage Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, United States Depaidinent of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

A high percentage of the pupae of the coni earworm (Heliothis armi- 
gera (Hbn.)) that enter hibernation in the Northeastern States during 
the fall die before the following spring. An effort has been made for a 
number of years to determine the primary factors responsible for this 
mortality. In connection with observations under a variety of soil 
conditions in Virginia, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 
the hibernating quarters of the pupae have been studied with partic- 
ular reference to the effects of moisture, temperature, and physical 
condition of the soil. Since the conclusions drawn from cage and field 
observations are in part based on circumstantial evidence, it seemed 
advisable to study the relation of the soil conditions to pupal survival 
experimentally in the laboratory and insectary. The work was done 
at New Haven, Conn., and Arlington, Va., from 1936 to 1938. 

HIBERNATING QUARTERS OF THE INSECT 

In the Northeastern States the pupae of the corn earworm spend the 
hibernation period, from about September to June, or at least 9 months, 
at the bottom of tunnels in the soil. These tunnels are prepared by 
the larvae and serve as a means of escape for the moths. They range 
from 1 to about 8 inches in depth, the majority being from 2 to 4 
inches, and extend upward to within about half an inch of the surface. 
The larva packs the wall of the tunnel and. lines it with a network of 
silk. Thus the pupa is located in a dead-air space, which is an excel- 
lent insulator, and rests in a chamber lined with a material that is low 
in thermal conductivity. The cylindrical form of the tunnel, the pack- 
ing of the walls, and the silken lining keep the tunnel intact over a 
long period. Alternate freezing and thawing when the soil is moist, 
invasion by plant roots, and the burrowing of earthwomis are some of 
the important agencies involved in disrupting these tunnels. 

EFFECT OF SOIL TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE 
During the long resting period the pupa is subjected to varying 
conditions of soil temperature and moisture. When rainfall is heavy 
and water stands on the soil, the tunnels become flooded, and if the 
soil freezes while the tunnels are flooded, the pupae may become em- 
bedded in ice. Precipitation in the form of snow holds the soil mois- 
ture at a minimum during the period of low evaporation and also in- 
sulates the soil against low temperatures. In soil containing liberal 
amounts of organic matter the moisture content is higher and disease 
organisms are probably more prevalent than in mineral soils. 


i Received for publication August 6, 1939. 
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The character of the soil itself often governs the conditions to which 
the pupae are exposed. Thus, sandy soil is usually better drained, and 
pupae located in it are less often submerged. A tight clay soil with 
good surface drainage is often favorable for winter survival. The rate 
of heat conduction in a soil increases as the amount of soil moisture 
increases, and ice is an even better conductor than water. A pupa at- 
tached to frozen soil by a film of ice will therefore give up its heat 
much more readily than one having a dry surface and resting on dry 
soil. The high specific heat of water tends to keep the temperature of 
the moist soil low. 

TEMPERATURE 

Observations on exposure in dry surroundings showed that a high 
percentage of pupae would survive a minimum outside ak tempera- 
ture of about 15° F., but exposure at this temperature in moist sur- 
roundings x-esulted in considerable mortality. With a microvolt- 
meter it was found that the freezmg pomt of pupae maintained in 
dry ah' was about 10°.- The effect of repeated exposures to sub- 
freezing air temperatures alternated with temperatures above freez- 
ing is shown by an experiment suimnarized in table 1. Ten pupae 
were exposed to subfreezing air temperatures under dry conditions 
for 6 periods of 7 to 43 hours and were allowed to warm to 40° in 
the intervals between exposures. The total time of exposure to 
freezing tempex’atures was about 112 hours. It will be noted that 
these exposures were not fatal. 


Table 1. — Survival of (10) corn earwor^n pupae when repeatedly exposed to freezmg 
air temperatures in an insectary 


Date 1 

Perio<l of 
exposure | 

Tempera- 
ture rangej 

Pupae 

surviving 

Date j 

Period of 
exposure 

Tempera- 
ture range 

Pupae 

surviving 

Jan. 27-2S 

Jan.2S-30 

Feb. 2 - 

! Honrs 

1 24 

i 43 

i 6 

o 

22-3*2 

28-33 

24 

Humber 

10 

10 

10 

Feb. 3 ' 

Feb. 4 

Feb. n-12 

Hours 

8 

7 

24 

“ F. 
19-30 
22-31 
25-31 

Number 

10 

10 

10 


A coniparative analysis of 50 hibernating earworm pupae and 100 
hibernating European corn borer (Pyrausta nubilalis (Hbn.) ) larvae 
on December 11, 1936, showed that the former contained 67.5 per- 
cent of moisture and 13.7 percent of fat, whereas the latter contained 
55.4 pei’cent of moisture and 20.8 percent of fat. The higher moisture 
and lower fat content and the exposure to more adverse moisture 
conditions probably explain why the corn eanvorm pupae are more 
susceptible to low temperatures than are corn borer larvae, although 
in their respective hibernating habitats the earw’-orm pupae are not 
subjected to such low temperatures as are the corn borer larvae. 

MOISTUEE 

^ It has^ long been known that dry soil is favorable for survival of 
liibemating pupae. When placed in the atmosphere of an ordinary 
room, or in cardboard or metal boxes, a large proportion of the pupae 
survive th e winter, even though the environment remains warm. 

duriB® tS^^ter of Roger B. Friendj of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
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The slight loss of their original moisture content under these con- 
ditions seems to have little effect on their ability to emerge as moths. 

In September 1936, 25 larvae were allowed to dig hibernating 
quarters in a box containing about 1 cubic foot of dry soil. This box 
was left indoors. Between July 7 and August 16, 1937, 14 individuals 
emerged as moths, 9 individuals died as pupae, and 1 died as a larva. 
In another experiment just a year later 100 larvae were allowed to 
pupate in 2-ounce tin salve boxes and were kept at room tempera- 
ture throughout the winter. On April 18, 1938, or 6 months later, 
02 pupae were alive. 

On November 11, 1937, 25 pupae recovered from outside hiberna- 
tion cages that had been established about September 15 were placed 
in an open cardboard box. These pupae were retained in a heated 
office and were weighed daily for 1 month. On November 12 the 
average weight was 0.541 gm., and by December 11 it had decreased 
to 0.486 gm. Thus, in a single month of exposure in a heated room 
these pupae lost 10 percent of their weight. Some weight was lost 
each day, but the rate of desiccation was highest during the first 5 
da^T-s of the experiment. Twenty-four individuals emerged as moths 
between December 13 and April 18. The ability of the pupae to 
withstand loss of moisture allows the insect to survive dry conditions 
during both hibernation and the growing season. 

The pupa is covered with an oily material, which permits it to 
shed water. When the humidity of the burrow is high, small beads 
of moisture appear on the surface of the pupa, especially when the 
surrounding soil is warm. Normal soil moisture (without flooding) 
does not seem to be injurious, but probably is advantageous in main- 
taining a moisture balance. 

In contrast to a loss of 10 percent of their weight in 1 month by 
pupae kept under dry conditions in a heated room, another lot of 25 
pupae kept between moist paper towels in a cool room lost only 1.7 
percent of their weight in over 2 months. On November 25 these 
pupae weighed on an average 0.529 gm. and on January 29, 0.520 gm. 
On May 10, 22 of these pupae were alive. This was a higher rate 
of survival than that obtained in any other lot of pupae that the 
writers have carried through hibernation. 

In their burrows the pupae usually encounter a moist environment, 
but they are subjected to periods of drought and to periods of sub- 
mergence during or following heavy rainfall. During such dry or 
wet periods they lose or gain weight. Changes in weight of pupae 
subjected to different successive degrees of moisture are showm in 
the expeiiment summarized in table 2. When exposed to dry air 
(simulating drought conditions) loss of weight was rapid; when in 
contact with moist earth (simulating the usual pupal environment) a 
slight loss of weight occurred; when submerged in artificial burrows 
(simulating the conditions during heavy rainfall) pupae gained 
slightly in weight. Under ^ the first two conditions all the pupae 
survived, but tlie last condition was hazardous and caused a heavy 
mortality. 

When hibernation cages are examined in the spring,^ pupae are often 
found which appear normal in all respects except that they are im- 
mobile. When exposed to room temperatures, some of these individu- 
als are revived and emerge as apparently normal moths. In the 
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experiments that have been described similar individuals were en- 
countered. The observations indicate that the causes of death in the 
hibernation cages and in the experiments are similar and that con- 
siderable pupal mortality is caused by the smothering effect of water, 
some of which may be absorbed by the tracheal system. 


Table 2. — Average changes in weight of 3 lots of 15 corn earworm pupae subjected to 
different successive conditions of moisture 


Lot 

Environment 

; 

i Period of exposure 

i 

Average weight of 
ipupa 

Gain (+) 
or 

Pupae 

At be- 
ginning 

At end 

loss (— ) 
in weight 

sur- 

viving 


fOrv air of room 

! 

1 0-T4 _ _ 

Gram 

0. 550 

Gram 

0. 521 

Percent 

—5.3 

Number 

15 


' Flooded burrows at room tempera- 
ture . 

i 14-29 

.521 

.526 

4-1.0 

-8.0 

7 


fDrv air of room 

. Dec. 9-14 

.526 

.484 

15 


Buried in moist earth at room tem- 
1 poratiire ... 

.! Dee. 14-20 

.484 

.482 

-.4 

15 

2 

Drv air of room _ 

J Dee. 20-27 

.482 

.400 

—3.3 

IS 


Submerged in burrows at room 
, temperature 

-j Dec. 27-Jan. 3 ' 

1 

.466 

.472 

-fl.3 

1 


EFFECT OF SUBMERGENCE IN WATER 

An observation in soil saturated with water at Charlottesville, Va., 
in August 1932, revealed the pupae floating in the top of the tunnels. 
Apparently suclx pupae recede to the bottom of the tunnels with the 
water level or work back to their normal position by their wriggling 
movements. Experiments in the laboratory with pupae placed in 
glass tubes (of a diameter similar to that of the hibernating burrows) 
partly filled with distilled winter gave information on the proportion of 
pupae that would float, how long they w^ould float, and the effect of 
floating on survival. The results of such an experiment are summarized 
in table 3. At the end of the period of treatment 62.5 percent of the 
pupae were floating. There wns variation in the position of some of the 
pupae from day to day. Thus, 57.5 percent floated during the entire 
period of observations, 20 percent were submerged for the entire 
period, 17.5 percent of those that floated at first sank later, and 5.0 
percent changed their status more than once, that is, they floated at 
first, then sank, and later floated again. These data show that, if 
pupae floated, some survived for as long as 20 days, whereas if they 
were submerged without floating they clied witliin less than 10 days. 


Table 3. — Effect of submergence of corn earworm pupae for different periods in 
artificial btirrows partly filled with water i 


Duration of immersion (days) 

Pupae 
floating 
at end of 
period 

Pupae 
submerged 
at end of 
period 

Survival 
of pupae 
that 
floated 

Survival 
of pupae 
that 
sank 

5 

Number 

4 

7 

5 

9 

Number 

6 

3 

5 

1 1 

Number 

2 

f) 

2 

4 

Number 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

IS 

20 " ' 

Total 

25 

16 







<»nducted ’m an cheated basement room, the air temperature of which was 
about eo*»F. 10 pupae were immersed for each pffliod. 
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Of a series of 25 pupae submerged at 75° F. in lots of 5 for intervals 
of from 2 to 10 days, 20 percent survived. In a similar series sub- 
merged for like periods at 40°, 84 percent survived. Tlie much higher 
mortality in water at 75° was due, no doubt, to the higher rate of 
metabolism with insufficient oxygen. This is probably an important 
factor in mortality of hibernating pupae under high soil-moisture 
conditions in the spring when higher soil temperatures prevail. 

The importance of liigh soil moisture in the summer mortality of the 
soil stages of the earworm is indicated in the results of an experiment 
at Arlington, Va., begun August 20, 1937, A total of 312 ears infested 
with larvae, mostly in the fifth and sixth instars, were impaled in 
cages. Most of the larvae entered the soil during the following 10 
days, which was a period of heavy rainfall. On September 15 these 
cages were examined, with the following results: Living pupae, 122; 
dead pupae, 129 ; pupal exuviae, 24 ; total mortality, 46.9 percent. 

General observations in hibernation cages confirm these results. It 
seems, therefore, that pupae may survive flooding for short periods 
following heavy rainfall, and that the rate of mortality increases as the 
temperature increases. The ability of the pupae to float in their 
burrows doubtless accounts for the high percentage of survival that is 
often encountered after rather prolonged wet periods. 

COMPARATIVE WINTER MORTALITY OF PUPAE RESTING ON A DRY 
AND ON A WET MEDIUM 

During the winters of 1936-37 and 1937-38 two lots of pupae, one 
lot resting on a dry medium and the other on a moist medium, were 
exposed to outdoor temperatures at Arlington. In 1936-37 another 
lot was exposed on moist sand. These pupae had been collected from 
soil in hibernation cages or field plots about the middle of November 
and were placed in 2-ounce salve boxes containing about three-eighths 
of an inch of sand or loam. The pupae used in 1936-37 matured on 
sweet corn (Zea mays var. rugosa). In 1937-38 some of the pupae 
had been collected at Mooi’estown, N. J., and at Marietta, Ohio, on 
Evergreen sweet corn; others had been collected at Arlington, the 
larvae having matured on field com (Z. mays) in the dough stage. 
No moisture was added to the boxes containing the dry sand or soil, 
but moisture was added occasionally during the w'inter to the boxes 
started with moist sand or soil. Two holes of unifomi size were 
punched in the lid of each box to provide ventilation. 

The survival of these pupae tliroughout the winter is given in tables 
4 and 5. ^ The relative survival on moist media and also on dry media 
was similar in both years; however, the actual survival on the dry 
media was nearly twice as high at the end of the second-year pmod 
as at the end of the first-year period. A great reduction in surviving 
pupae occurred during the early part of the winter of 1936-37, when 
there were rapid drops to below-freezing temperatures. It is believed 
that these sudden exposures account for most of the difference in 
survival between the 2 years. 

The effect of differences in the thermal conductivity of dry and 
moist environments on the pupal mortahty was strikingly brought 
out in the 1936-37 experiments on moist and dry soil. The pupae 
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had been collected in the field on November 23 and stored at about 
70° F. until November 30 in order to eliminate as much as possible 
insects injured in handling. The temperature at the beaming of 
the exposure was 40°. It dropped to below Ireezhig after a few 
hours, reaching a minhniuu of 15° for about 2 hours early the next 
day. On December 1 the temperature was above freezing for about 
5 hours, reaching a maximum of 42°, and dropped to a minimum of 
29° early on December 2. An examination on December 2 showed a 
mortalify of 56.9 percent on moist soil and 15.7 percent on dry soil. 
Smce the internal moisture of the pupae in tliis instance could hardly 
have changed enough to affect their freezing point, it is evident that 
the pupae resting on moist soil gave up their heat more readily than 
those on dry soil. 

Table 4. — Survival of corn earworrn pupae ivken resting on moist sand and on m.oist 
and dry soil in an inseciary at AHingtoyi, Va,, throughout the winter of 1936-37 


Observa- 
tion 
period ' 
begin- 
ning-— 

Mini- 

mum 

tem- 

pera- 

ture 

Days 

below 

freez- 

ing 

Survival of pupae at end 
of period 

Observa- 
tion 
period 1 
begin- 
ning— 

Mini- 

mum 

tem- 

pera- 

ture 

Days 

below 

freez- 

ing 

Survival of pupae at end 
of period 

100 

pupae 

on 

moist 

sand 

51 

pupae 

on 

moist 

soil 

51 

pupae 
on dry 
soil 

100 

pupae 

on 

moist 

sand 

51 

pupae 

on 

moist 

soil 

51 

pur)ae 
on dry 
soil 


“F. 1 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 




Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Nov. 24...’; 

19 i 

3 

30. 0 



Jan. 23... 

30 

2 

.0 

3. 9 

50.9 

Nov. 

! 15 1 

2 i 

13.0 

43.1 

84.3 

Jan. 30... 

21.5 

5 

.0 

.0 

50,9 

])ee. 

1 27 i 

4 1 

13.0 

39.2 

76.5 

Peb-0.... 

20 

5 

.0 

.0 

49.0 

Dee. 7...-i 

i 22. 5 1 

2 

9.0 

7.9 

74.5 

Pob. 13-- 

22 

5 

.0 

.0 

49.0 

Dec. U..J 

1 27 i 

4 

8.0 

7.9 

74.5 

Peb.20... 

19 ‘ 

0 

.0 

.0 

33. 3 

Dec. 10... 

1 21 

0 

0.0 

5.9 

58.8 

Peb.27... 

19 

3 

.0 

.0 

27.4 

Dec. 24--- 

27 

3 ^ 

4.0 

3.9 

64.9 

Mar. 6.... 

22 

.I 

.0 

.0 

27.4 

Jan. 4 1 

25 

1 i 

4.0 

3.9 

52.9 

Mar. 13... 

28 

C 

.0 

.0 

27.4 

Jan. 9 

35 

0 

3.0 

3.9 

50.9 

Mar. 20,.- 

26 

2 

.0 

.0 

27.4 

Jan. 16._.| 

33.5 

1 ^ ’ 

3,0 

! 

3.9 

50.9 

Mar. 27... 

31 

2 

.0 

.0 

27.4 


J Each observation period begins at the conclusion of the next preceding period. 

Table 5. — Weekly survival of corn earworrn pupae when resting on moist and dry 
sand in an insectary at Arlington, Fa., throughout the winter of 1937—38 


Week be- 
ginning— 

Temperature 

pays 

Survival of 
pupae at end 
of period 

Week be- 
ginning— 

Temperature 

Days 
below 
freez- 
ing i 

Survival of 
pupae at end 
of periofi 

Mean 

mini- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

freez- 

ing 

152 pu- 
pae on 
moist 
sand 

148 pu- 
pae on 
dry 
sand 

Afean 

mini- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

152 pu- 1 
pae on 
moist 
sand 

148 pu- 
pae nn 
dry 
sand 

Nov. 13.... 

®F. 

40.6 

°F. 

33 


Percent 

100.0 

Percent 

mo 

Jan. 22 

® F. 
27.0 

: ^ 

15 

5 

Percent 

5.0 

Percent 
56. 8 

Nov- 20..., 

!M.6 

20 

! 5 

71.7 

96.7 

Jan. 29 

26.4 

15 

3 

3.3 

54. 1 

Nov. 27..., 

35.4 

26 

1 2 

71.1 

96.7 

Feb. 5 

1 31.9 

28 

i 3 

3.3 

54.1 

Dec, 4 

23.0 

16 

1 5 

52.0 

90.5 

Peb. 12,„- 

32.6 

23 

3 

3.3 

62.7 

Dec. 11.... 

22.4 

14 

5 

18.4 

81.8 

Feb.l9,.-_ 

32.4 

27 

3 

3.3 

62.7 

Dec. 18 

34*. 0 

27 

2 

17.8 

78.4 

Feb. 26,... 

25.4 

19 

5 

1.3 

52.0 

Dee. 25 

30.4 

22 

4 

17.8 

77.7 

Mar. 5 

30.3 1 

21 

3 

1,3 

52.0 

Jan. 1 

30.0 

24 

5 

17.8 

76.4 

Mar. 12, 

39.7 

32 

1 

1.3 

52.0 

Jan. 8 

26.1 

18 

6 

13.8 

75.0 

Mar. 19. 

45.3 

34 

0 

1,3 

52. 0 

Jan. 15 

23.6 

14 

G 

8.6 

66.9 

Mar. 26. 

42.3 

31 ' 

1 

1.3 

52.0 
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The rate of pupal survival in relation to temperature and moisture 
for the winter of 1937-38 is also shown graphically in figure 1. The 
heaviest mortality occurred before December IS among the indi- 
viduals on moist sand. The minimum temperature recoi'ded during 
this period was 14° F. Temperatures of 15° or below were recorded 
on 4 days during December and January. December had the lowest 
mean temperature of the winter months. Evidently some individuals 
were more susceptible to freezing temperatures than others, par- 
ticularly among the group on moist sand. After December 18 the 
remaining pupae on wet sand suffered less mortality than those on 
dry sand. That pupae on dry sand were injured 6y low tempera- 
tures was evident from a mottled brown to dark-brown appearance of 



Figure 1. — Weekly survival of hibernating pupae in salve boxes on dry and 
on moist sand, exposed to outside temperatures during the winter of IQST-SS, 
Arlington, Va.: a, Survival on dr>' sandj 6, survival on moist sand; c, mean 
minimum temperature to which tiie pupae w^ere exposed. 

some individuals. Such pupae usually died within a few weeks after 
receiving this injury. 

Of the 14 pupae that survived the winter of 1936-37, 12 produced 
moths and 2 died between May 31 and July 13. In 1938, 69 moths 
emerged and 10 pupae died between May 24 and July 8 from a total 
of 79 pupae that were surviving on April 2. In general, the data 
are significant in showing that hibernating pupae of the earworm 
are able to withstand rather severe soil temperatures, particularly 
when the soil is dry. 

The only pupae that survived on moist sand or soil during the two 
winters developed from larvae that matured on field corn in the dough 
stage. There was very little difference in mortality of pupae resting 
on a dry medium whether sweet or field corn had been the host, nor 
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was there any significant difference among the lots from the different 
collection points. 

The results are similar to those observed in hibernation experi- 
ments for a iiiimber of years, particularly in the winter of 1935-36, 
when an unusually high mortality followed heavy rains in January 
and a rapid drop in temperature which continued at a low point for 
approximately 1 month. During the early part of tliis period there 
was little protection from snow cover, and frost penetrated the wet 
soil to a depth of about 2]i feet. This condition was followed by 
snowfall, which acted as a good insidator for holding the soil tempera- 
ture at or below the freezing point. Under these conditions the 
temperature in clay containing some fine sand and much organic 
matter reached a minimum of 22.5° F. at a depth of 4 inches. 

EFFECT OF AVAILABILITY OP AIR 

Although the vital processes in animals are at a low ebb during 
hibernation, a certain amount of respiration is necessary. During the 



Figure 2. — Survival of pupae after 6 months at 40° F. in tubes in which the vol- 
ume of available air ranged from 3.8 to 39.5 times the volume of the pupae. 
Each column represents five pupae in individual tubes having the same volume 
of air, the solid portions showing number of pupae alive at the end of the ex- 
periments. 

winter, when the ground is frozen for several weeks at a time, the pupae 
of the corn earwonn are often sealed in their burrows with ice. The 
question arises, Do the pupae smother under such conditions? 

A total of 60 pupae w’ere placed individually in glass tubes of a 
diameter similar to that of the insects' hibernating tunnels 0^ inch) 
and of 12 different lengths ranging from l)i to 12 inches. The ends of 
each tube were closed by cork stoppers cut flush and then sealed with 
waterproof glue. The volume of ah in these tubes ranged from 1.9 to 
16.2 cc. It was found that the average displacement of air by a pupa 
was about 0.4 cc. The volume of air in the tubes therefore ranged 
from 3.8 to 39.5 times the volume of the pupa. The tubes were stored 
in a cold room at about 40° F. from October 9, 1936, until May 5, 1937, 
a period of 208 days. At the end of the period 35 pupae, or 58 percent, 
were foimd to be alive (fig. 2). Except for the individuals confined in 
the smallest volume of air, mortality was probably due to causes 
other than lack of air. 
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Of 120 pupae in individual unsealed salve boxes under similar tem- 
perature conditions and for a similar period, 44 percent were alive on 
April 7, 1937. ... 

These experiments indicate that, in the tunnels^of average length, it 
is unlikely that pupae die from lack of air during hibernation, even 
when the soil is frozen solidly about the burrows for prolonged periods. 

EFFECT OF BEING EMBEDDED IN ICE 

Following heavy rainfall and a sudden drop to subfreezing tempera- 
tures pupae may become partly or wholly embedded in ice. This 
condition was simulated in a refrigerator. Ten pupae were taken from 
storage at 40° F. and placed at the bottom of small paper cups filled 
with water. The cups were then placed in a tray in the refrigerator 
away from contact with the freezing unit. The air temperature at the 
location of the pupae was about 26° F., and an exposure of at least 8 
hours was necessary to freeze the water solidly. After 7 hours the 
water had frozen except at the center of the cups. All the pupae sur- 
vived this treatment. When exposed for 18 hours 1 of 10 pupae sur- 
vived, and when exposed for 24 hours all the pupae died. In the last 
2 instances the pupae had been embedded solidly in ice for approxi- 
mately 10 and 16 hours, respectively. 

In January, 10 pupae in similar cups of water were exi)osed for 24 
hoiu's outdoors at temperatures ranging from 22° to 32° F. At the end 
of this period they were embedded solidly in ice. Only 1 pupa sur- 
vived this treatment. On Februaiy 2, 10 pupae were exposed under 
siinilar conditions for 6 hours at 24°, and although they were embeclcled 
solidly in ice at the end of the period, 8 survived. Another series of 
10 pupae were exposed similarly on February 4-5 for 24 hours at a 
temperature of 30°-32° most of the time. At the end of the period the 
water in the center of the cups had not frozen. All these pupae sur- 
vived. 

EFFECT OF EARTHWORM ACTIVITY AND OF BEING EMBEDDED 

IN SOIL 

In localities where the soil does not freeze repeatedly and when they 
are not disrupted by the soil fauna or by plant roots, the pupal tunnels, 
because of their firm construction, are often found to be in perfect 
condition as much as a year after being formed. In the Northeastern 
States several factors cause disruption and filling in of the tunnels. 
Important among these factors are heaving and settling of the soil due 
to alternate freezing and thawing. Earthworms disrupt a high per- 
centage of the tunnels in soils favorable to them, especially during 
wet periods when their activity is concentrated near the surface. 

The probable effect on emergence of moths from tunnels that have 
been partly or wholly filled with the droppings of earthworms has 
been pointed out by Phillips and Barber.® The present writers^ 
observations on hibernation cages located in clay-sand soil high in 
organic matter at Arlington from 1934 to 1937 indicated that a con- 
siderable mortality among hibernating pupae was caused directly 
or indirectly by intense earthworm activity. In 6 cages, each stocked 

3 Phillips, W,J., and Barbeb, George W. a study op hibernation of the corn earworm in 
VIRGINIA. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bui. 40, 24 pp., illus. 1929. 
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in tlie fall with 100 full-grown larvae, there was no survival in the 3 
years of the expei'iment." By the middle of April the soil was perfo- 
rated with earthworm tunnels and the tunnels of the earworm had 
been practically obliterated. The pupae had collapsed and disinte- 
grated to such'an extent that only the exoskeletons remained. This 
rapid disintegration of pupae embedded in the droppings was prob- 
ably brought about by the nitrogenous environment. In 6 similar 
cages containing a sandy loam in which earthworms were much less 
active the pupal survival in the 3-year period was 9.8 percent. 

Since soils favorable for earthworms are rich in organic matter 
and have a high moisture-holding capacity, wliich in itself has been 
shown to be unfavorable for survival, it is difficult to determine under 
field conditious to what extent the droppings of earthworms are 
directly toxic to the pupae. 

The mild winter of 1936-37 at Arlington practically eliminated 
freezing soil temperatures as a factor m winter mortality. The soil 
moisture was liigh, and earthworm activity was concentrated near 
the surface for a considerable period.^ In table 6 are given the residts 
of examinations in a field plot in which there was a heavy population 
of earthworms. There was little, if any, pupal niortality on Novem- 
ber 23 that could be attributed to earthworm activity in the tunnels. 
By March 22 the survival had dropped to 38.9 percent, and the mor- 
tality continued at about the same rate from March 22 to April 19. 


Table 6. — Survival of hibernating pupae of the com earworm in a field plot having 
a high earthworm population, Arlington, Va., 19S6-3T 


Date 

Pupae 

1 recovered 

1 Diving pupae 

[ 

Dead pupae 

Survival 

Free or 
partly em- 
bedded 

Embedded 

Free or 
partly em- 
bedded 

Embedded 


Numher 

AltTwdcr 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Nov. 23 

184 

170 

0 

14 

0 

92.4 

Mar. 22 

95 

37 

0 

26 

33 

38. 9 

Apr. 19 j 

101 

24 

1 

0 

14 

03 

23.8 


The heavy ramfall during the winter months undoubtedly accounted 
for most of the mortality, since of the 58 dead pupae recovered on 
March 22, 25 were not embedded.^ A decrease in the number of dead 
pupae not embedded on April 19 indicates that many of the embedded 
specimens had died prior to becoming embedded. All the living pupae 
were found in tunnels, in which they were permitted some degree of 
movement. Movement of the abdomen appears to be essential for 
the insect to survive embedding in moist soil for any lengtli of time. 
In the spring 8 living pupae were found with the thoracic region rather 
firmly embedded but free to move the abdominal segments. 

In experimental shallow embedding on May 8, 1937, 10 pupae 
were covered with mud and allowed to dry on a paper tray. Owing 
to the oily nature of their integument, they freed themselves of much 
of the mud by wriggling. From these pupae 8 moths emerged, but 
in 2 instances the mud adhered too closely for the moths to escape 
fmm the pupal cases. From 10 pupae covered with a layer of mud 
three-fourths of an inch thick, which later dried and hardened, 1 pupa 
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was alive on July 1 and 9 had become moths but were unable to 
free themselves from the pupal cases. Of 10 pupae covered with a 
%-iach layer of moist packed soil, all individuals wriggled to the 
surface and emerged as moths. There was complete emergence from 
10 pupae placed on a paper tray out of contact with soil. 

The data presented substantiate the previous indications that soil 
moisture is an important factor contributing to the mortality of liiber- 
nating pupae. There is, however, no conclusive evidence that the 
biotic and chemical conditions brought about and associated with 
intense activity of earthworms in the soil at hibernating levels are 
directly toxic to the pupae. Earthworm activity at and above the 
hibernating level of the pupa coincides vuth high soil moisture, and 
obstructions in the tunnels under such conditions subject pupae to 
longer than normal submergence. 

EFFECT OF THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY IN SOILS 

It has been shown that pupae succumb in much greater numbers 
when exposed to the same temperature while resting on a moist 
medium than on a dry medimn. When the conditions in soils varying 
in moisture content are considered, it is very evident that the trans- 
mission of heat from the pupae is an important factor in mortality. 
As water is transformed from the liquid to the solid state, the thermal 
conductivity is more than quadrupled. The thermal conductivities of 
various substances involved, expressed in calories, are as follows: Air 
0.000056, water 0.0012, ice 0.005, compact snow 0.00051, dry sand 
0.00093, dry soil 0.00033, and silk (similar to cliitinin nature) 0.000095^ 
When the insulating efiBiciency of dry air, dry soil, and a diy exoskele- 
ton is considered in addition to the reduced water content of pupae 
hibernating under dry conditions, the primary reason for a higher 
survival in such an enviroimient is quite obvious. Pupae resting in 
wet soil, a good conductor of heat, have a moist exoskeleton and are 
practically fused to the soil when it freezes, thus allowing heat to 
flow readUy from their bodies. 

Experiments on hibernation in tliis area in a variety of soils have 
shown that the rate of survival is highest in well-drained soil, usually 
sand. The reason for this may be inferred from a study by Bouyou- 
cos ® of soil temperatures under laboratory and field conditions. He 
found that the specific heat of gravel, sand, loam, clay, and peat soils 
did not differ materially, but that under field conditions their water- 
holding capacity differed greatly, and that, because of the high specific 
heat of water, the differences in w^ater content accounted for the 
differences in soil temperature. The temperatures of these soils 
varied but little during the winter, the gravel and the sand being 
slightly colder. The lower water capacity of the gravel and sand, 
the greater radiation of heat in these types of soil, and the liigher 
thermal conductivity resulted in their thawing out earlier and being 
more responsive to air temperatures in the spring. Organic matter 
increased the water-holding capacity of the soil, peat holding about 

< These figures were taken from a compilation in the following: Cheihcai. Eubber Company, hand- 
book OP CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, A READY-REFERENCE BOOK OF CHEMICAI. AND PHYSICAL DATA. Ed. 20, 
1951 pp., illus. Cleveland, Ohio. 1935. See pp. 1301-1302. 

s BouYOtreos, George J. an investigation of soil temperature and some op the most important 
FACTORS INFLUENCINO IT. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bui. 17, 196 pp., illus. 1913. 
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25 times as miicli water as tlie mineral soils sand and gravel. Tlie 
factors thus sho\\i\ to be characteristic of gravelly and sandy soils-- 
i. e., more rapid warming up in the spring and lower water content, 
together with the good drainage which is usually characteristic of 
mineral soils like sand and gravel— are no doubt responsible for the 
more successful hibernation found in such soils. 

It was shown in table 2 that in room atmosphere the pupae lose 
moisture rather rapidly, but that moisture is again absorbed upon 
subsequent exposure. " The moisture is perhaps absorbed by the 
sclerotic exoskeleton and the tracheal system. The freezing of this 
absorbed moisture is apparently injurious to the tissues affected. 
This type of injur}^ w^as particularly apparent in the integument of 
pupae resting on dry sand. When such pupae were exposed to tem- 
peratures below 20° F., some individuals had a mottled appearance, 
the dark areas discernible in the integument resembling typical frost- 
bite. Pupae so injured usually died within a few weeks. ^ Pupae 
lolled by freezing while resting on moist sand were somewhat distended 
and rather uniformly dark brown, eventually turning almost blade. 

SUMMARY 

In order better to interpret observations in the field, laboratory and 
insectary experiments have been conducted at New Haven, Conn., 
and xirlington, Va., on the effect of moisture and temperature on 
hibernating pupae of the corn earworm (Heliothis armigera (Hbn.)). 

The pupa hibernates in the soil from about September to June at the 
base of an upward-sloping cylindrical tunnel, usually at a depth of 
from 2 to 4 inches. The wall of the tunnel is packed and lined with 
silk, which helps to hold it intact for long periods of time. Heaving 
of the soil caused by alternate freezing and thawing and invasion of 
plant roots and earthworms are important agencies in disrupting the 
tmmels during the liibernating period, causing pupae to become 
embedded in the soil and die, and also interfering with exuviation 
and emergence. Well-drained soils, particularly sandy ones, provide 
conditions favorable for survival. 

The freezing point of pupae maintained in dry air was foimd by the 
microvoltmeter method to be about 10° F. Analyses of some hiber- 
nating pupae, made in December, showed 13.7 percent of fat and 
67.5 percent of water as compared with 20.8 percent of fat and 55.4 
percent of water in hibernating European corn borer larvae. 

Hibernation indoom in the atmosphere or in salve boxes in a heated 
room results in but little mortality and has little effect on the ability 
of moths to emerge. Pupae exposed 1 month in a heated z'oom lost lb 
percent in weight in contrast with 1.7 percent for pzipae kept between 
moist paper towels in a cool room. When pupae are submerged in 
water after losing weight in dry air they gain slightly in weight. 
This gain seems to be due to absorption of water by the exoskele- 
ton, the tracheal system, or both. 

The pupae are able to float in flooded tunnels. In the laboratory 
they were observed to float, sink, and then float again. Individuals 
that did not float died within a short time. The ability to float in 
flooded tunnels permits survival in periods of heavy rainfall. The 
mortality among submerged pupae increases with a rise of tempera- 
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tore. At 75° F. 20 percent sur%nved submergence for 10 days, in 
contrast to 84 percent at 40°. 

During the winter of 1936-^37, 27.4 percent of the hibernating pupae 
exposed in an outdoor insectary at Arlington, Va., survived in 2-oimce 
salve boxes on dry soil, \vhereas there was no survival on moist soil. 
In the winter of 1937-38, under similar conditions, 52 percent survived 
on dry sand and 1.3 percent on moist sand. The minimum tempera- 
ture during these two winters was 14° F. The higher rate of survival 
on dry soil is attributed to the better insulating efficiency of a dry 
environment and of a dry pupal exoskeleton and to the lower water 
content of pupae hibernating under dry conditions. Pupae resting 
on wet soil are more susceptible to below-freezing temperatures 
because of a higher thermal conductivity of moist soil, more body 
water, and a moist exoskeleton, which practically becomes fused to 
the soil when it freezes, allowing the body heat to be given up readily. 

In sealed tubes ranging from 1 % to 12^2 inches in length there was 
survival in all but the shortest at the end of 208 days of exposure 
at 40° F. Of 10 individuals, 1 survived being frozen in ice for IS 
hours. An exposure of 24 hours was fatal. 




THE D Rs P LINKAGE GROUP IN SORGHUM ^ 

By J. C. Stephens, associate agronomist^ Division, of Cereal Crops and Diseases^ 

Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, and J. K. 

Quinby, superintendent. Substation No, 12, Texas 'Agricultural Experiment 

Station aiid^ agent, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper reports a linkage group of tliree factors in sorghum 
{Sorghum vulgai^e Pers.) and the independence of this group from 
several other factors that have been reported previously by the writers 
or by other workers. The linked factors are those for dry and juicy 
stalks {Dd)^ red and green seedling stems {Bsrs)^ and purplish and 
brownish plant color (P^). These linkages were studied in the 
coupling phase. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Rangaswami Ayyangar {6) ^ reported that Benson and Subba Rao 
in 1906 recorded the observation that dry-stalked sorghums have a 
white nndrib and that juicy-s talked varieties have a didl midrib. In 
1916 Hilson {2) reported a single-factor difference between dry and 
juicy stalks, with dry stalls dominant to juicy. Swanson and 
Parker {H) assigned the symbols D and d to the factors for dry and 
juicy stalks, respectively," and illustrated the differences in midrib 
color. These authors found a higher percentage of smutted plants 
in rows homozygous for juicy stalks than in rows with dry-stalked 
plants. It was suggested, however, that the association may have 
been between smut susceptibility and sweetness rather than smut 
susceptibility^ and juiciness, Rangaswami Ayyangar et al. (9) re- 
ported that^ juiciness and sweetness are inherited independently. 
Rangaswami Ayyangar and Kunhi Koran Nambiar (7) found inde- 
pendent segregation of factors for juiciness and a character called 
mechanical tissue brown. 

In 1930 Reed (11) described and illustrated the contrasting charac- 
ters red and green seedling stems. He found seedling stem color to 
be monogenic in inheritance, with red stems dominant to green. 
Karper and ponner (3) reported linkage between seedling stem color 
and a seedling albino, with 41.34 percent crossing over. A two- 
factor segregation for seedling stem color was reported by Wood- 
worth (16) in a cross between shallu and Black Spanish broomcorn. 

Rangaswami Ayyangar et al. described and illustrated in color 
{lOf pL XLIl) the contrasting plant colors purple and brown. Purple 
was dominant to browm, and a 3 : 1 segregation was obtained in F 2 . 
The symbols P and p, respectively, were assigned to the factor pair 
for these plant colors. Rangaswami Ayyangar et al. (S) reported a 

1 Received for publication June 27, 1939. Cooperative investigations of the Division of Cereal Crops 
and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, IT. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Substation No. 12, ChilUcothe, Tex. Technical Series No. 516, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Assistance in the preparation of these data was furnished by the personnel of the 
Works Progress Administration; official project No. 665-66-3-369. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to liiterature Cited, p. 730. 
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linkage between the factor pair determining plant color and that for 
juiciness of stalk, with 30 percent crossing over in the F 2 repulsion 
phase. 

With the exception of the male sterile character, the literature for 
all characters mentioned in this paper has been reviewed recently 
in connection with a report on the Q B Gs linkage group {IS). 

A male sterile character, recessive to the normal condition and 
characterized by incompletely developed anthers, was described in 
1937 {12). This factor pair was given the symbols Ms and ms. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS 

JUICINESS 

111 some varieties of sorghum the leaf midribs have a chalky-white 
appearance. If a mature stalk of one of these varieties is split the 
pith is found to be relatively dry. In other varieties midribs have a 
dull or opaque appearance, and the stalks of these varieties contain 
appreciable amounts of juice. That the dull appearance of the mid- 
rub in juicy varieties is due to juice may be shoym by breaking a leaf 
and pressing juice out of the midrib, after which it has much the same 
chalky appearance as midribs of dry varieties. Little or no juice 
can be pressed from the midribs of dry varieties. The contrasts in 
midrib color are well shovm in illustrations by Swanson and Parker 
{14) and by Kangaswami Ayyangar et al. (S). 

Seedlings and new leaves of aU sorghums have dull imdribs. The 
white midrib of dry varieties starts as a narrow streak in the center 
and gradually spreads toward the margins until the whole midrib 
is white. Juicy varieties usually have a wliite streak through the 
center of each midrib before the plants are mature. However, the 
white streak begins to show much later in the plant's development 
than in the case of dry varieties, and the margins of the midribs are 
alwa^^s dull. IMidrib appearance (color) is generally used to separate 
dry and juicy plants in segregating populations, and usually the 
separations can be made readily. 

SEEDLING STEM COLOR 

Many varieties of sorghiun, including broomcorn, Sudan grass, 
most of the milos and kaoliangs, and many of the soi'gos, have red 
seedling stems. Other varieties, including the Blackhull kafirs and 
most of the Orange group of sorgos, have green seedling stems. Fre- 
quently the contrast between red and green can be observed as soon 
as the coleoptiles appear at the surface of the ground, but the red 
color becomes more intense after exposure to light for a few days. 
In red seedlings the color is most intense in the coleoptile, but some- 
times the sheath and under side of the blade of the first to third leaves 
also are colored red whoUy or in part. Below the surface of the soil 
or in the absence of light, both red and green seedlings are usually 
white. The contrast between red and green seedling stems was 
clearly illustrated by Reed (i I, 25). Color varies some- 

what in intensity and shade between varieties; in Sumac sorgo, for 
instance,^ the color is dark purplish red, whereas in milo it is salmon 
red. Within the experience of the writers, however, the presence or 
absence of red seedling stem color is due to a single-factor pair, and 
such variations in intensity or shade as exist between varieties are 
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probably caused by unidentified modifiers. The Fo generation of the 
shallu X Black Spanish broomcorii cross, wherein Woodworth {lo) 
reported a two-factor segregation, has been grown at Chillicothe, 
Tex., only once, and environmental conditions were such that pheno- 
types could not be separated satisfactorily. 

Under field conditions, environment influences expression of seedling 
stem color to such an extent that it is often impossible to separate 
classes accurately in a segregating population. The exact environ- 
mental factors that are responsible for failure of full development of 
color have not been determined, but trouble in separating phenotypes 
usually occurs if seedlings emerge when soil is relatively dry and 
temperature high, particularly if wind is high also, hinder such 
conditions, the red color of red seedlings fails to develop its usual 
intensity and the green color of green seedlings becomes dark or some- 
what gray, and the two types are hard to separate. It is then neces- 
sary to grow seedlings of the next generation to determine seedling 
stem color. 

PLANT COLOR 

Rangaswami Ayyangar et al. (10) have reported that nearly all 
sorghums except one group — represented in the United States by the 
variety shallu— have purple pigmentation. The purple pigmentation 
is conspicuous in leaf sheaths and glumes. In the absence of purple 
pigmentation, tissues are brownish. Purple is a simple character 
dominant to brown, and the symbols P and p, respectively, are used 
for the factor pair concerned. Pirrple-pigmented plants are divided 
into two classes, reddish purple with red glumes and blackish purple 
with black glumes, represented by the factor pair Qg. Phenotypes are 
illustrated in color (10^ pi, XLH), 

So far as known to the writers, shallu and Leoti sorgo are the only 
commercial varieties grown in the United States that have the brown 
plant color. Shallu is an introduction, and the parentage of Leoti 
is unknown. It might have been derived from a shallu hybrid. In 
segregating populations, reddish-purple or blackish-purple plants are 
easily distinguished from brown plants after they have reached a 
stage where foliage diseases or injuries cause the development of 
spots on the leaf sheaths and blades. The characters can be dis- 
tinguished in seedlings a few days after mechanical injury or by exam- 
ination of injured or decaying roots. Seemingly there is no distin- 
guishable effect of the factor pair Qq on leaf sheaths of brown (pj)) 
plants, but an effect on glume color is icadily apparent. On brown 
plants Q produces sienna-colored glumes instead of the red found in 
purple plants, whereas the allelomorph, q gives mahogany-colored 
glumes instead of black. In populations heteroz3^gous for both of these 
plant colors, Pp and §<7, a 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 segregation is obtained. 

LINKAGE OF D, Rs, AND P 

Linkage between the genes for juiciness (Dd) and seedling stem 
color (Rsrs) was observed by the writers at Chillicothe in 1930, and 
this observation was reported by Martin (4) in a summary of sorghum 
linkages published in 1936. Genes for juiciness and plant color 
(Pp) were found to be linked in 1935, and tliis was mentioned briefly 
in the 1936 Texas station annual report (5). Rangaswami Ayyangar 

205104—40 2 
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ot al. (8) in 1937 reported experiments showing linkage between 
juiciness and purple plant color, with 30 percent crossing over. 

No triple recessive (drs'j)) plant was located until the late summer of 
1936, when one was found in the progeny of a Leoti X Ajax cross. 
Crosses with two triple-dominant varieties, Brown kaoliang, S. P. I.'^ 
38085, and Chusan Brown kaoliang, S. P. I. 23231, were made the same 
year, but only a few seeds were obtained. One Fi plant of each cross 
grown in a greenhouse at Washington, D. C., during the winter of 
1936-37, supplied small F2 populations at Chillicothe in 1937. Addi- 
tional Fo and F3 populations were grown in 1938. In the latter season 
classification of seedling stem color was somewhat questionable and, 
instead of labeling the seedlings, one head of each plant was bagged 
and after maturity seed was planted at the base of tlie plant to deter- 
mine seedling stem color factors of the parent. The phenotypes for 
juiciness and plant color were separated readily. 

The single-factor inheritance of each character in these popula- 
timis is shown in table 1. The parental combinations and recom- 
binations of the three characters are given in table 2. The indicated 
order of genes, with cross-over percentages, is D (10.9) Rs (16.4) P. 
The total cross-over percentage (27.3) agrees satisfactorily with tlie 
30 percent reported by Bangaswami Ayy angar et al. (8 ) . 


Table 1. — Total classes of juiciness (Dd)^ seedling stem color (Rsrs)j and plant 
color {Pp) in F 2 and Fz segregating populations of (Leoti x Ajax — drsp Ime) x 
Brown kaoliang grown in 1937 and 1.938, showing monogenic segregation for each 
of the characters 


Factors | 

Total 

popula- 

tion 

Classes 

X2 

Domi- 

nant 

Recessive 

1 X amber 

Juiciness, Dd i 2, 091 j 

Seedling stem color, ; 2, 09J i 

Plant color, Pp ... _ , 2,091 1 

'■ 1 

Kuviber 

1.576 
I,5HS 

1. 576 

X amber 

1 515 

503 
515 

Percent 
24. 63 
! 24. 06 

; 24. 63 

1 0. 163 
1.020 
. 163 


^ P>0.05 for .se^refiaiion of each factor pair. 


Table 2, — Parental combmations and recombinations of juiciness (Dd), seedling 
stem color (Ifsrs } , and plant color (Pp) in and Fz populations coupling phase of 
(Leoti X Ajax — drsp lin€)X Brown kaoliang grown in 1937 and 1938 


Combinations and recombinations 


Factors 


Parental combinations ; fnPsP,. 

iXdrsp 

Keeombinations between Dd and JRsrs ' 

Recombinations between Rsrsand Fp 

Double recombinations. . , 

Total 

Recombinations and <ioul>le recombinations.. 

Total - 


(Fd-Fsrs^ 

\Fm-Pp. 

I)d~Pp... 


Papulation 


Number Total 


2r)9 

108 

79 

165 

m 

29 

12 


} 1,502 
I 187 
) 301 

} 41 


2,091 


Porconl. 


74.701 

8 . m 

14. 395 
1. 901 


8.943+1. 961*10.904 
14.395+1.961*16.3 50 

27.260 


an.rint‘ro<lu«Uon, formerly 
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Unfortunately the seedling albino reported Karper and Conner 
(3) as linked with seedling stem color, with 41.34 percent crossing 
over, could not be obtained for studies with this linkage group. The 
remnant seed was not viable, and probably the character is lost. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE D Rs P GROUP FROM CERTAIN OTHER 

GENES REPORTED 

The segregation in F 2 of two or all three members of the linkage 
group with certain other characters is shown in table 3. The contrast- 
ing phenotypes are presence and absence of spreader (&), colored and 
white seed (jSr), awnless and avmed lemmas {Aa), normal and anther- 
less flowers (Alai), normal and male sterile flowers (Msms), and 
starchy and waxy endosperms (TT mvr). The segregations indicate 
independent inheritance or cross-over values so high that linkage 
cannot be detected. The inheritance of each of these characters has 
been reported as being a simple 3 : 1 segregation. Independent segre- 
gation of members of this linkage group with members of the Q B Gs 
linkage group was shown in an earlier paper {13). 


Table 3. — Independent segregation in the Fo generation of miscellaneovs characters 
with mevibers of the linkage group D (juiciness) j Rs (seedling stem color) j and P 
(plant color); counts accumulated over a period of years and from various crosses 


Independent characters 

Factors (segre- 

Observed F 2 ^ j 


gating pairs) 

Total 

AB 

Ab 

aB 

ab 

X® 

Spreader 

fSs-Dd 

Number 

2,042 

218 

3,744 

Number 
1,237 
132 
2, 130 
1,529 
3,968 
2, 163 

Number 

366 

1 39 

711 

Number 

333 

35 

690 

Number 

106 

12 

213 

2 0.409 

1 .161 
.786 

\Rsrs-lSs J 

iJFtr-nd 

Pericarp color 

Rr-Rsrs 

2,674 
7, 166 
3,895 
SH8 

506 

486 

153 

.177 




1,.379 

766 

1,332 

710 

1 486 

.647 

Awns 



Rsrs-Aa 

256 

, 064 


Aa-Pp - 

464 

168 
55 I 

197 

62 

59 

14 

1.041 

Anthorless 

fDd-Am - 

320 

189 

65 

35 

.413 

1 Pp-Alal 

10 

19 

5 

.407 


99 


|X)d-APs7WS 

58 ' 

n 

10 

2 

.572 

Male sterile-.- 

Rsrs-Msnis 

109 

.57 

19 

25 

8 



Pp^Msms 

377 

234 

57 

74 

329 

12 

1.598 


(IJdAVxu'X 

1,822 

2,202 

1,120 

1,306 

291 

286 

87 

.077 

Wiuy 

JRsrs-U't7i''j: 

331 

79 

455 

no 

,134 



511 

106 

35 

.910 







1 Collins’ (/) fonrmla was used to calculate expected classes. 
* n~2, to obtain P value; P>0.05 in each case. 


Collins^ formula {!) was used to calculate expected classes in table 3. 
P values for deviations from calculated classes are in all cases greater 
than 0.05. 

SUMMARY 

Tiiis paper reports a linkage group in sorghum of three pairs of 
genes. The contrasting phenotypes are dry and juicy stalks, red 
and green seedling stem color, and purple and brown plant color. 
The factor pairs have been designated Dd, RsrSj and Pp, respectively, 
in other papers. Each of these factor pairs shows complete domi- 
nance in the Fi and a 3 : 1 segregation in the F 2 . The indicated order 
of genes, with cross-over percentages, is Z> (10.9) Rs (16.4) P. 

Although in some cases the numbers were small, independent 
inheritance or cross-over values so high that linkage could not be 
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demonstrated was found for two or tliree members of the linkage 
group with each of the following pairs: Presence and absence of 
spreader {Ss)\ colored and white seed (Rr)] awnless and awned 
lemmas (Jia); normal and antherless flowers (Alai); normal and male 
sterile flowers (Msms); and starchy and waxy endosperms (IPrw). 
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EFFECTS OF NITROGEN COMPOUNDS AND TRACE ELE- 
MENTS ON GROWTH OF ASPERGILLUS NIGER ‘ 

Bj' Robeet a. Steinberg 

Associate physiologist, Division of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

A further study of the essentiality of molybdenum US) ^ and gallium 
(14) to Aspgergillus niger Van Tiegh. and of the existence of a direct 
relation between molybdenum and nitrate utilization is reported in 
this paper. 

It is generally accepted that ammonia is the form in which nitrogen 
serves for the elaboration of organic nitrogen by plants, other forms 
first undergoing transformation to ammonia. Nevertheless there exist 
in the literature statements to the contrary, the experimental foun- 
dations of which still lack other explanation. Kossowicz {6) concluded 
that when grown on J-mannitol and nitrite, Aspergillus niger and other 
fungi utilized nitrite directly mthout previous reduction to ammonia. 
The studies of Lemoigne and his co workers (7, 8, 9), on the other hand, 
have led these investigators to believe that hy droxylamine is the form 
of inorganic nitrogen converted by the organism into organic nitrogen. 

^ In the present investigation a study was made of growth with prac- 
tically all the known forms of inorganic nitrogen and with certain 
simple forms of organic nitrogen. The oversight sometimes made by 
previous investigators of neglecting to test the nutrient solution, just 
prior to inoculation, for purely chemical transformations has led to the 
assumption that all the compounds present were due to biological 
action. Perhaps the most serious question raised involves the exist- 
ence in plants of nitrite and hydroxylamine under normal conditions. 

The existence of a nitrate-reducing enzyme in plants has been ques- 
tioned by several investigators and the suggestion has been made that 
ascorbic acid in the plant serves this function {8), Quastel et al. {12) 
report that the ability of bacteria to reduce nitrate is destroyed by 
heat and acid, conditions not particulply conducive to the destruc- 
tion of ascorbic acid. Though imdeniable evidence of the existence 
of nitrate reductase is still to be obtained, there is no evidence that 
ascorbic acid participates in this reduction to any greater extent than 
other organic materials of the cell of similar capabUities. Mikhlin 
{10) states that reduction of nitrate with ascorbic acid does not pro- 
ceed to ammonia and that Chlorella forms ammonia from nitrite 
though ascorbic acid appears to be absent. The fact that many 
organic substances, as well as light and heat, are known to decompose 
nitrates and nitrites makes tests with the isolated enzyme desirable. 

1 Received for publication August 9. 1939. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 747. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Since the ]Hil)lication of previous papers by the writer, DeRosc 
et al. (2) and Hoagland and Ariion (5) have stated that they have 
found molybdenum essential for green plants. Mulder {11) has re- 
ported that he was able to verify the necessity of molybdenum for 
Aspergillus niger \vhen nitrogen is supplied as nitrate. Arnon (!) 
found, moreover, that a mixture of elements containing molybdenum 
but not gallium was beneficial to the growth of barley. Also of in- 
terest is the conclusion of Dingle and Sheldon (3) that ‘hiolybdenum 
in minute traces is possibly a normal constituent of milk.” 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The W strain of Aspergillus niger was grown in 50 cc. of a 5-percent 
sucrose solution in 200-cc. pryex flasks for 4 days at 35° C. Infor- 
mation concerning the kind and quantities of mineral salt constituents 
added to the nutrient solutions is given with the experimental data. 
The compounds employed included sucrose containing not more than 
0.0025 percent of ash, reagent mineral salts, and water redistilled in 
pyrex glass. Spectroscopically pure salts of the trace elements (Fe, 
Zn, Cu, Jvin, Mo, and Ga) w'ere used in one series of experiments. 
Sodium hyponitrite and sodium salt of nitrohydroxylaminic acid \vere 
prepared and furnished through the courtesy of Dr. Joseph Rosin, of 
Merck & Co. Other compoimds of nitrogen tested are in commercial 
production. The cultures w’-hen harvested were filtered through 
fritted glass crucibles (IGa), ^iven a preliminary drying in a current 
of air at 45°, and dried overnight at 103°. Previous publications by 
the writer (fS, H) should be consxdted for omitted details. 

TRACE-ELEMENT EFFECTS WITH VARIOUS NITROGEN SOURCES 
SPECIFIC EFFECT OF MOLYBDENUM 

The specific effect of molybdenum in the reduction of nitrate nitro- 
gen has been discussed previously {13). Exceptionally low yields 
were obtained when molybdenum was omitted in nutrient solutions 
containing nitrates of lithium, sodium, potassium, or magnesium. 
These results have been extended to include the nitrates of calcium, 
stronthim,^ and barium (table 1). 

The toidcity of strontium and barium to Aspergillus was either slight 
or nonexistent in these experiments. The former gave maximum 
yields, the latter yields that could be increased appreciably, as shown 
by untabulated data. ^ Cystine hydrochloride was used as a source 
of sulfur in these experiments to avoid the precipitation of sulfate by 
strontium and barium. 

The specific effect of molybdenum is not imique with nitrates, as 
formerly assumed, but is also given by nitrites and the sodium salt 
of nitrohydroxylaminic acid, as described later. Besides demonstrat- 
ing the ineffectiveness of the cations Ca, Sr, and Ba in influencing 
results wdth molybdenum and nitrate, these data emphasize the 
biological specificity of molybdenum. 



Table 1. — Effects of trace-element deficiencies on Aspergillus niger grown with various sources of fiitrogeu at 3d° C. for 4 days 
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VARYING TRACE-ELEMENT CONTENT OF NITRATES 

Table 1 shows also the wide variation in response to trace-element 
deficiencies with salts obtained from diflerent manufacturers. The 
percentages of maximum yield obtained with calcium nitrate varied 
over 40 percent in minus-manganese cultures and nearly 87 percent 
in minus-molybdenum cultures. Data for still another sample of cal- 
cium nitrate will be found in the article (13) last mentioned, A sim- 
ilar marked variation in percentage of maximum yield in minus- 
molybdenum cultm'es was obtained with strontium nitrate. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF NITROGEN SOURCES 

Hydroxylamine proved a poor source of nitrogen. Sodium nitrite 
can also be so characterized, since chemical tests indicated that at 
the acidity necessary for growth decomposition occurred even prior 
to sterilization. A decided odor of nitric oxide could be detected, 
and tests revealed the presence of nitrate, hydroxylamine, ammonia, 
and residual nitrite. A somewhat similar situation exists in the 
utilization of potassium cyanate (see table 3), since at an acidity 
sufficient to permit grow^th complete destruction of cyanate with con- 
comitant formation of ammonia had taken place. The effects of 
molybdenum deficiency with nitrite and with nitrohydroxylaminic 
acid salt indicate quite clearly that this element continues to function 
in the further reduction of these reduction products of nitrate. 

YIELDS IN OPTIMUM SOLUTIONS CONTAINING GALLIUM 

In the experiments of table 2 spectroscopically pure, instead of 
reagent, trace elements were used, and the data were extended to 
include the effects of a deficiency of gaUium. Sucrose of 0.0014 per- 
cent ash extracted with 95-percent alcohol was employed, miile 
these experiments were effective in demonstrating the need for gallium 
by Aspergillvs niger under a variety of conditions in pyrex glassw^are 
and of the suitability of various procedures for such tests, the specific 
molybdenum-nitrate response was no longer apparent. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the solution of spectroscopically pure gallium 
used contained a minute trace of molybdenum. Though this inter- 
pretation may seem farfetched, the opposite is true. N o molybdenum, 
for example, could be found in the ash of the mycelial felts nor in the 
reagents with a Bausch and Lomb large-size quartz spectrograph by 
Dr. B. C. Brunstetter, of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Similar tests 
on reagents by Dr. Joseph Rosin, of Merck & Co., were also negative, 
and were attributed by him to the lack of sensitivity of the Bausch 
and Lomb medium-size quartz spectrograph used. His estimate that 
double the sensitivity would be required to detect the presence of 
molybdenum in the reagents is in all probability too low. A small 
molybdenum deficiency is shown in each of the solutions, but one 
corresponding only to a maximum deficiency measured as loss in yield 
of 27 percent instead of 90 percent. The assumed trace of molyb- 
denum in the gallium solution, of course, supplements that added 
with the other constituents of the solution. 



Tabm %~Ejjfecls of trace-element deficiencies, parlicularhj gallium, on Aspergillus niger grown with various ni trogen sources at 35° C. for 4 days » 
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grams 

18.3 

22.8 
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1,027.1 

CO 
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5 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 3 gee footnote 4, table 1. s See footnote 6, table 1. 

2 Somewhat higher concentrations of constituents were use<l to avoid non-irace-elenient tleficien^ies. ^ See footnote o, table 1. See footnote 7, table 1. 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF SOME FORMS OF NITROGEN 

The cxpcrinierits shown iii table 8, p. 738, are largely a repetition of 
those sliomi in table 1 , except that gallium was added in each case and 
an experiment with potassium cyanate (KCNO) was included. The 
latter experiment has been discussed in connection with table 1. It 
will be noted that the results with molybdenum deficiency are quite 
poor when nitrogen is supplied as nitrohydroxylaminic acid, but that 
they are somewhat better with nitrogen as nitrite. These results are 
attributed to the cumulative effect of molybdenum impurity and not 
to any difference in behavior of these types of nitrogen. Of the inter- 
mediate products of nitrate reduction — nitrous acid (HNO 2 ), nitro- 
hydroxylaminic acid (H 2 N 203 ),hyponitrous acid (H 2 N 2 O 2 ), andhydrox- 
ylamine (NH 2 OH) — nitrohydroxylaminic acid and hyponitrous acid 
proved least toxic. The former (HoNoOg) was the better source of 
nitrogen for growth of the fungus, the latter (H 2 N 2 O 2 ) could not be 
utilized. Nitrohydroxylaminic acid, like nitrous acid, was found to 
give a positive test with potassium iodide-starch, Griess reagent, and 
diphenylamine. The iodine-Griess reaction, or Bloni test, for hydrox- 
ylamine is also given by nitrohydroxylaminic acid. Though the sodium 
salt of hyponitrous acid (Na 2 N 202 ) did not support growth, it per- 
mitted excellent germination to take place. The addition after 
several weeks of a favorable nitrogen source or the transfer of a bit of 
the submerged mycelim to Czapek agar resulted in rapid and normal 
growth. 

Because of their marked toxicity, the quantity of sodium nitrite 
was limited to 2.0 gm. per liter and that of hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride to 0.5 gm. per liter. Sodium salt of nitrohydroxylaminic acid, 
and sodium hyponitrite were employed in amounts equivalent to 360 
mg. of nitrogen per liter. Use of higher concentrations of these two 
salts was practicable, but the quantity of available material was 
small. All the other forms of nitrogen were used in quantities corre- 
sponding to 720 mg. of nitrogen per liter. The length of the growth 
period was 4 clays with readily available sources of nitrogen but was 
extended sufficiently to obtain approximately maximum growth with 
other nitrogen sources. 


GROWTH ON rf-MANNITOL 

Growth on d-mannitol (table 4) was uniformly ^ less than with 
sucrose. Response of the organism, however, on this carbon source 
was quite similar to that on sucrose, both with trace elements and 
with different sources of nitrogen. The sample of naannitol employed 
was apparently not so free from trace-element impurities as the sucrose 
ordinarily employed, judging from the deficiency results obtained. 
Nevertheless, the same trace elements were required with both sources 
of carbon. A definite difference seemed to exist, however, in the pro- 
duction of organic acids inasmuch as final acidities at harvest were 
comparatively low with mannitol. The high acidities with ammonium 
chloride are laid to the effect of residual chloride ion. 
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Table 3. — EJ^ects of trace-clement deficiencies and oxidative level of nitrogen supply 
on the growth of Aspergillus niger grown at 35° C. for 4 days ^ 



Sodium nitrite 

Sodium salt of nitrohydrox- 
ylaminic acid 2 

Sodium salt of nitrohydrox- 
ylaminic acid 3 

E lemon t 
omittod 

Yield ^ 
per 2.5 
gm. of 
sucrose 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

Spor- 
ula- 
tion 5 

Yield ■ 
per 2.5 
gm. of 
sucrose 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

Spor- 

ula- 

tions 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. of 
sucrose 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

Spor- 
ula- 
tion ■' 

Fe. - 

Zn„- 

MiUi- 

grams 

148.3 
20.2 

432.6 

541.3 
191.8 

410.6 

424.3 

Percent 

34. 95 

4. 75 

101. 95 
127. 57 

4,5.21 
96. 77 
100.00 

pll 

3. 06 
3,28 

2. 71 
2.45 
3.03 
3.03 
2.97 

6,bl 
2,bl 
10, br 
8,bl 
8.bl 
10, bl 
10, bl 

Milli- 

grams 

261.5 
261.8 
358.3 

3.7 

268.0 

360.6 
288.0 

Percent 
90.79 
90.90 
124.41 
1.28 
93.06 
125. 21 
100.00 

pH 

3. 09 
3.07 

3. 11 

5.09 
2.77 
3.32 ! 

3.09 

8,bl 

8.bl 

8. bl 
8,bl 

0 

8,bl 

8,bl 

Milli- 

grams 

269.0 
384.5 

365.2 

649.0 

279.0 

359.3 

357.1 

Percent 
75.33 
107.67 
102. 27 
153. 74 
78.13 
100.61 
100.00 

pH 

3. 17 

3. 14 
3.25 
3.47 

3. 35 
3-43 

3. 26 

8, hi 
4, hi 
8, bl 
8, br 
8, bl 
8, bl 
8, bl 

Cu 

Mn 

Mo.- 

Ga - 

None. - -j 

Maximum 1 
0. U.“ 

541.3 




360.6 




549.0 




21.65 



14.42 ! 



21.96 



pH? 


j 4. 15 



8.32 

. . - ‘ 

5.76 








i 1 1 


F.lement 

omitted 

Sodium salt of nitrohydrox- 
ylaminic acid 

i ! 

lydroxylamine 
lydroehloride ^ 

Potassium cyanate 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. of 
sucrose 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

1 

j Acid- 
1 ity at 
j har- 
j vest 

1 Spor- 
! ula- 
i tion 5 

Ns 

1 

Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

Spor- 
ula- 
tion ^ 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. of 
sucrose 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

Spor- 
ule- 
tion ? 

Fe 

Mim- 

grams 

168.9 

177.7 

331.3 

358.8 

30.5.9 

268.3 
277.2 

Percent 
60, 93 
64. 10 
119.52 
129,43 
110.36 
96. 78 
100. 00 

i 

1 pH 

1 2. 98 

1 2. 98 

1 2.92 
2. 77 

2. 89 
2.94 

2.90 

4, bl 
4, bl 
6,bl 
8,bl 
8,bl 
8,bl 
8,bl 

{ Milli- 
1 grams 
107.4 
68.2 

134.8 

119.9 

1.58. 3 
138.8 

140.3 

Percent 
76. 55 
48. 61 
96.08 
.85. 46 
112.83 
98.93 
100.00 

2.34 
2.22 
2. 13 
2.20 
2 24 
2.22 

6,bl 
6, bl 
6,bl 
l,bl 
6,bl 
6, bl 
6,bl 

Miin- 
grams 
474.3 
710.2 
1, 117. 3 
669.7 
1, 142,2 

1. 131. 5 

1. 105. 6 

Percent 
42.90 
64. 24 
101. 06 
60.58 
103. 31 
102. 36 
100. 00 

pH 
2.23 
1.94 
1. 87 
1.86 
1. 86 
1.86 
1.86 

8,bl 
10, bl 
2, w 
0 

10, bl 
10, bl 
10, bl 

Zn 

Cn 

Mn 

Mo 

Ga 

None 

Maximum 
C.IJ.-. . . 

358.8 

1 

’! 



1,58. 3 




1, 146. 8 




14. 35 



j 6.33 



45.87 



pH® 

i 

4.24 

I:::::: 


I 2.97 



7. 26 



1 


i 1 1 

i \ 


1 Soe footnote 1, table 1. s gee footnote 4, table 1. 

2 Fungus harvested after 19 days. 6 See footnote 5, table 1. 

•* Fungus harvested after 20 days. • See footnote 0, table 1. 

* Fungus harvested after 21 days. s See footnote 7, table 1. 

Chemical tests for inorganic nitrogen compounds in solution revealed 
that mannitol differed from sucrose in other ways besides being a 
poorer medium for growth. These differences were most marked 
with nitrite. Only minute traces of ammonia could be detected in 
the culture solutions as a riile, and the Griess test for nitrite was 
usually negative until some time had elapsed, when a strong reaction 
might be obtained. Ammonium nitrate cultures seemed free of 
nitrogen except for faint traces of ammonia and nitrite which in- 
creased in intensity with duration. The absence of ammonia in 
the cultures could of course be due to the direct utilization of nitrite 
for formation of organic nitrogen as postulated by Kossowicz (6). 
In view of the marked toxicity of nitrite, a more logical interpretation 
is that with retardation of acid production the reduction to ammonia 
proceeds so slowly that little or none acciunulates under ordinary 
conditions. The decided lag in tests for inorganic nitrogen may be 
indicative of combination with mannitol. Another possibility lies 
in the existence of still other reduction products as yet unknown. 
Nevertheless ammonia with mannitol, as with sucrose, is a jfar better 
source of nitrogen than is nitrite. 





Table i— Effects of trace-element deficiencies atid source of nitrogen on Aspergillus niger grown on d-manmtol at So 
1 Growth on d-mannitol with— 
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REDUCTION PRODUCTS OF NITRATE 

COMPOUNDS OP NITROGEN WITH HYDROGEN OR OXYGEN 

There are 19 known compounds of nitrogen containing only hydro- 
gen or oxygen or both. They include 5 compounds generally con- 
sidered to be reduction products of nitric acid, 8 oxides, hydrazine, 
hydrazoic acid, nitramide, pemitric acid, and hydronitrous acid. 
The 5 members of the nitrate reduction series are nitrous acid (HNO2), 
nitrohydroxylaminic acid (H2N2O3), hyponitrous acid (H2N2O2), 
hydroxylamine (NHoOH), and ammonia. Growth of Aspergillus 
was tested ^^dth all of the 19 compounds except 7 of the oxides (N2O 
was included), nitramide, pemitric acid, and hydronitrous acid. 
Since the oxides of nitrogen other than nitrous oxide decompose in 
aqueous solution with formation of members of the nitrate reduc- 
tion series, their omission was unimportant. Nitramide could not 
be obtained, since it undergoes violent decomposition at 72° C.; per- 
nitric acid as an oxidation product of nitric acid was unnecessary; 
and hydronitrous acid does not exist in the presence of water. The 
nitrogen compounds included are considered, therefore, to com- 
prise a complete list of the laiowm possibilities. A number of organic 
nitrogen compounds were also included in these tests. 

ASSIMILABILITY OF NITRATE-AMMONIA SERIES 

The members of the nitrate-ammonia series differ widely in their 
acceptability to Aspergillus as a source of nitrogen. Nitrates, ammo- 
nium salts," and sodium salt of nitrohydroxjdaminic acicl provide 
excellent nontoxic sources of nitrogen available over a wide range 
in acidity, whereas nitrite and hydroxjdamine are quite toxic^ and 
practically useless for growth. The reason for characterizing nitrite 
as useless"is that at an acidity permitting growth the nitrite is decom- 
posed with the formation of nitrate and ammonia. Growth does 
not take place on nitrite if the solution is neutral or only slightly 
acid. Hydroxylamine is also quite toxic and could not be used in 
concentrations" over 0.5 gin. per liter, and requires markedly acid 
solutions to permit slight growth. Spore germination in cultures 
with sodium hyponitrite is excellent, but practically no growth takes 
place because," although the hyponitrite is nontoxic, its nitrogen is 
unavailable. 


NITROGEN COMPOUNDS IN NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 

The precaution was taken of testing the various nutrient solutions 
for the presence of the different forms of inorganic nitrogen. The 
chemical tests that were used are shown in table 5, and were verified 
with the nitrogen compounds as soon as they were received. It is 
important to note, particularly, that nitrohydroxylaminic acid gives 
every positive test given by nitrous acid, besides giving a positive 
iodine-Griess, or Blom test. Boiling the solution with sulfanilic 
acid to destroy nitrite evidently results in the production of some 
hydroxylamine from nitrohydroxylaminic acid, since a positive 
Griess test is given by its subsequent oxidation to nitrite with iodine. 
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Table 5 . — Qualitative tests Jo?' some forms of inorganic nitrogen in dilute solution ^ 


Nitrogen compound ‘ 


Beaction with- 

- 


Starch- 

potassium 

iodide 

Griess 
nitrite test 

I 

Diphenyl- 

amine 

lodine- 
Qriess test 3 

Ncsslcr 

reagent 

Nitrate 



+ 


_ 

Nitrite j 

-f 

-f 

-h 

— 

— - 

Salt of nitrohydroxylaminic acid ...i 

"T 

+ 

+ 


— 

Hvponitrite 


5 _ 

— 

+ 

— 

Hydroxylamine 

— 

— 

— 


+ 

Ammonia 







1 The procedures used in making thcvse tests are described in Fred and Waksman's manual ( 4 ). A posi- 
tive reaction is indicated by -f , a negative by — . The salts were tested immediately upon receipt. 

2 The gases N O2 and N O are reported to give positive starch-iodide and Griess tests. 

3 Iodine is used to oxidize hydroxylaminc, etc., to nitrite before testing. 

< Usually stated to bo negative; test faint but definite. 

5 Usually stated to bo positive. 


A positive Griess test indicates the presence of either nitrous acid 
or nitrohydroxylaminic acid; a positive diphenylamine-sulfiiric acid 
test may be due to the presence of nitric, nitrous, or nitrohydroxyl- 
aminic acids ; and a positive Blom test indicates the presence of nitro- 
hydroxylaminic acid, hyponitrous acid, or hydroxylamine. The posi- 
tive ammonium test with hydroxylamine is probably due to the 
presence of decomposition products, since hydroxylamine is quite 
unstable. 

The results obtained with these chemical tests of nutrient solutions 
just prior to inoculation are given in table 6. The nonspecificity of 
these tests should be borne in mind. It is clear, however, that some 
decomposition of these nitrogen compounds had taken place in culture 
solution before inoculation and that the products differed with the 
acidity. ^ A possible connection may exist between the faculty of pre- 
inoculation formation of ammonia and availability of the compound 
for growth, since hyponitrous acid shows no trace of ammonia for- 
mation nor does nitrous acid in neutral solution. The nitrogen com- 
pounds identified after growth has taken place may therefore not 
ahvays be due to biological action, as some investigators have assumed. 


Table 6 . — Pre inoculation nitrogen decomposition products in nutrient solutions 

containing sucrose ^ 


Nitrogen compound 
added 

Preinoculation de- 
composition prod- 
ucts in acid solu- 
tion 

Preinoculation decomposi- 
tion products in alkaline 
or neutral solution 

Supplementary nitrogen com- 
I pounds aiding growth 

Nitrate 


HNO3, (NH3?) 

HNO3, NH2OH 

HNO3, HNO2, NH2OH 
(HNO2?). (NH2OH?) 

NHs 


Nitrite 

N itrohydroxylaminic 

acid salt 

Hyponitrite 2 

Hydroxylamine 

Ammonia 

HNO3, NHs 

HNO2, NH3 
HNO2, NH2OH 
NHa 

None. 

NH2OH (slight). 

NHs, HNO3, urea, H2N2O3. 
NHs. 






1 The tabulated results will probably differ under different conditions. 

N 

2 Addition of rjr NaOII previous to Nossler test resulted in a strong ammonia reaction. 


The last column of table 6 indicates the compounds of nitrogen that 
serve to increase yield when added to approximately neutral nutrient 
solutions provided with nitrogen of the form stated in the first column. 
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An attempt has been made to distinguish between the supplementary 
nitrogen compounds that bring about a rapid increase in the rate of 
growth and those causing a final increase without markedly influencing 
the rate. It is those fallhig within the former group only that arc 
listed, since inclusion of the latter group would, except with nitrite, 
necessitate the addition of practically all nitrogen compounds tested. 
The rate of growth is maximum with ammonium and nitrate nitrogen 
and these were not tested. Toxicity is probably the cause of the 
negative results with nitrite, just as only nitrogen deficiency with 
hyponi trite is the reason for positive results with most of the com- 
pounds tested. The beneficial action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
on growth with sodium salt of nitrohydroxylaminic acid is attributed 
to the marked acidity of the hydrochloride. Some chemical inter- 
action may be responsible, however. Hydroxylamine, therefore, 
was the only nitrogen source shoving a definite response when supple- 
mented with another source of nitrogen (NH3), which seems to 
indicate that reduction and not oxidation is most beneficial in improv- 
ing the assimilability of hy’droxylamine by Aspergillus, 

The state of reduction of inorganic nitrogen would seem to be with- 
out intrinsic eft'ect upon the formation of mass per unit of nitrogen 
supplied, a result that also seems to indicate that these various com- 
pounds are transformed into a single compound for elaboration into 
organic nitrogen. If the maximum yield per milligram of nitrogen 
supplied is computed it is found that nitrate, ammonium, and hy- 
droxylamine form approximately 33 mg. of mass. ^ With nitrite the 
fungus formed 30 mg. of mass per milligram of nitrogen, and with 
nitrohydroxylaminic acid approximately 31 mg. of mass. The 
slightly lower yields may be due to experimental error or to chemical 
side reactions. 

Hydrazine sulfate (N2H4.H2SO4) and sodium azide (NsNa) were 
unsuitable for supplying nitrogen in culture, except as supplementary 
sources of nitrogem Nitrous oxide also failed to support growth. 
The following organic substances were tested and found to give little 
growth: n-heptaldoxime, acetone oxime, dimethylglyoxime, urethane, 
methylurea, phenylurea, diazoaminobenzene, azobenzene, and sul- 
famic acid. No germination occurred wdth s-dij)henylurea, azoxy- 
benzene, hydrazobenzene, and methylbydraziiie sulfate. Therefore, 
the attempts to supply the fungus with sufficient hydroxylamine at 
low concentrations for maximum growth by using difficultly soluble 
oximes that might furnish this compound through slow hydrolysis 
proved unsuccessful. Moreover, the tests would seem to nidicate 
that substitution of organic radicals for hydrogen in urea and in the 
members of the nitrate reduction series practically prevents their use 
as a source of nitrogen. Neither did substitution of radicals in 
hydrazine and hyponitrous acid lead to any improvement in nutri- 
tiveness. 

POST-GROWTH METABOLIC PRODUCTS IN CULTURE 

CONSTITUENTS FOUND 

^ The tests shown in table 5 were also employed to identify inorganic 
nitrogen compounds in solution at the time of harvest. In addition, 
urea was sought for with xanthydrol and the presence of soluble amino 
nitrogen compounds with phosphotungstic acid containing 5 percent 
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of sulfulic acid. Also included were tests for starch in both mycelial 
felt and culture solution.^ It is not known what substances are re- 
sponsible for the results of the ferric chloride test. All reactions were 
carried out on porcelain test plates with about 0.5 ml. of solution, and 
were essentially qualitative. The quantities of precipitate and degrees 
of coloration afforded a rough measure of quantities concerned, how- 
ever. The results obtained will be found in table 7. 

In conti'ol cultures with any source of nitrogen suitable for growth 
there were usually found various derived nitrogen compounds, usually, 
with one exception, reduction products. However, hydroxylamine 
w^as formed from ammonium salts with sucrose but not with rf-man- 
nitol. The formation of urea and of soluble amino acids or their 
condensation products was also general. A marlved difference in 
starch (and amino acid) formation was found between solutions with 
ammonium and nitrate nitrogen in that starch was formed profuseh^ 
with ammonium, whereas little or no starch vras formed with nitrate. 
The starch responses with urea and potassium cyan ate resembled 
those with ammonium, whereas with nitrate, nitrohydroxylaminic 
acid, and hydroxylamine these responses resembled those with nitrate. 
Acidity was an important factor in starch formation also. 

EFFECTS OF TRACE-ELEMENT DEFICIENCIES 

The effects of a trace-element deficiency were not always the same, 
neither was the extent of the deficiency on yield. ^ Generally, the 
greater the deficiency the smaller were the quantities of products 
formed and the greater were the concentrations of residual ions ini- 
tially added. Low yields because of iron deficiency were frequently 
accompanied by an increased hydroxylamine production, whereas low 
zinc prevented its formation. A phenomenon that was noticed 
repeatedly, but not invariably, was associated with molybdenum 
deficiency in ammonium nitrate solutions containing gallium. A low 
yield (73 percent or less) was accompanied in these cases by high 
acidity and profuse starch formation, the residual ammonia being 
relatively low and the residual nitrate high. The data in table 7 do 
not show this clearly, but the dibasic optimum solution purified with 
di- or tri-calcium phospliate can generally be depended upon to give 
this I'esponse. The increased acidity in minus-molybdenum cultures 
may possibly contribute to the increase in starch formation, but does 
not seem to effect reduction of nitrate to any extent. Alanganese 
deficiency leads to similar responses that differ only in the formation 
of an immediate brilliant-blue test for starch in the felts, whereas low 
molybdenum gives a brown iodine test with the mycelial felt that 
changes to a deep blue eventually. Though these may be wholly 
nonspecific deficiency responses, the very fact that omission of an 
element causes such a response would afford additional evidence of 
the essentiality of that element to growth. 


205164 — 40 - 
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Element omitted from solution with- 
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Starch in mycelial felt 0 

Starch in culture solution. 0 

Ferric chloride test 2 

Phosphotungstic acid pre- 
cipitate 1 
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DISCUSSION 

The necessity of molybdenum foi* the growth of Aspergillus is made 
still more certain by the markedly poor growth of the fungus when this 
element has not been added to nutrient solutions containing sodium 
nitrite and sodium salt of nitrohydroxylaminic acid. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that molybdenum is necessary for the reduction of 
these compounds as well as of nitrate. The absence of i^ositive results 
with sodium hyponitrite and with hydroxjdamine requires further 
elucidation, however. The effect of molybdenum deficiency with 
ammonium nitrate is assumed to depend on the 'docking” of nitrate, 
so that the organism is actually grovdng in effect with ammonium 
nitrogen. Further chemical work of a quantitative nature will be 
necessary for a complete understanding of the processes involved. 
The very existence of the molybdenum-nitrate effect would indicate 
the essentiality of this element for growth. The diminished effect of 
withholding moly^bdenuin when gallium is added is not attributed to 
gallium but to "the presence of impurities. Other experiments not 
reported here have resulted in diminutions in yield of more than 60 
percent. 

The data on gallium deficiency contain nothing intrinsically new, 
since they are but an extension and amplification of the data formerly 
reported (if). The nonaddition of gallium to the nutrient solution 
resulted in a lessened growth in certain instances, but the effects were 
slight except under the best of conditions, namely, the experiments 
in table 2, in which sucrose extracted with 95-pereent alcohol was used. 

The results of the experiments with the reduction products of nitric 
acid are taken to indicate that ammonium is the only source of inorganic 
nitrogen of direct service to the fungus for the elaboration of organic 
nitrogen. Other sources of nitrogen are converted into ammonia 
before use, and their nutritiveness would seem proportional to the 
rate and extent of their convei’sion. 

Tests with mixed nitrogen sources were made on the assumption 
that rate of formation of reduction or oxidation products in the 
nitrate-ammonium series depends on initial concentration of the com- 
pound undergoing reaction and the rate of removal of the final prod- 
uct (law of mass action). Within the limits fixed by the requirements 
of the organism only the addition of ammonia to hydroxylamine proved 
effective. Since hydroxylamine was employed at the maximum con- 
centration its toxicity permitted, the increased yield cannot be attrib- 
uted to an increase in hydroxylamine concentration through oxidation 
of ammonia. It is considered, on the contrary, as a demonstration 
that hydroxylamine is employed by the fungus only after reduction 
to ammonia. 

The association between assimilability and decomposition with 
acid to form ammonium with the reduction products of nitrate wmuld 
seem to have a similar interpretation. The poor growth with nitrite 
at low acidities is no exception if the toxicity of nitrite be considered. 
At high acidity, moreover, nitrite is also decomposed with the forma- 
tion of ammonium. The only evidence obtained for the formation 
of ammonium from hyponitrite was under alkaline conditions entirely 
unsuitable for growth of the fungus. However, these compounds 
are highly mis table, decomposition sometimes proceeding at an 
explosive rate, and the products formed depend largely on the con- 
ditions of the experiment. 
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Acid decomposition of nitrous and nitrohydroxylaminic acids 
probably is not the primary reaction employed for the production of 
ammonia by the organism, since growth in acid solution is quite 
meager in the absence of molybdenum. Nevertheless proof that 
molybdenum is not concerned in the purely chemical production of 
ammonia by acid in the nutrient solution would strengthen the 
interpretation that these reduction processes are really enzymatic. 

The considerable evidence that has accumulated for the existence 
of nitrite and hydroxylamine in the tissues of green plants and micro- 
organisms would seem to require further verification in the light of 
these results. The data regarding these compounds are more logically 
explained on the assumption* of the presence of nitrohydroxylaminic 
acid. This compound is also a reduction product of nitrate and is, 
above all, of little toxicity. The presence of hydroxylamine among 
its decomposition products formed by acidity would readily account 
for the identification of this relatively toxic compound in the tissues 
of organisms. 

The experimental results of Kossovdcz (6) with nitrite nitrogen and 
d-mannitol were duplicated. They cannot be accepted as evidence 
for the direct utilization of nitrite nitrogen for several reasons, how- 
ever. Nitrites are quite as toxic with mannitol as with sucrose. A 
slower rate of reduction to ammonia with mannitol could also serve 
to explain these experimental results, especially if combined with the 
failure of growth to cause a normal increase in acidity of the cultures. 
The consistent presence of traces of ammonia in the cultures renders 
that interpretation not improbable. There is, in addition, the 
possibility that chemical combination occurs between mannitol and 
nitrite at least, since the Griess test is long delayed. ^ Similar lags in 
response were obtained with both the ammonia and nitrite tests when 
ammonium nitrate was the source of nitrogen. 

The main objections to be naet before the view can be accepted 
that hydroxylamine is the primary source of inorganic nitrogen 
would seem \o be those based on its toxicity and slow assimilation. 
Its formation from inorganic nitrogen of higher oxidation level is to 
be more or less expected, but this in itself is no evidence of its utiliza- 
tion in this form. Its presence in solution in certain instances may 
be and probably is in the role of a waste product usually in association 
with high ammonium concentration. The formation of hydroxyl- 
amme frorn ammonium chloride must be interpreted upon some such 
basis. Oxidation of amnionium to hydroxylamine in the culture 
solution is questionable, since its reduction potential is sufficient for 
formation of ammonium. Molybdate is reduced to “molybdenum 
blue” and methylene blue becomes green. 

The attractiveness of the hydroxylamine hypothesis consists in the 
ease with which a-ketonic acids may be converted to amino acids 
through oxime formation with hydroxylamine, and their subsequent 
reduction to amino acid and regenerated hydroxylamine. Aminiza- 
tion of a-ketonic acids is also readily accomplished, however, by 
Knoop^s method of catalytic reduction in the presence of ammonia. 
Additional evidence would be desirable, however, on the extent to 
which degradation of bexoses by organisms results in the formation 
of o:-ketonic acids. Mamnialian forms have been claimed to possess 
to a limited degree the ability to form amino acid from ammonium 
salts* 
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Repetition of some phases of these studies from the cliemical 
viewpoint would seem desirable. Development of specific qualitative 
and quantitative methods would be of paramount importance, how- 
ever. Aspergillus^ in itself and because of its close correspondence to 
green plants as regards nitrogen utilization, furnishes excellent 
material for such investigations. 

SUMMARY 

Growth of Aspergillus niger in culture solution has led to additional 
proof of the essentiality of iron, zinc, copper, manganese, and par- 
ticularly molybdenum and gallium. Molybdenum seems to be of 
special importance in the reduction not only of nitrates but of nitrites 
and nitrohydroxylaminic acid salt as well. 

Data are presented to indicate the wide variation in trace-element 
content of different samples of reagent nitrates. Nitrates, ammo- 
nium salts, and nitrohydro^laminic acid salt were found to be the 
best sources of inorganic nitrogen for growth. Nitrite, hyponitrite, 
hydrazine, azide, and nitrous oxide were useless for growth. Hydrox- 
ylamine was a poor source of nitrogen. The positive tests for nitrite 
in organisms are attributed to nitrohydroxylaminic acid, whose 
presence may also account for the hydroxylamine reported to be 
present. 

Analogies were found between the ability of inorganic nitrogen 
compounds to form ammonia chemically, under the influence of 
acidity, and their assimilability. Substitutions of organic radicals in 
such compounds in no case improved assimilability. Ammonia is 
concluded to be the primary source of nitrogen for conversion to 
organic nitrogen. 

Specific starch reactions associated with manganese and molyb- 
denum deficiency are described as a phenomenon repeatedly noticed 
in the formation of post-growth metabolic products in culture. 
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RELATION OF CARBON NUTRITION TO TRACE-ELEMENT 
AND ACCESSORY REQUIREMENTS OF ASPERGILLUS 
NIGER ‘ 

hy Kobert a. Steinberg 

Associate physiologist, Division of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Previous investigations by the writer {18) ^ on trace-element and 
accessory-factor needs of Aspergillus niger Van Tiegli. have been 
limited to nutrient solutions containing sucrose. Studies with other 
sources of carbon were considered desirable, therefore, for several 
reasons. The nature of impurities in different carbon compounds 
might vary sufficiently to give improved deficiency tests with some of 
the essential trace elements. On the other hand, the possibility 
existed that the trace-element requirements of the organism might 
vary quantitatively with modification in nutrition, as in the case of 
molybdenum and nitrate {16). Lastly, there was a further possi- 
bility that glycerol might prove an effective substitute for sucrose in 
the metabolism of the fungus and that it might be feasible to obtain 
it in a liigher state of purity than sucrose by repeated distillation in 
the laboratoiy. 

The present paper reports results obtained with glycerol and with 
various other carbon compounds. 

REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

A recent review of the literature has been published elsewhere by 
the writer {18)^ and only investigations of direct importance to these 
studies need be mentioned here. The review by Bonner {!) of recent 
progress in studies wdth accessory growth substances should also be 
consulted. 

A tentative classification of carbon compounds on the basis of 
nutritive properties has been proposed in a preliminary report {20) of 
some of the results on organic nutrition presented here. The groups 
suggested were calogens (energy) and formogens (molecular configura- 
tion). The latter included protosins (structural), biosins (chemical), 
and hormones (regulatoiy). Carbon compounds were considered to 
possess these properties in varying degree and to be capable of altering 
and particularly of supplementing their mutual deficiencies. The 
results since obtained are also readily interpreted on the basis of this 
grouping as phenomena of malnutrition and are practically identical 
in import with the experimental data on accessory growth factors. 

In the absence of definite standards for comparison, the relative 
nutritiveness of carbon compounds can only be stated in general 
terms. Sucrose, (^-glucose, d-fructose, and rf-mannose are usually 
found to be excellent sources of carbon; glycerol and d-mannitol are 
rated as fair; and d-galactose and d-lactose are generally found to be 
poor. Data on Z-sorbose are lacking. Lactose on hydrolysis forms 

1 Received for publication September 8, 1939. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 762. 
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iiii equimolecular mixture of ghicoae and galaetose, but Pottevin (.9) 
found Aspergillus niger unable to utilize it for growth, though it suf- 
ficed for respiration with the mature felt. Failure to grow on 
lactose was attributed to nonformation of lactase in the immature 
felts. Its presence in the mature felts was ascertained by Pottevin. 

Previous studies by the writer {15, 20) with the trace elements 
would indicate that the strain of AspergiUus niger employed requires 
no accessory growth factors and readily attains maximum normal 
growth with sucrose and inorganic nitrogen. Nielsen and Hartelius 
{6), and Nielsen and Sing-Fang {8) report the existence of another 
strain of this fungus requiring pyruvic and glycolic acids, however. 
Similar claims advanced by other investigators also would indicate 
the existence of variations in accessory requirements in the Aspergillus 
niger group similar to those existing among the yeasts. Nevertheless, 
the possibility that experimental accessory deficiency may in some 
cases be due to faulty carbon and nitrogen nutritioix {20) and is not 
inherent in the organism has by no means been disproved. 

All degrees of specificity in amino acid requirements for growth 
have been found to exist among the fungi. Papers by Ezekiel et al. 
{2), Nielsen and Hartelius (7), Leonian and Lilly (5), and others 
deal with this question. It is considered by Nielsen and Hartelius 
that /S-alanine, d-lysine, r/-arginine, and d-glutamic acid function 
with yeasts as accessory substances and not as sources of nitrogen. 
This would make a total of nine accessories required for grovrth of 
yeast, the others being wnositol, aspartic acid, thiamin, pantothenic 
acid, and biotin (,^). The writer (;?0) has pointed out the beneficial 
action of sodium iron chlorophyllin in conjunction with i-inositol on 
the growth of yeast; and with amino acids on the growth of Aspergillus 
niger with ^-mannitol, d-lactose, and glycerol. 

The mutual interdependence in composition of carbon and nitrogen 
compounds with respect to nutritiveness is not confined in all proba- 
bility to determination of the supplementary amino acids and 
accessories required for growth by plants. Stirn and Arnold {21) 
were able to cure functional disturbances in rats due to thiamin 
deficiency by partial substitution of triacetin or tricaproin for carbo- 
hydrate. Of equal significance, perhaps, is the decrease in utilization 
of ingested lactose by the rat upon removal of butterfat from milk, 
reported by Schantz et al. {13), Wliether other fungi found to require 
an external supply of thiamin, pyrimidine, or thiazole with a glucose- 
asparagme solution, as in the case ol Phycomyces {10, It, 12), will 
react similarly under all conditions remains to be determined. Thiamin 
deficiency in fungi may in some instances be associated with a high 
carbohydrate diet because of the presumable need for a greater 
quantity of thiamin than can be supplied at the rate at which the 
organism is capable of synthesizing it. 

METHODS 

The strain of Aspergillus niger was grown on 50 cc. of a 5-per- 
cent sucrose solution in 200-cc. pyrex Erlenmeyer flasks for 4 days at 
35°^ C. Ammonium nitrate, monopotassium phosphate, and mag- 
nesium sulfate ( 7 H 2 O) were also added to the nutrient solution in 
amounts of 2.06, 0.65, and 0.25 gm. per liter respectively* All 
chemicals were of reagent grade or the purest obtainable. The water 
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was redistilled in a, pyj'ex glass still. vSterilizatioi; of media was 
effected by heating for 20 minutes in the steamer, except for cultures 
containing yeast extract. The latter were treated in the autoclave 
for 20 minutes at 15 pounds' pressure. The flasks were inoculated 
with a suspension of spores. The cultures were filtered with fritted 
glass crucibles of No. 3 porosity, and were dried overnight at 103® 
before weigliing. 

The organic substances tested for supplementarj^ growth action 
included those listed in a previous paper {17) together with pimelic 
acid, nicotinic acid, androsterone, d-tocopherol, nutrose, jreast extract, 
malt extract, Witte peptone, Bacto-peptone, 3, 5-Z-diiodo tyrosine, 
dZ-threonine, and citric, glyceric, gluconic, glyoxylic, kojic, lactic, 
mucic, oxalic, and tartaric acids. Though 82 compounds were used, 
many laiown to be important in metabolism were unavailable for 
test. Wliat other substances may be important in metabolism is of 
course as yet unknown. Aiaother handicap consisted in the inability 
to obtain and test the decomposition products of the substances 
found to have a supplementary growth effect. 

The method followed in the study of these organic substances was 
to determhie which substance was the most effective and then test 
the effectiveness of the other substances when used in conjunction 
with it. This procedure was continued until growth was approxi- 
mately maximum. Concentration of the individual supplementary 
substances was arbitrarily limited to 20 mg. per liter, i.e., 20 parts per 
million. This scheme was followed in its entirety, however, only 
with glycerol, and included thorough tests with a total of 77 chemical 
elements. In other cases the tests with the complete list of chemical 
elements were omitted, and, where an organic compound had been 
found capable of bringing about satisfactory growth, tests with the 
other organic substances were omitted as well. ^ 

Keference is made to purification experiments with glycerol. 
These were performed in a manner similar to that used with sucrose 
(74)* A gram of calcium carbonate was added to the nutrient solu- 
tion containing a slight excess of constituents, which was then heated 
and filtered while hot through a fritted glass filter of No. 4 porosity. 
This method was not employed mth the other sources of carbon in 
tlie present series of experiments. 

‘ GROWTH WITH GLYCEROL 

The data in table 1 are typical of the responses of Aspergillus niger 
when grown on glycerol. It will be noted that the yields in the first 
three experiments without scandium are 107.4, 57.5, and 21.7 mg. per 
culture, respectively, when the nutrient solution contained reagent 
glycerol, redistilled glycerol, or redistilled glycerol in a purified solu- 
tion. Appreciable increases in yield were brought about through the 
addition of traces of scandium to the nutrient solution. These in- 
creases in growth could not be obtained with any of the other 76 
chemical elements at the concentration levels tested. Moreover it 
would appear that the organism requires iron, zinc, copper, manga- 
nese, molybdenum, and gaUium with glycerol as well as with sucrose. 
The poor results with trace-element deficiencies are considered to be 
due largely to the poor yields obtained relative to the level of trace- 
element impurity. 
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Table 1. —Effects of a deficiency of trace elements 07i the growth of Aspergillus niger 
for 4 dags at Sd° 0 . with glycerol and with glycerol to which traces of organic nitrogen 
compounds had. been added ^ 








Glycerol 






Eliurent 


Reagent 



Distilled 


Distilled and purified with 
CaOOit 

omitled 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gni. 
glyc- 
erol 

i^ro por- 
tion rjf 
m axi- 
n’ um 
yield 

.Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

t^por- 

ula- 

tion'-J 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. 
glyc- 
erol 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

ffpor- 
ula- 
tion - 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. 
glyc- 
erol 

Propor- 
t.ion of 
n axi- 
nnmi 
yield 

.Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
vest 

Spor- 
ula- 
tion i! 

Fe 

Zn 

Cm 

Mn 

Mo 

Ga,-_ 

Sf. 

Milli- 
grams 
102.7 
231. 4 

306. 3 

303.4 

1 243.7 

241.2 

107. 4 

Per- 

cent 

38. 12 
86. 89 
113.33 
112.02 
90. 40 
89. 53 
39.87 

pll 

2.03 

1.88 

1.72 

1.84 

1.77 

1.87 

2.01 

2, hi 
4,bl 
2.bl 

0 

4, hi 
2, hi 
2, hi 

Milli- 

grams 

36.3 

17.3 

40.3 
49.6 

53.5 
101. 5 

57.5 

Per- 
cent 
66. 48 
31.68 
73.81 
90.84 
97. 98 
185.90 
105. 31 

pfl 



2, hi 
2,bl 
2, bl 
2, bl 
2,bl 
2, bl 
2,bl 

Milli- 

grams 

4.3 

7.7 

53. 0 
196.4 

55.1 
25.9 
21.7 

Per- 
cent 
7.43 
13. 30 
91. 54 
339.20 
95.16 
44. 73 
37. 48 

pH 

2,bl 
2,bl 
2, bl 
2.bl 
2, bl 
2, bl 
2, bl 

None 

2fi9. 4 

100. 00 

1.82 

4, hi 

54.6 

100.00 1 


2,bl 

57. 9 

100.00 

— 

2, bl 

Max .3 

C U.** 

387. G 

15.50 


— 

104. 4 

4.18 


— 

196.4 

"lsg" 



pH 3 



5.30 




1‘75‘ 




6. 33 



Glycerol with indicated nitrogen compound (20 mg. per liter) 
Element 


omitted 

Witte peptone j 

Baeto peptone 

Sodium iron chlorophyllin 

Fe ' 

Zn 

Ou 

Mn 

Mo 

Oa 

Sc 

None 

98.6 22.09 

455. 3 102. 02 

423. 3 94. 85 

903. 1 202. 85 

350. 9 78. 63 

446. 1 99. 95 

455. 2 102. 00 

446.3 100,00 

2.28 

1.89 

2. 19 
3.79 
1.87 
2.18 

2. 21 
2.28 

l,bl 

l,hl 

1, bl 
l.bl 
l,bl 
l,bl 

1, bl 
l,bl 

72.0 

359.7 
448.5 

761.3 
280.1 

387.8 

334.4 

335.8 

1 21.44 2.33 

1 107.12 1.81 

1 133.57 2.28 

226.71 3.17 

83.41 1.87 

115.49 2.02 

99.58 1.96 

100.00 1.99 

2, bl 
2, hi 
2,bl 
2, bl 
2,bl 
2, hi 
2,bl 
2,bl 

55 : 1.1 

301.5 
410.9 
422. (> 

590. 0 
684. I 

691.0 
717.4 

77. 10 
42,03 
57. 28 
58.91 
82. 24 
95. 36 
96. 31 
100.00 

1.99 

1.9L 

1.87 

1.77 

1.97 

2.29 

2.31 

2,36 

8, bl 
10, bl 
6, bl 
8,bl 
6. bl 
6, bl 
6, bl 
6, bl 

Max.3 

C. UA - 

pH s 

903.1 

36. 12 

4. 67 

1 

761.3 

i 

30.45 

4.76 


744.3 

29. 77 

i 

5.01 



Glycerol with indicated nitrogen compound (20 mg. per liter)-— Continueii 

1 

Element 











omitted 

1 











1 f-Proline 



rf-Lysine 



Hemoglobin 


Fe 

86. 5 17. 83 

2.39 

8,bl 

78,6 

18. 37 2. 41 

8,bl 

227.2 

41.56 

1.93 

8,bl 

Zn - 

174.4 35.94 

2. 05 

10, bl 

118.6 

27. 72 2. 22 

8,bl 

289. 9 

53. 04 

1.89 1 

H,bl 

Cu 

501.7 103.40 

2. 02 

6,bl 

217.2 

50,77 1.90 

6,bl 

543. 4 

99.41 

2.09 

6, bl 

Mn- 

2,53.8 52.30 

1.86 

6,bl 

173.4 

40.53 1.99 

6,bl 

451. 8 

82. 65 

1.H7 

6, bl 

Mo 

416.4 85.82 

1.83 

6,bl 

356, 5 

83.:i3 1.80 

6,bl 

.522. 2 

95. 53 

1.97 

6, bl 

Ga 

617.3 127. 2:i 

2.26 

6,bl 

456.4 

106.69 1,91 

6,bl 

596. 7 

109. 16 

2. 17 

7, bl 

Sc 

552.4 113.85 

2,16 

6, bl 

466.4 

106.69 1.87 

6,bl 

582. 3 

106. 53 

2.00 

7, bl 

None 

485.2 100.00 

2.07 

6,bl 

427.8 i 

100.00 1.92 

6,bl 

546. 6 

100. (K) 

2.10 

6,bl 

Max, 3 

617.3 S 



456.4 



019.3 




C. U.4 - 

24.69 




18. 26 



24.77 



pH 5 

i 

4.60 



4.49 




4.80 



1 Each liUr of imtnent solution contained the following ingredients: Carbon compound, 50.0 gm. ; N H 4 N O.-?, 
2.06 gm.; KHsP 04, O.W gra.; MgSO^.THaO, 0.25 gm.; iron, 0.30 rag,; zinc, 0,20 mg.; copper, 0.06 mg.; man- 
ganese, 0.025 mg.; molybdenum, 0.02 rag.; gallium, 0.02 mg.; and scandium, 0.04 gm, 
f Sporulation w’as ^timated on a scale ranging from 0 (= sterility) to 10 (= maximum sporulation); color 
of spwes IS indicated mall exp^iments by abbreviations of the w'ords white, yellow, tan, brown, and black, 
3 Maximum individual yield. 

< Coefficient of utilization, or yield per 100 gm. of sucrose. 

* Initial acidity of the nutrient solution. 
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All attem]it to obtain improved results with the trace elements was 
made tlirougli the addition of supplementa.iy sources of nitrogen dis- 
playing marked growth-promoting properties. These substances 
were selected on the basis of the comparative tests with organic 
compounds mentioned in the description of experimental procedures. 
The results of special tests wdth the most effective of these compounds 
are also given in table 1. Witte peptone proved most effective in 
supplementing the molecular deficiencies of glycerol. Bacto-peptone 
and sodium iron chlorophyllin were somewhat less effective. Lysine 
was least effective of the six organic nitrogen materials specially tested. 
Kesults with trace elements show^ed no improvement despite the appre- 
ciable increases in growrth brought about through the addition of 
supplementary sources of nitrogen to the nutrient solution containing 
glycerol. The assumption is that the increase in mineral impurities 
brought about through their addition to the nutrient solution more 
than compensated for the beneficial action of increased yields for 
demonstrating trace-element deficiencies. 

The specific nature of the molecular deficiencies wdth glycerol is not 
disclosed by the materials most effective in promoting grow^th. Par- 
ticularly is this the case with Witte peptone and Bacto-peptone, both 
of wdiich comprise an unknowm mixture of protein-decomposition 
products, accessorjr factors, and inorganic salts {17). Sodium iron 
chlorophyllin, proline, and hemoglobin, how^ever, are characterized by 
the presence of the pyrrole ring in their molecules. This ring or its 
tetrahydro derivative (pyrrolidine) is also without doubt present in 
Witte peptone and Bacto-peptone. Hammett {S) has claimed that the 
pyrrolidone group plays a special part in differentiation of the cell. 
Sodium magnesium chlorophyllin wuis not quite so effective in increas- 
ing the yield as w^as the iron salt. Miscellaneous tests with yeast 
(Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, A. T, C. C. No. 4097) indicated the 
magnesium salt to be more effective than the iron salt, especially in 
conjunction with 'i-inositol. Yield of yeast under these conditions was 
mcreased from 0.3 mg. to 4.8 mg. after 4 days’ growth at 25° C. 
This compares favorably with a maximum yield of 18.4 mg. per culture 
of 50 ml. in a 5-percent sucrose solution containing 260 mg. of yeast 
extract per liter. 

Similar tests of the grow'th-promoting properties of carbon com- 
pounds not containing nitrogen were also made and are given in table 2. 
These materials were relatively ineffective in comparison with the 
nitrogen compounds and were therefore supplied at a concentration 
of 1,000 mg. per liter instead of 20 mg. per liter. Sucrose seemed to be 
slightly more effective in promoting grow'^th. 

Sucrose was tested also at a concentration of 20,000 mg. per liter in 
order to demonstrate that the quantities of trace elements supplied to 
the fungus were ample for maximum growth writh glycerol. This 
was considered advisable, since the quantities added had been deter- 
mined to bo the necessary minima with sucrose. Moreover, the possi- 
bility existed that glycerol might render the trace elements unavailable 
through formation of complex ions in which they were present in 
un-ionized form. This did not prove to be the case, however, since 
yield was maximum. The fact that yield did not exceed maxirnum 
in experiment 2 is due, of course, to the presence of only sufficient 
quantities of mineral constituents to give maximum yield. 
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Table 2. — Effects of a dcjiciency of trace elements on the growth of Aspergillus niger 
for 4 days at 3o° C. with glycerol supplemented with other carbon compounds ^ 


Element 

omitted 

Glycerol with indicated carbon compound (grams per liter) 

Sucrose, 1 gm. 

Sucrose, 20 gm. 

Citric acid, 1 gm. 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. 
glyc- 
erol 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 
ity 
■ at 
har- 
vest 

Spor- 

ula- 

tion2 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. 
glyc- 
erol 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 

ity 

at 

har- 

vest 

Spor- 

ula- 

tion2 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm, 
glyc- 
erol 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

Acid- 

ity 

at 

har- 

vest 

Spor- 

ula- 

tion2 

Fe 

Zn 

Milli- 

grams 

134.3 

350.4 

789.5 

726.5 

718.4 
749.2 

765.6 

747.4 

Percent 
17.97 
46.88 
105. 63 
97.20 
96.12 
100. 24 
102. 83 
100. 00 

pH 

2. 61 
1.80 
2.26 
2. 06 
2. 08 
2. 22 
2.2;i 
2. 18 

6, bl 
8,bl 
6.t 
4,bl 
8,bl 
8,bl 
8,bl 
8,bl 

Milli- 

grams 

194.5 

561.6 

1.213.9 
1,182.0 
1,046.5 

1.036.1 

1. 032. 1 

1.031.9 

Percent 
18.85 
54, 43 
117.64 
114.55 
101. 41 
100. 41 
100. 02 
100. 00 

pH 
2.12 
1.79 
3.07 
2.26 
3. 65 
3. 92 
3. 96 
3. 81 

4,bl 
10, bl 
10, t 
l,bl 
10, bl 
10, bl 
10, bl 
10, bl 

Milli- 

grams 

75.6 

146. 1 

245.1 
339. 9 
435. S 
607.8 

244.2 
441.0 

Percent 
17. 16 
33. 13 
55. 57 
77. 07 
98, 81 
137. 82 
55. 37 
100. 00 

pH 

2,41 

2.17 

1.94 

1.91 

1.86 

2.17 

2.03 

2.01 

6, bl 
6, bl 
6, bl 
2. bl 
8,bl 
8,bl 
6,bl 
6,bl 

Cu 

Mn 

Mo 

Ga. 

Sc 

None 

Mas.s . 

823.1 




1, 213. 9 




651.0 





32. 92 



48. 56 



26. 04 



pH s 



4.58 



4.70 



2.90 













Element 
omitted ! 


Glycerol with indicated carbon compound (grams per liter)— Continued 

Glycolic acid, 1 gm. 

PjTuvic acid, 1 gm. 

Glyceric acid, 1 gm. 

Fe 

Zn 

Cu 

141.8 

246.8 
216. 1 
702. 3 
221.0 
233.2 
267.0 
256.7 

55. 23 
96.14 
84. 18 
273.59 
86.09 
90.84 
104.02 
100.00 

2.03 

1.95 

1.96 
3.24 
1.76 
1.92 
1.92 
2.03 

1, bl 

2, bl 
2,bl 

0 

2,bl 

2, bl 

3, bl 
2,bl 

70.1 

287.2 
257.4 

603.2 
257.4 
577.8 

345.7 

317.7 

22. 06 
9t). 40 
81.02 

189. 86 
81.02 

181.86 
108. 81 
100.00 

2.21 

1.81 

1.84 

2.36 

1.83 

2.77 

1.96 

1.92 

2,bl 

2,bl 

2,bl 

0 

2,bl 

2,bl 

2,bl 

2,bl 

315. 8 

109.0 

329.7 

676.1 

364.8 

368.8 

206.7 

338.7 

93. 24 
32. 18 
97. 34 
199. 62 
107. 71 
114.20 
61.03 
100.00 

1.86 

2.04 

1.85 
2.38 
1.83 

1.86 
2.06 
1.86 

6,bl 
10, bl 
6,bl 
4,bl 
6,bl 
6,bl 
6,bl 
6, bl 

Mn 

Mo 

Ga 

Sc 

None 

Max, 3 

702.3 




603,2 




711.7 




C. U.i 

28.09 



24. 13 



28.47 



pH 5 


2.99 



2.55 



3.07 













1 See footnote 1, table 1, 3 gee footnote 3, table 1, 5 gee footnote 5, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. * See footnote 4, table 1, 


Attention is also directed to the results of deficiency tests with 
scandium in solution supplemented with citric acid and glyceric acid, 
giving yields of 55.35 and 61.05 percent of maximum respectively. 
The reason for these responses is unknown but it might be associated 
with the fact that these acids may be products of metabolism of this 
fungus. Results of deficiency tests with other elements and in other 
solutions were uniformly poorer than those usually obtained with 
sucrose. The sucrose, however, was of an especially high standard 
of purity (0.0014 percent ash). 

GROWTH WITH SOURCES OP CARBON OTHER THAN GLYCEROL 

Tests of trace-element requirements were also extended to include 
glucose, fructose, mannose, galactose, sorbose,® mannitol, and lactose. 
The data for all but the last two are tabulated in table 3. Mannitol 
and lactose have been omitted because practically no growth of the 


» The sorbose iised was obtained through the oourtesy of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, XT. S. Depart- 
miTOt of Agricmture. It h^ been produced through the fermentation of d-sorbitol by Bacterium xi/linum 
and was considered better than 99 percent pure. 
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fungus occurred with these sources of carbon. Little doubt exists 
that the trace elements determined to be necessary with sucrose are 
also necessary with these other sources of carbon. Their degree of 
freedom from trace-element impurities was not sufficiently great to 
disclose whether s])ecial requirements do or do not exist. Repetition 
of these exx^eriments at a higher level of X3urity would, therefore, be 
advisable. 

Sucrose, glucose, fructose, mannose, and sorbose seemed equally 
effective for the nutrition of Aspergillus niger. Galactose was quite 
inadequate, however. The results with Z-sorbose may need revision, 
since the responses with this source of carbon varied somewhat more 
in successive experiments than did those with the other carbon 
compounds. 

The supplementary effect of traces of organic nitrogen comx^ounds 
on growth witti glycerol (table 1) appeared to offer a possible explana- 
tion for the relative unavailability of lactose, mannitol, and galactose, 
as well as glycerol. This interx^retation was that substitutions of a 
poor carbon source for sucrose resulted in the induction of accessory- 
substance and amino acid requirements for supplementing the defi- 
ciency in necessary molecular configurations of the poor carbon 
source. The tests "with organic supplements for glycerol were there- 
fore continued further. The first two experiments of tabic 4 show the 
final results of these tests. 

In the first experiment of table 4, the addition of 20 mg. per liter 
eaeii of sodium iron chlorophyllin and jS-phenylalanine increased the 
yield with glycerol to 906,1 mg., and the further addition of Z-tyrosinc 
‘increased the maximum yield to 961.6 mg. in experiment 2. That is 
to say, a total of 1 mg. each of these supplementary or accessory 
factors per culture sufficed to increase the yield from a maximum of 
269,4 mg. (experiment 1, table 1) to one of 961.6 mg. It is logical to 
assume that continued tests for effective supplements would have 
resulted in a yield fully equal to that obtainable with sucrose, etc. 
Further investigations will, it is believed, lead to the discovery of more 
effective supplementary factors. 

The results of similar studies with lactose are given in the third 
experiment of table 4. Sodium iron chlorophyllin again proved most 
effective, and sucrose was next in promoting growth. The other 
organic compounds tested proved ineffective, presumably because of 
the limited number available for trial. Results with galactose were 
even poorer at the supplementary level (20 mg. per liter) used. The 
poor results with lactose and galactose are attributed wholly to lack 
of addition of the appropriate compound to supplement the molecular 
deficiencies of these two compounds. This is not surprising, since 
less than 100 compoimds were available for trial. The data in table 5 
afford convincing proof that lactose and galactose are assimilable by 
Aspergillus^ under appropriate conditions, also. 

The last two experiments of table 4 illustrate the results obtained 
with mannitol when supplemented with traces of organic nitrogen. 
Sodium iron chlorophyllin again proved most effective, followed by 
fZ-glutamic acid, and cZZ-o'-alanine. The action of these substances 
when the oi^anism is grown on mannitol cannot be regarded as evi- 
dence for the requirement of accessory growth factors. Maximum 
yields are reached in 7 days by Aspergillus without their addition (19). 
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Tliis would appear conclusive evidence that the fungus is entirely 
capable of their synthesis, though not perhaps at a rate as high as 
that at which they can be utilized. 

The effects of trace-element deficiencies in the experiments with 
supplementary compounds were much the same as in those previously 
discussed. It appears probable that iron, zinc, copper, manganese, 
molybdenum, and gallium are required under all conditions. 

EFFECT OF ADMIXTURE OF CARBON COMPOUNDS ON 
ASSIMILABILITY 

That the effect of chlorophyllin and amino acids is actually to sup- 
plement deficiencies in molecular configuration is rendered clearer by 
the results given in table 5. These show the ^fields obtained with 
mannitol, glycerol, lactose, and galactose both singly and in mixture. 
All four of these poor carbon soimces proved available for growth on 
proper admixture. The results with mannitol and galactose proved 
exceptionally interesting in \dew of the failure to find a suitable acces- 
sory for the latter in the previous experiments. Though the yield 
with mannitol was only 34.3 mg. and that with galactose 27.9 mg., 
the yield with a mixture of these compounds was 392.6 mg. Supple- 
mentation of mannitol with lactose also improved assimilation. It 
would be interesting to learn the relative assimilability of these 
sources in mixtures of even greater complexity and in the presence of 
supplementary nitrogen compounds. 

Table 5. — Effect of equal admixtures (total of 2.5 gm. per culture) of poor carbon 
sources on yields of Aspergillus niger ^ 



Com- 
pound 
used per 
culture 



Yield 

Carbon compound 

Yiel<i 

Mixture (2.6 gin, per culture) 

Com- 

puted 

Pound 

rf-Mannitol 

Grains 

1.2.*) 

Mg. 

4.5 

d-Maniiitol-i-glvcerol 

Mg. 

231. 2 

Mg. 
.546. 1 

Glycerol— 

1.25 

225.7 

d-lVIannitol+d-lactose i 

21.4 

2.33, 6 

(i- Lactose.-. 

1.25 

16.9 

d-Mannitol'fd’gnlactose 

21. 5 

392. f) 

d-Galactose 

1.25 

IT.O 

Glvcerol+d-lactose 

243. 6 

458. 3 

d-Mannitol 

2.5 

34.3 

Glvcerol-j-d-galactose 

243. 7 

1.54.7 

16.7 

Glycerol 

2.5 

349.9 

d-Laetose+d-galactose -- 

23. 9 

d-Lactose.-. 

d-Galactose 

2.5 

2.5 

74.6 

27.9 

! 


1 See footnote 1, taMe 1, for quantities of mineral constituents employed. 


Experimental data sliowdiig the effect of trace-element deficiencies 
on growth and development with mixtures of inadequate carbon 
sources have been tabulated in table 6. Omission of any one of the 
trace elements appears to result in a slight but definite decrease in 
yield. With compounds of lugher purity the effects of these omissions 
would have been enhanced, it is believed. Nonaddition of scandium 
also brought about a decrease in yield of a magnitude too great to be 
attributed to normal experimental variations. 

Though a continuation of these experiments with a nutrient 
solution purified with calcium carbonate would probably have led to 
greater differences with trace-element deficiency, this method was 
not employed. Neither were any experiments carried out to ascertain 
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the effects of admixture of more than two sources of carbon, nor of a 
combination of this procedure with tests of supplementation with 
various organic nitrogen compounds. 


Table 6. — Effect of deficiencies in trace elements on utilization of carbon compounds 
in admixture by Aspergillus niger grown for Jf days at 3d° C,^ 


! 

Element omitted 

jMixture of d-mannitol and d-galactose 

j Mixture of d-lactose and glycerol 

Yield 
per 2.5 
gm. of 
carbon 
sources 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

i 

Acidity 

at 

harvest 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

Sporu- 1 
lation2 j 

1 Yield 
per 2.5 

1 gm. of 
i carbon 

1 sources 

Propor- 
tion of 
maxi- 
mum 
yield 

i 

Acidity 
! at ; 

harvest 1 

! Spom- 
la t ion 2 


Miim 


1 

j 

Milli- 





grama 

Percent 

pH \ 


1 grama 

Percent 

pH 1 


Fe - 

301.7 

80. 51 

1.74 1 

0 1 

398. 2 

69. 90 

1.8S i 

2, bl 

Zn 

344.2 

91, 8fi 

1.74 i 

i 

328. 2 

57. 61 

1.74 ! 

3, bl 

Cu._. 

353.4 

94. 31 

1.87 1 

0 

497.6 

I 87. 36 

2.03 1 

8. bl 

jVIn 

399.4 

106. 59 

1.94 ! 

0 i 

533.8 

93. 72 

2. 14 

2, bl 

Mo 

247.1 

65.94 

1.80 

0 1 

515. 4 

; 90. 49 

2. 10 

6, bl 

Oa 

351.1 

93. 70 

].S0 

0 1 

493. 2 

86.59 ' 

2.07 

2, bl 

Sc 

316.4 

84. 44 

1.80 

0 i 

50S. 7 

1 89.30 i 

2. 09 

2, bl 

None 

374.7 

100. 00 

1.88 

0 ^ 

569. G 

j 100. 00 1 

2. 16 

2, bl 

Max. a 

399. 4 





1 i 


1 

C. XT.** 


15. 9S 


! _ 

1 600. 4 

! 24.02 ' 


1:::::::::: 

pH 5 



3.81 

i i 

1 

3. 75 

j 

1 




i 

i : 

1 

1 


1 See footnote 1, table 1, s gee footnote 3, table 1. s See footnote 5, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. * See footnote 4, table i. 


EFFECT OF AN EXTERNAL SUPPLY OF METABOLIC 
PRODUCTS 

Growth of Aspergillus niger in the dibasic optimum solution with 
sucrose is equal to or greater than that of other hexoses, being approxi- 
mately 1,150 mg. dry weight per culture of 50 cc. (2.5 gm. sucrose) 
after 4 days at 35® C. The average rate of growth, therefore, is 
almost exactly 12 mg. per hour, or 1.04 percent per hour of the maxi- 
nium yield in a solution in which the organism is compelled to synthe- 
size all its metabolic products from sucrose and inorganic nitrogen. 

The experimental data in table 7 show the effect of the metabolites 
in yeast extract on the growth of Aspergillus when substituted in part 
for sucrose. The strain of Aspergillus employed in this experiment 
does not require the presence of accessory growth factors. The 
mineral constituents were present in optimum amoimt, only sucrose 
being decreased from 50 gm. per liter to 40 gm. In every case the 
yield with yeast extract was greater than that with an equivalent 
quantity of sucrose over and above the basic 40 gm. per liter. A 
yield of 1,214 mg. was reached in 3 days with 40 gm. of sucrose and 
8 gm. of yeast extract per liter. The average rate of growth was 
17 mg. per hour, or 1.4 percent per hour of maximum yield. The 
yield with 50 gm. of sucrose per liter had reached a value of only 
1,043.4 mg. after 4 days of growth. The beneficial effects of yeast 
extract are especially striking during the early stages of growth. The 
average rate of growth was 11 mg. per hour, or 1.05 percent per hour 
of maximum yield. 


205164—40 4 
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Table 7. — Increased efficiency of carbon vtiUzation by Aspergillus niger at So° C. 
through partial 7'eplacement of suci'ose by yeast extract ^ 


Growth 

period 

Substance added 

Yields obtained with indicated number of srams j>or liter of 
substance added to solution containinc; 40 ii' in. of sucrose per 
liter 


0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

Days \ 

f Sucrose 

Mg. 

Mg. 

218.6 

Mg. 
165. 7 

Mg. 

172.2 

My. 

159.7 

My. 

229. 5 

- 2 

[Yeast extract 


859. 1 

981.2 

1, 030. 3 
743. 8 

1,063.0 

761.9 

1, 065. 8 
749. 7 

3 

f Sucrose 

689.2 

714.0 

702. 5 

[Yeast extract 

(Sucrose-- 

‘[Yeast extract 


1,083.1 

1, 125. 6 

1, 172. 8 

1,214.0 

1,224.3 

4 

S94.6 

1 

856.2 

971.3 

941.7 

1,021.7 

997.4 

1,083.0 

1.048.4 1 

1.103.5 ! 

1, 043. 4 
1, 140. 5 


1 See footnote 1, table 3, except that sucrose was employed at 40 };m. per liter. 

2 Sporulation had not begun in the sucrose cultures, whereas the yeast cultures were black witli spores. 


DISCUSSION 

Nothing requiring special comment is presented by the results on 
trace-element requirements of the fungus, except in the case of scan- 
dium. Scandium proved quite beneficial to growth of the organism 
when glycerol was supplied as a source of carbon. Its nonaddition 
with other sources of carbon wms quite without effect, however, and 
differs in this respect from the results obtained with the other trace 
elements. Iron, zinc, copper, manganese, molybdenum, and gallium 
usually gave indications of their essentiality for metabolism with all 
sources of carbon, even though the^ differences were sometimes slight. 
This might have been anticipated in view of the lesser freedom from 
mineral impurities of these carbon compomids as compared with 
sucrose. A possible relation may exist, therefore, between the low 
molecular weight of glycerol, necessitating as it does a greater degree 
of metabolic molecular condensations, and the ability to demonstrate 
its action on the fimgus. The specific action of scandium wdth glyc- 
erol was subjected to repeated tests with a large number of the chemi- 
cal elements, and there would seem to be little doubt that it exists. 

Growth with reagent glycerol in the absence of scandium amounted 
to only 107.4 mg., and decreased to 57.5 mg. when the glycerol was 
redistilled in a pyrex glass stp. Purification with calcium carbonate 
of the nutrient solution containing resdistilled glycerol caused a further 
decrease in yield to 21.7 mg. The yields in the presence of scandium 
w’ere 269.4 mg., 54.6 mg., and 57.9 mg. respectively. Addition of 
even lugldy purified sucrose to the medium in small quantity (1 gm. 
per liter) eliminated the effect of scandium. Other organic substances 
tried behaved similarly, except citric acid and glyceric acid. 

Growth of the fungus proved optimum on sucrose, glucose, fructose, 
mannose, and sorbose. Yields with lactose, galactose, and mannitol 
were very poor. The effect of the time element on this response is 
known for mannitol (19) only, and indicates that maximum yield 
requires 7 days for its attainment as compared to 4 days with sucrose. 
It appears to differ in this respect from glycerol, lactose, and galactose. 

The experimental data on the carbon nutrition of the organism 
obtained under these circumstances have proved to be of consider- 
able interest. Briefly, they comprised evidence that poor sources of 
carbon (d-mannitol, d-galactose, d-lactose, glycerol) gave marked 
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increases in growth on admixture. It was found further that substi- 
tution of a poor carbon source for sucrose resulted in the induction of 
special amino acid and accessory-factor requirements. 

The^ response of the organism when grown with glycerol or manni- 
tol differed greatly from that with lactose and galactose upon the addi- 
tion of small quantities of other organic compounds. The substances 
that were tested have been hsted in a previous paper {17), Yields 
with glycerol were practically maximum in the presence of traces of 
sodium iron chlorophyllin, /S-phenylalanine, and ^-tj^rosine. The 
same vras true for mannitol in the presence of traces of sodium iron 
chlorophyllin, ^Z-glutamic acid, and dZ-oi-alanine. A distinct though 
slight effect was produced by sodium iron chlorophyllm with lactose, 
though other nitrogen compounds proved ineffective. Traces of 
none of the compounds available for test proved effective in aiding 
the growth of the fungus on galactose. 

The effects obtained by the addition of traces of organic nitrogen 
compounds to glycerol and mannitol are interpreted as due to the 
induction of special nitrogen requirements. Glycerol and mannitol 
are probably poor sources of carbon because they do not furnish the 
specific molecular groups required by the organism in the synthesis 
of organic nitrogen. This view is in agreement with the results ob- 
tained with carbon compounds in admixture. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature encountered was the discovery 
that rate of growth with an optimum solution containing sucrose 
and inorganic nitrogen could be greatly increased by the addition of 
yeast extract. The acceleration in growth is presumed to be brought 
about by the presence in yeast extract of many of the metabolic 
products that Aspergillus usually has to synthesize from sucrose and 
inorganic nitrogen. That this is the correct interpretation is rendered 
more probable by the accompanying slight but definite increases^ in 
efficiency of carbon utilization with yeast extract. The identification 
and production in a liigh state of purity of the metabolic products 
responsible for the acceleration of growth would be highly desirable in 
connection with studies dealing with the functionsof the trace elements. 

SUMMARY 

Trace-element and carbon-compound requirements were studied 
with cultures of Aspergillus niger Van Tiegh. grown for 4 days at 35° C. 
The results on trace-element needs with the sources of carbon used 
were poorer than those obtained with sucrose of exceptional purity. 

Iron, zinc, copper, manganese, molybdenum, and galhum would 
appear to be necessary whatever the source of carbon. Scandium 
exhibited biological specificity with the fungus when grown on glycerol, 
the yield being doubled. 

Sucrose, d-glucose, <i-fructose, rf-mannose, and Z-sorbose proved to 
be excellent sources of carbon and equally effective for nutrition, 
whereas glycerol, cZ-mannitol, cZ-lactose, and cZ-galactose proved quite 
ineffective. 

Admixture of these carbon compounds, incapable of assimilation 
when available as sole carbon sources, was found markedly to increase 
their assimilability. Increased assimilability on admixture was inter- 
preted on the basis of mutual supplementation of compounds deficient 
in essential molecular configurations. 
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Growth with gtycerol and mannitol could also reach maximum 
when these compounds were supplemented with traces of sodium 
iron chlorophyllin and specific amino acids. The beneficial effects of 
traces of supplementary nitrogen compounds on cai’bon sources of low 
assimilability is attributed to the induction of special requirements for 
supplementation of deficiencies in molecular configuration. They are 
not considered due to the necessity for accessory growth factors, since 
the organism is fully capable of maximum growth with inorganic 
nitrogen and sucrose. 

Tests with yeast extract indicated that a supply of metabolites on a 
sucrose medium caused acceleration in growth, under otherwise opti- 
mum conditions, not attributable to accessory-factor requirements. 
These effects of organic nitrogen supplementation were due to the 
existence of limiting factors in functional processes of the fungus and 
not to absence of the function. 
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AMINO ACIDS IN THE CORN KERNEL ' 

By Fuank a. Csonka 

^Senior ckcmiat, Protein and Nutrition Research Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Enginecrhig, United States Deparinient of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

A knowledge of the amino acid composition of individual staple 
foods used in human and animal dietary is of value to the nutritional 
worker as well as to the agriculturist. The classification of amino 
acids as dispensable and indispensable emphasizes the protein quality 
rather than tlie quantity requirement of protein in the daily diet. 
We do not eat or feed purified proteins of known amino acid com- 
position. From the nutritional standpoint, staple foods are generally 
consumed in combinations in order to correct or supplement certain 
deficiencies in amino acids, vitamins, minerals, etc., and thus avoid 
the use of concentrates. The present study in the series of amino 
acids in staple foods is a further attempt to furnish data on corn 
{Zea mays L.). 

Pellagra has been found to occur in sections where the population 
is poorly nourished and lives chiefly on corn. This observation sug- 
gested the nutritional origin of the disease, and the low quality of corn 
proteins was suspected as a contributing factor to the malnourished 
state of pellagrins. Osborne and Clapp (5) ^ analyzed zein, the 
alcohol-soluble corn protein, and noted the absence of tryptophane 
and lysine, both of which are nutritionally indispensable amino acids. 
In the corn glutelin, the author has found 0.516 percent of tryptophane 
(f); thus the absence of tryptophane in the zein is largely, if not 
wholly, corrected when whole corn is eaten. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The method for determining amino acids has been described in two 
previous publications (^, 5). Certain changes have been introduced, 
which are given in the following paragraph, to suit the analytical 
I^rocedure to the property of the protein material present in the corn 
kernel. 

A white corn and a yellow corn ® were selected for analysis. The 
cleaned and selected whole corn kernels were ground to a fine meal 
and stored at a temperature slightly below freezing. Duplicate 
samples (air-dry) of 25 gm, each were used for analysis. Ether ex- 
traction to remove fatty substances was omitted, because it lowers 
the solubility of protein in a 1-percent salt solution {2), The finely 
ground corn meal was, therefore, extracted with 100 cc. of precooled 
1-percent NaCl solution. Three of these salt extractions of l-hour 
duration at 6°-8° C. were applied for removal of the water- and salt- 

1 Received for publication May 15, 1939. This is the third in a series of papers on amino acids in staple 
foods. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 768. 

3 The author is indebted to M. T. Jenkins, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, and to H. C. Fellows, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Econonaics, U, S. Department of Agriculture, for supplying and grinding the corn 
samples. 
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soluble proteins. Then the residue was extracted twice with 80-per- 
ccnt alcohol in 100-cc. portions at room temperature. One of these 
alcoholic extractions was of 3 hours’ dm’atiou, and another lasted 
overnight. The third alcoholic extraction was carried out at 56°~58° C. 
for only one-half hour. The residue was cooled in a refrigerator, and 
the starch removed by the addition of a 21-percent HCl solution, 
using 200 cc. the first time at refrigeration temperature for 1 hour 
and stirring occasionally to facilitate the dispersion of starch. The 
acid extract separates well from residue “R” by centrigutation. By 
the addition of an equal volume of 95-percent alcohol to the acid 
extract the starch precipitates. The extract was then centrifuged and 
the supernatant liquid was decanted. The decanted liquid was then 
evaporated to a small volume and added to the 1-percent NaCl and 
80-percent alcohol extracts. The residue “R” was extracted twice 
more with 21-percent HCl to remove all starch, 50 to 100 cc. of acid 
being used each time. These acid extracts do not separate clearly by 
centrifugation and the slightly turbid supernatant liquid has to be 
ffltered, preferably in the refrigerator. Since the second and third 
acid extracts contained only starch and an insignificant quantity of 
nitrogen, the filtrate was discarded. The precipitate from the fil- 
trate, however, was removed and added to the starch-freed residue 
and hydrolyzed for 24 hours in 20-percent HCl. This hydrolysate, 
together with the hydrolysate of the combined salt, alcohol, and acid- 
alcohol extracts, was analyzed for the amino acids as described in 
previous publications (2, S). 

The distribution of nitrogen in the extracts already referred to was 
approximately the same in the white and yellow corn samples and 
together represented from 90 to 92 percent of the total nitrogen. 

The salt- and alcohol-insoluble type of protein constituted the 
largest percentage (48 percent); the 80-percent alcohol-soluble pro- 
tein, 27 percent; and the 1-percent NaCl solution, 16 percent. It 
should be noted that the distribution of nitrogen in the different 
extracts is comparable only when the several factors, such as fineness 
of grormd particles of meal, the concentration of salt or alcoholic 
solution, the order of the extraction by the difl’erent solvents, and the 
varieties under investigation, are identical. An 80-percent alcoholic 
solution, for example, invariably removed more nitrogen than an 85- 
percent solution in the procedure just described. 

In regard to the determinations of tryptophane ^ and histidine, a 
few remarks are needed. By using a Burker colorimeter, which is 
equipped with color compensation chambers, a decided improvement 
was observed in color matching by the May and Rose tryptophane 
method as modified by the author (7). The Ehrlich reagent was 
omitted from the samples used for color compensation, otherwise the 
technique was similar to that used for the standard and for the un- 
known samples. The color compensation for both standard and 
unknown solutions results in a more accurate color match. In regard 
to the histidine detenhination, it was found advantageous to decolorize 
the solution with CarboraflGm before it was precipitated by Hopkin’s 
mercuric sulfate reagent. 


* An error in 
obtain correct 


\ the tryptophane percentages in the earlier papers (li, ff). 
bran, and shorts should be doubled. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Showiilter and (7) state that the proportion between zeiii 

and the other proteins varies according to the nitrogen content of 
the corn. 

The nitrogen content of tJie two types of corn selected for this 
investigation differed little, as is shown in table 1 ; therefore a differ- 
ence found in the amino acid composition might be significant in 
selecting one or the other on the basis of protein quality. The 
analytical results as shown in table 1, however, do not reveal any 
justification for preferring white corn to yellow corn with respect to 
amino acid composition. On a dietary regimen where the protein 
requirement is covered only by the corn proteins unsatisfactory 
growth of animals has been reported (Ji), not because of lack of any 
specific amino acid, but rather because of insufficient quantities of 
some of those indispensable ones considered herein. This conclusion 
is reached on the basis of Rosens figures representing the minimum 
quantities of indispensable amino acids required to support growth 
(d). Furthermore, in table 2, where the amino acids are expressed in 
quantities as obtained from 1 gm. of nitrogen of the whole corn kernel, 
the inferior quality of the corn protein as compared to casein is clearly 
demonstrated in respect to tryptophane and lysine. A judiciously 
selected mixed diet, however, should correct a poor nutritional state 
brought about by a diet in which corn is the chief source of protein. 


Table 1. — Amino acid content and total nitrogen of two varieties of moisture-free 

corn grown in 19S7 


Vlace Kcown and variety of 
corn 

Cystine 

i Trjiito- 

phane 

Tyrosine 

Arginine 

Histi- 

dine 

Lysine 

Total 

nitrogen 

Virginia: Boone County White. 
Iowa: Black Yellow Dent..!-.. 

Percent 

0. 096 
.096 

Percent 

0.047 

.053 

Percent 

0.703 

.700 

Percent 

0. 212 
.220 

Percent 

0. 089 
.109 1 

Percent 

0. 107 
.108 

Percent 

1.71 

1.78 


''I'able 2. — Protein quality of indicated amino acid obtained from 1 gm. of staple 
food nitrogeri with casein for comparison 


Staple food 

Cystine 

Trypto- 

phane 

Tyrosine 

Arginine 

Histidine 

Lysine 

White corn 

Milligrams 

56 

53 

20 

Milligrams 

28 

30 

130 

Milligrams 

441 

393 

405 

Milligrams 

124 

127 

236 

Milligrams 

52 

61 

156 

Milligrams 

63 

61 

475 

S’'ellow corn 

Casein - - 



SUMMARY 

The present study shows definitely that none of the indispensable 
amino acids consid.ered herein are missing from the whole corn flour 
and that they are equally distributed in white and yellow corn. 
The amino acid composition of the whole corn kernel as found and 
as described in tins paper when compared with that of casein shows 
that tryptophane and lysine are present at a lower level. The 
deficiency of tryptophane and lysine, which are absent in zein, 
apparently is not corrected sufficiently by the rest of the corn pro- 
teins. This conclusion, based on analytical findings, supports the 
general feeding practice of supplementation. 
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EXPERIMENTAL TRANSMISSION OP BOVINE 
VENEREAL TRICHOMONIASIS' 


Jiy CiJAKhEteJ W. liEJiiri, foriuorly zoologist^ aiui Geokgk G. Gaklick, scientijlc 

aidCj Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal InduHtry^ United States Department 

oj Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In spite of the fact that laxowledge concerning bovine venereal 
trichoinoriiasis has been obtained only during the last 10 5^ears, it does 
not follow that the disease is new. Probably it has existed for a long 
tintxe. A review of the literature and of the salient facts concerning 
the disease was given in a previous paper by Rees.- That review 
showed that much of the work of previous investigators was epizoolog- 
ical and tliat there is need of long-term experiments to supplement 
existing data. 

The specific objectives of the experiments recorded in this paper 
were as follows: (1) To observe the effects, on the fecundity of cows, 
of venereal trichomoniasis transmitted either by intravaginal inocu- 
lation of the parasite Trichomonas foetus, from bacteria-free and virus- 
free cultures, or by coitus with infected bulls; (2) to determine whether 
these female hosts would recover, and, in the event of recovery, 
wliethcr they would be susceptible to reinfection; and (3) to obtain 
data on infection in the genital tract of the bull. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In the experiments reported in this paper 10 heifers and 3 bulls 
were used. All were free from Brucella abortus infection and from 
tuberculosis, and at the beginning, from trichomoniasis also. Seven 
of the heifers, after an abortion or the birth of a calf, were again 
used tor the experimental transmission of the disease. These animals 
were kept in }^-acre paddocks provided with adequate shelter and had 
access to a limited quantity of green feed and an ample quantity of 
hay, grain, and minerals. 

The parasites {Trichomonas foetus) used for inoculating the females 
were freed from bacteria either by the method of Glaser and Coria ^ 
or of Rees ' and cultivated in modified egg-Ringer-serum medium of 
Bocck and Drbohlav." Infection of the females was accomplished 
cither by intravaginal inoculation of T. foetus or through coitus with 
a.n infected bull. Inoculation was performed with a glass caimula to 
which a rubber bulb was attached. About 15 cc. of Ringer^s-serum 
fluid in which the trichomonads were growing was inoculated high up 
in the vagina near the os uteri. The infected bull used in the trans- 
mission experiments acquired the infection through coitus with a 
heifer that had been infected through inoculation. Regardless of the 

1 Received for publication July 11, 1939. 

2 Rees, Charles W. bovine venereal trichomoniasis. North Amer, Vet. 19 (4); 33-36, illus. 1938. 

3 Glaser, R. W., and Coria, A. purification and culture of tritrichomonas foetus (ried- 
MtlLLER) from cows. Aiiier. Jour. Hyg. 22: 221-226. 1935. 

4 Rees, Charles W. obtainino bacteria-free pure lines of trichomonas foetus by means of 
microisolation. Araer. Jour. Hyg. 26: 283-291, illus. 1937. 

3 Boeck, William 0., and Drbohlav, Jaroslav. the cultivation of endamoeba histolytica. 
Amor. Jour. Hyg. 6: 371-407, illus. 1925. 
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metliod used to infect the cattle, no bacteria or viruses were introduced 
into the animals. 

To determine the onset and the duration of the infection the cattle 
were examined twice a week, begiiming at the time of exposure. 
The method of examination was the same as that described previously 
by Kees.® 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

RESULTS WITH FEMALES 

The experimental data on the females are recorded in table 1. The 
following significant points are shown: (1) Heifer 161 failed to calve 
and was positive for trichomonads for almost 2 years, during which 
time there were no heat periods. (2) Five other animals (Nos. 157, 
158, 160, 163, and 174) when exposed as heifers, and Nos. 155 and 156 
when exposed as cows, all became positive for Tricho7nonas foetus, 
some of them remaining positive for as long as 136 days. While 
positive these animals either had irregular heat periods or failed 
entirely to show signs of oestrum; no conceptions occurred. (3) 
Heifer' 159 was a nonbreeder. (4) Heifer 162, the only infected 
heifer showing no delay in calving, became pregnant first a,nd was 
exposed to the disease later; in this case the cervical seal appears to 
have kept the trichomonads out of the uterus. As a cow, this animal 
showed little resistance. (5) Four animals, Nos. 157, 158, 160, and 103, 
that had been infected as heifers and had lost the infection, became 
reinfected through coitus but w-ere positive for only 1 to 22 days; 
they became pregnant without appreciable delay. 

Table 1 shows (1) that more than half of all examinations were 
positive, the percentage being 58; (2) that some samples appearing 
negative on immediate examination were positive after incubation; 
and (3) that some samples positive on immediate examination wT,re 
negative after incubation. It is evident, therefore, that a combina- 
tion of both examinations yielded more positives than would have 
been detected if only one method had been relied upon. A fact not 
shown in the table is that in most of the cases there were periods when 
all examinations were positive, alternating with periods when most of 
them were negative. As a rule, there wns a period of heat near (he 
close of the period of positive examination and usually, wlion bred at 
that time, the animal became pregnant. 

The following explanation is offered for the lack of data on the 
incubation period and the duration of the infection of heifer 163: 
This animal was intended as a control and was served on April 9, 
1937, by bull 150 which was thought to be noninfected. The reason 
for regarding this bull as noninfected was that between August 20, 
1936, and March 1, 1937, the animal had been examined 14 times and 
found to be negative for Trichomonas foetus. With several excep- 
tions, the examinations were of material from three sources, namely, 
the seminal vesicles, the vasa deferentia, and the prepuce. Examina- 
tions were made at the time that the samples were obtained and also 
after incubation in vitro. However, the examinations made on June 
23, 1937, 75 days after coitus of bull 150 with heifer 163, showed both 
the heifer and the bull to be positive for T, foetus. Since, prior to 
April 9, heifer 163 was virgin and free from T. foetus and from April 9 
to June 23 she had not been exposed, she must have acquired tlie 


* See footnote 2. 
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infection from the bull on April 9, and therefore this bull must have 
been infected. 

The reason for the lack of data on the method of exposure and 
length of the incubation period of heifer 161 is as follows: On May 18, 
when bull 150 served this heifer, it was not known that the bull was 
infected and consequently the heifer was inoculated, as shown in 
table 1. Therefore, infection may have been acquired through either 
coitus or inoculation or by both methods. For 9 months following 
service on May 18, heifer 161 was considered to be pregnant. How- 
ever, on March 4, 1938, about a month after expected parturition, a 
rectal examination was made which led to a tentative diagnosis of 
pyometra. On March 7, by the use of all known precautions against 
sepsis, a cannula was placed tlirough the cervical canal and 13}^ 
quarts of pus was aspirated from the uterus. The pus contained 
leucocytes and trichomonads but was free from bacteria. On March 
27, 7K quarts of foul-smelling pus, which contained bacteria, was 
aspirated. From February 1938 to March 4, 1939, there w^ere remit- 
tent vaginal discharges containing T foetus. 

The fetus of cow 158 that aborted on the two hundred and forty- 
fifth day of gestation weighed 42 pounds and was fully haired. 
Material from both fetus and placenta was free from trichomonads. 
Therefore, the abortion was probably not due to trichomoniasis. 

KESITLTS WITH BULLS 

On October 6 and 7 and on November 27, 1936, bull 150 served 
heifer 157 after the latter had been exposed to trichomonad infection. 
On September 3 and October 7, 1936, and on January 14 and 21, 1937, 
he served heifer 160. Apparently during one of these services this 
bull became infected with Trichomonas foetus, although, as stated 
previously, a positive diagnosis was not made until June 23, 1937. 
These data show that T, foetus was transmitted from a heifer to a bull. 

Table 1 shows that after the infection was acquired, bull 150 served 
each of eight females either as heifers or as cows, one or more times. 
He served a ninth female, both as a heifer and as a cow. Without 
exception transmission followed coitus regardless of whether the 
IVunale in question had or had not been previously infected. 

In eight cases following coitus the incubation periods were 12, 11, 
14, 13, il, 11, 6, and 11 days. The average period of incubation was 
slightly more than 11 days. In three animals infected by intra- 
vaginal inoculation the incubation periods were 2, 2, and 4 days. 

In comparing tlie infection of the male bovine host with that of the 
female it will be noted that with one exception the latter recovered 
from the disease and exhibited resistance to reinfection. On the other 
hand, the male has been continuously infected for 20 months, and at 
present the infection appears to be permanent. 

Trichomonad infection had no appreciable effect on the potency of 
this bull as evidenced by the undelayed conception of reinfected 
cows 157, 158, 160, and 163. 

On October 2, 1936, and February 5, 1937, bull 149 served heifer 
158. On October 7, 1936, he served heifer 160, and on February 9, 
1937, heifer 157. In every case the service took place after the heifers 
had been exposed to Trichomonas foeius. To March 4, 1939, bull 
149 has not become jiositive for trichomonads. 
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On January 27, 1938, bull 169 served lieifer 174 after slie had been 
positive for Trichomonas Joetus; tins bull has likewise shown no evi- 
dence of infection. These data appear to indicate that experimental 
infection of bulls may be difScult. 

DISCUSSION 

The data on 8 of the 15 infected cases in the female host serve to 
confirm and amplify those of previous investigators. The infections 
had one of the following consequences: (1) Failure of early conception 
and temporary loss of periodicity of oestrum followed by final over- 
coming of the" infection and the restoration to a normal condition, or 
(2) conception followed by the death of the fetus in utero and the 
development of pyometra. 

The data on the remaining^ seven cases bring new facts to light, 
as folloW'S: After infection mih Trichomonas foetus a heifer failed 
entirely to breed; how^ever, additional data are needed to determine 
whether this failure w^as the result of infection or whether the animal 
w’-as sexually undeveloped. In a pregnant bovine T. foetus estab- 
lished itself in the vagina but was apparently unable to reach tlie 
uterus through the cervical seal; as a cow, tliis animal did not show" 
appreciable resistance to reinfection. Other females that contracted 
the disease as heifers either before or at the time of coitus showed, 
as cow"s, marked resistance to the disease; the infection did not appre- 
ciably delay conception. 

The data give no indication of a difference in the course of the 
disease wdiether transmitted by coitus with an infected bull or by 
intravaginal inoculation with hacteria-free and virus-free cultures of 
Trichomonas foetus. 

Data on the infection in the male bovine host show that after an 
incubation period of about 11 days a vaginal infection developed in 
every female served by an infected bull. 

The resistance of cows to reinfection after having overcome attacks 
of the disease as heifers is the most encouraging aspect of the problem. 
From such resistant cow^s, calves may be sired by infected bulls without 
delay of conception or other consequences that usually follow the. 
breeding of heifers and susceptible cows to infected bulls. Further 
work is needed, however, to determine the duration of the resistance 
in COW'S. Infection of heifers and cows is a matter of grave concern, 
since even in mild cases trichomonad infection lowers the fecundity 
of the herd. In severe cases, in which pyometra may develoj), the 
fecundity of the female may be destroyed. 

The most serious aspect of bovine venereal trichomoniasis is the 
infection of the bull, for the following reasons: (1) Once acquired, the 
infection appears to be permanent; (2) transmission by the bull may 
be expected to occur at every act of coitus, and even semen from an 
infected bull used for artificial insemination has been shown to result 
in transmission of the disease^; (3) no method of treatment for the 
elimination of Trichomonas foetus in bulls has thus far been developed. 

CONTROL OP TRICHOMONIASIS IN HERDS 

The following recommendations for the control of trichomoniasis in 
an infected herd are based on the data obtained in the present investi- 

tS' OF BOVINE VBNEREA.L TRICHOMONIASIS THROUGH ARTIFICIAL 

INSEMINATION. VET. Meo. 34 (1): 42-44. 1930. 
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gation: (1) Breed infected bidls only to infected cows or to those that 
have recovered from the infection; (2) breed clean bulls to heifers and 
to cows known to be free from infection; (3) breed cows with unknown 
histories artificially with semen from noninfected bulls, 

SUMMARY 

Fifteen cases of experimentally transmitted trichomoniasis are 
described in heifers and cows. In 10 of the cases there had not been 
any previous infection, and in 5 cases there was previous infection. 
In general, the cases of first infection were severe and those of second 
infection were mild. One case is described in a bull. 

In one heifer transmission of Trichomonas foetus during pregnancy 
resulted in no ill effects. Another infected heifer did not show indica- 
tions of oestrum. In seven cases infection of the females resulted in 
failure of early conception and in irregularity or temporary absence 
of oestrum. The infection was finally overcome and conception and 
normal gestation followed. In one heifer conception was followed by 
pyometra. One cow that had a vaginal infection as a heifer showed 
slight resistance to reinfection. In four cows, reinfection followed 
reexposure by coitus with an infected bull but without evident ill 
effects. 

By intravaginal inoculation the incubation period was as short as 
2 days; by coitus the incubation period averaged about 11 days. 
The data do not indicate that the method of transmission had any 
influence on the course of the disease. 

Examinations of material from the vaginas of infected females 
revealed Trichomonas foetus in 58 percent of the tests. 

Trichomoniasis has persisted for 20 months in a bull infected during 
coitus with an infected heifer. 

Tratismission of Trichomonas foetus occurred in every female served 
by an infected bull. 

Infection of a bidl with Trichomonas foetus has had no apparent 
effect on the animahs potency. 
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RELATION OF GAIN IN WEIGHT TO GAIN IN ENERGY 
CONTENT OF GROWING CHICKS ‘ 


l^y CJ. S, Fra PS, chivj, Division of Chcniistri/y and 10. C. Carlyle, associate chemist, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The giiiu ill weight, or tlie qiauitity of feed required to make a 
(lelinitc amoinit of gain, is frequently used to compare the values of 
two or more rations or to judge the efficiency of one feed as compared 
with that of another. The literature on this subject is voluminous, 
and need not be reviewed in detail here. The gain in live weight has 
been used for comparing the efficiency of feeds or rations for growing 
chicks (c9)," for fattening calves (o), lambs (6), and other animals (7), 
and for comparing the efficiency of proteins (^) or the deficiency of 
amino a(‘ids in proteins. Armsby (1) has pointed out that the energy 
content of equal weights of animal at different periods of fattening 
may be difl'orent, and Traps (3) has shown that the productive energy 
required per ])ound of gain in weight is different in diflerent feeding 
experiments. 

Data collected in connection with a studv of the utilization of the 
energy of feeds by chickens ^ have shown that the relation of gain in 
live weight to feed eaten is not always a reliable measure of the rela- 
tive energy values of feeds. Some of these data are presented and 
discussed, 

PROCEDURE 

The work was done with White Leghorn baby chicks, fed individ- 
ually, The chicks (2 or 3 days old) were all fed a corn-meal ration 
for a preliminary period of afiout 7 days, and then divided into six 
groups. One group was killed and analyzed for protein and fat. Four 
groups, haying equal average weights, were fed individually in battery 
brooders on the four rations that were to be compared. The sixth 
group was used for digestion experiments on the rations to be com- 
])ared. The cliicks were weighed weekly. At the end of the period, 
usually 2 1 days, the chicks were killed, the intestinal contents removed, 
paper pulp or some Dreservative was added, and an analysis made for 
])rotein and fat. The energy content of the chicks was estimated in 
C^alories by the use of the factors 5.66 for fat and 9.35 for protein (. 4 )- 

A corn-meal ration was used as the standard for comparison in ex- 
periments 6, 8, and 9. It consisted of corn meal, 56 percent; alfalfa- 
leaf meal, 6 percent; casein, 12 percent; yeast, 2 percent; wheat gray 
shorts, 20 percent; calcium carbonate, 1 percent; tricalcium phosphate, 
1 percent; salt, 1 percent; and fish oil, 1 percent. For experiments 
11, 12, 13, and 17 the standard ration was the same except that 0.2 
percent of fortified fish oil was used instead of 1 percent as in the 
previous ration, and 56.8 percent of corn meal instead of 56 percent* 

1 Rocoivod for TRihUcation .Tune 12, 1930. T<‘ehnical ccintrihution Xo. 529 of tho Texas Agricultural 
ExptiriTiient Station. 

2 Italic niimhers in paronthosos rdcr to Literature Cited, p. 781. 

^ rnAPR, O. S., and Carlyle, E. C. tTTir.rzATiON of enerry of wheat propx’cts by chickens. Jour. 
Nutrition, 1939, 18: In press. 
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In experiments 6, 8, and 9, 50 percent of corn meal was replaced by 
50 percent of patent flour, or low-grade flour, or wheat bran, or wheat 
browui shorts, for the other rations. In experiments 11 and 12, 50.8 
percent of corn meal was replaced by 50.8 percent of starch in one 
ration, 38 percent of corn meal was replaced by 38 percent of casein 
in a second ration, and 15 percent of com meal was replaced by 15 
percent of Wesson oil in a third ration. In experiment 13 corn meal 
was replaced by three different lots of corn bran. In experiment 17, 
50 percent of corn meal was replaced by oat hulls or two kinds of 
kafir. 

DATA AND DISCUSSION 

Table 1 shows the average gains in live weight of the six chicks in 
each group, the percentages of protein and fat, the Calories per 100 
grams, the gain in energy of the chicks, and the quantities of feed 
eaten. The data show that the differences in the rations may cause 
wide differences in the fat content of the chicks. In experiment 6 the 
chicks fed on the wheat-bran ration contained only 2.96 percent of fat, 
while those on the corn-meal ration contained 8.81 percent of fat, 
although the chicks ate considerably more of the wheat-bran I'ation 
than of the corn-meal ration. In experiment 8 the fat content was 
3.70 percent in the chicks fed the wheat-brown-shorts ration and 8.04 
percent for those on the corn-meal ration. Similai’ differences in the 
fat content are observed in the other experiments. The higlicst aver- 
age fat content (12 percent) was found in experiment 12 from a ration 
in vdiich 15 percent of corn meal was replaced by 15 percent of Wesson 
oil. The lowest average fat content (2.02 percent) was found in chicks 
fed a wheat-bran ration. These differences in fat content mean cor- 
responding differences in energy content. The differences in energy 
content are not so great as those in fat content, however, since a large 
portion of the energy comes from the protein and the variations in 
protein content are both small and in the opposite direction to the 
variations in fat. That is, the protein slightly increases avS the fat 
decreases. The energy content per 100 gm. is given in table 1, and 
the differences are appreciable. In experiment 6 the calories i*ango 
from 196 per 100 gm. for chickens on the corn-meal ration to 146 
calories per 100 gm. for those on the wheat-bran ration. Tlie lowest 
is 144 calories in experiment 17 and the highest is 225 per 100 gm. in 
experiment 12. Thus, 1 gm. of live weight from chickens fed on one 
ration may represent much less energy than 1 gm. from chi (‘kens fed 
on another ration. 

The grams of feed reciuired to produce 1 gm. of gain and also 1 
calorie of gain are given in table 2. The relative values arc brought 
out more clearly when the rations are compared with the corn-meal 
ration as a standard equal to 100. 

The relative quantity of feed required per calories of gain is greater 
than that required per gram of live weight in all the tests except those 
with the starch ration and the Wesson-od ration in experiments 11 
and 12. That is to say, the differences in most of the rations are 
greater than are indicated by the gains in live weight. The differences 
are especially large with the wheat-bran ration (experiments 6 and 9), 
the wheat-brewn-shorts ration (experiment 8), the oat-hull ration 
(experiment 17), the com-hran ration (experiment 13), and the casein 
ration (experiment 11). The quantity of feed required per gram of 
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gain in weight and that required per calorie of gain are parallel in 
most of the experiments, hut there are some notable exceptions. Fed 
on the two Wesson-oil rations, in which 15 percent of corn meal was 
replaced by 15 pei’cent of Wesson oil (experiments 11 and 12), the 
chicks required II and 13 percent more of the Wesson-oil ration than 
of the corn-meal ration to make the same gain in live weight, which is 
contrary to what would reasonably be expected from a ration with a 
higher I’eeding value. But for equal calories of gain, the Wesson-oil 
ration consumed was 95 or 84 percent of the corn-meal ration con- 
sumed. The chicks fed the Wesson-oil ration ate less and made less 
growth tlian those fed the corn-meal ration, but they stored much 
greater percentages of fat. The chicks fed the casein ration in 
experiment 12 required practically the same quantity of feed as those 
fed the corn-meal ration, in order to make the same gain in live weight, 
but they contained less fat and required 47 percent more feed to make 
the same guin in calories. 


Table 1. — Average live weight, composition, and gain of energy of chicks and feed 

eaten 


Expori- 


Live weight 

Composition 

Energy 
per 100 

Gain of 
energy 

Feed 

eaten 

mont 

No. 

Htition 

Begin- 

ning 

Gain 

Protein 

Fat 

grams of 
empty 
weight 


[Corn meal 

Orams 
Of). 9 

Ornms 

125.8 

Percent 

20.09 

Percent 
8. 81 

Calories 

196 

Calories 

204.4 

Grams 
275. 2 


Catent flour 

05. 0 

122.0 

20. 14 

7. 75 

180 

223. 0 

271.9 

0 

Low-firado flour 

05. 9 

116.7 

20.34 

0. 35 

173 

209.1 

277.2 


Wheat bran 

05. 8 

111.4 

20.84 

2. 90 

140 

151.8 

350. 5 


Corn inoal - 

00.5 

149.2 

20.34 

8.04 

190 

289.2 

288. 6 

8 

Patent flour... 

59. 0 

135. 1 

20. 93 

7. 04 

184 

255. 0 

299.8 

Low-grade flour 

59. 9 

341.1 

20. 79 

5. 04 

105 

224. 9 

289.2 


Wheat brown shorts 

00. 4 

139.5 

21.03 

3. 70 

154 

200. 4 

376.1 


C’orn meal 

59.4 

157.1 

21. 45 

0.60 

184 

291.3 

322. 8 

- 

Corn bran. 

00.2 

155. 0 

23. 04 

3.33 

100 

230. 6 

442.2 

y 

Wheat brown shorts 

00. 0 

148. 5 

22. 94 

2. 97 

358 

22(). 5 

362. 2 


Wheat bran.. 

t>0. 4 

132. 0 

22.09 

2. 02 

147 

178.0 

423.3 


Corn meal 

02.5 

150. 1 

20.07 

7.38 

; 188 

280. 1 

315.7 

11 

Cas<dn 

02.9 

94.0 

21, 02 

2. 02 

1 147 

120. 3 

220.0 

Starch .... 

03. 3 

98,0 

19.90 

9.58 

1 203 

217. 3 

270.1 


Wi'ssonoiL ... 

03. 0 

99. 9 

20. 25 

9.87 

: 207 

227. 0 

237.0 


[Corn meal . 

00. 0 

130. 5 

21,04 

7.55 i 

190 

251.3 

280.0 

12 

(■asi'in 

00. 0 

102, 2 

21.39 

2.84 i 

MS 

129.9 

213. 1 

Stareh. , . . 

00. 1 

77.7 

19. 59 

1 9.31 

198 

100. 5 

2,38. 7 


W<‘SS(ni oil .... 

00.0 

91.0 

19.97 

12. 00 

225 

231.9 

217.4 


('ornmeal ... , 

53. 1 

132.1 

19. 98 

8. 14 

189 

258. 2 

275. 4 


(\)rn bran 

52.7 

337.0 

21. 33 

3. 78 

150 

207. 0 

363. 8 

lo 

.. -do . , , , 

52.5 ' 

141.1 

21.39 

•t. 89 

i 107 

230.8 

346. 1 


, do. 

52.9 

130, 5 

21,38 

4. 10 

too 

197. 0 

415. 1 


Corn meal. 

52.3 

124.4 

20. 59 

8.41 

195 

204. 3 

275. 7 

17 

. Oat; hulls 

52.9 

m.7 

21. 49 

2, 30 

144 

154.7 

392. 9 

lUaeklmll kafir 

53.0 

130. 2 

20. 54 

H. 20 

193 

209.0 

290. 0 


. ‘ ‘ Wax y erulosT >er ni’ ' 

kafir . ., 

54.1 

1 

121.1 1 

20. 72 

7. 40 

187 

215.0 

275, 3 


It is evident from the above discussion that gains in live weight or 
feed required per unit gain in live weight may not be correct measures 
of the enei'gy^ values of feeds used in feeding experiments, since the 
energy contained in the gains may be different with the different 
groups of animals. The animals may contain different percentages 
of fat. The quantity of feed required per gram of gain would then 
not bo in the same proportion as the quantity required per calorie of 
gain. Rations which appear to have the same values when gains in 
live weight are compared may have different values when gains in 
energy are compared. 
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Table 2 , — Feed required per gram of gain hi live, weight or calories 


1 

Expori- 

rapnt 

No. 

i 

nation ; 

Feed re- 
quired per 
gram of 
gain 

Feed re- 
quired i)er 
calorie of 
gain 

R(‘.lative quantity 
required for gain in— 

Weight j (.''alori(‘S 

I 

i 

t 

Grams 

Grams 

Orn ms 

Grams 

i 

fCorn nipal _..i 

2 . 19 

1.04 

100 

100 


Patent flour - 

2. 23 

1.22 

102 

117 

6 i 

Low-grade flour - 

2.40 

1.33 

no 

127 


Wheat bran 

3.20 

2. 35 

140 

226 


[Corn meal 

1.93 

1.00 

100 

100 


Patent flour. 

o oo 

I.IS 

11.5 

118 

8 

Tjow-grade flour 

2. 05 

1.29 

300 

129 


Wheat brown short? ... 

2.70 

1.88 

139 

188 

1 

[Corn meal... — 

2. 00 

1.11 

100 

300 

Q ! 

Corn bran 

2. 85 

1.87 

139 

109 

y ! 

Wheat brown shorts ! 

2. 44 

1.00 

119 

344 

i 

Wheat bran.. .i 

3.19 

2.38 

1.55 

215 

i 

[Corn meal | 

2.11 

1. 10 

100 

300 


Casein .! 

2. 34 

i.s:i 

111 

IfiO 

11 ; 

‘ Starch . _...j 

1 2. 70 

1.24 

131 

313 

1 

Wesson oil 1 

2.37 

1.04 

113 

95 


[Corn meal j 

1 2. 1.5 

1. n 

100 

ino 

' 

Casein 

1 2. 09 

1.04 

97 

147 


'Starch ! 

1 3. 07 

1.43 

143 

329 


AVesson oil i 

i 2. 37 

.94 

111 

84 


[Cornim‘al. 

2. 09 

1.07 

100 

100 


Corn bran,, i 

2. OO 

1.70 

127 

105 

Id i 


i 2. 45 

1.50 

118 

141 

i 

_do i 

! 3, IS 

2.10 

153 

197 


[Corn meal 

' 22 

1.04 

100 

100 

1- ! 

0 nt hulls . 

1 3 ! 52 

2. 54 

159 

244 

1 

'IBlaekhullkafir 

! 2 . 23 

1.08 

100 

103 

1 

,‘*Wa\y endosperm" kafir : 

: 2.27 

1 

1. 12 

102 

11)8 


The comparison of gains in live weight is convenient and practical, 
and no better method may be available for some purposes, especially 
for practical comparisons in feeding experiments. The possible in- 
accuracies here pointed out, however, should not be disregarded. ^ In 
scientific work, the differences in energy content should be taken into 
consideration. Feed per calorie of gain is also not an exact method 
of comparison, since the feed used for maintenance is not considered. 
The maintenance requirements are allowed for when the productive 
energy is estimated (^, 5). 

SUMMARY 

The fat and energy content of chicks fed rations in which the feed 
tested replaced corn meal, were determined in six series of (experiments. 
The fat content of the chicks ranged from a minimum of 2.02 percent 
to a maximum of 12.02 percent and the energy conteTit from 144 to 
225 calories per 100 gm. The energy content per gram of live weight 
was cUfferent for the different rations. The relative quantity of feed 
required per gram of gain in live weight was different from the rela- 
tive quantity required^ per calorie of gain. In one experiment the 
chicks on a casein ration required practically the same quantity of 
feed as those on a corn-meal ration per unit of gain in live weight, but 
they required 47 percent more per calorie of gain. Chicks fed a ration 
in wliich 15 percent of Wesson oil replaced 15 percent of corn meal 
required in two experiments 11 or 13 percent more feed to produce 
the same gain in live weight as the corn-meal ration, although the 
Wesson-oil ration should have a higher productive energy. They re- 
quired 5 or 16 percent less of the Wesson-oil ration to produce the 
same calories of gain, which is in accord with the higher pi'oductive 
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energy. Feed required per unit of gain in live weight is not a safe 
standard for comparing the feeding values of rations, though it may 
be a good practical one, especially for animals sold on a weight basis. 
In scientific work, the fact that equal gains in live weight do not 
necessarily mean equal gains in energy should not be overlooked. 
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CORRELATED INHERITANCE IN OATS OF REACTION TO 
SMUTS, CROWN RUST, STEM RUST, AND OTHER 
CHARACTERS ‘ 

By James H. Torrie - 

Assistant in agronomu^ Department of Agronomij ^ Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment j^tation 

INTRODUCTION 

Loose and covered smut, and stem and crown rust are among the 
most destructive diseases of oats {Avena spp.). These diseases, 
caused by the pathogens Ustilago avenae (Pers.) Jens., U, levis (KelL 
and Sw,) Magn., Puccinia graminis avenae Erikss. and Henn., and 
P, coranata avenae Corda, respectively, result in heavy annual losses 
both in yield and quality of grain. Frequently heavy losses are 
incurred from the rusts, which occur in epidemic form over large areas. 

The inheritance of reaction to the smuts and rusts of oats and its 
relation to other characters have been studied by a number of investi- 
gators. ^ Such information is of great value to tlie plant breeder in 
developing strains of oats highly resistant to the major diseases and 
possessing desirable agronomic characters. The present study reports 
the results of experiments on the mode of inheritance of stem and 
crown rust and smut reaction in several oat crosses. In the cross Iowa 
No. 444 X Bond the mode of inheritance of certain kernel characters 
was investigated as well as the possible relation of these characters to 
smut and rust reaction. 

MATERIALS 

The progenies used in these studies consisted of the F 2 and F 3 
generations of the crosses Iowa No. 444 (C. I. 2331) X Bond (C. I. 
2733), Victoria (C, L 2401) X Richland (C. I. 787), Carleton (C. I. 
2378) X (Victoria-Richland, selection fromXSl098), and (Victoria X 
Richland Sel. No, 5544-3) X State Pride (C. I. 1154), and the F 2 
generations of Bond (C. I, 2733) X S. D. 334 (C. 1. 2884), Nidar (C. I. 
3318) X (Victoria X Richland, Sel. No. 5544-3), Anthony (0. 1. 2143) 
X Victoria (C. I. 2401), and Bond (C. I. 2733) X Hawkeye (C. I, 
2464). The Fi generations of the first three crosses mentioned were 
obtained from T. R. Stanton, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The remainder of the crosses were made at the Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

All the parental varieties used belong to the species Avena sativa L. 
with the exception of Bond which belongs to A. byzantina C. Koch. 

1 Received for publication April 25, Paper No. 149 of the Department of Agronomy, Wisconsin 
Agri^cultural Experiment Station. Cooperative investigations between the Departments of Agronomy 
and Plant Pathology. 

2 The writer wishes to make grateful acknowledgment to Drs. 0. S. Aamodt and J. G. Dickson for advice 
during the course of the study and for aid in the preparation of the manuscript, to Drs. R. A. Brink and 
n. L. Shands for counsel during the investigations, and to Eugene Horrlingfor aid in the preparation of the 
photographs; also to T. R. Stanton, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, for supplying seed of the Pi 
generation of several of the crosses studied, and to Dr. H. C. Murphy, of the tJ.S. Department of Agriculture 
for providing inoculum of physiologic races 1, 7, and 46 of Puccinia comiaia avenae used in this study. 
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The basis for ihe classification of Bond is given by Stanton and 
Murphy (<S7)^ Table 1 shows where the parental varieties were 
developed, their origin, and more important characters. 

Table 1. — Origin and description of parental varieties i 


Variety 

C.I.2 

No. 

Developed or introduced 
by— 

Origin 

Superior characters 

Iowa No. 441— 

2331 

Iowa Agricultural Experi- 

Pure line selection from 

High yield, moderate 

Bond 

2733 

inent Station. 

U. S. Department of 

“Rustless” from Iowa. 
Selection from Atwna 

resistance to stem, rust. 
High resistance to crown 

Victoria - 

2401 

Agriculture; from Aus- 
tralia. 

U. S. Department of 

sterilis X Golden Rain. 

Mass population of pure 

rust and smut, stilt 
straw. 

High revsistance to crown 

Richland 

787 

Agriculture; from Uru- 
guay. 

Iowa Agricultural Experi- 

lines selected from na- 
tive oats of Uruguay. 
Pure line selection from 

rust and smut. 

Earlj" maturity, high 

Carleton 

2378 

ment Station. 

U. S. Department of 

Kherson. 

Selection from Sixty-Day 

resistance to stem rust. 
Early, high resistance to 

Victoria X 
Richland. 

nri 


Agriculture. 

do 

(Selection 165-U X 
Markton. 

Selection from Victoria 

smut, high yield. 

High resistance to stem 

fSel. No. 

1 .. do 

X Richland (XS109R). 

do 

rust and smut. 

High resistance to slom 
rust, crown rust, and 
smut. 

High yield, tliin hull. 

Stale Pride. -- 

\ 6544-3 

1154 

Wisconsin Agricultural 

Pure line selection from 

S. D.334 

28S4 

Experiment Station. 
South Dakota Agricul- 

Kherson. 

Selection from (Markton 

early maturity. 

High resistance to stern 


3318 

tural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

University of Alberta; 
from Agricultural Col- 
lege at Aas, Norway. 

Minnesota Agricultural 

X Richland) X (Swed- 
ish Select X Kilby Hull- 
less). 

rust and smut. 

Early maturity. 

High yield, high resist- 

Anthonv 

2143 

Selection from White 


E.xperiraent Station. 

Tartar (White Russian 

ance to stem rust. 

Hawkeye 

2464 

Iowa Agricultural Experi- 

X Victory). 

Selection from Richland 

High resistance to stem 


ment Station. 

X Green Russian. 

rust. 


i Most of the data in this table were taken from the 1936 Yearbook of Agriculture (,26). 
* C. I, = Accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

FIELD STUDIES 

The r 2 and F 3 generations of Iowa No. 444 X Bond, Victoria X 
Richland, and Carleton X (Mctoria X Richland) were grown in 1936 
and 1937, respectively, at the University Hill farms, Madison. The 
F 2 generations of the remaining crosses were grown in 1937. The F 2 
and F 3 lines w^ere planted in 5-foot rows with approximately 25 seeds 
per rovr. Parental varieties and State Pride were sown at intervals of 
approximately 30 rows. In 1937 State Pride was included to provide 
a susceptible host for the increase of crown and stem rust. Plants 
were classified as either resistant or susceptible to stem and crown 
rust. 

GREENHOUSE STUDIES AND SMUT AND RUST REACTION 

The smut studies were conducted in the greenhouse during the 
winters of 1936-37 and 1937-38. A composite inoculum of loose and 
covered smut, with a predominance of the former, was used for all 
tests. The hulls were removed from the kernels prior to inoculation. 
Approximately 25 kernels were sown for each F 3 line tested. The 
temperature of the greenhouse during the period from planting to 
emeigence was kept at 20 ® C., but after emergence the temperature 
was lowere d to 15®. The smut reaction was expressed as the percent- 

® Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 802. 
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age of sniuttecl plants. Check rows of State Pride wore included in 
all tests. 

The inoculum used iu the crown and stem rust greenhouse studies, 
ex(‘ept where mentioned otherwise, was collected from the field and 
consisted of several physiologic races. The seedlings were grown in 
(hits. Tho^ first leaf was inoculated with crown rust and later the 
second leaf with stein rust, by using the brushing method. The 
Hats containing the inoculated plants w'ere placed in a lighted moisture 
chamber foi’ 24 hours at a temperature of 20^ C., after wliicli they 
were removed to a greenhouse kept at 18° C. A heavy epidemic of 
rust was secured in all cases, except where noted. The seedlings were 
classified according to tlicir rust reaction into the following standard 
classes: 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 described by Murphy {17) for Pucemia 


I<tcjuuK 1. — J ypes of urcdimal infection produced by Puccima coronata amnae 
on plants of oats: Type 0, no infection or necrotic flecks; type 1, snialJ 

uroclia surrounded by necrotic areas; typo 2, uredia small to midsized in. necrotic 
or chlorotic areas; type 3, uredia midsized in chlorotic areas, necrosis aljsent,' 
typo 4, lar^o confluent uredia, no chlorosis or necrosis surrounding the uredisu 
Plants grown at IS'* C, 

coronata avenae, a..nd by Gordon (12) and Levine and Smith (16) for 
P. graminis avenae. 

Tlic types of iircdinial infection produced by Puccinia coronata 
avenae on seedling phints of oats are shown in figure 1.^ A largje 
ma jority of the plants fell into classes 0, 1, and 4. For genetic analysis 
of the data, reaction types 0, 1, and 2 were considered resistant, and 3 
and 4 susceptible (16). Representative plants of the different reac- 
tion classes were transplanted into pots and at heading were inoculated 
with both crown and stem rust. 

During the winter of 1937-38, 07 Fa lines of Iowa No. 444 X Bond 
(population 173) were tested in the seedling stage to each of the 
physiologic races 1, 7, and 46 of Puccinia coronata avenae. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

INHERITANCE OF SMUT REACTION 

The liierat.ure on ilio inheritance of smut reaction has been reviewed 
recently by Johnson (15) and by Austin and Kobertson (2), Tlio 
number of factor pairs involved in resistance, to the smuts was found 
to vary considerably for the different crosses and smut collections 
used by the different investigators. 

The inheritance of smut reaction was studied in the F 2 and F 3 
generations of Iowa No. 444 X Bond, and in the Fg generation of 
Victoria X Richland and (Victoria X Richland Sel. No. 5544-3) X 
State Pride. A heavy epidemic of smut was obtained for all crosses 
save that of Victoria X Ricliland. The distribution of the Fg and 
parental lines for percent of smutted plants, in 10 -percent classes, is 
given in table 2, while the F 2 segregation is given in table 3. 


Table 2. — Distribution of Fz and parental lines for smut reaction to composite 
inoculum^ of the crosses Iowa No. 444 X Bond, Victoria X Richland, and (Vic- 
toria X Richland Sel. No. 5544-^) X State Pride 


C’ross or parent 

Lines in percent smut class indicated 

0 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

55 

75 

85 

95 

Iowa No. 444 X Bond (fiopulation 173) 
Bond -> 

1 

20 

4 

Xo. 

21 

1 

yto 

A’o. 

25 

No. 

11 

No. 

15 

A"o. 

G 

A^o. 

No. 

4 

No. 

9 

Iowa No. 444. 







2 

4 

7 

4 

State Pride. - 










Iowa No. 444 X Bond (population 183) 
Bond - 

15 

5 

12 

18 

13 

0 

8 

1 

5 

7 

2 

Iowa No. 444 








1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

State Pride 









Victoria X Richland.-- 

‘23’ 

4 

\'i3 

1 

“s' 

7 

■"4' 

'3' 

2 

'l' 

.... 

’’i' 

Victoria. . 

Richland 

! 




.... 

2 





State Pride - -- 






4 




5544-3 X State Pride 

5544-3 . --- 

['28' 

5 

'12' 

'ir' 

19 

io‘ 

"s' 

"5’ 

3 

1 

"4 

'10 

State Pride 











.... 













Total 

lines 

Aver- 

age 

percent 

of 

smutted 

I)lants 

No. 

Percent 

159 

35 

G 

5 

G 

93 

7 

91) 

91 

30 

5 

0 

4 

88 

5 

94 

05 

HI 

4 

n 

4 

52 

4 

03 

1,12 

28 

5 

n 

5 

99 


Table 3. — smut reaction to composite inoculum for three populations of 
Iowa No. 444 X Bond 


Cross 

Smut free 

1 

Smutted 

Iowa No. 444 X Bond 

Number 
( 74 

1 08 

Number 

47 

35 

53 

Percent 

39 

33 

41 

Total 

213 

135 

39 



The segregation for smut reaction was very similar for all crosses 
studied. The data agree closely with those found by Johnson (15) in 
the cross Black Mesdag X Victory. Johnson assumed that there were 
two factor pairs governing the resistance of Black Mesdag: R a 
dominant factor for lii^h resistance, or immunity; and P, a supple- 
mentary factor for partial resistance. According to this hypothesis 
one-fourth of the F 3 lines would be expected to possess the factor pair 
RR and have the resistance of the resistant parent, and one-sixteenth 
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of the F 3 lines would have the factorial constitution rri^p and be as 
susceptible as the susceptible parent. 

Two populations of Iowa No. 444 X Bond were tested in the F 3 for 
smut reaction during the winter of 1936-37. The almost complete 
susceptibility of State Pride (99 percent smut) and the high percent 
of smuttecl plants obtained for Iowa No. 444 (93 percent) indicates 
that very few susceptible plants escaped smut in the test of Iowa No. 
444 X Bond (population 173). The percentage of smutted plants 
obtained for population 183, while not so high as that for population 
173, was suflicient to give a good difl’erentiation for smut reaction. 
Since the agreement between the two populations for smut reaction is 
essentially similar, a detailed discussion will be given only for popula- 
tion 173. 

The most susceptible parental row of Bond, tested with population 
173, contained 14 percent of smutted plants. It is logical to assume 
that all the F 3 lines of population 173 in the first two infection classes 
0 and 5, and approximately one-half of those in the third class, 15, are 
as resistant as Bond. On this assumption approximately 40, or one- 
fourth of the F 3 lines, possess the resistance of Bond. Similarly, all 
the F 3 lines in the 95-percent infection class and most of those in the 85- 
percent infection class are considered as susceptible as Iowa No. 444. 
These make up 11 to 13 lines or approximately one-sixteenth of the 
total poi)ulation. The number of F 3 lines obtained in the resistant 
and susceptible classes agree closely with that expected on the basis 
of two-factor pairs. On the basis of the F 3 segregation, where more 
than one-factor pair is involved, it is hardly possible to determine the 
genetic (‘onstitution of the F 3 lines with a smut reaction of different 
degrees of intermediacy between that of the parents. 

Three populations of Iowa No. 444 X Bond were tested for smut reac- 
tion in the F 2 generation during the winter of 1937-38. The data 
given in table 3 show that there was an average of 39 percent of 
smutted plants. No definite conclusions can be drawn fx'om the r 2 
data in regard to the number of factor pairs involved in determining 
smut reaction. 

The F 3 generation of Victoria X Richland was tested for smut 
reaction during the winter of 1936-37. The low percent of smutted 
phuits obtained mahes the interpretation of the data difficult. ^ When 
a level of infe(ition approaching maximum is not obtained, difficulty 
may bo experienced in the genetic interpretation of the data, for 
j)lants which escape being smutted are classified as resistant. The 
average [xu'cent of smutted plants for State Pride was only 63, as 
(U)mpared with 94 and 99 obtained with Iowa No. 444 X Bond. It is 
to 1)0 expected that a number of moderately resistant lines would be 
classified as being as resistant as Victoria on account of susceptible 
plants that escape infection. If this is taken into account, the 23 lines 
obtained with the resistance of Victoria agrees fairly closely with the 16 
expected, on the hypothesis suggested previously. On the same 
hypothesis, one-sixteenth, or 4 F 3 lines, would be expected to be as 
susceptible as Richland. The data in table 2 show that 5 or 6 lines 
are as susceptible as Richland, and 4 ai'e more susceptible. The 
transgressive segregation of lines more susceptible than Richland sug- 
gests that Richland may have a factor pair for resistance or partial 
resistance not possessed by Victoria. The evidence for transgressive 
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segregation, however, is not sufficiently clear to warrant any definite 
conclusions. 

The Fs generation of (Victoria X Ricliland Sel. No. 5544-3) X 
State Pride was tested for smut reaction during the winter of 1937-38. 
The resistant parent, Sel. No. 5544-3, developed no smutted plants, 
but State Pride, the susceptible parent, was 99 percent smutted. 
Assuming that Sel, No. 5544-3 possesses a factor pair for high resist- 
ance or immunity epistatic to a second factor pair for partial resistance, 
one-fourth, or 28 F 3 lines, would be as resistant as Sel. No. 5544-3, 
and one-sixteenth, or 7 lines, as susceptible as State Pride. This 
agrees very closely with the 28 resistant and 10 completely susceptible 
lines actually obtained. 

The F 3 distributions for smut reaction of the crosses, Markton X 
Early Champion and Markton X Ligowa, reported by Coffman et al. 
(4), and of certain of the crosses studied by Reed and Stanton {22) are 
very similar to the distributions found in the present study. Coffman 
et al. and Reed and Stanton cla,ssify all F 3 lines with over 50 percent of 
smutted plants as succeptible, on which basis their results indicate a 
single factor. In this study only F 3 lines for which the percent of 
smutted plants was approximately the same as that for the susceptible 
parent were classed as susceptible. This separation was based on the 
assumption that susceptible F 3 lines would not have a higher percent- 
age of escapes than the susceptible parent. 

INHERITANCE OP CROWN RUST REACTION 

Smith {2Ii) recently reviewed the literature on the inheritance of 
resistance to crown rust, Parker {20) concluded that multiple factors 
controlled crown rust reaction. Davies and Jones {5^ 6) and Dietz 
and Murphy (S) report a segregation of 3 resistant to 1 susceptible, 
Dietz and Murphy (S) in the cross Sunrise (resistant) X Fulghum 
(susceptible), however, obtained an F 2 segregation of 13 susceptible 
to 3 resistant, which they explain upon the action of 2 factors, one of 
which is an inhibitor for resistance. 

The seedling reaction to a composite collection of crown rust was 
studied for the^ F 3 of Iowa No. 444 X Bond (population 183) in the 
greenhouse during the winter of 1936-37, and for three F 2 populations 
and several F 3 families in the F 4 of Iowa No, 444 X Bond (population 
183) during thewdnter of 1937-38. The F 3 seedling reaction of Iowa 
No. 444 X Bond (population 173) to physiologic races 1 , 7 , and 46 w^as 
determined during the w'inter of 1937-38. Data wnre obtained on 
the mature plant reaction of the F 3 of lown No. 444 X Bond during 
the summer of 1937 under a natural epidemic of crowm rust. 

The segregation for crowm rust reaction of Iowa No. 444 X Bond 
and tests of goodness of fit are given in tables 4 and 5 . The segrega- 
tion foimd suggests the presence of two factors, S, a factor for crowm 
rust resistance, and/, a factor which partly inhibits the expression of S. 
On this assumption the genotype of the parents would be Iowa No. 444 
(susceptible) IIss, and Bond' (resistant) iiSS. The expression of the 
inhibitor, when heterozygous, wns found to be dijfferent for the seed- 
ling and mature plant. In the seedling stage the inhibitor was effec- 
tive in masking the expression of the S factor for resistance only when 
in the homozygous dominant condition. In the mature plant stage 
under field conditions, how^ever, the inliibitor also was efihetivo, wlieii 
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heterozygous, in masking the Ss genotype but is not potent enough 
to mask the ss genotype. 


Table -i.— The inheritance of crown rust reaction for the Fs of Iowa No. 444 X Bond^ 
in the seedling stage, and tests of goodness of fit 


Bosregalion of population in indicated infection classes 


Valutis 

, 1 

694-1 

694-2 

Kosistant 

Suseeptiblo 

Resistant 

0 

1 

2 

Total 

3 

4 

Total 

0 

1 

2 

Total 

Observed 

Expected _ 

31 

12 

9 

r>2 

5G.81 

.98 

15 

34 

49 

44.39 

21 

S 

16 

45 

48.93 
.75 
n .5n-n ao 

x^- 







Haiigo of P 




0. 59-0. 80 


— 














1 




Values 


Observed ... . 

Jflxpectod 



ltang(< of P. , - , 


Segresation of population in indicated infection classes 


694-2 

694-3 

SusceptibU^ 

Resistant 

Susceptible 

2 

4 

Total 

0 

1 

2 

Total 

** 

4 

Total 

ll 

31 

42 

38. 07 

26 

22 

23 

71 

69.19 
. 11 

0.80-0.70 

IS 

34 

52 

53. 81 











The seedling and mature plant reaction expected is shown in table 6 , 

The crown rust reaction of the Fo and F 3 generations and selected 
F 4 lines of Iowa No. 444 X Bond in tables 4 and 5 in all instances 
showed good agreement witli that expected by the hypothesis sug- 
gested. Fi plants tested in the seedling stage in the greenhouse and 
in the mature-plant stage in the field had a 1 to 2, and a 3 type of 
reaxition, respectively. Humphrey and Coffman (13) report that, 
under greenhouse conditions, resistance to crown rust was dominant 
or int(vrmodia,tc in adult Fi plants from crosses of resistant and 
sus(‘.eptiblc varieties. The segregation of three F 2 populations in 
the secMiliug stage (table 4) gave good fits to the 9 resistant to 7 
susceptible ratio. In F 3 lines originating from double heterozygous 
Fa plants (HjSs) the ratio was 9 resistant to 7 susceptible in the seed- 
ling stage, and 11 susceptible to 5 resistant in^ the mature-plant 
vstage. In these lines, both in the greenhouse and in the field, certain 
plants were more or loss intermediate in their rust reaction, which 
made the classification into resistant and susceptible types somewhat 
(lifiicult. 

Ill order to provide an additional check upon the segregation of 
lines grown from liSs plants, the F 4 seedling reaction was determined 
for seven F 3 families, 183-5 to 183-91, inclusive, which segregated in 
the ratio of 9 resistant to 7 susceptible in the F 3 seedling tests. The 
X 2 values given in table 5 vshow good fits for each of the seven F 3 
families and for the total of all families to the 7: 4: 4 : 1 ratio. This 
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segregation, as expected by the factorial hypothesis suggested, is the 
same as secured for the F 3 seedling test. In this particular test, 
the rust epidemic was not so heavy as in previous tests, so an occa- 
sional escape was found. The escapes, however, were not sufficiently 
frequent to upset the results. 

Table o. — The niheritance of crown rust reaction for the cross loxva No. 444 X Bond 

and tests of goodness of Jit 


Population and inoeulnm 

Observ(‘d or 
expected 

Seedling 1 showing indicated 
reaction 

X 

values 

Range 

Resis t- 
ant 

Sus- 

cept- 

ible 

3R:1S2 

9R:7S2 

Ps 173, race 1 

Fa 173, race 7., 

Fa 173, race 40 

Fa 183, composite 

Fi 183-5, composite 

Fi 183-30, composite 

P 4 183-32, composite — 

F 4 183-49, composite 

F 4 183-52, composite 

P 4 183-78, composite 

F 4 183-91, composite 

F 4 Total composite 

Observed- -- 
Obse^ved--- 
fObserved - — 
\Expected — 
/Observed- -- 
1 Expected — 
fObserved--. 

\Expected 

(Observed-.. 
‘1 Expected — 
(Observed... 

1 Expected.. . 
/Observed--. 

1 Expected 

(Observed- -- 
\Expecled.... 
(Observed-.- 

1 Expected 

/Observed- -- 
1 Expected.... 

Number 

4 

3 

5 

4. 19 

4 

5. 50 

1 

.94 

0 

. 75 

1 

1 

1 

.88 

2 

.88 

1 

.81 

1 

.56 

Number 

31 

30 

28 

29. 33 
40 

38. 94 

8 

6.57 

4 

5. 26 

4 

7 

k 13 

3 

6.13 

5 

5. 69 

6 

3.94 

12 

16 

16 

16. 76 
24 

22. 25 

2 

3.75 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3.6 

0 

3.5 

6 

3. 25 

0 

2. 25 

20 

18 

18 

16. 76 
21 

22. 25 

4 

3. 76 

4 

3 

9 

4 

4 

3.5 

3 

3.5 

2 

3.25 

2 

2. 26 

2.08 

.48 

.35 

} .07 

1 1.15 
) 1.71 
} 8.54 
} .85 

} 4.88 
} 1.5.5 
} 3.70 

0. 70-0. 50 
.95- .90 
. 95 

.90- .80 

. 80- . 70 

. 70- . .50 

.05- .02 

, 90- . 80 

,20- .10 

. 70- . 50 

. 30- . 20 

(Observed - . . 
lExpected.— 

6.81 

37 

40.09 j 

21 

23. 25 

28 

25. 26 

} 1.76 

.70- ,60 

Population and inocolum 

Observed or 
expected 

Mature plant 3, showing 
indicated reaction 

X 

values 

Range 

OfP 

Resist- 

ant 

Sus- 

cept- 

ible 

3R:1S 

nS:5R 

F:s 173, composite 

Fa 183, composite 

(Observed- -- 

(Expected 

fObserved.. . 
lExpected-— 

Number 

12 

10.81 

10.56 

Number 

79 

75. 07 
79 

73. 94 

37 

43. 24 

38 

42. 23 

45 

43. 24 
45 

42. 25 

} 1.25 

1 2.15 

0.80-0.70 

. 70- . 50 


I Grown in greenhouse. 2 R=resistant, S -suscopt ihlo. 3 Grown in 

Sixty-seven F 3 lines of Iowa No. 444 X Bond (population 173) were 
tested in the seedling stage for their reaction to each of physiologic 
races 1,7, and 46 of Pucdnia coronata arenas. The results (table 5) 
show that the seedling reaction to individual races of crown rust was 
the same as that obtained when a composite inoculum was used. 
The agreement between the reaction of the different lines for the 
tliree races was close. A few lines, particular in the two segregating 
classes, were reversed in their reaction. This may be due to the 
action of modifying factors. 

A close relationship was found between the rust reaction of seedling 
and mature plants. This is in agreement with the results reported 
by Parker {20) and Smith (^^). 
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Table 6. — Seedling and mature 'plant reactions expected in the c 7 'oss Iowa No. 

444 (IIss)XBond {iiSS) 



r*henotypic expression in 


Phenotypic expression in 

Generation 

Renotypo. 

Seoclling 

Mature plant 

Generation 

genotype 

Se(‘dling 

Mature plant 

Fi or K 2 
plant 

Fa line 

Fior Fa 
plant 

Fa line 

Fi orFs 
plant 

Fa line 

Fior F 2 
plant 

Fa line 

Fi, JiSs.., 

F 2 : 

1 

r 


s 

a 

F 2 — C’ont. 

4 i/.SW 

2 JisH i 

r 

s 

9r:75 

jf 

s 

s 

11.9 :5r 
s 

iriss 

s 


s 


1 uSS 1 

r 

r 

r 

T 

2 I/Hs 

.V 


s 

s 

2 iiSs 1 

r 

3r:l^ 

r \ 

Sr.ls 

1 lias 

2 IhSS 

s 

r 

6* 

3r:l.s 

s 

T 

(t 

1 

s 


s 

s 


1 r=rtisistant; .?= susceptible. 


INHERITANCE OF STEM RUST REACTION 

The literature on the inheritance of stem rust reaction in oats has 
been reviewed by Smith (^4)> Most investigators, whether they have 
used a complete inoculum or individual races, have found that resist- 
ance to stem rust was dominant and inherited on a single-factor basis. 

The seedling and mature plant reaction to a composite collection of 
stem rust was studied for the of Iowa No. 444 X Bond, Carleton 
X (Victoria X Richland), and Victoria X Richland in the green- 
house during the winter of 1936-37. A heavy natural epidemic of 
stem rust occurred in the oat-breeding nursery during the summer of 
1937. Data were taken for the F 3 reaction of the above crosses and 
the F 2 reaction of several other crosses. The segregation for stem 
rust reaction and tests of goodness of fit for the F 3 data are given in 
table 7, and for the F 2 data in table 8 . 

F 1 plants of Iowa No. 444 X Bond both in the seedling stage in the 
greenhouse and in the mature plant stage in the field were resistant 
to stem rust. This is in agreement with the results reported by 
Humphrey and Coffman (IS). 


Table 7. — segregation for stem-rust reaction to composite inoculum for the crosses 
Iowa No. 444 X Bonf Carleton X {Victoria X Richland) and Victoria X 
Richland^ and tests of goodness of fit 


\ 

Crosses and place grown 

Observed 

or 

expected 

Fa lines that were— 

X * 

values 

Range of 

P 

Resist- 

ant 

1 

Segre- 

gating 

Suscep- 

tible 

Iowa No. 444 X Bond U73); fieUi 

Iowa No. 444 X Bond (.183); field 

Iowa No. 444 X Bond (183); green- 
house. 

Carleton X (Victoria X Richland); 
field. 

Carleton X (Victoria X Richland); 
greenhouse. 

Victoria X Richland; field 

Victoria X Richland: greenhouse 

\ E 

{ ^ 

{ i 

{ E 

:( g 

|{ i 

Number 

47 

44.25 
47 

42.26 
22 

19.75 

29 

29 

21 

21 

12 

20.25 

4 

10.5 

Number 

79 

88.50 
79 

84.50 
37 

39.50 
63 

58 

48 

42 

44 

40.60 

26 

21 

Number 

51 

44.25 
43 

42. 26 
20 

19. 75 

24 

29 

15 

21 

25 

20. 25 
12 

10.5 

} 2.07 

} .91 

} 

} 1.29 

} 2.67 

} 4.78 

} 5.43 

0.60-0.30 

. 70- . 50 

.90- ,80 

. 70- . 50 

.30- .20 

. 10- . 05 

.10- .05 
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Table 8 . — F 2 segregation for stem~rust reaction of several crosses under conditions of 
7iatural infection in the fieldj and tests of goodness of fit 


Cross 


Bond X C. I. 2884..,. 
r>r>44-3 X state Pride.. 

Nicliir X 5544-3.. 

Anthony X Victoria. 
Bond X Hawkeye — 



F 2 plants— 1 



Observed 





or 




Riinp:o of 

expect.ed 

Re- 

Sus- 

values 

P 

sistaut 

ceptible 




Number 

Number 



0 

E 

152 

153 

52 

51 

} 0.03 

o.uo-o.so 

0 

E 

175 

171. 75 

54 

57. 25 

} .25 

. 70- . 50 

0 

E 

52 

55. 5 

22 

18.5 

} .88 

.50- .30 

0 

E 

73 

SO. 25 

34 

20. 75 

1 2. 52 

. 20 - .10 

0 

101 ) 

44 

\ 0 37 

. 20 - . 10 

E 

lOS 

30 



The segregation of the F3 lines for stem-rust reaction gave fair to 
good fits to the ratio of 1 resistant: 2 segregating: 1 susceptible, for 
three crosses studied, both in the seedling and mature-plant stage. 
Both of the P values for Victoria X Richland lie between the 0.10 and 
0.05 points, which, being on the border line of significance, is indicative 
that the observed segregation departs somewhat from the theoretical. 
These low P values are largely the result of too few resistant lines. 
The number of plants in the heterozygous lines segregating 3 re- 
sistant:! susceptible in the field and greenhouse were 554:193, and 
421:142, respectively. The P values lay between 0.70 and 0.50, and 
0.95 and 0.90, respectively. These values suggest that the small 
number of F3 resistant lines found is probably due to chance. The 
F2 data for tlie five crosses given in table 8 all sliow good fits to the 
ratio of 3 resistant:! susceptible. _ 

A separation of the composite inoculum by means of a differential 
host series according to the key given by Stakmau et al. {2r5) indi- 
cated the presence of physiologic races 2, 5, and 7. VvTdsh (£8) and 
Smith (24) both report that reaction to physiologic races 1, 2, 3, 5, 
and 7 are dependent upon the same factor pair. 

Considerable variation was found in botli tlie number and size of 
the uredinial pustules within resistant and siisceptihlo. lines of all 
crosses in the field. Separation of homozygous and heterozygous 
resistant plants was not possible, based upon the number and size of 
rust pustules. This variation in the number and size of the uredinial 
pustules of both resistant and susceptible lines was due largely to 
differences in maturity of the lines. This is illustrated in figure 2. 
Both the late-resistant and the late-susceptible plants had a greater 
number and larger uredinial pustules than the early plants. This 
same relation held for the parental varieties, as the plants adjacent to 
the alley were a few days later in maturing than those located in the 
center of the rows. The rust lesions on the late-resistant plants, while 
numerous, were of a restricted type. 

The relation between seedling and mature plant reaction was studied 
in the F3 of the crosses Iowa No. 444 X Bond, Victoria X Richland, 
and Carleton X (Victoria X Richland). Representative plants, classi- 
fied according to their seedling reaction as having 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 type of 
pustules were transplanted into pots and shortly after heading were 
tested for mature plant reaction in the greenhouse. Also, the relation 
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was studied for F 3 lines between seedling reaction in tlie greenhouse 
and mature-plant reaction in the field. In both instances the agree- 



Fioure 2. — Number and size of uredinial pustules, developing in the field, for 
Fa segregates of Iowa No. 444 X Bond: A, Early resistant; B, late resistant; 0, 
early susceptible; D, late susceptible. 

ment between seedling and mature-plant reaction was very close. 
This is in agreement with the results of other investigations, reviewed 
by Levine and Smith (16), 
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INHERITANCE OF KERNEL CHARACTERS FOR THE CROSS IOWA NO. 444 X BOND 

The inheritance of 7 kernel characters was studied in the Fi, F 2 , and 
F 3 generations of Iowa No. 444 X Bond. Iowa No. 444 belongs to 
Avem.a sativa and Bond to A, hyzantiva, Botli species have 21 pairs of 
chroinosoines. A description of the 2 parents for the characters 
studied, presented in summary form in table 9, is given ]>elow. 


Table 9. — Conipai'inon of Iowa No. 444 Bond for several kernel characters 


Variety 

r. I. 

No. 

Basal hairs 

1 

Basal 

articu- 

lation 

Rachilla 

attach- 

ment 

lycmniii 

color 

Awning 

Ratio 
kernel 
width to 
length 

Length 

N uniher 

Iowa No. 444 

Bond—- 

2331 

2733 

i 

Short--.. 

Medium 

long. 

Few 

Many.. 

Solid- — 
Sucker.. 

T^rimary . - 
Secondary 

White..., 

Reddish 

yellow. 

Absent 

Weak awns 
present. 

Narrow. 

Wide. 


Figure 3, which shows representative kernels of Iowa No. 444, Fi 
of Iowa No. 444 X Bond, and Bond, illustrates the main differences 
in kernel characters between these two varieties. 



Figure 3. — Representative primary (o) and secondary (fi) kernels, of iowa 
No. 444 {A), primary kernel of Fj Iowa No. 444 X Bond (J5), and primary (a) 
and secondary (fi) kernels of Bond (C). 


Bond separates from its pedicel by abscission, leaving a small 
distinct basal scar, commonly called sucker mouth, which is surrounded 
by a dense tuft of medium long hairs. The second floret separates 
from the first by basifracture, leaving the rachilla persistent to the 
second floret. The kernel of Bond is reddish yellow in color, wide in 
relation to its length, and bears a weak awn. 

Iowa No, 444 separates from its pedicel by fracture leaving no scar 
at the base, commonly called solidified base, which is surrounded by 
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a few short hairs. Tlic second floret separates from the first by dis- 
articiilatioii leaviiiii: the raclulla persistent to the first floret. Tlic 
kernel of Iowa No. 444 is white, narrow, and awfless. 

The Fj kernels showed a ])artial dominance of the kernel characters 
of Iowa No. 444. Table 10 gives the modes of inheritance and 
tests of goodness of fit for the characters studied based on the segrega- 
tion of the Fs lines. A good fit of the observed to the expected ratio 
is shown for most of the characters. In several instances the P 
values lie between 0.98 and 0.95, as for example the yellow kernel 
color and awning for population 173, which indicates a closer agree- 
ment between the observed and expected ratios than expected by 
chance. The P value for basal hair length of population 173 lies 
between 0.05 and 0.02. This poor fit is accounted for by too many 
lines homozygous for short basal hairs and too few for long hasal 
hairs. This same tendenc3S while not significant, is present in popu- 
lation 183. The number of plants segregating into 3 short and inter- 
mediate to 1 long basal hair for the segregating lines of populations 
173 and 183 was 890:257, and 954:287, respectively. The P values 
were between 0.05 and 0.02, and 0.20 and 0.10, respectively". 


Table 10. — Inheritance of several kernel characters in the F3 lines of Iowa No. 4.44 X 
Bo nd and tests of goodness of fit 


Population 173 


Population 183 


Class and character 

Ob- 

served 

Ex- 

pected 

X2 

Range 

OfP 

Ob- 

served 

Ex- 

pected 

X3 

( Range 

OfP 

Basal hair length: 

Short 

Number 

51 

Number 

45 

1 


Number 
f 57 

Number 

42.$ 

1 


Segregation 

91 

90 

I 1.9 

0. 20-0. 10 

\ 82 

86.6 

[ 7.59 

0.05-0.02 

Long * 

38 

45 

1 32 

42.8 

Type of basal articulation and 
basal hair number: 

Solid, few 

46 

45 

1 


[ 42 

42.8 

) 


Segregating 

91 

90 

[ .12 

: .95- .90 

] 86 

85.6 

[ .04 

.98- .95 

Sucker, many. 

43 

45 

I 

1 43 

42.8 

Kachilla attachment: 

Primary 

41 

i 44.8 



f 46 

42.8 

1 


Segregating _ . 

89 

' 89.6 

1 

.70- .50 

< 80 

85. 6 

[ .72 

. 70- . 50 

Secondary 

49 

44.8 

1 45 

42.8 

Red lemma color: 

Red-— - 

42 

44. S 

] 


f 37 

42.8 

1 


Segregating- _ 

91 

89.6 

[ .22 

.90- .00 

\ 83 

86.6 

> 2.44 

.30-. 20 

Rod absent- 

4() 

44.8 

1 51 

42.8 

Yellow lemma color: 

y ello w present 

42 

44.8 

] 


f 42 

42.8 

] 


Segregating 

92 

89.6 

> .23 

.90- .80 

{ 80 

85.6 

^ .04 

.98-, 95 

Yellow absent 

45 i 

44.8 

1 43 

42.8 

j 

Awning: 

Awnlcss and partly awnocl- . 
Segregating 

47 ! 
8S 1 

44.8 

89.6 

1 

.95- .90 

I 43 
< 83 

42.3 

84.0 

i .05 

.98- .95 

Awned-- 

44 

44.8 

1 43 

42.8 

] 


Partial awning: 

Awnless - 

! 

12 

31.75 

} .007 

. 95- . 90 

r 18 

10 

} 8.53 

< ,01 

Partly awned - 

35 

35.25 

1 22 1 

30 

Ratio of kernel width to length: 
Wide 

11 

10.5 


12 

11. 19 



Intermediate - 

25 

21.0 



24 

22.38 



3 intermediate: 1 wide 

38 

42.0 



42 

44. 75 



3 intermediate: 1 narrow 

1 wide: 14 intermediate; 1 

narrow 

Narrow—-- - 

45 

38 

11 

42.0 

42.(1 

10.5 

> 1.79 

.80- .70 

< 50 

43 

X 8 

44.75 

44. 75 
11. 19 

1.95 

. 90- . 80 




1 




The characters basal hair length and number, basal articulation, 
and rachilla attachment were monogenic in their inheritance. Fraser 
(10) for the cross Burt X vSixty-Day, and Shaw and Bose (^S) for 
crosses between Avena sativa and A. sterUiSj found basal hair length 
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and basal articulation monogenic. Shaw and Bose (28) obtaine<l a 
dihybrid ratio for basal hair number. Florell G9) reports that the 
type of floret separation in crosses between A. sativa and ^ 1 . sterilis is 
conditioned by a unit factor. 

Two-factor pairs were found to govern the inheritance ol lemma 
color, awning, and ratio of kernel wudth to length. Tlie reddish- 
yellow color of Bond is the result of the interaction of two-factor pairs, 
one pan for red, the other for yellow. The color of Bond aj:)parently 
is similar to that reported for Burt by Fraser (10). The segregation 
of the Fa lines gave a good fit to the ratio of 1 absent and partly 
avmed; two segregating: one fully avuied. Indications, however, 
were obtained which suggested the presence of a second pair of genes 
for awning. 

The Fs lines classified as awnless (all ])]ants awnless) and partly 
awned (some plants awnless and others partly awned) segregated in a 
ratio of 1 awnless : 3 partly awned, for population 173. The segrega- 
tion obtained for population 183, however, is a poor fit to the 3 : 1 
ratio. The number of partly awned plants in the F 3 lines classified 
as partly awned varied in number from 1 to practically all of the plaiits 
in the lines. Also, the number of spikelets bearing awns on the 
primary kernels varied from 1 or 2 to practically all of the spikelets. 
These observations indicate that the expression of this second factor 
pail' for awning is readily influenced by the environment or by other 
genetic factors. Eight of the approximately 1,500 F 3 plants examined 
in the fully a\nied F 3 lines were foimcl to be fatuoids. 

The segregation for the ratio of kernel width to length indicates tlie 
presence of two-factor pahs. Approximately one-sixteenth of the F 3 
lines were homozygous for the wide-kernel type of Bond and one- 
sixteenth were holnozygous for the narrow-kernel type of Iowa No. 
444. F 3 lines homozygous for kernel width intermediate between 
that of the two parents composed approximately one-quarter of the 
total population. 


Table 11 . — Linkage intensities between the genes for several kernel characters in 
two 'populations of Iowa No, 444 X Bond 


Population and character i 

Linkage intensity of character iialicaU'd 

Yellow 

lernnia 

color 

Basal ar- 
tieuMinn 
and basal 
hair num- 
ber 

Awning 

Kacililla 

attaoli- 

inent 

Hair 

length 

Population 1 73: 

Basal articulation and basal hair num- 
ber - 

39. I=b3. 8 
39, 9±3. 8 
40.0i:3,8 
63. 4±5, 2 
53. 4±5. 2 

1 

29. 5±:3. .5 

1 20,.5d=3.5 
43. r»i:4, 8 

51. 2i5. 2 

52. ld=5. 2 

'*6. 7iiC4' 
17.3d=2.3 
50.0d=5.0 
51.5d=5.1 

’■l7.'3±2.3 
46. 0±4.8 
4fi.9d=4.8 


Awning 



RachiUa attachment 

Hair length , . 

Red lemma color 

Population 183: 

Basal articulation and basal hair num- 
mber,—*—- 

"“ 33 : 0 ^ 3 . 5' 
31. Sd=3, 4 

' 30 . ±f).S 

Awning 

Rachilla attachment 

Hair length 

Red lemma color 

3.1d= .0 

26. 0cfc3. 1 
50. 0i:5. 1 
54. 2=t6. 3 

27.«±3.2 
49. 1±5. 1 
50. ()±5. 1 

'aii 8±.3.7 
39 . 7db4, 0 

' 9 . 9±1.8 


1 Linear order of genes: Population 173: Yellow lemma color, 39.1; basal articulation and basal hair rnnnber, 
0.7; avmmg, 17.3; rachiUa attachment, 31.8; red lemma color, 3.0; hair length. Population 183: Yolhw Uutiinu 
color, :^.5; awning, 3.1; basal articulation and basal hair number, 20,6: raohilla attachmcnl., 33.8; hair length, 
9.9; red lemma color. 
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Table 11 shows the linkage intensities between the kernel characters 
which w’ere calculated from the Fs data by the method of maximum 
likelihood described by Immer (i^)- The linear order and distance 
between the genes as determined from two populations of Iowa No. 
444 X Bond are given in footnote 1 , table 11 . In figure 4 are shown 
kernels from F 3 plants of Io%va No. 444 X Bond depicting cross-overs 
between several kernels characters. The linkage between the 
characters basal articulation and basal hair number was complete, 
indicating that the same gene pair or two closely linked pairs of genes 
governed the expression of these two characters. The linear order 
of the genes as determined for the two populations differed in two 
respects. The genes for awning, as determined from population 173, 



Fiourb 4. — Kernels from F 3 plants of Iowa No. 444 X Bond showing cross-overs 
between kernel characters: A, Awning and basal articulation; B, basal hair 
length and rachilla attachment; C, raclulla attachment and basal articulation; 
basal hair length and basal articulation. 

lay between those for basal ax'ticulation and rachilla attachment; 
whereas for population 183 the order of the genes for basal articulation 
and awning was reversed. The positions determined for the genes 
governing red lemma color and basal hair length vrere revei*sed in the 
two different populations. Further study would be necessary to 
determine the exact linear order of these genes. 

The segregation of F 3 lines for width of kernel in relation to the 
other characters indicated that one of the factor pairs governing this 
character is closely linked with the factor for rachilla attachment. 

Frazer ( 10 ) from a study of the cross Burt X Sixty Day found a 
strong linkage between the factors for awning, Burt type of basal 
articulation, and medium basal hairs. Shaw and Bose ( 23 ), with 
interspecific crosses between Avena satm and A. sterilis var. Culta, 
obtained crossing-over percentages of 17, 23, and 3.3 between the 
genes for weak awn and degree of basal pubescence. They, however, 
obtained no evidence of linkage between basal hair length and num- 
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ber. Smitli (24.) in tlie cross Gopher X Kaiiibow found a linkage 
between lemma color, awning, and basal hairs. 



Figure 5. — Distribution of days from emergence to heading (A), to maturity 
(J5), and for fruiting period (C) of Fs lines for the crosses Iowa No. 444 X Bond, 
Victoria X Richland, and Carleton X (Victoria X Richland). 


Nishiyama (18) from the study of a series of interspecific crosses, 
concludes that the sativa complex is partially dominant to both the 
fatm and sterilis complexes and the sterilis complex in tum partially 
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dominant to the fatua complex. Florell (0) reports that the complex 
of characters, oval pitted callus at the base of the spikelet, hairy ring 
around the callus, hairy rachilla, and strongly geniculate awns on 
the two lower florets is closely linked in Aveua sterilis with the factor 
for the sterilis rachilla. Studies of the cross A, sativa X A, fatua 
which have been reviewed by Philp {21), and Aamodt, Johnson, and 
Manson (f), indicate a complete linkage between the characters of 
the fatuoid complex, basal articulation, pubescence of base and rachilla, 
awning, and base type of upper grain. The linkage relationships 
found in the cross Iowa No. 444 X Bond indicate that other kernel 
characters, besides those corresponding to the fatuoid complex, are 
located on the same chromosome. 

INHERITANCE OP EARLINESS 

The dates when the first, approximately 50 percent, and the last 
plant headed and matured were recorded for each F3 and parental line 
of the crosses Iowa No. 444 X Bond, Victoria X Eicliland and Car- 
leton X (Victoria X Richland selection from XSl 098) in 1937. These 
data were used in calculating the number of days from emergence to 
headiiig^ and to maturity and length of fruiting period for each line. 
The fruiting period was taken as the number of days between head- 
ing and maturity. The distributions of these data are shown in 
figure 5, while in table 12 are given the means and standard deviations. 
The simple correlation coefficients between the three characters are 
given in table 13. 


Table 12. — Means and standard deviations for days from emergence to heading and 
to maturity, and for fruiting ^period of and parental lines for the crosses Iowa 
No. 444 X Bond, Victoria X Richland, and Carleton X {Victoria X Richland) 




Emergence to 
heading 

Emergence to 
maturity 

Fruiting period 

Cross or r>aront 

Num- 

ber 

1 

Moan 1 

Stand- 

ard 

devia- 

tion 

Mean i 

Stand- 

ard 

devia- 

tion 

1 

IMean i 

Stand- 

ard 

devia- 

tion 

Fg Iowa No, *444 X Bond (173) 

1{)7 

Days 

38.2±0.23 

Days 

2.91 

Days 

71.8±0.21 

Days 

2. 72 

Days 

33.0±0.15 

Days 
\ 2.00 

Iowa No. 444 

8 

44.0th .18 

.63 

72. 6± .27 

.75 

2S.8=h .25 

i .71 

Bond 

8 

37.8=h .10 

.45 

73.9th .23 

.04 

36. .30 

.84 

Fglowa No. 444 X Bond (183) 

lf‘.3 

37. 9± .27 

3.42 

71. 0± . 20 

2. 55 

33. 2± . 17 

2. 18 

Iowa No. 444 

10 

44. 2± . 25 

.79 

73. 2± .25 

.79 

28.9th .31 

.99 

Bond 

10 

37. 2± .13 

.41 

73.8d= .25 

.79 

36.0th .30 

.96 

Fq Vir't'nrin 'iC T?if'hlflnd 

80 

10 

43. 2d= . 36 
S5.9d= .28 

3. IS 
.87 

73. 9± . 33 
84. 1th . 29 

2 91 

30.7=h .28 
2S.2± .25 

2,50 

* fi 164 r\ j;,VlUIilH4XAVi 

Victoria 

.74 

.79 

Richland - . 

10 

39.8dh .20 

.63 

70. l=h . 31 

.99 

30. 3i . 46 

1.46 

Pg Carleton X (Victoria X Rich- 
land) 

110 

41.9d= .23 

2.47 

71. 0± . 14 

1.46 ' 

29.7th .19 1 

2.02 

Carleton 

10 

40. 7± .34 

1.06 

71. 3± .39 ! 

1.25 

30.6=h .31 

.97 

Victoria X Richland 

10 

43.3d= .08 

2.16 

71. 3d= . 42 

1.33 

27.9th .48 

1.52 


1 standard error of the mean shown. 


The distributions, both for days from emergence to heading and to 
maturity, are skewed towards that of the earlier parent, which indi- 
cates a partial dominance of earliness. Bond headed approximately 
6 days earlier than Iowa No. 444 and matured 1 day later, thus re- 
quiring about 7 days longer for fruiting period. The distribution of 
the F3 lines for heading shows a preponderance of the lines as early 
as, or earlier than, Bond, but very few Hues later than Iowa No. 444. 


210892—40 — 2 
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111 regard to maturity, over onedialf of the lines were earlier than 
either parent, and only a few were later. These distributions suggest 
that both parental varieties possess factors for earliness which are 
partly dominant over lateness. The distribution for length of fruit- 
ing period is massed towards Bond, the parent with the longer fruit- 
ing period. 


Table 13 . — Simple correlation coeficients behre.m r/a;//,s Jroni emergence to heading 
and to maturity and fruiting period of the crossefi shown in table Hi 


Variables eorrelatod 

Iowa No. 44 X Bond 

Victoria X 
Richland 

Carleton X 
(VictoriaX 
Richland) 

Population 

173 

Population 

J83 

IlBading to niaturitj^ 

+0. fiS 
{»0 
+. 07 
±. 21 

1C7 

+f). 72 
-.47 
+.20 
=h.21 

103 

+f). 70 
-.55 
+.17 
±.29 

SO 

+0.47 

-.81 

+.10 

±.24 

no 

TTfin.ding; to fruiting' _ 

Maturity to fruiting _ 

1-pcrcont levGl - 

Pairs number-- 


In the cross Victoria X Richland approximately one-quarter of the 
Fs lines headed and matured as early as Richland, the early parent, 
and one-sixteenth as late as Victoria. The distribution suggests that 
Richland differs from Victoria by at least two-factor pairs for earliness. 
The (Victoria X Richland) parent used in the cioss with Carleton is 
shown to be heterozygous for days from emergence to heading. Con- 
sequently, an interpretation of the F 3 data is not feasible. 

The partial dominance of earliness is in agreement with the results 
reported liy Noll {19), Garber and Quisenberry {11), and Shaw and 
Bose {2S)^ It is very difficult to determine the number of factor 
pairs involved in the inheritance of a character like earliness. The 
data suggest, hovrever, that possibly multiple factors are involved 
in the cross Iowa No. 444 X Bond and at least two in the cross 
Victoria X Richland. The factorial exphniation offered by other 
investigators varied with the crosses studied. Noll (/,9) reports 
multiple factors, Caporn (3) three factors, and (hirber and Quisen- 
berry {11) two factors, to govern earliness. Shaw and Bose {23) and 
De Villiers (7) obtained evidence of one fac'tor in certain, crosses and 
multiple factors in others. 

The correlations between heading and maturity wore significant in 
all cases. The significant negative correlations l)ctwoen heading and 
fruiting show that in general lines which headed earlier luid a longer 
fruiting period than those which headed later. This was particularly 
striking in the cross Victoria X Richland. 

RELATION BETWEEN CHARACTERS 

The independence or association of smut, crown and stem rust re- 
action with each other and with the characters of days from emergence 
to heading and to maturity, basal articulation, and basal hair length 
was measured by x ^ for Iowa No. 444 X Bond. Since all the kernel 
characters studied^ were linked, basal articulation and basal hair 
length, between which the crossing-over was approximately 50 percent, 
were used in the x ^ determinations. The results presented in table 
14 show, with two exceptions, that the characters compared are 
inherited independently. These exceptions, for which the P value 
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lies between 0.05 and 0.02, are crown rust reaction in tlie field and 
heading for population 173, and beading and basal hair length for 
population 183. The P values for a comparison of the same char- 
acters of populations 183 and 173 lie between 0.80 and 0.70, and 0.20 
and 0.10, respectiYely. Since at least 2 x ^ values out of the 49 tested 
should exceed the 0.05 level by chance and since the P values for the 
corresponding comparisons in the other population indicate inde- 
pendence, the characters in the two cases discussed above are more 
than likely inherited independently. 


Table 14. — x ^ jor independence or association of snivt^ crown and stern rust 

reaction j and other characters in the cross Iowa 444 X Bond 


Characters 

Population 173 

Population 183 

X 2 

values 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Range of 

P 

x® 

values 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Range of 
P 

Sni ut and crown rust reaction i 

5.54 

6 

0. 50-0. 30 

5. 37 

6 

0.50-0.30 

Smut and stem rust reaction i 

5.86 

8 

.70- .50 

4.59 

8 

.90- .80 

Smut reaction and heading 

6.76 

8 

. 70- . 80 

12. 47 

S 

. 20- . 10 

Smut and reaction and maturity 

15.50 

8 

. 10- . 05 

5.05 

s 

. 80- . 70 

Smut reaction and hasal articulation 

4.50 

8 

.90- .80 

4.24 

8 

. SO- . 30 

Smut reaction and basal hair length 

7.91 

6 

. 30- . 20 

8.37 

8 

. 50- . 30 

Crown and stem rust reacticn i 

1.72 

6 

.95- .90 

4.25 

6 

. 70- . 50 

Crown rust reaction i and heading 

14.68 

6 

.05- .02 

3. 19 

6 

.80- .70 

Crown rust reaction and maturity 

7.40 

6 

.30- .20 

12. 55 

6 

.10- .05 

Crown rust reaction and basal articulation — 

1.34 

6 

.98-. 95 

3.78 

6 

.80- .70 

Crown rust reaction and basal hair length 

7.82 

6 

. 30- . 20 

7.67 

6 

.30- .20 

Stem rust reaction i and heading 

2.96 

4 

. 70- . 50 

5.24 

4 

. 30- . 20 

Stem rust reaction i and maturity 

6. 65 

4 

. 20- . 10 

7. 28 

4 

. 20- . 10 

Stem rust reaction i and basal articulation — 

9. 10 

4 

.10- .05 

3.67 

4 

.50- .30 

Stern rust reaction i and basal hair length 

4.85 

4 

. 50- . 30 

5.68 

4 

. 30- . 20 

Heading and basal articulation 

7.69 

4 

.20- .10 

3.67 

4 

.50- .30 

Heading and basal hair length 

6.89 

4 

.20- .10 

11.25 

4 

.05- .02 

Maturity and basal articulation 

9. 10 

4 

,10- .05 

2.44 

4 

. 70- . 60 

Maturity and basal hair length 

4. 85 

4 

. 50- . 30 

8.40 

4 

. 10- . 05 

Crown and stem rust reaction 2 




9.95 

6 

. 20- . 10 

Crown rust reaction 3 and heading 




3. 29 

6 

.80- .70 

Grown rust reaction 2 and maturity 




3. 81 

6 

.80- .70 

Crown rust reaction 2 basal articulation.-- 




9.99 

i) 

. 20- . 10 

Crown rust reaction 2 basal hair length 




8.35 

(> 

. 30- . 20 

Crown rust 2 and smut reaction. - 




6.57 

r> 

.50- .30 

iStciu rust reaction 2 and heading 




5. 08 

4 

.30- .20 

yiom rust reaction 2 and rnat.uritv 




6. 54 

4 

. 20- . 10 

Stem rust reaction 2 and basal articiilation 




4. 23 

4 

. 50- . 30 

iSteiu rust reaction 2 and basal hair length. . 




1.48 

4 

. 90- . 80 

Stern rust 2 and smut reaction 




0.30 

4 

. 20- . 10 


» Mature plant reaction in ftold. 

» Seedling reaction ingrcealiouse. 

SUMMARY 

A study was made of the mode of inheritance of reaction to a mixed 
inoculunx of loose and covered smuts, Ustilago avenae and U. levis 
crown rust, Puccinia coronata, and stem rust, P. graminis avenae ^ for 
several oat crosses. The inheritance of several kernel characters and 
earliness and their relation to disease reaction was investigated in 
the cross Iowa No. 444 X Bond. 

The F3 distributions for percent of smutted plants indicate that 
two factor pairs, one a factor for high resistance, the other a factor for 
partial resistance, govern the inheritance of smut reaction. 

The segregation found for crown rust reaction, in the cross Iowa 
No. 444 X Bond, suggests the presence of two factor pairs, S a factor 
for crown rust resistance and I a factor which partly inhibits the 
expression of S, The masking effect of the inhibitor on the factor 8" 
was found to be greater in the mature plant stage in the field than in 
the seedling stage in the greenhouse. The segregation obtained with 
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individual races of Puccima coronaia was essentially siiuihir to tlia.l 
secured when a composite inoculum was used. 

The Fi seedling reaction indicated a partial dominan(‘.e of resistance 
to Puccima coronaia, whereas the mature plant reaction in the field 
showed a partial dominance of susceptibility. ^ In general the agree- 
ment between seedling and mature plant reactions was close. 

A single factor pair governed the expression of stem rust reaction. 
Resistance was dominant over susceptibility. A very close agree- 
ment was found between seedling and mature pla.nt reaction. 

In the cross Iowa No, 444 X Bond, the characters basal liair 
length and number, basal articulation, and rachilla attachment were 
monogenic in their inheritance, while the characters, lemma color, 
awning, and ratio of kernel width to length were digenic. Linkage 
was found between all the kernel characters studied. 

A partial dominance of earliness was found, as judged by days from 
emergence to heading and to maturity, for the of Iowa No. 444 X 
Bond and Victoria X Richland. Significant positive a, ml negative 
simple correlation coefficients were found between days from emergence 
to heading correlated, respectively, with days from emorgence to 
maturity, and fruiting period in days. 

Smut and ci'own and stem rust reaction were inherited independent 
of each other and of the characters’ earlincss, basal articulation, and 
basal hair length for the cross Iowa No. 444 X Bond. 
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INJURY TO PEA VINES CAUSED BY THE FEEDING OF 
THE PEA APHID ^ 

By C. E. Dieter, research assistant, University of Wisconsin, and H. F. Wilson, 

professor of economic entomology, Wisconsm Agricullural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie gross eflect of aphid feeding on pea plants is easily discernible 
in the field, but the damage caused to pea vines by tlie feeding of 
small numbers of the pea aphid (Ulinoia pisi Kalt.) has not been fully 
recognized. It is difficult to distinguish in the field between aphid 
damage and injury caused by plant diseases and unfavorable climatic 
or soil conditions. For tliis reason control measures are seldom 
used until severe damage has been done. 

A more comprehensive knowledge of the injury caused by apliid 
feeding would be useful in developing a control program and should 
aid materially in deciding whether or not immediate control measures 
are necessary a.t any time in the growth of the plant to prevent injury 
or complete destruction. To gain more information on the relation- 
sliips between the growth of the plant, the development of aphid 
populations, and the extent of injury caused by aphid feeding, a 
detailed study of the effect of aphid feeding on the pea plant has 
been made and the data are given in this paper. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

An attempt was first made to carry on this study in the field where 
a large number of plants were available, but when individual plants 
were selected for continued observations, weather, fmigus, and insect 
enemies seriously interfered with the work, and satisfactory results 
were not obtained. Even under gi^eenhouse conditions it was found 
that keeping records of the aphid infestations and making other daily 
observations on the plants entailed a time requirement which made 
it necessary to limit the number of plants to be used, and 60 plants 
wore finally chosen as the unit for the study. 

Perfection peas {Pisum satimm L.) of the Wisconsin wilt-resistant 
ty])e were used. The seed was treated with Semesan, Jr., and 
l)hintod in a mixture of two-thirds compost and one-third sand in 
6-hu‘h pots in the greenhouse. Five groups, 12 pots to a group, 
wore planted 1 week apart: the first group was 4 weeks old when the 
last group was planted. Four seeds were planted in each pot, and 
about 3 weeks after planting all but one plant in each pot were 
destroyed; those retained were selected for uniformity in size and 
vigor. 

Young plants did not show extreme differences in size and vigor, 
but as they grew older such differences appeared, and a number of so- 
called “strong'' and “weak" plants were compared to note the effect 
of aphid feeding on both types. When the last group of plants was 
20 days old from the time of planting, the other groups were respec- 
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tively 27, 34, 41, and 4S days old. At this time the hoiglit of the 
plants and the number of internodes were recorclotl from the growth 
between the second and the last visible node. 

Ten plants were selected to be infested in each gi-oiip, and two 
were used as checks. In producing the inf('.sta.tk)n, om^ agamic 
female from a. pure line reared on young, unorowded plants, was 
placed on tlie growing tip of each plant before she IukI started to 
bear young, and allowed to reproduce for 10 days. All tlie plants 
were then "covered with 20-mesh screen c,ages i,o ])r(‘.v(>.nt migration. 
The tendrils were removed from the plant to prevent their clinging 
to the cages and disturbing the aphhls when the cag(',s wer(' nuuoved'. 
This procedure was follow'od in order to establish a. simihn- infestation 
on each plant so that the only variable would he tlie age a, ml size of 
the plant. To maintain the phuits in suitahle condition, they were 
supported on wooden stakes and watered ('.very 4 (lays. 

No satisfactory method was known for determining the maximum 
infestation that a plant could withstand a, ml still recover when the 
aphicls were removed. As a rule, as soon as a. plant became over- 
crowdecl or started to wilt, the older aphids grew restless ami began 
crawling aimlessly about. If the aphids were not removed and 
countecl as soon as this condition develoiied, an accurah^ count could 
not be obtained. If the aphids were removed at this time the ])lants 
recovered and could be held for further observa,tion. 

This study was carried on between December 24, 1938, a.nd March 
27, 1939. 'I'he average temperature for the entire period was approxi- 
mately 60° F. with variations from 55° to 70°, the higher temperatures 
occurring daily betweeti 10 a. ra. and 2 p. m. The relative humidity 
was approximately 40 percent. _ With thes(3 temperature and humidity 
conditions, the maximum period that infestations could remain oil 
plants without loss of apluds or plants was determined liO be approxi- 
mately 10 days. This period was arbitrarily set for t.he removal of all 
aphids from each plant. At the time the a])hids were removed, the 
height of each plant and the number of inteniodes were recorded. 
The plants were retained for continued observations, ami additional 
records were made weekly. A final record of the hmgi.h of eacli 
internode was made at the end of tlie cxpci’inient. 

A photographic record of the condition of these filaiits was made 
just before the aphids were removed, and a similar record was made 
of the same plants 18 days later. From these photogra|)hs, a s('ries 
has been selected and presented here to aid in the discussion of the 
data. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA AND INTERPRETATION 

GENERAL EFFECT OF APHID FEEDING 

The general effect of aphid feeding was indicated by a wilting of the 
stipules and leaves at the point of infestation. If the aphid population 
was sufl&ciently large an(l was not removed, individual plants were 
soon destroyed. If the infestation was removed at the end of 10 
days, the plants were stunted only. Weaker plants showed a quicker 
response in terms of injury than the stronger plants, and younger 
plants showed the injurious effect of aphid feeding sooner than ohler 
plants. The e.xtent of injury appeared to be directly proportional to 
the number of aphids present and indirectly proportional to the vigor 
and size of the plant. While the number of plants used for the study 
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consisted of only 60, with 12 checks, the general effect of feeding was 
the same for the entire group, with some variations between plants of 
different age and vigor. As will be shown later, the detailed injury 
caused by aphid feeding could be noted easily wdien the aphids were 
removed and the plants allowed to recover. The stunting of pea 
plants by aphid feeding was easily duplicated by growing plants in a 
nutrient solution and substituting water for the solution for a number 
of days. When the plant was starved except for water, it was only 
stunted during the period of stravtion. However, that portion of the 
plant fed on by aphids was not only stunted, but the stipules and leaves 
became shriveled and dried as a result of tiie removal of water as well 
as other plant nutrients. 


Table 1. — The effect of aphid feeding on the growth of pea plants 20^ 27 y 34^ o>nd 
48 days old, when a single agamic female and her progeny were allowed to remain 
on the plant for 10 days 


Item 

Age of plants 

Average 
number of 
internodes 
per plant 

Jo 

So 

p 

11^ 

Average 
height of 
plants 

Difference between height of 
noninfested and infested 
plants 

Average progeny pro- 
duced by 1 adult aphid 
in 10 days 

^4 

1 

o 

cu 

a 

si^ 

iS'Sg 

'o 

o 

A 

U 

TJ 

O 

a 

5 

CO 

3 

•tJ 

CO 

43 

■s 

g 

bc 

o 

3 

S 

At start of infestation 

Days 

20 

30 

iVb. 

3.0 

6.5 

3.5 

No. 

3.12 

6.2 

3.08 

No, 

Cm. 

4.6 

13.26 

8.75 

Cm. 

5.4 

11.5 

6.1 

Cm. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

At removal of infestation 



1.1 

19.9 

66.4 

76.4 

Increase 


Difference 


0.42 

2. 65 





At start of infestation -- _ 

27 

37 

5.0 

9.0 

4.0 

5.4 
7.9 

2.5 

11.5 

20.25 

8.75 

10.9 

16.6 

5.7 





At removal of infestation 



2.3 

21.9 

62.1 

86.3 

Increase.. ... __ 

Difference _ . 


1.5 

3. 05 





A t start of infestation . 

34 

44 

7.0 

10.5 

3.5 

7. 6 

10.6 
3.0 

16.5 

23.5 
8.0 

19.9 
25.5 
5. 6 





At removal of infestation 



3.5 

18.8 

61.2 

83.5 

Inerease 


Difference .. 


.5 

2.4 





At start of infesLitinn 

41 

51 

10.0 

14.0 

4.0 

9.7 

12.9 

3.2 

30.5 

45.5 
15.0 

26.0 

37.5 

11.5 





At removal of infostnlion 



11.8 

17.6 

57.2 

86.6 

Iritireiise . 


D i Iforenee 


.8 

3.6 





A t. stort of infftstotjor^ 

48 

58 

11.5 

15.0 

3.5 

11.3 

14.3 
3.0 

31.5 
44.0 

12.5 

31.3 

40.3 
9.0 





At removal of infestation 


7.4 

19.2 

50.1 

76.7 

Increase ... . . 


J>ifforenfiO 


.5 

3.5 
















Table 1 shows the average number of aphids present on each group 
of plants when the infestation was removed. The adults shown for 
each age group include the oiiginal female and those of her young 
that had reached maturity but had not started to reproduce at the 
time the aphids were removed. Just why a larger number of the 
progeny reached the adult stage in the older groups of plants is not 
known. It may have been due to a better food supply in the larger 
plants, as the outside environment of all plants was the same. The 
writers cannot account for the difference in number of adults in the two 
oldest groups shown. 

Some variation occurred in the number of aphids per plant in each 
age group. There was also a difference in the total average number of 
iiphids per §roup, but it is thought that these variations caused no 
significant difference. 
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The general effect of aphid feeding on pea plants is shown in a series 
of photographs in figure 1 . A shows two plants 30 days old; the plant 
at a was infested when 20 days old, the plant at b was not infested. 
B shows the same two plants *18 days after the a])hids were removed. 
It will be noted that the number of internodes on the two plants 
(fig. 1, J?) is practically the same, but the infested plant at a is stunted. 
Figure 1, (7 and D, shows two other plants treated in the same man- 
ner; the plant at C, a was infested when 41 days old. TJ shows the 
same two plants 18 days after the aphids were removed. The infested 
plant at 6 blossomed a week later than the noninfested plant at a. 

DETAILED EFFECT OF APHID FEEDING ON STIPULES, LEAVES, AND INTERNODES 

Although stipules and leaves may be destroyed and internodes 
shortened, a detailed study of apliid feeding showed that if the aphids 
were removed before the plant was completely destroyed, it could re- 
cover and grow to maturity. Aphid feeding stunted or destroyed the 
stipules and leaves at the point of infestation but did not stop the 
growth of the plant (fig. 2). 

Aphid feeding caused a shortening of the internodes during the time 
of infestation, but as soon as the aphids were removed the internodes 
began to lengthen. 

The internodes of the younger plants were shortened more than 
those of the older plants. The diameter of the stem in each case was 
also reduced by aphid feeding; that is, the part of the stem that grew 
before or after the infestation was larger than the part that grew 
during the infestation. The internodes of weak, infested plants were 
shortened much more than those of stronger plants of the same age 
(fig.l,E)., 

A graphic presentation of the effect of aphid feeding on the inter- 
nodes of different-aged groups of plants and a comparison between the 
internodal growth of the mfested and noninfested plants are shown in 
figure 3. In each age group the average length of 10 consecutive 
internodes for mfested and noninfested plants is indicated. In each 
gra;ph the broken lines represent the average length of internodes from 
noninfested plants and the solid lines the average length of internodes 
from infested plants. Internode No. 1 in each grapli represents not 
the length of the first internode of the plants but the length of the 
second internode below the point of infestation. Line a represents 
the normal growth of 10 consecutive internodes from noninfested 
plants, and line b the corresponding internodes from infested plants. 
x-x ia line b marks the limits of the 10-day infestation. 

It was observed that in practically every case the shortening of the 
internodes began immediately after the plants were infested, showing 
that the feeding of only a few aphids affected growth. It is also to be 
noted that as soon as the aphids were removed, the internodes begon 
to lengthen hi the plants of all ages, but not to the same extent for 
each group. In the 20- and 27-day-old groups, the mfested plants 
were slow to recover as was shown by the slow increase in the length 
of the internodes as compared to those of the noninfested plants. 
The 20-day-old group was even slower in recovering than the 27-day- 
old group. 

^ The 34- and 41-day-old groups made good recovery, as expressed by 
increase in lei^th of internodes. The final iuternode was even 
slightly longer in the infested plants than in the noninfested plants. 
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FiGtTRB 1. — Effect of aphid feeding on pea plants: A, Pea plants 30 days old: 
a. Infested when 20 days old with one agamic female aphid; 6, noniiifested. 

Same plants as in A 18 days after aphids were removed. C, Plants 51 days 
old: o, Infested when 41 days old with one agamic female aphid; 6, noninfested. 
D, Same plants as in C 18 days after aphids were removed; infested plant at b. 
Ef Sections of pea plants of the same age but of different vigor showing inter- 
nodes shortened by aphid feeding: a and c, Normal-length internodes; b and d, 
internodes shortened by aphid feeding. Aphid feeding injures weak plants 
a and b more than strong plants c and d. 
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In the 48-day-old group the infested plants showed good recovery 
for several internodes only and then leveled off. This leveling off in 
internode length before the length of the noninfested plants was 



Figure 2. — Aphid feeding causes a shortening of intornodes and dcjstniction of 
stipules and leaves during the time of infestation. Stipules and leaves at 
several subsequent nodes are also reduced in size: A, Plant infested with one 
agamic female wdien 44 days old and female and progeny removcjd 10 days after 
infestation; noninfested plant of same age as that in .*4. 

reached may have been due to the fact that the infested plants 
bloomed at about this time. As shown in the all-plant average, the 
iixfested plants recovered well and finally the length of the internodes 
equaled that of the noninfested planta 
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There was also a teudoiicy toward a slight reduction hi the number 
of internodes pi’oduced in an infested plant as compai’ed with that 
produced in a noniiifested plant in the same length of time. The 
differences for each age group are shown in table 1. It was noted 
that the leaves and stipules of subsequent nodes were also reduced in 



Figure 3. — Shortening of the internodes of pea plants of different ages caused by 
aphid feeding. Plants infested when: A, 20 days old: By 27 days old; C, 34 days 
old; 2?, 41 days old; Ey 48 days old. The all-plant average is shown in F. 
Normal internodal growth of noninfested plants indicated by a, of infested 
plants by 6, and duration of infestation by x-x. Figures 1 to 10 at the bottom 
of each graph represent consecutive internodes. Broken lines represent average 
length of internodes from noninfested plants and solid lines average length of 
internodes from infested plants. 

size, but reached a more normal size at the later nodes. The stunting 
of these parts of the pea plant, as indicated before, undoubtedly was 
due to the removal of plant sap. 

The smaller plants were more affected by the aphid feeding than the 
larger plants. This indicates that an equal population of aphids on a 
series of plants removed about the same amount of food material, thus 
demonstrating a difference in the ability of plants of different size and 
vigor to withstand a loss of plant sap. It is logical to reason that if an 
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equal amount of water and food were removed from small or weak 
plants and strong vigorous plants, the injury would be more pro- 
nounced on the fomier. The small plant would also be more stunted 
and would recover more slowly because of the reduction of leaf 
surface available for food manufacture. 

In table 1 the data show the average number of internodes and 
height for each age group of plants at the beginning of the infestation 
and at the time the aphids wpe removed. The average differences 
may not appear great for a period of 10 days, but, as shown in figure 1 , 



Figure 4. — Aphid feeding on pea plants near the blossom stage delays blossoming. 
Two plants of the same age: A, Noninfevsted plant with normal growth and 
podding; jB, infested plant on which the first blossom did not appear until 2 
weeks after the first blossom on plant shown in A. 

B and I>, the injury was very pronounced 18 days alter the a-phids 
were removed. 

INJURY TO BLOSSOMS AND PODS 

In feeding, many species of aphids move from the older and less 
succulent parts of the plant to the new growth. This is true of the 
pea aphid, and the greatest population is usually found on the growing 
tip. When a dozen or more reproducing mothers occur simultane- 
ously on a plant, the increase in population may be such as completely 
to cover both stem and leaves on the upper portion. As the pea plant 
develops and the bud cluster opens, aphids settle on the buds, and 
each blos^m pedicle may have a row of aphids feeding along its entire 
length. Frequently the flower part is also infested inside and out, 
and quickly withers. 

It was interestmg to observe how aphid feeding affected the blos- 
soming of plants infested at different stages of growth. When plants 
20 and 27 days old were infested at the growing tip with a single repro- 
duemg female and the aphids were allowed to remain 10 days, the 
plant blossomed at about the regular time and at the regular node. 
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In the plants infested when 34 days old and the aphids removed after 
10 days, the blossoms appeared earlier than those on the noninfested 
plants. 


Figttee 5. — Aphid feeding on pea plants stimulated development of axillary 
buds below the feeding area several weeks after the aphids were removed: In- 

jury to growing tip of budding plant stimulated development of flower buds at 
lower nodes; B, similar injury to young plants caused stooling at low-er nodes. 

Plants infested when 41 days old and the infestation removed after 
10 days, blossomed 1 week" later than the check plants. Plants 
infested when 48 days old and treated in the same manner did not 
blossom until 2 weeks after the check plants (fig. 4). 
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^Vheii plants were infested at the beginning of the blossom stage, 
jio pods were produced during the time of the infestation. Also, it 
was found that when plants were infested at the top after one or more 
pods had formed, additional blossoms w^ere blighted and no more pods 
formed. When the growing tip became overcrowded with aphids, 
some moved on to the pods and a ^V.rippled’^ condition developed. 
The extent of damage was proportional to the number of aphids 
present. 

DEVELOPMENT OP ADVENTITIOUS BUDS 

It was found that aphid feeding on tlie growing tip of pea plants 
sometimes caused the development of adventitious buds (fig. 5). 
This condition was not general and probably appeared only when 
the growing tip was severely injured. 

mien the tops of young plants were injured, they developed vegeta- 
tive growth at the axes of the lower leaves (fig. 5, B). This condition 
also develops in the field when plants are injured by frost or other 
agencies. 

Older plants, infested a short time before bloom, produced flower 
buds at the axes of the upper leaves (fig. 5, A), These did not appear 
until the plant had blossomed at the tip. These adventitious blossoms 
may have been those that were inhibited at the normal time because 
of the aphid infestation. These blossoms dropped before or soon 
after podding. 

SUMMARY 

A study of the effect^ of aphid feeding on pea plants was made in 
the greenhouse to obtain a definite knowledge of the injury caused 
to pea vines by a controlled aphid population. Plants of five age 
groups were used for the study and each of these was infested with 
one nearly mature adult aphid. Each infestation was allowed to 
remain on the plant for 10 days. Suitable check plants were main- 
tained.^ 

The injiirious effect of aphid feeding on pea plants of difl’erent ages 
and vigor is believed to be due to a withdrawal of plant sap. When a 
single agamic female and. her progeny were allowed to JTinain on any 
plant for 10 days, definite injury to plants of all ages was demon- 
strated, If the aphids were not removed as soon ns the plarit began 
to wilt, it was soon destroyed. As a result of aphid feeding, the 
stipules and leaves were reduced in size or destroyed and the inter- 
nodes were shortened in the area occupied by a limited infestation of 
aphids. The extent of the injury to pea plants was directly propor- 
tional to the number of aphids present. With comparable infesta- 
tions the injury was more pronounced on younger than on older 
plants, and on less vigorous than on strongly growing plants. Aphid 
infestations on older plants caused a delay* in the blossoming period 
of as much as 2 weeks. 

Under the controlled conditions of temperature and moisture 
maintained in these experiments it was found that if a single agamic 
female was placed on a plant at blossom time and before the pods were 
set, she and her progeny could cause complete desi ruction of the 
blossoms and prevent the development of the pods. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Clubroot {Plasmodiophom brassicae Wor.) continues to be a major 
disease of crucifers in many countries. Although it has been known 
for several centuries and has been the subject of numerous scientific- 
investigations during the past 60 years, entirely satisfactory remedial 
measures have not been Avorked out for the important crops on which 
it occurs. Because of the extreme longevity of the pathogen in the 
soil the disease becomes one of that group in W'hich control is best 
obtained through the development of disease-resistant varieties. 
This report concerns one of a series of studies under way on the occur- 
rence and nature of clubroot resistance in the crucifers. The subject 
has been advanced farthest in the case of the turnip and rutabaga,^ 
which are the tw^o crops considered in this paper. 

PREVIOUS WORK ON RESISTANCE TO CLUBROOT IN TURNIP AND 

RUTABAGA 

As early as 1853, Anderson (I) ^ noted in England that white-heshed 
turnips were more subject to clubroot than yellow-fleshed ones. In 
1894 Rostrup (30) in Denmark stated that rutabagas were more resist- 
ant than turnips. No other comments on this subject seem to have 
been recorded until the present century. In 1902,^ in a note in the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture of Great Britain (11, p. H9), it 
was stated with reference to this disease as follows: ‘Df late years 
several so-called disease-proof turnips have been put on the market, 
and though all are certainly not immune from disease, some are 
markedly resistant.’’ 

The first critical tests of varietal resistance to clubroot in turnip 
and rutabaga were carried out in 1912 and 1913 in Vermont by 
Cunningham (5). He tested 10 varieties of turnip and the same 
number of varieties of rutabaga on heavily infested soil in the field. 
The Southern Curled variety of turnip had 100 percent of infected 
plants, whereas Early Wliite Milan, Large Amber Globe, Early 
White Flat Dutch, Strap Leaf, White Egg, Yellow Stone, and Early 
Snowball each had less than 10 percent of diseased plants. Other 
varieties tested were between these two extremes. Among the 

i Recoivod for publication January 2fi, 1039. Cooperative investigations of the Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases. Bureau of Plant Industry, TJ. S. Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of Plant Pathology, University of Wisconsin. Supported in part by ;a' grant 'from the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. ^ ■ '' ' ,1 « 

* The terra “turnip” has been used by some to refer to members of both Brassica rapa h. and B. napo- 
brassica Mill. (B. campesiris L. var. napobrassica DO.). In this paper it is used to refer only to varieties of 
B, rapa. The term “rutabaga” is applied to varieties of B. napobrassica which are also commonly referred 
to in the literature as “swedes” and sometimes erroneously as “yellow turnips.” 
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rutabaga varieties there was also a wide range of susceptibility. One 
variety from India had 95.7 and 95.4 percent of infected plants in 
1912 and 1913, resfxectively. At the otlier extreme wore White 
Swede, Sweet German, Purple Aberdeen, and Sweet Kussian, wlu(‘h 
showed either no signs of disease or less than 1 percent of thc! jxlants 
infected. 

In 1917 Cliristensen {Jj) in Denmark stated that the English variety 
Pioneer was highly resistant to clubroot. He als<^ reported tlio results 
of a program of improvement in resistance whi<di he had startcnl in 
1908 with healthy survivors from two local varieties grown on heavily 
infested soil. From these, several families were developed that were 
even more resistant than the variety Pioneer. Two of these families 
(4 and 25) were tested on infested soil in W^ales by Whitehead, who 
reported them in 1922 {S6) and again in 1925 (f'57) as distinctly more- 
resistant and productive than other varieties under observation. 
Family 4 was later introduced by Christensen a-s Studsgaard Bang- 
holm, "while Willielmsburger, another resistant variety of rutabaga, 
was introduced from Denmark about the same time. 

In 1924 and 1925 Lindfors {22, 2S) reported extensive triais of 
varieties of turnip and rutabaga on clubroot-infested soil in vSweden. 
Of the fodder turnip varieties he found vSvalpf's Yellow Tankard, 
Dale’s Hybrid, WeibulFs Sekel, and Weibulks Ostersundom the most 
resistant. Of the rutabaga varieties Studsgaard Bangholm, Wil- 
helmsburger, Svalof’s Yellow Swedish, and Weibull’s Swedish SmootJi 
were the most resistant, while Svalofs Bangliolm, Woibuirs Bang- 
holm, WeibulFs Imperial, and WeibulFs Trondhjem were very sus- 
ceptible. None of the turnips or rutabagas was completely resistant, 
however, for even the Studsgaard Bangholm was completely destroyed 
by the disease on poorly drained, acid soil. 

The importance of fodder turnips and rutabagas and the severity 
of clubroot in the Maritime Provinces, Canada, led to studies of 
varietal resistance in Nova Scotia by Hockey (14) arid in New 
Brunswick by MacLeod {25; 27, Rpt, 1930), In Nova Scotia, tests 
of many varieties showed a high percentage of infected plants in all, 
but the Herning and Studsgaard strains of BaTigholm were usually 
the least seriously affected by the disease. In New Brunswick, 
similar results were secured. Selections^ were made from se^veral 
strains of Bangholm which were higlily resistant. One', selection from 
White Swede, a variety found by dunningham in Vermont {5) to 
be higlily resistant, maintained a high degree of resistance through 
several generations. A cross between the selection finm White 
Swede and Studsgaard Bangholm gave most promise. 

In 1929 Osterwalder {29) reported on trials made in Switzerland 
in 1922 and 1923, in which three varieties of turnip — Gelbc Schmalz, 
Weisse Schmalz, and Apfel — remained completely free from clubroot 
in a planting in which cabbage and cauliflower showed high percentages 
of infection. 

In 1931 the Bruce variety of fodder turnip was reported by Findlay 
{8) as capable of producing a commercially successful crop on heavily 
infested land. This variety had been in use in certain localities in 
Scotland for upward of 100 years. High percentages of infected 
plants were found to occur, but the fact that the disease was con- 
fined almost entirely to the fibrous roots permitted it to make sue- 
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cessful growth in spite of the disease. A year later Hendrick (18) 
reported the results of 6 years* trials in Aberdeen County, Scotland, 
in which Bruce produced satisfactory crops on heavily infested land 
where other varieties were almost completely destroyed. 

Tims, by 1932, the control of clubroot by the use of resistant varie- 
ties of turnip and rutabaga had progressed to a marked degree. This 
was particularly true of the fodder varieties in northern Europe; in 
New Zealand; and in the Maritime Provinces, Canada, where the 
culture of these crops comprises extensive acreages. Of the rutabagas, 
the Wilhelmsburger variety and the Heming and Studsgaard strains 
of the Bangholm variety continue to be among the most highly 
resistant (&, 12, 19, 31, 33, SJf), The Balmoral variety was reported 
to be successfully resistant in Devon and Cornwall, England, by 
Beaumont (3) in 1933. Of fodder turnips the May variety (Nor- 
wegian May, Marienlyst Maj turnip) has been found resistant in 
Denmark (28) and in Canada (27, Prog, Rpt.), In addition to the 
reports from^ Scotland noted above (8, 13), Bruce has been shown to 
be commercially successful as a resistant variety in Canada (12), in 
Devon and Cornwall, England (3), and in New Zealand, where a 
green-topped selection known as Wallace is also satisfactory (34)’ 
Dale/s Hybrid was recorded as highly resistant in Sweden in a" report 
from Svalof Plant Breeding Institute (32) in 1929, confirming the 
earlier report by Lindfors (22) ; this variety was found to be resistant 
in Germany also (24)- The early strain of Bortfelder, Ostersiindom, 
reported to be resistant by Lindfors (22), was listed as moderately 
resistant at Svalof in 1929 (32), while the Ptinen strain of Bortfelder 
was reported in 1933 to be resistant in Denmark (28), Irvine's 
Green-Top Yellow turnip was reported to be resistant in New Zea- 
land (33), while Yellow Tankard, listed earlier (1924) as resistant in 
Sweden (22), was found to be among the most resistant some 10 
years later in eastern Canada (27, Prog. Bpt.) and in Finland (18), 
Ijorenzen (24) listed another variety, Criewener Eiibe, as resistant in 
Germany. 

It should be pointed out that the reports of Lindfors (22, 23) in 
vSweden, Hockey (14) and MacLeod (25; 27, Rpt, 1930) in Canada, 
and Jamalainen (18) in Finland^ emphasized that under certain con- 
ditions so-called resistant varieties showed all or nearly all plants to 
be infected. Their value lay in the fact that, even in an extremely 
favorable environment for the pathogen, infection was less damaging 
to the majority of the plants of resistant varieties, and that under 
less favorable conditions for infection a much larger proportion of the 
individuals of the resistant sorts escaped infection. It was also 
recorded by Findlay (8) that in the case of the variety Bruce, which 
was shown to be eminently productive on heavily infested soil, a 
large percentage of plants became infected, but the damage was 
usually negligible because the clubs were confined largely to the 
secondary roots while the fleshy taproot remained free from disease. 

Eriksson (7) remarked that round varieties of turnips were less 
subject to clubroot than long ones. Wliile this may apparently be 
true it is more likely that the real difference between the two groups 
is that pointed out by Larson (20), who showed that infection of the 
hypocotyl was relatively rare unless it was woimded. Thus in the 
roimd or globe varieties in which the fleshy portion consists chiefly 
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of enlarged hypocotyl, the incidence of infection and clubbing is quite 
low as compared with that in the long varieties in which the lower 
portion of the enlarged storage organ is taproot supporting two zones 
of fibrous secondary roots through which the fleshy taproot is readily 
invaded by the clubroot pathogen. 

The importance of variation in resistance among ^ species and 
varieties of the host cannot be finally and sadsfactorily evaluated 
without a loiowledge of the variability of the pathogen. The ques- 
tion of physiologic races within the species Plasmodiophora brassicae 
has been raised by a number of investigators. It was suggested by 
Appel and Werth (2) in 1910, by Hostermann (15) in 1922, and by 
Qleisberg {10) in 1923, but in no case was definite evidence of this 
type of specialization presented. In 1931 Gibbs (P) reported that 
he had found no evidence of the existence of physiologic races in 
New Zealand. In the same year MacLeod (26) reported studies in 
New Brunswick, Canada, wherein inocula collected from a number 
of cultivated and mid hosts showed no pathogenic differences when 
used to inoculate a number of varieties of turnip and rutabaga. How- 
ever, in a later note the same writer (26, Prog. Rpt.\ reported marked 
differences in infection of several species and varieties of crucifers 
when grown on infested soil collected from seven different locations 
in the Maritime Provinces. Also in 1931 Honig (16) reported studies 
on this subject from Germany. He collected inocula from kohlrabi 
(Brassica oleracea L, var. caulo-rapa DC.), cauliflower (B. oleracea 
var. botrytis L.), white and savoy cabbage (B. oleracea var. capitata 
L.), and from radish (Raphanus sativus L.) and studied the degree of 
infection which resulted when each of these was used to inoculate 
clubroot-free soil upon which several cruciferous species were ^rown. 
The collections from kohlrabi and cauliflower, presumably similar, 
caused heavy infection on kohlrabi, cauliflower, and B. nigra Koch. 
One of these (kohlrabi collection) was tested on Camelina saliva Cr., 
on which it caused a high percentage of infection. Both inocula 
caused very low percentages of infection on Raphanus sativus and 
R. oleijerus. The collection from savoy cabbage produced heavy 
infection on R. oleijerus but little on B. nigra. The inoculum from 
white cabbage caused a high percentage of infection in R. oleijerus^ 
an intermediate percentage on white cabbage and kohlrabi, and a 
low percentage in Camelina. The collection from R. sativus infected 
a low percentage of plants of Camslina and of B. nigra and a high per- 
centage of plants of R. oleijerus. In a later paper Honig (17) reported 
percentages of infection of turnip varieties as follows: Gelbe vSchmalz, 
7.3; Weisse Schmalz, 27.7; Weisse Wester, 0; Gelbe Wester, 32.6; 
Apf el Gelbe, 6.2. He pointed out that the first two of these varieties 
had been reported earlier by Osterwalder (29) from Switzerland as 
completely free from infection on soil where cabbage and cauliflower 
became heavily clubbed. On the basis of his results, Hon’g concluded 
that physiologic races of P. brassicae occur. In 1936 Whitehead (S5) 
suggested a similar explanation for the fact that in certain of his 
experimental plots a high percentage of plants of white and savoy 
cabbage and brussels sprouts became clubbed, whereas varieties of 
rutabaga which were usually heavily infected in that region were in 
this case only slightly affected. 
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SCOPE OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 

No critical study of the range of resistance in varieties of turnip 
and rutabaga used in the United States has been made since the 
work of Cunningham (5) about 25 years ago. The present investi- 
gations were started in conjunction with field studies upon the con- 
trol of clubroot on cabbage by soil treatment, reported upon else- 
w^here {21^ 35). The object of the work was to collect the varieties 
now in common use in the United States and determine what range 
in resistance occurs among them. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

The investigation was begim with trials conducted at Franksville, 
Racine County, Wis., in a portion of the experimental field already 
described {21) in which a high percentage of clubroot occurred on 
cabbage. ^ The field trials at Franksville were supplemented by 
similar trials at Madison, Wis., in which soil from the Franksville 
field was used for inoculum. 

Inasmuch as the clubroot organism is very sensitive to changes in 
soil moisture and reaction, it was found that field trials, though 
highly indicative, were not entirely reliable, since uncontrollable 
changes in environment sometimes led to the escape of many sus- 
ceptible individuals from infection. Greenhouse tests were there- 
fore used extensively as the investigations progressed and eventually 
were relied upon almost entirely for the final evaluation of a given 
sample. Muck soil from a heavily infested field a few miles from 
the Franksville plot was used in the greenhouse studies. For these 
trials plants were grown upon noninfested soil until the second or 
third leaf had unfolded, when they were transplanted to infested 
soil. 

In recording disease development at the end of a given experiment, 
plants were divided into two classes — healthy and diseased — deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of macroscopic signs of infection. 
No attempt has been made in the results reported herein to determine 
grades or degrees of infection within the ‘‘diseased^' group. 

In the course of the greenhouse tests it was found that as the soil 
was used for repeated trials it tended to become less infectious. At 
first this was interpreted as a gradual depletion of the pathogen. 
Exain'nation of the soil showed that, although it was quite acid in 
reaction (around pH 5.2) when first used, it tended to change toward 
alkalinity rather rapidly under greenhouse conditions. When it 
was brought back to pH 5.2 to 5.6 by the addition of dilute sulfuric 
acid its high infectivity returned. 

In view of the fact that physiologic strains of the parasite may exist 
and thus have a direct influence upon the extent and type of resistance 
in the host, it was considered desirable to include collections of Plas- 
modiophora brassicae from widely separated localities. Soil or dis- 
eased plants from many diseased areas were therefore secured. When 
only diseased plants were obtained, the macerated clubs were incor- 
porated into acid soil and susceptible plants were groTO upon it. 
Clubs from repeated planting were added to the soil until it became 
highly infectious. The trials on soils containing the various inocula 
were all conducted in the greenhouse. 
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The seeds used in these experiments were all collected from com- 
mercial sources. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

TURNIP VARIETIES 

The results with tumip in both field and gi’eenhouse are hroiiglit 
together in table 1. The field experiments were carried on in J9;?2, 
1933, and 1934, while the greenhouse tests were made in 1935, 193(), 
and 1937. The severity of each test may be estimated best by the 
percentage of infection in the most susceptible vaiiety, Sliogoin. Only 
in the 1934 trial at Franlcsville was the proportion of diseased plants 
unusually low for tliis variety. 

Certain varieties remained free from signs of tlie cliibroot disease 
in all of the trials reported in ■which they were ini'liided. These were 
May, Snowball, Purple Top Milan, Golden Ball, Rhode Island Rock, 
Yellow Aberdeen, and Immuna. The last-named variety was 
developed at and released recently by the Weibull Phuit Breeding 
Institute at Landskrona, Sweden. 


Table 1. — Occurrence of cliibroot upon varieties of turnip in field trials at FranksvUle 
and Madison, TFiS., and in greenhouse trials with naturally infested soil from 
Racine County, Wis. 
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Franksvillo 


Sample No. 

Variety 

1933 

1934 

1932 

19 

13 

1934 

Plants 
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Plants 

diseased 

Plants 
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Plants 

diseased 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 



m. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pvt. 

A'o. 

Pcf. 

m. 

Pcf. 

No. 

Pcf. 

22 

May 

(55 

0. 0 

97 

0.0 

250 

0. 0 

(52 

().{) 

47 

0.0 

li:s 

Snowball 

33 

.0 

104 

.0 

25(5 

.0 

59 

.0 

47 

.0 

142 

. - do. 

41 

.0 

1(5 

.0 



5(5 

.0 



lot 

I’uri)l(f Top Milan 

45 

.0 

1(58 

.0 



52 

.0 

25 

.0 

lf>5 

White Milan . ... 

40 

.0 

137 

.0 



59 

.0 

40 

.0 

14(5 

Golden Ball 







59 

.0 



134 

Rhode Island Rock .... 

42 

.0 





51 

,0 



147 

Yellow Aburdoeii . , _ 

24 

.0 

18 

.0 



50 

. 0 



200 

Immuna . 











143 

White JEgg 

42 

.0 

40 

,0 



54 

.0 

27 

.0 

152 

Seven Top 

44 

.0 
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1.6 



51 

.0 

6(5 

.0 

135 

do 

47 

2, 1 

56 

.0 



59 

.0 

29 

.0 

151 

White Norfolk 

44 

.0 

109 

2.8 
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.0 

51 

.0 

139 

Pomeranian White Globe 

40 

2.5 

61 

.0 



51 

. 0 

29 

.0 

no 

Purple Top White Globe. 

42 

2.4 

94 

.0 

235 

11.9 

51 

.1) 

81 

.0 

156 

do...;.. 

57 

.0 

183 

.0 



54 

.0 

85 

.0 

136 

do 

32 

3. 1 

42 

.0 



58 

6. 9 

;u 

.0 

137 

— do 

54 

3,9 

105 

.0 



57 

.0 

40 

.0 

145 

Amber Globe 

41 

9.1 

73 

.0 



.')4 

.0 

31 

.0 

117 

Purple Top Strap Loaf 

36 

n.i 

42 

2.4 

257 

12.1 

57 

H.O 

30 

.0 

138 

, ,.do-., 

18 

5.6 

15 

6.7 



64 

.0 



144 

White Flat Dutch... 

46 

10.9 

130 

.8 



51 

.0 

' 67 

.0 
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Go whom 

57 

31.6 

93 

l.l 

'219 

ifs’o’ 

54 

7.4 

42. 

14.3 

140 

.....do 

45 

13. 3 

64 

7,8 



61 

6. (5 

77 

3.6 

141 

Bortfelder 

47 

21.3 

39 

2.6 



52 

13. 5 

20 

.0 
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Earliest White Flat 
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147 

L4' 
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Shogoin 

54 

87.0 
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16.9 
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Tabl'fj 1. — Occurrence of clubroot upon varieties of turnip in field trials at Franks- 
ville and Madison, TF-is., and in greenhouse trials lolth naturally infested soil from 
Racine County, IFis. — Continued 


Ci 

& 

e 

C3 
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Variety 

Greenhouse trials in Bacine County soil 

1935 No. 1 

1936 No. 1 

1930 No. 2 

1936 No. 3 

1937 No. 1 

« ’t 

S"" 

Plants 
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P 1 a n t s 
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Plants 

di.seascd 

tfj 

fi 

^ G. 

a -13 

si 

Plants 
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« 3? 
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cl 
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No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

22 

May 

70 

0.0 

303 

0.0 

225 

0.0 





113 

Snowball 

67 

.0 

178 

.0 

1 142 

.0 

157 

0.0 

87 

0.0 

142 

— do 

30 

.0 



I 






IM 

Purple Top Milan 

68 

.0 

120 

.0 



183 

.0 



155 

White Milan 

66 

.0 

54 

.0 



105 

.0 



140 

Golden Ball 







175 

. 0 



184 

Khode Island JFtock 



24 

.0 







147 

Y ello w Aberdeen 







58 

.0 



200 
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i 

96 

.0 

143 
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68 

5.9 
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2.8 
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Seven Top 

66 

10. 6 
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do 

61 

14.8 
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6. 7 



151 

White Norfolk 

58 

.0 





1 175 

! 5. 1 



139 

1‘onieranian White Glol)o 

54 

9.3 

58 

S.6 
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7. 0 



no 

Purfdo Top White Globo 

67 

3.0 
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do 

66 

6. 1 
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l.S 


. 
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.. . do . . . 

63 

5.0 









145 

Aini)or (}l(jb(! . ,, 

68 

7.4 





167 

10.2 



117 

Piiri)le Top Strui) 

f)5 

30. 8 






179 j 

23. 5 



I3K 

.. . do ... , 

44 

34. 9 









144 

White Flat Dutch 

68 

16.2 





’i7F 

13.8 



114 

(.^jwlioru 

69 

40. 6 





176 

25,0 



J40 

. . do 

56 i 

39. 3 




— 

1 




141 

IJortfeldcr 

68 

36.8 

89 

^.2 



1 




3991 

karllest White Flat 









228 

"74.'i 



153 

1)1 H‘ij>i 







123 

51.2 



115 

Shosoin 

"7>6” 

100.0 

96 

95.8 

132 

100. 0 

153 

83.0 

■■ 76 

98.7 

5.S0S 

do, . « 





52 

98. 1 

170 

97.6 















In another group of varieties consisting of White Egg, Seven Top, 
Wliite Norfolk, Pomeranian Wliite Globe, Purple Top White Globe, 
and Amber Globe, no infected plants occurred in some of the tests; 
i)ut in other tests a small percentage of the plants, usually less than 
10 percent, were diseased. 

Purple Top Strap Leaf, Wliite Flat Dutch, Cowhorn, Bortfelcler, 
and Earliest Wliite Plat each showed a considerable percentage of 
infected plants. The severest test was undoubtedly that conducted 
in the greenhouse in 1935 (designated as 1935 No. 1 in the table). 
Except for White Plat Dutch, which had only 16 percent of infected 
plants, and Earliest Wliite Flat, which was not included in this trial, 
the percentage of diseased individuals for varieties in this group was 
30 percent or higher. In the 1937 No. 1 trial Earliest White Plat had 
74 percent infection. These varieties obviously contain a proportion 
of susceptible plants large enough to sustain considerable losses in 
clubroot-infested soil. 

Di Eapi showed a very liigh percentage of infection in two trials. 
It appears to be in the highly susceptible class with Shogoin. Two 
seed samples of the latter showed 80 percent or more of infected plants 
in each test in which one or both strains were included except in the 
1934 trial at Franksville, where environmental conditions undoubtedly 
were responsible for the low incidence of disease. 
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RUTABAGA VARIETIES 

The rutabaga trials ran concuiTently with those of turnip in both 
field and greenhouse. The results are presented in table 2. Tlio 
data from susceptible Shogoin turnip are given in those instances in 
wliich it was included. The outstanding foaturci of the riitiibaga 
trials is the absence of infection in most yarietics and the uniforniTv 
low percentage of infection in the remaining oik^s. Under tlie same 
conditions Shogoin turnip was heavily infected. It was not surprising 
to find this low incidence of disease in such varieties as Studsgaard 
Bangholm and Wilhelmsburger, which have been found to be highly 
resistant in other regions. _ V^hat was unexpected was the rarity of 
clubbed plants in such varieties as Model, Loi’d Derby, Tipperaiy, 
and Magnificent, which are regarded as yeiy susceptible in Wales. 
In fact, the seed samples of these varieties were secured from T. 
Whitehead, of Bangor, Wales, who had found them to bo among the 
most susceptible sorts in that region. It is also to be recalled that 
Hockey (f^) iii Nova Scotia and MacLeod {25; 27, Bpt. 1980) in New 
Brunswick found these and many other varieties of nitabaga to bo 
very susceptible in those areas. These results again raise the question 
of the occurrence of physiologic races of the pathogen, inasmucli as a 
generally high resistance of rutabaga varieties has not been repoi’ted 
elsewhere. 
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Table 2. — Occurrence of cluhrooi upon varieties of rutabaga infield trials at Franks'^ 
ville and Madison^ Wis., and in greenhouse trials with naturally infested soil from 
Racine County y Wis . — Continued 


Greenhouse trials in Raeine County soil 


CJ 

1 

r/j 

Variety 

1935 No. 1 

1935 No. 2 

1930 No. 1 

1936 No. 2 

1936 No. 3 

1937 

No. 1 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 

tested 

P lants 
diseased 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 



No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pen 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

15 

W ilhelrasburger 

48 

0.0 



62 

0.0 

280 

0.0 

113 

.0 



166 

_._(iO 

52 

.0 

QS 

0.0 







io 

0.0 

no 

White Russian 

52 

.0 

no 

.9 







SO 

.0 

111 

White Neekiess . 

45 

-0 



234 

1.7 

222 

.9 



30 

.0 

14S 

do 

15 

.0 

17 

-0 









112 

American Purple Top 













149 

.do 













150 

do.... 













1H2 

Monarch 

47 

.0 

91 

.0 





61 

.0 



131 

Laing’s Swede 

51 

.0 

28 

.0 





109 

.0 



1(>2 

Lord Derby 

53 

• 0 

79 

1.3 







57 

.0 

103 

Model-- 

54 

.0 

73 

4. 1 







10 

.0 

104 

Tipperary 

5^ 

,0 

89 

.0 







37 

.0 

101 

Magnum Bonum 

46 

.0 

106 

.9 







17 

.0 

100 

Magnificent... 

51 

.0 

89 

2 4 








43 

.0 

10 

Studsgaard Bangholm _ _ 

51 

.0 

58 

.0 

238 

.0 

245 

.0 

in 

.0 



133 

Carter’s Imperial . - . . . 

51 

2.0 

131 

2.3 





112 

.0 

19 

.0 

100 










105 

.01 



115 

Shogoin Turnip (control) 









111 

92. 8i 



1 












15 

.0 

2 












70 

.0 

3 












53 

.0 
















REACTION OF TURNIP AND RUTABAGA TO XNOCULA FROM DIFFERENT REGIONS 

The results reported so far were secured from inoculum coining 
originally from a single county in Wisconsin, and the question of 
regional variation of the clubi'oot organism as to its pathogenic 
selectivity naturally arose. To obtain information on^ this point 
inocula were secured in the form of naturall^^ infested soil or as dis- 
eased plants from Indiana, Micliigan, New; York, New^ Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Washington State. Wlien diseased plants were secured 
the diseased roots were macerated and incorporated into acid muck 
soil. Several successive crops of susceptible turnip were then growm 
and in each case the diseased roots w'ere macerated and returned to 
the soil until it had become highly infectious. 

TJie most susceptible turnip, Shogoin, and Snow^ball, the one that 
had remained healthy consistently in the infested 'V\risconsin soils, 
were planted in each of the infested soils. The results in table 3 show 
that Shogoin was readily and quite thoroughly infected by each 
inoculum. Snowball remained free from infection in all soils except 
two. Four out of 114 plants were infected in the Indiana soil, while 
in the soil inoculated from plants received from Washington vState 
12.2 percent became infected* The American Purple Top rutabaga, 
which had remained completely free from disease in the Wisconsin 
field tests, showed no infection in the New York soil, while 10.3 
percent of the plants were clubbed in the New Jersey soil. 
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Table 3. — Occurrence of cluhroot on Snowball and Shogom turnip and AmericMn 
Purple Top rutabaga when grown in the greenhouse upon soil infested with inoculum 
f rom various States 


Source of inoculum 

Shogoiii turnip 

Snowball turnip 

American Purple 1’op 
rutaboga, 

Plants 

testi'Al 

Plants 

diseuseil 

Plants 

tested 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 
tested ! 

IMtmts 

diseas<^l 

Wisconsin 

JVumber 

Til 

Percent , 
08.7 

Number 

87 ! 

Percent 

0. 0 

Nu’/nher 

Percent 

iTKliana „ 

.'ll 

08.0 

J14 1 

3. 5 



Michigan _ » 

28 

100.0 

22 

.0 



New York 

45 

100.0 

40 

.0 

20 

0.0 

New Jersey 

21 

24 

76.2 

23 

.0 

3t) 

10. .3 


100.0 

30 

74 

.0 



Washington^ 

30 

03.3 

12.2 








DISCUSSION 

Tlie trials conducted wdtli rutabaga and turnip varieties in. Wiscon- 
sin soil show a wide range of resistance and susceptibility to Plasmo- 
dioThora brassicae witliiri the two species of Brass ica,^ Insofar as 
turnip is concerned the results are in general accord with those ob- 
tained elsewhere. For instance, the May variety was found resistant 
in Canada and in Europe, while Aniber Globe, White Milan, White 
Egg, and Snowball were found resistant in Vermont by Cmininghain. 
The cliief difference between the results obtained by the writer and 
those of others lies in the fact that in several varieties no infection 
wliatever was secured in chibroot-infested Wisconsin soils. This is 
contrary to the results of Cuniungham, who usually secured some in- 
fection on all varieties, and it differs especially from the results in 
Canada and in Sweden, where under field conditions high percentages 
of infected plants often occurred among the so-called resistant varie- 
ties. Lindfors (^S) found that in vexy acid, poorly drained soil even 
the resistant forms of rutabaga and turnip were conxpletely destinyed. 
In the greenhouse trials of tliis investigation the soil was kept Both 
moist and acid, but this measure did not materially change tlie results 
from those in the field nor did it result in any infection whatsoever in 
tl\e case of several varieties. 

The field and greenhouse trials of rutabaga show quite clearly that 
the inoculum used from Wisconsin soils has little pathogcuncity for 
any of the varieties tested. Wlien this is compared witli tlie incidence 
of infection on both I’esistant and susceptible vaiioties of rutabaga in 
Canada and in Sweden it must be concluded that either marked ditter- 
ences prevail in the selective pathogenicity of the pathogen in those 
localities as compared with that in Wisconsin, or some condition of the 
environment wliich increases infection in those localities has been over- 
looked here. While dift'erences in inherent resistance or susceptibility 
between strains of a given variety are not to be overlooked, it may be 
pointed out that samples of seed from some of the rutabaga varieties 
susceptible to cluhroot when tested in Wales were found to show little 
or no infection when grown on clubroot-infested soil in Wisconsin. 

In the limi^d study of inocula from various parts of the United 
States, including collections from as far east as Massachusetts and as 
far west as Washington, it appears that they do not differ greatly. It 
is significant, however, that the Snowball turnip, which remained 
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tlirougiiout many trials with Wisconsin inoculum, was in- 
fected in a small j)erconta^e of plants when grown on Indiana and 
Washington inocula and that the American Piu'ple Top rutabaga 
showed some disease in the New flersey inoculmn. A most exhaustive 
study of va.ria.tion of the pathogen within the borders of this country 
should be carried out. In the moantimo it may be assumed that, while 
cabbage and other members of the kohl group can be expected to be 
very susceptible to the clubroot organism as it now occurs in the 
llnited vStah^s, the majority of tlie varieties of turnip and rutabaga 
are higidy resistant. 

SUMMARY 

This paper is concerncKi witli a study of tlie relative resistance and 
susceptibility to the clubroot organism {Plmmodiophora brass icae 
Wor.) of the varieties of turnip {Brassica rapa L.) and rutabaga 
{B. napobrassica Mill.) in common use in the United States. 

Insofar as turnips are concerned, the residts are in general accord 
with tlioso secured clsewiiere in that certain varieties are highly resist- 
ant, others moderately resistant, and still others very susceptible. 

Most rutabaga vaxieties showed no infection when grown on nat- 
urally infested Wisconsin soils, and none showed a high percentage of 
infection. The fact that some of the varieties used are known to be 
very susceptible to clubroot in certain European localities indicates 
a possible variation in pathogenic selectivity within th(^ specievs Plas- 
7nodiopho7^a> brassieae . 

A preliminary study of the pathogenicity of the organism collected 
from several widely sepa, rated localities in the United States indicates 
very little difrerence in the pathogenic selectivity of the inocula used. 
However, low percentages of infection were obtained in some cases on 
varieties of turnip and rutabaga that had remained completely free in 
tests on naturally infested Wisconsin soil. The importance of further 
study of pathogenic variability of the parasite is emphasized, 
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TOBACCO FOLLOWING BARE AND NATURAL WEED FAI^ 
LOW AND PURE STANDS OF CERTAIN WEEDS ' 

By W. M. Liinn,'^ asmcialc (igro7uymi!il, I). 10. cJiirJ ,^cirn{ij^^ 

*J. 10. McMuutrey, Jr., i^mior physlologistj und W. W. Garner, prmcipal 
pkysiologisty in charge, Division of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition, Bureau of 
Plant Indtistry, United Btates Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

III colonial days tlio growers of tobacco of necessity planted the 
crop on now!}’’ cleared land. It was soon observed that virgin soil 
produced good yields as well as leaf of high quality well suited to the 
market demands of the period. Even at that early date the growers 
of the crop found that after a given field had been used for growing 
tobacco for a short period the soil became less productive. Conse- 
quently the early settlers continnally cleaned the forested areas in 
order to consistently produce the desired type of tobacco. It is 
commonly recognized even today that recently cleared forested land 
produces a grade of leaf having a fine texture and light body that for 
many ])iirposcs commands a relatively high ma,rket price. In recent 
years, however, the wooded a.reas ha.ve become so limited tliat it is 
necessary for growers to produce the major part of the crop on fields 
that have been cultivated continuously or intermittently for a com- 
paratively long period. ^ 

This practice lias ultimately resulted in depletion of the available 
plant-food reserves of the soil so that it has become increasingly 
necessary to supply soil deficiencies in plant food in the form of 
manures and fertilizers. It lias generally been possible to maintain 
high yields of tobacco in continuous culture by these practices, pro- 
vided parasitic diseases do not come in to daniage the crop, but it is 
a common occurrence for the quality of the leaf ]):roduced under 
continuous culture to become xinsuited to market demands. In an 
effort to overcome these difficulties a luimber of rotation systems in 
combination witli manures and fertilizers liave been tried with, a 
fair degree of success. Those practices, however,^ have not proved 
satisfactory on all soils and with all crop combinations. 

The importance of the several ])hmt-food constituents in main- 
taining yields and values of tobacco has received attention for flue- 
cured (lOy and Maryland leaf (8). It is always necessary that these 
constituents be supplied to the plant in available forms citlier by the 
soil or as manures and fertilizers applied to the soil. 

The possible contributixig factors concerned in the effect of a given 
crop on the succeeding crop in the rotation have been previously 
discussed in detail in a paper (5) that gives a review of the literature 
bearing upon these relationships. 

1 Received for publication September 25, 1939, Cooperative investiprations by the Division of Tobacco 
and Plant Nutrition, Bureau of Plant Industry, IJ. S. Department of Agriculture, the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
a Died April 29, 1939. 

8 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 844. 
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It was early recognized (1891)_tliat wood plants occurring as 
adventitious vegetation along waysides and elsewhere could be used 
in preparing composts, since they arc relatively rich hi plant-food 
constituents {9). It was pointed out that the different sxiccies variccl 
in composition, as shown by published analyses. Additional data 
giving analyses of weeds under North Dakota conditions also have 
been published {6). More recently Eisonmengor (2, 3) has con- 
ducted studies on tlie organic decomposition products resulting? when 
plants belonging to various species are mcorporated with the soil. 

The culture of tobacco in Maryland is unique in that nowhere else 
in the United States has the crop been groani contintiously in a given 
area for so long a period, about 300 years. This section has furnished 
the industry with the parent stock for varieties from which many of 
our important commercial types have developed (4). In addition, 
it has furnished the testing ground for developing practical methods 
of maintaining yields and quality of tobacco when grown on a given 
soil for a long peiiod. Eallebrew (7) in 1880 pointed out that yields 
could be maintained by the use of manures and fertilizers but that 
the quality of the product was often unsatisfactory. Further observa- 
tions in many of the older tobacco-producing States were also pre- 
sented in regard to the maintenance of yields and qualit}^ of tobacco 
on newly cleared lands and in fields that were allowed to lie idle for 
a period of years. Patterson (11) reported in 1900 that Maryland 
soils which had lost their capacity to produce high-quality tobacco 
as a result of continued use in growing this crop could be renovated 
by allowing them to revert to hroomsedge and old-field pme. It has 
been observed repeatedly, in connection with various experiments 
conducted over a period of years at the Upper Marlboro tobacco 
field station^ that on cultivating^ land which had beeti occupied for a 
time by native vegetation, consisting of broomsedge or other weeds, 
tobacco of exceptionally fine quality was obtained for the first and 
second years following tlris type of vegetation cover. The crop pro- 
duced imder these conditions more nearly approached that obtained 
on newly cleared forested areas than under any other set of conditions 
yet found. 

The cause of failure to obtain the type of leaf growth desired in 
continuous culture is not clear. The exhaustion of plant nutrients 
undoubtedly is often an important factor, as well as the building up 
of parasite populations that injure or destroy the growing plant. 
The development of soil toxins or other substances or conditions 
deleterious to growth of tobacco appears sometimes to enter the 
complex, but direct proof or identification of such conditions has 
not been developed. Apparently the physicn,! condition of the soil 
induced by, or associated with, the development of adventitious 
vegetation is a dominant factor in the favorable effects obtained. 
The mulch produced by the accumulated debris associated with 
natural weed fallow, by rendering available potassium or other plant 
foods from the soil ininerals (12\ may be a factor in the favorable 
effects reported. This mulch also prevents wind and water erosion, 
which transports considerable topsoil under some conditions. 

In an earlier publication (1) it was pointed out that it has been 
possible consistently to produce high-quality leaf under Maryland 
conditions when the crop follows a natural weed fallow of sufficient 
duration. 
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PROCEDURE 

Since it luui been olwcrv^ed that high-(|iiaiity t<)ba<‘.eo {NUujtia.va 
tabacum, L.) was consistently produced for the first year or two after 
a ^jj:rowth of natural weed cover, it seemed desirable to study the 
subject experimentally. Accordingly, in 1922 ext)erimeiits were 
undertaken witli tobacco grown after natural weed fallow on plots at 
the tobacco Held station, [I])per Marlboro, Md. These plots imme- 
diately adjoined those em]doyed in tests with legumes and other 
cover crops, the results of which have been reported elsewhere (/, S). 
The plots a-s originally designed were one-eighth of an acre in size 
(36 by 151 feet). The tobacco plants were transplanted in rows 
36 inches apart and 34 inches apart in the drill. There were two 
series, in one of whi(*h tobacco was grown in a 2-year rotation with 
weeds. After removal of the tobacco crop in early fall the land 
was left undisturbed about 20 itiontlis until it was plowed for the 
next tobacco crop in the spring of the second year. In aiiothcr series 
the plots were occupied by weeds for an additional year. The period 
between the successive crops of tobacco in this instance was about 
32 months. The soil was UTidisturbed during these periods, since 
any disturbance would have altered the natural vegetation cover, 

I'heso plots were subdivided crosswise in 1925, one-half of each 
plot being kept free of weeds by frequent hoeing cUiring the summer 
months. This procedure was adopted in order to determine whether 
the bai’c fallow was as elfective in maintainiiig yields and values as 
the weed fallow. The tobacco on those plots was fertilized with a 
1-7-5 mixtui’e applied at the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre during 
the period 1925-33 and with a 2-8-12 mixture applied at the rate 
of 750 pounds per acre beginning with 1934. These mixtures were 
prepared from nitrate of soda, superphosphate, and high-grade sulfate 
of potash. 

Since tobacco following the natural weed fallow made up of adventi- 
tious vegetation consistently gave good yields and values, it was 
deemed desirable to determine whether any of the several species 
oc(‘nrring in the weed coupdex wuu*e more olfecdive than the others. 
In 1931 tests were inaugurated to (letermine the eirects of some 
of the more cominon species on the yields and quality of the 
tobacco crop when grown in substantially pure stands. The plants 
growing in the na tural weed fallow va-ried to some extent from season to 
season, apparently (le|)ending upon a variety of conditions, more par- 
ticularly the weather prevailing during the seed-germination period. 
There was always a more or less dense cover of vegetation throughout 
the summer months. In the first year, summer annuals predominated , 
and there was considerable mixtxire of legumes and nonlegumes. In 
the second year, some of these annuals reseeded themselves and in 
some instances wild grasses, including small broomsedge (A7idropogon 
virginicuH L.) were observed, but the period was too short for estab- 
lishment of this old-field weed. The trumpetcreeper (Te.co7na radicaTis 
(L.) Jiiss.) frequently came in to a considerable extent the second year 
fi'oin old roots remaining in the soil. Frequently in the first year 
evening-primrose (OeTiothera) species were prevalent during the spring. 

The weed species included in the pure-culture test were annual 
sweetclover, Hubarn strain (Melilotm alba Desr.), rabbitfoot clover 
{TriJoliuTYi- armiM L.), common ragweed {A7nbrosia aiiemisiifolia L.), 
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wiki pea {Stropimtyles helrola (L.) Britton), ].)arti'itlg-(>«-pea (Oama 
chamaecrista L.), horseweed {ErUjerou canaderofH Ij.), kunbs(|uarlcrfi 
{Chemypodimi album L.), and ani\iia.l IosikmIczu,, Kobo sli*a,in (Lespede 2 a 
striata (Tlunib.) Hook, and Arn.). Any of llioso species may ocanu- 
in Iho natural wood fallow to a. greater or loss extent. However, 
rabbitfoot clover, wild pea, partrid.s»:e-pea, common ragwcaxl, and 
liorseweed are the species ordinarily found. It was soon observed 
that seed of rabbitfoot: clover and horseweed (*ornmonly geianinaied 
in the fall. These species, therefore, passed the wint.ei* in the seedling 
stage, whereas wild ])ea, lambsqiiarters, partridge-})ea, and (a)nnnon 
ragweed came up in the spring. 

The question at once arose as to the procedure necessary to gi*ow 
these species in pure stands. There was little or no information 
available in regard to growth habits or recpiii'ements of most of the 
above-mentioned plants. Since, they are. generally j‘egardcd as 
objectionable, the only information available was (‘onccu-ned witli 
eradication. However, it may be mentioned here tJiat rarely a, re 
any of these species troublesome weeds in cultivated (‘rops. In lh,e 
earlier years of the tests the young phuits obtained from old fields 
were, transplanted in rows 1 foot apart, except wild |)ea, lespodeza, 
and sweetclov^er, 'svhich were grown from seed. It has been found 
possible ill recent years to grow practically all of these phints from 
seed. The procedure followed in seeding ragweed, horseweed, and 
lambsqiiarters has been to scatter seed heads over the plots on. which 
they are to be grown after the la.nd has been ])repared by a light 
harrowing. The weed crop was generally unfertilized and grew 
1 year, followed by tobacco the second year. The tobacco at the 
Marlboro location was fertilized with a 2-8-12 mixture ap])lic(l at 
the rate of 600 pounds per acre. The fertilizer ma.terials used in 
compounding this mixture were nitrate of soda, dried blood (one-half 
the nitrogen from each), superphosphate, and high-grade sulfate of 
potash. 

One series consisted of individual plots, not duplk^ated, of some of 
these weed species and a. control bure-fallow |)lot. (Se(> table 4.) 
The plots of this series were one-hundredth of an a.<‘re (1 0)4 ])y 4.1 )4 feet), 
with a 2-foot space between plots. Plantings of t(>ba.e(‘o wer(^ made 
ill rows fr*et apart on each of the treatnuaits. Th(> plants wer(>. 
set 20 inches apart in the row. The tobai'co was grown in a, 2-year 
rotation with the species shown. The weed gi'owth on these plots 
was turned under just prior to or immediately after the first killing 
frost in the fall. 

Another series of tests was carried out, consisting in most instances 
of duplicate plots (see table 5), with all of the above-mentioned 
species and, in addition, a bare-fallow and a natural weed-fallow plot. 
The plots in this series were one-seventieth of an acre (lOK by 59)^ 
feet). Plantings of tobacco were made in three rows to the treat- 
ment, 3 I 2 feet apart, with plants spaced at a distance of 29 inches in 
the drill. A space of 2 feet was pi'ovided between plots to prevent 
cross feeding. The weed growth in these plots was mashed <iown in 
the fall and covered with fine-mesh woven wire to pi event the wind 
from blowing the material from the small areas involved. As a rule 
the land was plowed for tobacco in the following Apiil. 

The above-described tests at Upper Marlboro wore k>c*atod on 
Cpllington sandy-loam soil. 
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In 1933 additional tests were begun at the Poe Deo Ex|)eriment 
Station, Florence, S. C., on Marlboro sandy loam. The plots in this 
series were one-fortieth of an acie (10 by 08 feet). The plots were 
separated by a 2-fo()t space to prevent w'ashing and cross feeding. 
The rows for tobacco were spaced 4 feet apart and tlie plants were 
sot 2 feet a,pa.rt in the drill. The weeds (see table 0) were tj‘ansphinted 
in 8 rows to the j)lot, 2 feet apart. The season’s w^ced grow^th was 
chopped up with a stalk cutter after the first killing frost and turned 
during January for the tobacco crop the following summer. The 
tobacco was fertilized with a 3-8-4) fertilizer at the rate of 1,000 
pounds per acre. The w^eed growth received no treatment. The 
fertilizer mixture used in this series was prepared from nitrate of 
soda and cottonseed meal, each supplying one-half of the nitrogen; 
superphospliate; a,nd sulfate and muriate of potash, two units or one- 
third of the potash being derived from the muriate. 

The methods used in culture and handling of the tobacco crops 
growm in these tests will not be considered in detail, but it should be 
stated that these methods conformed to the best generally acce])ted 
local pra.ctices. Every effort was made to give each treatment 
uniform methods of culture and handling. For example, the trans- 
planting was made across the several plots of each series instead of in 
the direction of a given treatment, so as to equalize plants as to size, 
freedom from disease, and vigor. Kepresentative samples w^ere 
selected from each grade of the several treatments after they were 
stripped, graded, and w^eighed. The weights thus obtained were used 
in making calculations of yields. These samples were later submitted 
to experienced judges of Maryland tobacco, w'ho assigned values. 
Calculations of gross values per acre were based on these figures. 

It was not a simple matter to grow the several wild species of plants 
in pure culture, since it was necessary frequently to remove by hand 
any extraneous species appearing in the cultures. Where the cultures 
were in rows it was possible to remove the undesired kinds with less 
expenditure of labor. ITowevor, in order that the surface of the soil 
might be covered thoroughly, broa<lca,st seeding wuis adopted where 
possible. It has been evident during the later years that many of 
the weeds have not grown so well as in the earlier years of the test. 
This has been pa.rti(*ularly evident with the partridge-pea. 

kxpp:irimkntal results 

Since the weather has a domimuit influence on the survival of trans- 
plants and th.e subsequent grow^th of the tobacco crop, it cannot be 
neglected in any attempt to arrive at a better understanding of the 
growth factoi‘s operating under field conditions. The rainfall, as 
recorded at the location of the experiments at Upper Marlboro, Mcl., 
and Florence, S. C., arranged in 10- and 11 -day periods, is shown in 
tables 1 and 2. It is practically impossible to summarize the com- 
plete records, since frequently short intervals of 1 or more days 
occurred when the rainfall or temperature was so abnormal as to 
determine to a large extent the final growth of the crop. It has 
happened that 5 to 10 inches of rain in a 24- to 48-hour period resulted 
in almost complete crop failure. Excessive temperature of a few 
days’ duration at times may produce effects from which the crop 
never completely recovers. The temperature data are not piesented 
for the Maryland location, but should not be greatly different from 
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those published for Washington, D. C., about 15 miles distant. The 
temperature data applicable to the South Carolina location arc those 
published by the United States Weather Bureau for Florence, S. C. 

Table 1. — Rainfall at Upper Marlboroj Md.j for tO- and It-day pcrioch during 
the growing scasontif 1 Odd)- 37 


Rainfall during growing sc^ason 


Month and date 

1925 

1926 

1027 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1935 

1930 

1937 

April: 

1-10 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1%. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

0.20 

1.02 

1.83 

0. 00 

0.70 

2.80 

2 . n 

0, 53 

1. 98 

0. 22 

3. 45 

2.11 

1,14 

11-20 

.00 

.26 

.07 

.93 

4. 15 

.45 

.22 

2. 11 

3. 90 

2. 13 

.31 

.14 

.10 

21-30 — . 

.80 

.33 

4.09 

3. 99 

2.34 

.00 

.00 

.63 

.00 

. 41) 

.77 

.18 

5.66 

Total 

1.66 

1.61 

5. 99 

4. 93 

7. 19 

3. 25 

2. 99 

3. 27 

5. 88 

2. 84 

4. 53 

2. 43 

0.90 

May: 

1-10 

.26 

.02 

1.92 

.29 

1.19 

.00 

2. 01 

2. 04 

1.9S 

1. 96 

. 90 

1. 32 

.79 

11-20 

.77 

.82 

.54 

.46 

.39 

1.00 

.66 

3. 24 

1. 13 

1.88 

.57 

1.32 

1.23 

21-31 

1. 13 

.09 

.57 

1.02 

2. 50 

1.03 

1.15 

.66 

2. 43 

2. 03 

1. 36 

.10 

2.21 

Total 

2.16 

.93 

3. 03 

1.77 

4. 14 

2,03 

3. 82 

5. 94 

5. 54 

5. 87 

2.83 

2, SO 

4.23 

June: 

1-10 

.00 

1.04 

.00 

.42 

. 66 

.53 

3.33 

. 3S 

.87 

.11 

1.91 

. 18 

,61 

11-20 

.04 

.52 

3. 25 

1.13 

3.03 

.30 

.31 

2.11 

. 66 

1. 31 

1.26 

.77 

6.31 

21-30 

1.73 

.89 

.34 

2.28 

2.01 

. 35 

. 99 

1 .26 

,85 

.76 

.38 

1.37 

1.47 

Total 

1.77 

2. 45 

3.59 

3.83 

(». 29 

l.M 

4. 63 

2. 75 

2. 38 

2. 21 

3. 55 

2. 32 

8. 30 

July: 

1-10 

2. 83 

1.50 

.48 

,07 

1.99 

i 

6.38 

5, 1 1 

1,07 

3.07 

.69 

2. 79 

i.ni 

2. 63 

11-20 

.32 

2. 56 

.60 

2.35 

.74 

.00 

1.71 

.97 

. 50 

.07 

.80 

.17 

2. 05 

21-31 

3.55 

.65 

.33 

.00 

.14 

1. 11 

.50 

.22 

4. 78 

1.52 

.41 

2. 53 

.08 

Total 

6.70 

4. 77 

1.41 

1 2.42 

2.87 

0.49 

7.:i8 

2. 26 

8.35 

2, 18 

4. 00 

3.71 

4.70 

August: 

1-10 

1.12 

.54 

.07 

.89 

.90 

.00 

.76 

1. 09 

. 05 

.32 

.80 

.28 

. 73 

11-20 

.85 

3. 70 

2. 43 

11.72 

.00 

.12 

3.22 

. 56 

1.81 


.37 

.08 

1.44 

21-31 

.65 

2. 37 

3. 06 

1.16 

.45 

.04 

6.11 

.05 

8. 20 

.49 

1.08 

3. 60 

5. 13 

Total 

2,62 

6. 01 

5. 56 

13. 70 

1.35 

.10 

10.09 

2.30 

10.06 

2.11 

2. 25 

3.06 

7. 30 

September: 

1-10 

.62 

2. 48 

1.85 

2.10 

1.33 

.22 

.43 

2. 94 

.40 

4.34 

8. 00 

.10 

1.40 

11-20 

.92 

.0 

.44 

1.47 

1.28 

.58 

.32 

.00 

.97 

5.29 

.08 

.15 

.20 

21-30 

-23 

l.Gl 

.00 

.74 

1.10 

.00 

1.23 

1.17 

.68 

1.04 

.28 

2. 32 

,44 

Total 

1.77 

4,09 

2. 29 

4.31 

3.71 

.80 

1.98 

4.11 

2. 14 

10.67 

8. 30 

2. 57 

2. 10 

Total for 6 
months 

16. 68 

20. 40 

21.87 

31.01 

25. 55 

14. 57 

30.89 

20.63 

31. 35 

25.91 

25,52 

17. 70 

33.68 


Table 2. — Rainfall at Florence^ S. C.^for 10- and 1 1 -dag pvriodH during the growing 

seasons, 1933-36 


Month and date 

Rainfall during growing 
season for— 

Month and dat,c 

Rainfall during growing 
sc^ason for— 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1933 

1034 

3935 

1030 

April: 

1-10 

11-20— 

21-30- 

In. 

0.06 

1.33 

.12 

In. 

0.46 

.61 

.00 

In. 

1, 12 
.69 
.81 

In. 

6.70 

.00 

.24 

July; 

1-10.-- 

11-20 

21-31 

In. 

1.01 

3.80 

3.83 

In. 

0. 40 
2.47 
1.19 

In. 
1.40 
.90 
3, 13 

In. 

0. 35 
1. 10 
1.73 

Total 

1.50 

1,07 

2, 62 

6.94 

Total 

August: 

1-10 

U-20 

21-31 

Total 

September: 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

Total 

“6.70 

4.06 

5. 49 

^3.18 

May: 

1-10 

11-20 

21-31 

1.47 

.00 

3.24 

.00 

3.64 

1.52 

.30 

1.40 

.26 

.05 

.00 

.12 

,10 

.88 

.04 

.70 

.35 

2.27 

.05 

.91 

3.06 

2.74 

.17 

1.21 

Total 

1.02 

3. 38 

4. 62 

4.12 

4. 71 

6.16 

1.96 

.17 

June: 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

Total 

2. 30 
.00 
.00 

1.62 

1.25 

.76 

6. 57 
.77 
.64 

1. 47 
2.88 
1,93 

1.24 

1.24 

1,42 

1.36 

.16 

2.30 

.60 

.66 

.00 

1.64 

4.82 

.51 

2. 30 


6.98 

6.28 

3.90 

3.82 

1,26 

6.87 

Total for 6 months. 

20. 13 

21.12 

22.83 

27. 56 
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The effects of natural weed fallow and bare fallow on acre yields, 
gross value, and average price per pound of tobacco (table 3) repre- 
sent a continiiatioii and extension of previously published data {!). 
The earlier years (1922-24) are not reported again, since it is desired 
to point out in t-he present paper the advantage of weed fallow as 
compared to bare fallow. The results presented are for the years 
1925- 37, which is the period in which a direct comparison was made 
between bare and natural weed fallow. Period averages are pre- 
sented to show trends under the two systems. 

Table 3. — KjJecU of vegv.talion, cover on the yields gross value, and average price 
per pound of leaf tobacco, Upper Marlboro, Md., 1925-37 


[1,000 pounds per uere of l~7-f» fertilizer used in 192f)-33; 77)0 pounds per acre of 2-8-12 fertilizer in 1934-37] 







Acre 

yield 





^J’roatment 

I92r» 

L92(\ 

1927 

1928 

1929 

, 1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

2-y(iiir rotation: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

l^ounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Wood fallow — 

J,2<>1 

1,1 r)2 

1, 504 

1,080 

1, 204 

1,004 

930 

1,224 

1,180 

1,600 

Uarc fallow 

1, 32H 

1, 144 

1,374 

708 

IKK) 

770 

090 

928 

088 

740 

3-yoar rotation: 











Weed fallow — 

1,344 

I,20S 

1,4.SS 

1, 108 

1, 192 

1,080 

1,024 

J,.548 

1,004 

1,.588 

Bare fallow 

1,412 

1,2U) 

1,3H0 

800 

910 

784 

030 

948 

.544 

933 






.^tT 0 value 





2-yoar rotation; 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars I 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

! 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 

Dollars 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Weed fallow — 

42() 

415 

420 

328 

.503 

230 

271 

317 

29.5 

410 

Bare fallow 

45H 

3H9 

318 

198 

270 

111 

02 

82 

74 

68 

3-ycar rotation: 











Weed fallow . . .. 

4r)ri 

441 

429 

390 

431 

18.5 

308 

418 

346 

531 

Bare fallow 

4H7 

435 

329 

333 

243 

122 

67 

96 

65 

82 





Aero yield 


Average price per pound 

Treatment 









1935 

1930 

1937 1925-28 1929-32 

1933-37 1925-37 

1925-28 

1929-32| 

1933-37 1925-37 

2- year relation: 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. Lb. IJk 

Lb. JA 

Cents 

Cents 1 

Cents Cents 

Weed fallow 

1,220 

1,098 

920 1,250 1,107 

1, 184 1, 180 





784 

720 

090 1, 1.54 825 

720 888 




3-year rotation: 









1.040 

),,528 

1,009 1,317 1,211 

1,240 1,2.57 




Bure fallow , . . 

752 

888 

’OOO 1,208 821 

7.57 ■ 915 







A(*r<5 vulu(‘. 





2-year rotation: 

Dollars 

Dollarsl 

Dollars Dollars Dollars 

Dollars Dollar^ 




Weed fallow 

347 

311 

134 399 33(1 

299 339 

32 

30 

25 29 

Bare fallow 

III 

100 

.59 341 140 

82 179 

30 

17 

U 20 

S-year rotation: 








Weed fallow 

270 

495 

1,50 429 330 

3.58 373 

33 

28 

29 30 

Bare fallow . . ~ * 

121 

130 

41 396 132 

88 190 

33 

10 

12 21 


The data presented in table 4 give yield and value of tobacco 
following pure cultures of local weeds and following bare fallow. This 
series differs from that shown in table 5 in that the weeds were plowed 
under in the fall. The plots were duplicated in most cases in the 
series shown in table 5. The plot numbers will indicate whether the 
results shown are averages of duplicate plots or were obtained from 
single treatments. The weed growth in this series was not plowed 
under until spring, usually in April. 
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Table 4. — Acre ijiAdy gross value, and average price per pound of leaf tobacco grown 
in J-gcar rotalion wdfi pure cultures of the local weeds. Upper Marlboro, Md., 
193 1-d: 

piT aero of 2-8-12 fertilizer applied to the tobacco crop on all treatments; weeds plowed undei 

in fall] 


1'reatinent 


Yield per acre 




Average 
price- per 
pound 

193! 

1932 1 I9:i3 

1 

I9;u 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Average 

1931-37 


1 Pounds 

Pounds Pounds 

Pounds i Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Tiabbitfoot clover 

782 

1,009 j 009 

1, 203 

9.50 

938 

090 

910 



..J S44 

1,270 : S31 

1. 175 

913 

970 

H75 

984 


Wild pea 

932 

1,275 ' 1,000 

1.513 

1,351 

1, 113 

800 

1,141 


Fallow 

...1 91K) 

981 ! 757 

803 

801 

764 

000 

809 



! 1,100 

1,204 ! 931 

1, 2.50 

1, 020 

988 

051 

1,030 



894 

1,209 732 

1, 103 

7(M) 

875 

513 

878 


Lespedeza 

...j 982 

1,019 1 otis 

i 

1, 103 

SOI 

901 

575 

81)8 






Value per acre 






! Dollam 

i i ! 

; Boll (ITS 1 Dollars j 

Dollars 

Dollars 

! 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 


Rabbit foot clover 

-J 170 

! 243 ; 99 

249 

194 

240 

44 

179 

20 

Ragweetl-- 

hV) 

1 302 1 143 

108 

202 

282 

73 

199 : 

20 

Wildnea- 

139 

1 322 j 193 

132 

207 

297 

83 

205 

IS 

Fallow. 

173 

! 103 ! 59 

52 

115 

157 

33 

107 

13 

Partridgc-pca 

. . i 154 

2Hl 175 

242 

197 

220 

47 

189 

18 

Horseweed . 

128 

300 1 U4 

251 

140 

241 

32 1 

186 i 

21 

Lespedeza 

,,.i 143 

192 , 77 

120 

104 

251 

51 

143 

10 


Table 5. — *4cr€ yield, gross value, and average price per pound, of leaf tobacco grown 
in 2-ycar rotation with pure cultures of the local weeds, Upper Marlboro, Md., 


1931-37 


[000 pounds per acre of 2-8-12 fertilizer applied to the tobacco crop on all treatments: weeds plowed 

under in sijring] 


Plot 

No. 

Treatment 




Yield per acre 




n-year 

aver- 

age 

price 

per 

pound 

5-year 

aver- 

age 

price 

per 

pound 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Average 

1931-37 

1932-37 

1 

Annual sweetclover 

ifi. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Zb. 

Lb. 

at. 

Cf. 


(Hubain strain). ... 

844 

1.287 

1,042 

1,201 

1. 143 

1, 173 

901 

1, 093 

1.135 



2,9 

Rabbitfoot clover 

1,003 

1,335 

L313| 1,025 

1,124 

1. 396 

1,007 

1.172 

1,200 



3,10 

Ragweed 

1,018 

L440 

L309i 1,492 

1, 291 

1, 322 

1, 068 

1,277 

1, 320 



4, 11 

Wild pea. 

1, 146 

1, 45:1 

1. 164) 

1, 274 

Ll05i L330 

924 

1, 199 

1 , 20 s 



5, 12 

Fallow 

1, 059 

1,327 

1,147 

1.020 

1.098 

1,090 

82S 

1,081 

1,085 



6. 13 

Partridge-pea 

1, 085 

1,344 

1,287 

1, 309 

1, 221 

1, 146 

950 

1, 191 

1,210 




7, 14 

Horseweed 

1, 189 

1.379 

1,177 

1, 235 

1.210 

1, 212 

949 

1, 193 

1, 194 



8 

Lambsquarters 

932 

1.2Sfl 

901 

881 

459 

806 

613 

840 

825 



15 

Lespedeza 

1,068 

1,208 

1, 269 

9113 

1,090 

1, 174 

954 

1, 104 

1 , no 



10 

Natural weed fallow, , 

1 

i 

1,086 

1.217 

1.201 

J.1B4 

929 


1, 141 





Value per acre 



1 

Annual sweetclover 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 




(Hubam strain) 

193 

284 

278 

340 

264 

257 

80 

242 

251 

22 

22 

2,9 

Rabbitfoot clover 

156 

320 

314 

140 

257 

382 

107 

239 

253 

20 

21 

3, 10 

Ragweed 

161 

434 

409 

407 

37,5 

424 

143 

336 

365 

26 

28 

4,11 

Wild ijea 

179 

352 

286 

171 

233 

363 


242 

25S 

20 

21 

5, 12 

Fallow 

203 

291 

223 

186 

158 

274 

82 

202 

202 

19 

19 

0,13 

Partridge-pea 

222 

334 

350 

332 

265 

260 

119 

269 

277 

! 23 

23 

7,14 

Horseweeti 

284 

447 

278 

295 

312 

344 

106 

295 

297 

25 

25 

8 

Lambsquarters 

214 

307 

184 

100 

49 

147 

61 

152 

141 

18 

17 

15 

Lespedeza 

247 

219 

181 

196 

179 

343 

102 

210 

203 

19 

18 

16 

Natural weed fallow , . 


392 

278 

294 

298 

334 

117 


286 


25 


The results presented in table 6 were obtained from tests at the Pee 
Dee Experiment Station, Florence, S. C. These tests covered only a 
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sliort period of time (1933-36) but were located on a soil differing 
from that upon which the other tests were conducted. The flue-cured 
type of tobacco was grown at Florence, and this type differs from that 
produced in the other tests, which is known as Maryland leaf. 


Table 6. — Acre yields gross value, and average price per pound of leaf tobacco grown 
in a 2-yeaT rotation with pure culliires of some of the local iveeds at Florence, X'. C., 
tOSS-SH 

1800 pounds per aero nf 3-S-C fertilizer applied to tobacco on all plotsl 


Yield per acre 


''rroiitinoiit 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Average 

1933-3() 

price per 
I)oun<l 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Kajjiweed 

l,7r)S 

1,873 

1, 877 

1,330 

1, 710 


Pariridii'e-poa 

1,254 

l,t>97 

1,760 

i, 240 

1. 473 


Ilorseweed 

J,r>98 

1, 050 

1, 653 

1, 30S 

1 


Lmnbsquarters 

774 

932 

927 

810 

’ S61 


Natunil weed fallow 

1,022 

1, 305 

1,408 

1, 303 

1,297 



Value per acre 



Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 


Rafijweed 

224 

410 

413 

328 

344 

20 

Partriflse-pea 

100 

342 

342 

337 

280 

19 

riorseweed, 

219 

346 

351 

341 

314 

20 

Lainbsquarters 

72 

147 

148 

226 

148 

17 

Natural weed fallow 

115 

276 

297 

410 

275 

21 


The percentage of plants harvested from the several treatments 
shown in table 5 is given in table 7. These data serve to illustrate 
survival and ultimate growth of tobacco following the various plant 
species included in the test. The effect of bare and natural weed 
fallow on size, weight per square foot, percentage of moisture, and 
fire-holding capacity of leaf tobacco is shown in table S. The data in 
this table include physical measxirements of properties associated with 
some of the rather elusive factors of (piality. One leaf of average size 
selected from each of 50 normal plants for the years shown was used 
to ascertain the size, weight per square foot, and moisture-absorbing 
capacity when the cured leaf is handled under controlled temperature 
and humidity. Fire-holding capacity was determined on 50 leaves 
selected and liandled in the same manner. 


Table 7. — Percentage of the tobacco plants hanested on each treatment when the crop 
was groion in ^-year rotation with pure cultures of local weeds. Upper Marlboro, 
Md., 19SU37 


Plot 

'’rreatment 

1931 

1932 

1 

1933 

1934 


1936 

1937 

Average 

No. 


1 

1931-37 

1932-37 



Per^ 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

1 

Annual swcetclovcr (Hubain 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

97 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 


.strain) 

100 

100 

100 

92 

100 

100 

98 

98 

2, 9 

Rabbitfoot clover 

97 

100 

100 

91 

99 

100 

97 

98 

98 

3, 10 

Ragweed 

100 

100 

100 

95 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

4,11 

Wild pea 

100 

100 

91 

95 

91 

100 

91 

95 

95 

5,12 

Fallow - . . 

100 

100 

100 

95 

300 

100 

100 

99 

99 

6, 13 

Partridge-pea 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

7,14 

Uorsewt'ed 

100 

100 

93 

100 

300 

97 

100 

99 

98 

H 

Lainbs(iimrters 

100 

100 

83 

71 

54 

07 

76 

79 

75 

15 

LcHpedeza.. - 

100 

100 

ion 

83 

96 

79 

100 

94 : 

93 

1(1 

Natural weed fallow 

— 

100 

lOU 

100 

300 

90 

97 


98 
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Table S . — Effects of bare and natural weed fallow on amount of ntoisiurey size, 
weight per square foot, and Jirediclding capacity of leaf tobacco 


T roarmoiit 

Amount of | 
moisture i 

Ave 

raire size of l(‘af 


in the leaf. 
1985 

1929 

1931 

11)32 

1935 

Av{‘ragc 

2-ycar rotation; 

p (if ^ f<i11 nu' ^ _ . 

Percent 

21. So 

Sgitare 

feet 

1.19 

S(jiiare 

feet 

Square 

feet 

Square 
feet 
1.10 
. 07 

Square 

feet 

1. 15 

MB/tw I 

19.43 

. 75 



! 71 

S-year rotation; 

W eG<l %llow - -- . - ... - -- 

21.10 

.99 ' 
.92 

1.07 

1.49 

1. 19 

1.34 

Parc * 

19.75 

1 . 02 

.8S 

.75 

.89 





Woijilit i>er Sfjuaro fool. j FIro-holdinti oaijac-ity 


'rrc‘:itmi!iu 

1929 

1931 I 

1 

1932 j 

1935 

-\verago 

1929 

1931 

1932 

1934 

Average 

2>j' oar rotation: 

Grams \ 

i Grams 

' Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Seconds 1 

Seconds 

Seconds \ 

Seconds 

Seconds 

Weed fallows' — , 
Bare faJllow 

0.05 

9.22 


\ 

5.84 

7.70 

5. 95 
8.40 

13.5 

5.4 

47.3 

17.8 

16.9 

12.0 

53 . 8 

28.9 

33.4 

10.0 

3*year rotation: 
Weed fallow — 

6.83 

1 

4.27 i 

7.28 

5.99 1 

0.09 1 

9.9 

50.2 

14.3 

71.0 

36.4 

Bare fallow ■ 

7. 91) 

5.16 1 

j S. 78 

7.20 

7.2S 

0.5 

23. 0 

12.0 

22.0 

15.9 


DISCUSSION 

Successful cultui'e of tobacco does not depend simply on tlie tonnage 
produced per acre, for the product must meet market demands as to 
color, aroma, texture, elasticity, body, fire-holding capacity, ability to 
undergo the aging process with improvement, and other requisites of 
quality. These diverse and exacting demands can be met only by 
close attention to details of culture and handling. It is not uncommon 
for the grower to observe all precautions known to him in regard to 
these details and yet fail to produce high-quality leaf, owing to the 
use of undesirable soil, improper cropping systems, inadequate fer- 
tilization, the invasion of parasites, and other causes not well under- 
stood. 

A system that consistently gives good yields of liigh-c[uality leaf 
is always worthy of consideration. It is clearly evident from the 
data presented in table 3 that high-quality leaf was consistently pro- 
duced wlien the tobacco was grown after a natural weed fallow. The 
crop that followed bare fallow decreased in value until the returns did 
not defray the cost of production. It is evident that in the earlier 
years of the test the portions of the plots that were kex^t bare pro- 
duced as high crop yields and values as the portions on which the 
weeds were allowed to grow. The yields and values were maintained 
under the 3-year system, while the 2-year system showed some falling 
off though not to any great extent. It is possible that there was an 
improvement under "the 3-year weed rotation, since the top prices 
paid for Maryland leaf tobacco were much higher during the earlier 
yearn of the test than those prevailing in recent years. The yields 
per acre remained at the same high level of about 1,200 pounds per 
acre under both the 2- and 3-yea.r systems. The values appear to 
have fallen off under the 2-year system, since the average of the first 
4 years was somewhat higher than that for tlie last 5 years. The total 
gross value following the 3-year system of naturarweed fallow was 
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above $350 per acre for the last 5-year period, which is to be regarded 
as exceptionally good. Only in the very dry year of 1930 and the 
very wet years of 1935 and 1937 were the values materially reduced 
after natural weed fallow. Tlie average price per pound, which serves 
as a good index of quality, appears to have fallen off in the 2-year 
system but was maintained at a high level for the tobacco grown in 
the 3-year system. 

The relative merits of some of the wild species commonly occurring 
in the natural weed fallow as a cover crop for tobacco are well illus- 
trated in table 4. It is evident that all of the species used resulted 
in increases in yield as compared to bare fallow, when the average for 
the period is considered. The poorest results obtained in this series 
were those with lespedeza. The highest gross values per acre were 
obtained from wild pea, with ragweed a close second. In some 
seasons the plot with horseweed as the cover croj^ produced tobacco 
that showed a high gross value per acre, and the average price per 
pound from this treatment was slightly higher than from any others. 
The yields and values obtained in this series, in which the weeds were 
plowed under in the fall, were lower than where the weed cover was 
allowed to remain on the soil until spring. It is possible that wind 
and water erosion was largely responsible for these differences. 

Where spring plowmg was practiced the highest yields in the series 
(table 5) were obtained from the ragweed cover. This plot also 
produced the highest gross value per acre and the highest average 
price per pound. It is significant that the next highest gross value 
and average price per pound were obtained from the plot with horse- 
weed as the preceding cover. Natural weed fallow followed horse- 
weed in gross value of tobacco produced and gave the same average 
price per pound for the tobacco as that obtained from the horseweed 
plot. In contrast with these results, reduction in yield and value 
occurred on the plot where lambsquarters was the cover crop (fig. 1), 
as compared to bare fallow\ There also appears to have been no 
advantage from lespedeza as a cover crop, siiice the yield and value of 
the leaf produced was almost the same as on bare fallow. Sweet- 
clover, rabbitfoot clover, and wild pea did not always show a decided 
advantage as cover crops to precede tobacco in this series. Partridge- 
pea appears to have produced some increase in yields and values as 
compared with bare fallow. 

The chief virtue of the weed cover for the succeeding tobacco crop 
appears to be its effect in inducmg a rapid and uniform growth of 
tobacco from transplanting time to maturity. The tobacco following 
ragweed (fig* 2) serves as a good example of this effect. In those 
cases in which the plants do not grow uniformly, as with the lambs- 
quarters (fig. 1) and lespedeza (fig. 3), the stunted plants as a mle 
show no very definite s^miptoms under Maryland conditions except 
those associated with brown root rot. Under South Carolina con- 
ditions, when tobacco follows lambsquarters, nematodes often are 
the most apparent cause for failure of the tobacco plants to grow, 
i t is possible that the inhibitory growth factors not yet indentified are 
the same in both instances and that the two visible causes, hrowix 
root rot and nematodes, are only secondary invaders. It has been 
observed in the case of tobacco following annual lespedeza under 
Maryland conditions that seemingly the failure to grow uniformly 




Figure 3.— Tobacco foUowing U) annual lespedeza, and (B) horseweed. ITppor 
Marlboro, Md., September 6, 1934. (See table 5 for yields and values.) 


Figure 1. — Tobacco following (. 1 ) lambsquarters, and (B) liorseweed. Upper 
Marlboro, Md., August 16, 1935. (See table 5 for yields and valiies.'i 
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aud rapidly is due to brown root rot. Tobacco following lespedeza 
in some locations frequently shows a lieav.y invasion of nenaatodes, 
while in other locations black root rot {Thielaviopsis basicola (B. and 
Br.) Ferraris) is the most evident cause for failure of the crop to 
develop normally. Again, the most apparent causes may be only 
secondary. 

While the tests conducted in South Carolina were not so extensive 
and were not continued for so long a period as those in Maryland, 
the results secured were nonetheless positive (table 6). Highest 
yields and vnilues were obtained wliere ragweed was grown as the 
preceding cover (fig. 4, A). Horseweed gave results that were almost 
as good as those obtained from ragweed (fig. 4, B). The poorest 
yields and values obtained in the South Carolina tests were from 
iambsquarters (fig. 4, C). Natural weed fallow and partridge-pea. 
as preceding cover for tobacco, produced, as a rule, high yields and 
values. Under South Carolina conditions the highest average price 
per pound was obtained from the natural-weed-fallow combination. 

The low yield from Iambsquarters was the result, at least in part, 
of the loss of many plants (taole 7) that were stunted in early growth 
and did not reach sufficient size for harvesting, while the low value 
can be attributed largely to irregular maturing of the crop because of 
the stunting. The same situatioii applies to a greater or less extent 
to tests with annual lespedeza and some of the other legumes repre- 
sented in these experiments. The differences in growth following 
Iambsquarters and horseweed are not the result of varying amounts 
of plant material turned under, since the amount in each case was 
approximately the same (fig. 5). Differences in the quantity of 
organic material would appear not to be the explanation for differences 
in growth of tobacco following the various species. 

It is significant that natural weed fallow consisting of adventitious 
vegetation of 2 years' duration has consistently maintained yields and 
values of tobacco following tMs weed cover. The explanation is not 
evident, but it is clear that this effect is not clue simpl}- to allowing the 
land to lie idle since in bare fallowing the crop has decreased in yield 
and value. In an effort to learn something as to the factors involved, 
in 1935 one-half of the bare-fallow plot of the 2-year rotation was 
covered in the fall (September 25) with weeds harvested from old 
fields from soils of the Collington series. These weeds were removed 
in the spring of 1936 prior to preparmg the land for tobacco. On 
one-half of the bare-fallow portion of the 3-year rotation, weeds 
harvested the fall before and stored under cover until spring w'ere 
plowed under when the land vras prepared for tobacco. The actual 
quantities used were not determined, but an attempt was made to 
supply approximately the same quantity of vegetation as was growing 
on the natural weed-fallow plots. The results are shown in table 9. 
The data indicate that a vegetation cover over winter seems to be 
necessary for favorable effects. When plowed in the spring, the soil 
under the weed fallow and weed mulch over winter was more friable 
and moist than that on bare-fallow^ areas. ^ It may be pointed out 
that where excessive pasturing of livestock is practiced the favorable 
effects reported from natural weed fallow would not be expected since 
the field would then tend to approach the bare-fallow conditions. 
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Table 9. — Effect of a weed mulchy and of weeds plowed, under in the spring^ on yield 
ayid value per acre of tobacco, Upper Marlboro, Md., 1036 


Treatment 

Yield 
per acre 

Value 
per acre 

Treatment 

Yield * 
per acre 

Value 
per acre 

2-year rotation: 

Bare fallow 

Poiinds 

720 

1,080 

1,098 

Dollars 

106 

339 

311 

3-year rotation: 

Barft fallow 

Pounds 

888 

760 

3,528 

Dollars 

130 

116 

495 

Weed mulch over winter 

Natural weed fallow 

Spring application of weeds... 
Natural weed fallow 




The tobacco crop may not imder all conditions be grown to better 
advantage after natural weed fallow. In some instances complicating 
diseases such as bacterial wilt and nematodes are harbored by the 
prevailing weed growth. The light thin-bodied leaf (table 8) pro- 
duced as a rule following natural weed fallow, is not suitable for all 
tobacco-manufacturing purposes. Certain economic relations are 



Figure 5. — A, Growth of horseweed; B, comparative growth of lambsqiiarters, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., August 17, 1931. 


to be considered, since in some districts good tobacco soils are scarce 
and high-priced. It appears, however, that the natural weed-fallow 
system can be used to advantage where the necessary land is available, 
a light-bodied leaf is deshed, and there are no complicating disease 
relationships. The beneficial action of the natural weed fallow, 
especially when combined with intelligent fertilization of the tobacco 
crop, is reflected in a uniformly high market value per acre and average 
price per pound, which shows that the product meets current demands 
for most manufacturing purposes. 

A leaf of larger size, with a higher moisture-absorbing capacity 
and a lighter weight per square foot, is produced on the weed-fallow 
plot than on the bare-fallow area (table 8). The weight per square 
foot may be said to represent the so-called body factor, which is so 
often used in the industry in describing one of the essentials of quality. 
Weight per square foot varies widely from season to season. This 
variation appears to be associated with rainfall, since light weight 
per square foot is definitely related to wet season and more particularly 
to ample and well-distributed rainfall in July and August. 

The fire-holding capacity of leaf tobacco (table 8) is important if 
it is to be used for smoking purposes. This is particularly true of 
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Maryland tobacco, since its reputation has been built up largely on 
its good bunhng qualities. It is evident that the natural weed 
fallow has produced leaf tobacco showing a much higher fire-holding 
capacity than bare fallow, although there is the usual variation from 
season to season, due, in part at least, to variations in rainfall. 

SUMMARY 

Since it had been observetl that high-quality tobacco was con- 
sistently produced for the first year or two after a growth of natural 
weed cover, experiments were initiated to determine the value of 
natural weed fallow for preceding tobacco in the rotation as compared 
with that of certain crop plants and some of the wild species commonly 
occurring in the natural weed fallow. These comparisons were based 
on bare fallow as a control. 

It is clearly evident from the results herein presented that tobacco 
which is fertilized intelligently and grown after natural weed fallow 
of sufficient duration possesses in large measure those desirable 
characteristics that are observed in the crop growui on virgin land. 
The crop grown after bare fallow has shown a rapid decline in yield 
and gross value. 

The tests conducted with individual weed and crop-plant species 
have consistent!}^ shown that certain species are much more desir- 
able than others as cover crops to precede tobacco. Tobacco follow- 
ing ragweed and horseweed was markedly superior both in yield and 
value to that follovfing bare fallow. On the other hand, tobacco fol- 
lowing lanibsquarters was inferior in yield and value to that follow- 
ing bare fallow. In these tests annual lespedeza has shown no advan- 
tage as a cover crop to precede tobacco ; sweetclover, rabbitfoot clover, 
and wild pea have not always shown a decided advantage; while 
partridge-pea has produced some increase in yield. Although the 
natural weeds occuning in these tests consisted principally of species 
that produced high-quality leaf in pure stands, it is possible that 
those found to be objectionable might predominate, under some con- 
ditions, with a resulting harmful effect on the succeeding tobacco 
crop. It is hardly to be expected that a given weed species would 
have the same effect on tobacco on all soils or under all conditions. 

The generally beneficial effect of the weed fallow was that it pro- 
moted a quick start and very rapid and uniform growth of the tobacco 
plants from transplanting time to maturity. Within normal limits 
this result is, in turn, associated with a uniformly high market value 
per acre and average price per pound. 
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A STUDY OF HYBRID VIGOR IN A CROSS BETWEEN 
POLAND CHINA AND DUROC JERSEY SWINE ' 

By E. Roberts, professor of animal genetics^ and W. E. Carroll, professor of 

swine husbandry j Department of Animal Husbandry, Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Cross-breeding lias been used for the purpose of recombining the 
best characteristics of two or more breeds in the formation of a new 
breed. This is a process that requires many years of continued 
selection. A second purpose in cross-breeding is to obtain immediate 
offspring possessing more desirable characteristics, such as greater 
size, more economical feed utilization, or more rapid growth, than are 
exhibited by either parental breed. 

Interest in cross-breeding for the production of market animals has 
been of long duration and at the present time is greater in the United 
States than it has been for decades. The recent success in the pro- 
duction of hybrid corn may have been a stimulating factor in this 
interest. 

The purpose of this experiment was to study the effect of cross- 
breeding on weight of pigs at birth, vigor, rapidity of growth, and 
economy of gain. 

BREEDS AND METHODS 

Duroc Jersey and Poland Cliina breeds were used. Double matings 
were made according to the following system: 

-rv T ^^fDuroc Jersey boar 

Duroc Jersey sowXjpoland China boar 

1 y [Duroc Jersey boar 

Poland Chma sowX|poiand China boar 

The two boars were usually mated to the same sow with as little 
time elapsing between the two services as possible. The same two 
boars in any one season were mated to all sows. The order of service 
of the two boars was alternated in order to eliminate the possibility of 
order of mating affecting the kind of offspring produced. 

During gestation the sows were given similar feed and care which 
were considered to be adequate. After farrowing, the mothers and 
litters were handled in accordance with the McLean County swine- 
sanitation system, all receiving similar feed and care. 

All pigs were weighed and given individual earmarks at birth, later 
immunized against hog cholera, and the boar pigs castrated. At 
weaning or soon thereafter the pigs were separated into the following 
groups: Purebred Duroc Jersey; purebred Poland China; crossbred 
pigs from Duroc Jersey female X Poland China male; and crossbred 
pigs from Poland China female X Duroc Jersey male. 

The various groups of pigs were fed, in dry lots, shelled corn and a 
protein supplemental mixture in separate compartments of self- 
feeders. The supplemental mixture consisted of 2 parts tankage, 1 
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part liiiseed meal, and 1 part alfalfa meal. Tbe pigs were kept on this 
ration until they reached an approximate weight of 200 pounds. 

Weights of pigs were taken at birth, when put into lots, and every 
2 weeks thereafter until final weight was reached. Records of feed 
consumption by groups were also kept. 

Table 1. — Relation of time elpasing between services in double-mated sows and 

parentage of litters 


IntT^rval between 
services (min- 
utes) ! 

! 

i 

Litters sired by — 

Interval between 
services (min- 
utes) 


Litters sired by— 

IMat- 1 
1 ings 1 

i 

First 

boar 

only 

Second 

boar 

only 

Both 

boars 

Mat- 

ings 

First 

boar 

only 

Sf'cond 

boar 

only 

Both 

boars 

1 

A'umfirr 

12 

'Xumbfr 

3 

Number 

Number 

8 

15 i 

Number 

1 

Number 

0 

Number 

Number 

0 

9 

22 

1 

5 

16 

18-._ 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

s 

0 

6 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

10 

<0 

2 

6 

25 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

12 

.3 

2 


240-- - 

1 

1 

0 

O' 

ft 

5 i 

2 

0 

3 

480 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 1 

0 

1 

0 

540 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

2 i 

2 

0 

0 

720-- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

in 

1 3 ' 

1 

1 

1 

960- - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1*2 

i ' 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

i 

S6 

19 

17 

50 


EFFECT OF TIME BETWEEN SERVICES ON PARENTAGE OF 

YOUNG 

The time elapsing between services by the two boars varied from 
1 minute to 16 hours, though the majority of double matings were 
made within a 6-minute interval (table 1). The litter produced in 
the case of the 16-hour interval w^as sired entirely by the first boar. 
The next longest time elapsing between services, was 12 hours, in w’^hich 
case the pigs w^ere from the second boar. The single litters- were 
sired writh approximately equal frequency by the two boars regardless 
of the time interval, at least up to 12 hours. Nor does tlie interval 
betw^een services appear to affect the parentage of pigs in mixed 
litters.^ However, a greater proportion of mixed littem resulted from 
matings with short intervals bet-ween services than from those in 
wdiich the intervals were longer.^ Among 65 double matings with 
intervals between services of 5 minutes or less 43 mixed litters were 
produced. Among 15 litters writh intervals of 6 to 20 minutes inclusive 
between services only 7 were mixed. No mixed litters were produced 
in 6 cases in which the interval between services was longer than 20 
minutes. 

ORDER OF MATING IN RELATION TO PARENTAGE OF PIGS 

The order of mating wdthin the time elapsing between services 
(table 1) had no significant relation to the parentage of the pigs pro- 
duced. Among 40 litters with only 1 sire represented in a litter,® 
the boars used first produced 21 and the boars used last produced 19 


» The three kinds of litters produced from double matings are designated as follows: Purebred litter, a 
litter all pigs of which were sired by the boar of the same breed as that of the sow; crossbred litter, a litter 
all pigs of which were sired by the boar of the bresed different from that of the sow; mixed litter, a litter con- 
taining pigs sired by both boars; single litter, a litter all pigs of which were sired by one boar, and may 
be either purebred or erosabred, 

3 In table 1 only 36 litters sired by one boar are shown because the time between services was not recorded 
for the remaining matings. 
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litters. However, there was a greater number of litters with all pigs 
either purebred or crossbred than would be expected on the basis of 
random fertilization with two kinds of spermatozoa present in equal 
numbers. The proportions among 105 litters where double mating was 
used were 24 purebred, 16 crossbred, and 65 mixed litters. 

Two possible explanations of this unexpected distribution are: (1) 
The spermatozoa of the two boars were deposited in different positions 
in the reproductive tract. Those deposited closer to the oviduct, and 
consequently to the eggs, would have the first opportunity of fertilizing 
the eggs. (2) Variation in the relativjB fertility of the two boars at 
different services. 

While the kinds of litters were not influenced by the order of mating, 
the kinds of pigs in mixed litters were affected by the order of mating 
(table 2). In 65 mixed fitters containing 637 pigs, 359 were sired by 
the boar used first and 278 by the boar used last. Assuming numbers 
of sperm and other conditions to be similar, with random fertilization 
a ratio of 1 : 1 in respect to the offspring of the two would be expected. 
The observed results deviate 40.5 from the expected. The probable 

error of this ratio is 8.5. 4.8, and indicates a significant depar- 

ture from the expected. With all litters, both single and mixed, the 
boars used first sired 546 pigs and those used last sired 402. 

Among 637 pigs in the 65 mixed litters, 329 were purebred and 308 

were crossbred. The deviation here is 10.5 and indicating 

a close fit to the theoretical expectation. In the matings to produce 
these 65 fitters, boars which would produce purebred pigs were used 
first 35 times and boars wliich would produce crossbred pigs were 
used first 30 times. Since according to these figures, the boars used 
first have a greater chance of being parents than the boars used last, 
a correction can be made. On the basis of the foregoing results the 
first boar has a chance of 359/637 of being the sire of a given pig. Cor- 
recting for the five extra matings of boars wliich would produce pure- 

breds, the ratio becomes 325.8 : 311.2. indicatmg a very 

close fit to the theoretical expectation. 


Table 2. — Number of litters and pigs produced by the first and the second boar 


Matings 

Single litters sired by— 

Mixed litters sired 
by both boars 

First boar 

Second boar 

Lit- 

ters 

Pigs from — 

First boar 

Second boar 

Sow 

Lit- 

ters 

Pigs 

Lit- 

ters 

Pigs 

First 

boar 

Sec- 

ond- 

boar 

Duroc Jersey 

Poland China 

Duroc Jersey 

Duroc Jersey 

. do.. 

Num- 

ber 

2 

5 

10 

4 

Num- 

ber 

16 

53 

95 

23 

Num- 

ber 

5 

4 

2 

8 

1 

Num- 

ber 

35 

62 

Num- 

ber 

15 
14 
20 

16 

Num-\ 
her \ 
104 

i 

101 

77 

Num- 

ber 

72 

56 

82 

ets 

Do 

do. 

Poland China 

„.,.do 

Duroc Jer.sey 

Total 

Poland China 

21 

187 

19 

124 

65 

359 

278 
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AGE OF BOAR AND NUMBER OF PIGS PRODUCED 

TJiirteen mixed Utters with 125 pigs were produced by double 
matings in which the boars used first were at least IK years older 
than the boars used last. The first boar sired 62 pigs and the second 
73. Sixteen mixed litters with 170 pigs were produced in which the 
boars used first were at least l)i years younger than those used last. 
In this case the first boars sired 103 pigs and the second 67. In 
mixed litters from boars of the same age (±3 months) 195 pigs were 
sired by the first boar and 138 by the second. These figures indicate 
that younger boars tend to produce more pigs hi mixed litters than 
do older boars but, other things being equal, when two boars are used 
in double matings more pigs are likely to be sired by the first boar 
than by the second. 

SIZE OP SINGLE LETTERS AS COMPARED WITH MIXED LITTERS 

The mean litter size of 40 single litters from double matings was 
7.78 ±.36, whereas in 65 mixed litters with two sires the litter size 
was 9.S2±.24, a significant difference. Z>=2.04±.43. The age of 
the dam, however, influences the size of the litter. The average age 
of the motliers of the 40 single litters was 1.88 years, and that of the 
mothers of the 65 mixed litters, 2.14 years. In order to elimmate the 
effect of age, 40 mixed litters were taken whose mothers W’'ere of the 
same ages as the mothers of the single litters. The results \vere still 
significantly in favor of the litters from two males being larger than 
litters from single males. With the ages the same, the average size of 
litters with twn sires was 9. 70 ±.26. The difference betw’een this and 

the size of single litters is 1 .92 ± .44. exact cause of this 

difference is not evident. That it is not due to a higher intrauterine 
survival of crossbred pigs is indicated by the fact that the 24 purebred 
single litters had an average litter size of 8.0, while 10 crossbred Utters 
had an average size of 7,4. In these averages, age of sows was not 
considered, but when only sows of the same ages are used in the 
computations the average litter sizes for piirebreds and crossbreds 
are 7.4 and 7.0, respectively. 

BIRTH WEIGHTS OF PUREBRED AND CROSSBRED PIGS 

^ Birth weights of purebred and crossbred pigs w'-ore analyzed in three 
different ways, taking: 

G) All pigs whether born in single or mixed litters. 

(2) The average weight of purebred and of crossbred pigs of the same sex in 
mixed litters. The average weight of purebreds in a mixed litter was paired 
with the average weight of the crossbreds and analyzed by Student^s method. 

(3) Pairs consisting of a purebred and a crossbred pig of the same sex taken at 
random from each mixed litter and analyzed by Studerit^s method. 

By the first method in which all purebred pigs were compared with 
all crossbred pigs, no significant difference between purebreds and 
crossbreds was found. The mean birth weight of purebred was 2.62- 
± .02 pounds and that of the crossbreds vras 2. 64 ±.02. 

When the average birth weights of purebred and crossbred pigs of 
the same sex and litter were compared the only significant difference 
found was between purebred and crossbred females from Polaird China 
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sows X Poland China and Duroc Jersey boai’s. In this case the 
average weight of the purebred s was 2. 61 ±.05 and of the crossbreds 
2. 90 ±.06 (table 3). For all purebreds and crossbreds in these 
mixed litters, the average birth weight of the purebreds is 2. 62 ±.03 
and for the crossbreds 2. 72 ±.03. The difference is 0.10 ±.04, which 
is not significant. 

The third method of analysis was to take pairs, one member of a 
pair purebred and the other a crossbred of the same sex from the 
same litter. These pairs were taken at random and the total number 
was 184. The mean difference is 0.1299 pound in favor of the cross- 
breds and the value of P is 0.9793. The odds are 194 to 1 in favor of 
the crossbreds. ^ The average birth weights in pounds of the purebreds 
and crossbreds in these pairs are 2.63 and 2.76, respectively. 


Table 3. — Comparison of average birth weights of pitrehred and crossbred pigs in 
mixed litters by parentage and sex 


Mating 

Males 

Females 

First boar 

Second boar 

Sow 

Pairs 

of 

aver- 

ages 

Purebred 

Crossbred 

1 

Pairs 

of 

aver- 

ages 

Purebred Crossbred 

Duroc - Jer- 
sey. 

Do 

Poland China. 

do 

Duroc* Jersey.. 

Poland China. 

\Num~ 
i ber 

1 22 

1 

1 29 

Pounds 

2. S5dr. 084; 

1 

2.73±.065 

Pounds 

2.74rfc.060 

2.6Si:.073 

Kurri’ 

ber 

22 

! 28' 

Pounds Pounds 
2.56±.070 2.65±.052 

1 j 

2.Cld=.052i 2.90±.OC>0 

1 i 


STRENGTH OF PIGS AT BIRTH 

At farrowmg the pigs were classified in respect to strength as strong, 
medium, weak, and dead except for those in seven litters earh^ in the 
experiment. On the basis of the appearance and activity of the pigs 
at birth 3.7 percent more of the crossbreds than of the purebreds were 
graded strong and also 2.4 percent less of the crossbreds were in the 
medium class (table 4). The percentage of weak pigs was slightly 
higher for purebreds, though the percentage of purebreds farrowed 
dead was lower. 


MORTALITY BEFORE VACCINATION 

The average age at which the pigs were vaccinated was 38 days. 
Owing to the presence of some undiagnosed disease in the herd, mor- 
tality was exceptionally high one year. In mixed litters (table 5) 
the mortality of the crossbred pigs was 39.6 percent while that of 
the purebreds was 48.6 percent. ^ In single litters the mortality was 
greater in tlie crossbreds than in the purebreds by 10.7 percent. 
Wlien all purebred and crossbred pigs are considered, the mortalities 
in percei^t are 43.3 and 41,1, respectively. 

RESULTS OF FEEDING TESTS 

Purebred and crossbred pigs from different dams were not included 
in the feeding trials, except in one instance, because environmental 
differences among such pigs are greater than among purebred and 
crossbred pigs farrowed in the same litter. Such envimnmental 
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differences might mask the real effects of cross-breeding. Feeding 
tests were conducted with only 3 of the 5 crops of pigs. While there 
were 65 mixed litters at weaning time, the number for 2 years, con- 
taining both purebred and crossbred pigs, was considered too small 
for reliable feeding tests. For this reason only 20 mixed litters were 
available for the feeding trials. 


Table 4. — Strength at birth of purebred and crossbred pigs farrowed in mixed litters 


Condition of new-born animal 

Purebred 

Crossbred 


Number 

19o 

40 

36 

14 

Percent 

68.5 
14.0 

12.6 
4.9 

Number 

200 

32 

28 

17 

Percent 

72.2 

11.6 

10.1 

6.1 

Medium - - - - - - 

Weak - - — - — 

X)ead - - 

Total - - 

285 

100.0 

277 

100.0 



Table 5. — Number and •percentage of pigs alive at vaccination at an average age of 

38 days 


Born in— 

Pigs farrow'ed 

Pigs alive at vaccination 

Purebred 

Crossbred 

Purebred 

1 Crossbred 

Mixed litters j 

Number 

329 

193 

Number 

308 

118 

Number 

169 

127 

Percent 

51.4 

65.8 

Number 

186 

65 

Percent 
60.4 
55. 1 

Single litters i 

Total...- - ^ 

522 

426 

296 

56.7 

251 

58.9 



Initial weights, average daily gains, and final weights obtained from 
the feeding trials may be analyzed in various ways. The averages of 
these measurements for purebreds and crossbreds may be compared 
directly by including all purebreds and crossbreds used in the experi- 
ment (tables 6 and 7). A more critical analysis may be made by 
comparing the average of the purebreds with that of the crossbreds 
in each litter. By this method many environmental factors whicli 
might otherwise disturb the results are eliminated. The members of 
the pair have the same mother and have been subjected to tlie same 
maternal conditions, which are known to be important. They are of 
the same age when put into the feed lots. Table 8 gives the" results 
of the statistical analysis of pairs of averages from 20 litters. These 
pairs were analyzed by Student’s method. 

The average mitial weight of the purebred pigs from the 20 mixed 
litters as the pigs were started on the feeding^ trial portion of the 
experiment was 65.3 pounds. The average weight of the crossbred 
pigs of the same litters at the same time was 68.4 pounds. The differ- 
ence is not significant. 

The daily rates of gain for averages of purebreds and crossbreds 
were 1.59 and 1,65 pounds, respectively, again not significantly 
different. 

While on the feeding tests the animals were in groups according to 
parentage and, therefore, the individual feed consumption is not availa- 
ble. The feed consumption by lots of purebreds and crossbreds is 
given in tables 6 and 7. The amount of feed consumed per unit of 
gain in two of the three feeding trials was in favor of the crossbreds 
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and one was in favor of the piirebreds. If all purebreds are compared 
with all crossbreds the feed consumption per 100 pounds of gain was 
409 pounds for the purebreds and 402 for the crossbreds. This is not 
a significant difference. 


Table 6. — We7ghtSj gains, and feed consumption of purebred and crossbred pigs for 
S years, 1925, 1927, and 1929 


Item 

1925 

From mixed litters, 1927 

From mixed litters 

, 1929 

Purebred litter 

Purebreds from 
mixed litters 

1 Crossbreds from 
mixed litters 

Crossbred litter 

Purebred Duroe 
Jerseys 

n 

li 

o 

Crossbreds by Po- 
land China sire 

13 

- 0.5 

Mo 

© 

Purebred Duroc 
Jerseys 

Crossbretlsby Du- 
roc Jersey sire 

Crossbreds by Po- 
land China sire 

Purebred Poland 
Chinas 

Pigs started number.. 

7 

5 

15 

7 

S 

12 

4 

18 

16 

13 

14 

13 

Pigs finished do 

6 

5 

14 

7 

8 

11 

4 

IS 

15 

13 

H 

13 

Average age at start, days. . 

75 

77 

78 

78 

111 

107 

112 

109 

130 

130 

131 

132 

Average time required to 













finish days.. 

96 

102 

94 

85 

98 

98 

63 

84 

71 

71 



Average initial weight 













pounds. - 

51 

39 

47 

55 

60 

64 

96 

72 

67 

72 

67 

72 

Average final weight 













pounds.. 

204 

200 

205 

205 

203 

202 

208 

198 

196 

200 

204 

197 

Average daily gain 













pounds. - 

1.59 

1. 57 

1.68 

1. 77 

1.45 

1.38 

1.79 

1.50 I 

1. 79 

1. 80 

1.78 

1.62 

Feed consumed per 100 













pounds of gain, pounds. . 

391 

401 

378 

400 

423 

422 

406 

427 

389 

398 

411 

410 


Table 7, — Summary of weights, gains, and feed consumption of purebred and 
crossbred pigs for S years, 1925, 1927, and 1929 


Item 

1925 

1927 

Purebred 

Crossbred 

Purebred 

Crossbred 

Pigs number 

Average initial weight ...pounds.. 

Average tin e required to finish days.. 

verage daily gain pounds . . 

Feed consumed per 100 pounds of gain... do 

11 

47 

99 

^ 1.59=fc.031 

396 

21 

53 

91 

1.71±. 018 
' 385 

26 

69 

88 

1.49=b.055 

426 

1 

15 

70 

89 

L50±.055 

418 

Items 

1929 

1 

Totals 

Purebred 

Crossbred 

i 

Purebred 

Crossbred 

Pigs - - number.. 

Average initial weight pounds.. 

Average time required to finish. days.. 

Average daily gain pounds. . 

Feed consumed per 100 pounds of gain. ...do 

28 

70 

76 

1. 7Jd=. 022 
399 

27 

70 

75 

1. 79=£:. 025 
405 

65 

65 

84 

1. 60d=. 017 
409 

63 

64 
83 

1.69±.026 

402 


Table 8. — Initial weights, daily gain, and 6'-month weights of purebred and cross- 
bred pigs 

[Average of purebreds paired with average of crossbreds in same litter (20 pairs)] 


Item 

Purebred 

Crossbred 

Z 

Probability 

Initial weight 

Pounds 

65.3 

Pounds 

68.4 

0.22 

4.4:1 

Average daily gain 

1.59 

1.65 

.22 

4. 4:1 

Last weight 

179.1 

185.6 

.22 

4,4:1 
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Because all pigs of a litter did not J&nisli tlie feeding test at tlie same 
time (they were removed when tlie individual reached a weight of 200 
pounds) their final weights were not taken at a uniform age. In order 
to compare the average weight of all purebred pigs of a litter with that 
of all crossbred pigs of the same litter at the same age, it was necessary 
to select weights which W'ere taken at the same time, but before any of 
the pigs had been removed from the experiment. The average of the 
20-litter averages for jiurebred pigs was 179.1 pounds and for the 
crossbreds 185.6. Again the difference is not significant. A sum- 
mary of these results is given in table 8. 

In all comparisons of purebred and crossbred animals in this experi- 
ment, including weight at birth, mortality before vaccination, initial 
weight, rate of gain, feed consumption per 100 pounds gain, and weight 
at approximately 6 months of age, the only one significantly in favor 
of the crossbreds is birth weight. The others are in favor of the cross- 
breds but the difference is in no case significant. One might inquire 
into the probability of all or several measurements being in favor of 
the crossbreds when no one is significant. The question, how-ever, 
is not one of simple probability because of the correlations existing 
among such things as rate of gain, economy of gain, and initial weights. 

The literature on cross-breeding swine is by no means consistent in 
ascribing beneficial results to cross-breeding. As long as such a con- 
dition exists it would seem that a problem of major importance is to 
learn more concerning the nature of heterosis or hybrid vigor in order 
that predictability of cross-breeding results might be attained. The 
system of double mating provides a refinement in experimental tech- 
nique which this problem in its present state greatly needs. 

SUMMARY 

Double matings were used with Duroc Jersey and Poland China 
swine to produce litters that contained both purebred and crossbred 
pigs. 

A significantly larger number of pigs were produced in litters sired 
by tw^o boars (mixed litters) than in litters sired by a single boar (pure- 
bred or crossbred litters). 

The birth w^eights of purebred and crossbred pigs were subjected 
to three methods of analysis to determine whether the difFerences be- 
tween them were significant. By the method considered best adapted 
to the problem, a small but significant difference in favor of the cross- 
breds was demonstrated. 

Among pigs farrowed alive the strength gradings were slightly in 
favor of the crossbreds, but a slightly larger percentage of crossbred 
pigs were farrow'ed dead. 

Mortality before vaccination was slightly less in crossbreds than in 
purebreds. 

Small differences in favor of crossbreds were found in respect to 
weight at beginning of feeding test, daily rate of gain, feed per 100 
pounds of gain, and weight near market age, but these differences 
w^ere not statistically significant. 
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EVIDENCES OF RACIAL INFLUENCE IN A 25-YEAR 
TEST OF PONDEROSA PINE ^ 

By R. H. Weidaian 

Silviculturist, superintendent Institute of Forest Genetics, California Forest and Range 

Experiment Station, Forest Service, United States Departynent of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The need for discrimination in collecting and importing forest-tree 
seed for planting was effectively pointed out by European foresters 
about 50 years ago, and some experimental plantings of seed from 
different sources were made in Europe at that time. About the open- 
ing of the present century, Cieslar {Sy and Engler {12) began inten- 
sive systematic investigations of the influence of seed origin on forest 
trees. The results showed definitely that when seed from the north- 
ern part or the higher altitudes of a tree’s natural range in Europe 
was planted in the southern part or at the lower altitudes, the result- 
ing trees grew less rapidly and developed less well than trees growm in 
the same locahties from seed of local origin; and that if the offspring 
of parents adapted to the long growing seasons of low latitudes and 
low altitudes were planted in a more severe climate, they failed to 
survive or were badly deformed by frost injury. 

To test the suitabihty of Scotch i)ine seed from various sources 
for planting in given parts of Europe, it was agreed at the 1906 meet- 
ing of the International Union of Forest Experiment Stations that 
the various countries within the range of the species should under- 
take an intensive cooperative experiment. Seed was collected from 
12 widely scattered sources and planted in 1907 and 1908 in typical 
localities in Germany, Belgium, Netherlands,^ Sweden, ^ Hungary, 
Austria, and Kussia. In 1908 and 1909 a similar e^qperiment with 
Scotch pine was started in Switzerland. Summarizations of the 20- 
year results of the international experiment and the Swiss experiment, 
by Wiedemami {So) and Burger (J), respectively, confirmed the con- 
clusions derived from the earlier studies and added greatly to knowl- 
edge of the subject. They also indicated definite localities the seed of 
which is suitable for planting in other stated localities in Europe. 
These experiments and others having to do with the significance of 
seed origin have given rise to a wealth of literature, the extent of which 
is indicated by a bibliography compiled by Champion (7) containing 
166 titles. 

In American forestry literature, attention was called to the im- 
portance of seed origin by Zon {36) in 1913 and by Tourney {32) in 
1914. Since then Pearson {24), Eckbo {11), Roeser {27), Bates {4), 
Austin (1), Baldwin (S), and other American foresters have pub- 
lished discussions of the subject. It has been common practice in 

1 Submitted for publication July 20, 1939. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 880. 
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tke United States to collect forest-tree seed wherever it happened to 
be abundant and easy to obtain, with little regard to suitability for 
the locality where trees were to be grown or to the growth char- 
acteristics," form, or resistance to frost and disease that the trees 
might inlierit. Only recently has some slight attention been given 
to the subject by planting and seed-collecting agencies. 

As early as 1911 Zon, then in charge of silvicultural research in the 
Forest Service, started progeny experiments patterned after those in 
Europe at several of the newly established forest experiment stations 
in the Western States. Of these experiments, in which several species 
were used, only a few with ponderosa pine (Pinus ‘ponder osa) and one 
with Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) (17, 22) are still in progress 
and are now yielding results. 

The experiment with ponderosa pine discussed in this paper is one 
of these early projects and is, therefore, practically contemporaneous 
with the afore-mentioned European experiments. Seedlings grown 
from seed collected in many -svidely separated localities within the 
natural range of ponderosa pine were planted on an area in northern 
Idaho. The first plantings were made in the fall of 1911. The 
observations reported here extended to 1935. 

The purposes of the study were stated at the time of its initiation 
as follows: (1) To determine the suitability of ponderosa pine seed 
from different sources for planting in northern Idaho; (2) to ascertain 
heritable characteristics of growth, form, and hardiness, developed 
through adjustment of parents to local climates; and (3) to determine 
what limitations should be placed on the interchange of seed betwreen 
localities of different climate. 

Nothing was known of the pollinating parents as distinct from the 
cone-bearing parents, and no information was recorded as to indi- 
vidual characteristics of the latter. In practical artificial reforesta- 
tion, however, in which seed must be collected on a large scale and the 
forester is not yet able to control or identify the source of pollen, this 
lack of knowde^dge of individual parent trees will not seriously affect 
the application of results. Knowledge of the adaptability of trees 
grown from seed introduced from different localities is in itself a 
considerable contribution to the improvement of reforestation 
practice. 

The existence of climatic races of forest trees is most evident in 
species having wide distribution in latitude, longitude, and altitude. 
Shaw (29, p. 2S) states that — 

“the range of variation is somewhat proportionate to change of climate, * * 

The western species of North America, for instance, are much more variable than 
the eastern species, while in Mexico, a tropical country with snow-capped moun- 
tains, the variation is greatest.” 

Thus ponderosa pine is particularly appropriate for a study of racial 
influence, for it is probably the most widely distributed conifer of 
western North America and certainly occurs in as great a diversity 
of climates as any other, ^ Its range, according to Sudworth (SO) 
and Munns (22a), extends in latitude from 23^ in Mexico to 51°30' in 
British Oolumbia, and in longitude from 98® in Nebraska to 124® in 
California. 


3 It IS desired to acknowledge contributions to this project by 1>. R. Brewster, who prepared the working 
plaai and super^sed the insolations, J. A. Larsen and G. KempfT, who made early examinations and 
re^ds, C. A. Wellner and G. M. Fisher, who made recent measurements, and the late L. G. Hornby, 
who gave valuable help and advice in organizing the current results. 
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Two broad forms of ponderosa pine have long been recognized by- 
foresters and dendrologists (16, 28, SO ^)— the scoj^ulorumiovm, occur- 
ring mainly east of the Continental Divide, and the ponderosa form, 
occurring west of the Divide. Some authorities have recognized the 
scopulorum form as a variety and some have given it specific status. 
In the present study such division of the species was disregarded and 
progenies were classified solely on the basis of evidence produced 
by the study. 

CLIMATIC DATA OF THE LOCALITIES OF SEED ORIGIN 

The various localities in which the ponderosa pine seed used in this 
study was collected are shown in figure 1. The climatic regions in- 
dicated^ were delimited chiefly on the basis of data on precipitation 
types given by Ward (S3), The boimdaries of these regions as shown 
must be regarded as approximations only. The South Pacific region 
is the only one not represented by any of the seed used. Each seed- 
source locality has been designated by the name of the national forest 
that contains it. Of the three localities on the Bitterroot Forest, at 
altitudes of 4,000, 5,000, and 7,200 feet, each has been treated separate- 
ly and further designated by its elevation. Weather Bureau records 
were obtained for the stations nearest to and most representative of the 
individual localities of seed origin. Table 1 locates each point where 
seed was collected and gives details of the Weather Bureau stations at 
which the records were taken, and the periods of years represented by 
the records. 

Mean annual and mean monthly precipitation was determined for 
each locality- These data are shown graphically in figure 2. Pre- 
cipitation and temperature records are given in detail in table 2. 
Because precipitation and temperature in any locality vary with 
altitude, it was necessary in a few instances to make some adjustment 
for the considerable differences in altitude between place of seed origin 
and the nearest weather station. The adjustments made to render 
the records representative of these seed-collection sites are explained 
in the footnotes to the table. Table 2 further contains precipitation- 
effectiveness indices, showing the balance between evaporation and 
precipitation; the larger the values, the better the net result in plant 
growth. 

Large variations in several factors are conspicuous as between the 
different localities. The lowest average annual precipitation was 
13.05 inches, for Ashley, and the highest was 51.48 inches, for Siskiyou; 
the lowest July-August precipitation was 0.36 inch, for Siskiyou, and 
the highest was 8.83 inches, for Santa Fe. 

Annual mean temperature was lowest (33.5° F.) for Bitterroot 7,200 
feet and highest (50°) for Siskiyou. For January, the coldest month 
in every locality, Custer had the lowest mean, 16.8°, and Siskiyou the 
highest, 35°. The highest and lowest temperatures, 114° and -y57°, 
were recorded in the same locality, Custer. The most equable climate 
is that of Siskiyou, w^here the extremes were 108° and —2°. 


4 Also a preliminary study (unpublished) of the western yellow pine made by IT, M. Curran in 1905. 
In Forest Service files. 




Figube 1, — Climatic regions of ponderosa pine range: (1) North Pacific; (2) north 
plateau; (3) central plateau; (4) south plateau; (t5) east of Continental Divide; 
(6) South Pacific, The broken line shows the range of ponderosa pine according 
to Sudworth (80) and Munns (^ia). Localities from which seed used in experi- 
ment was derived are indicated by black dots. 
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Table 1. — DvtaiU of sird-colUrlion poinffi ami corresponding weather-recording 

slat ions 


Location of socfl-collcction point ^ 


Locu.s and extent of weather record 


llegion and forest 


North Pacific: 

riiskiyoQ * 

fc^hasta ^ 

North plateau: 

Boise 

Payette 1 

Whitman,, 

Umatilla 

Colville 

Kaniksu., 

Lolo... 

Bitterroot 

South ifiateau: 

Coconino 

I 


Santa Fe 


Fast of Continental 
Divide: 

Helena 

Custer. 

Harney... 

Roosevelt 

San Isabel 

Central plateau: 
Ashley 









J)is- 


Luli- 

tiido 

Longi- 

tude 

Alti- 

tude 

Locnlitv 

Alti- 

tude 

tunc'O 

from 

sood 

Period 
of j 

record ; 








source 

1 

o 

/ 

0 


Feet 


Feet 

ytUen 


42 

05 

123 

40 

2,000 

Waldo .. 

1, ti50 


1915-1935 

41 

30 

122 

20 

4,000 

/■iVrcCloud . . 

3, 270 

20 

1911-1934 

i^Mount Shasta 

3, 555 

15 

1S8S-J934 

43 

30 

115 

00 

5, 500 

Soldier Creek 

5. 755 

20 

1910-1935 ' 

44 

30 

116 

00 

5, 000 

McCall 

5. 025 

20 

1905-1935 1 

44 

38 

118 

25 

5, 000 

Austin 

4, 200 
2, 935 

4 

1916-1935 1 


00 

117 

30 

00 

3, 500 

AVallowa.. 

2S 

191.5-19:45 i 

4S 

40 

119 

2,700 

/Lauder 

1, 644 

10 

1910-1934 ! 

t Republic 

2, 62S 

10 

191)0-1934 : 

4S 

20 

116 

50 

2, 600 

Priest River E.\pori- 

2, 3S0 

1 

1912-1935 i 






ment Statiiui. 




47 

10 

114 

50 

3, 000 

Superior 

1 

2, 075 

3 

1914-1934 





|4,UiMI 




40 

00 

114 

20 

• 5. 000 

Como i 

3, 750 

^ 5 

1998-1921 I 





[7, 200 

1 ! 
1 Williams 

1 

6.750 

i 20 

: j 

i 1S8S-1931 1 

35 

10 

111 

50 

7, 100 

JFlagsWlT - 

«), 907 

i 20 

1 1888-1934 






iFort Valley 

7, 300 

1 25 

i 191)9-1934 1 







7, 1 5(» 

25 

1 1904-19:0 ! 
i 3907-1930 i 

! 

35 

40 

105 

30 

8,000 

JOallinas Planting 

I Station. 

1 7,51)0 

i 15 

1 



i 



IWinsor's Ranch 

i S.OfH) 

; 25 

i 

! 1S95-1935 1 

40 

30 

111 

5tl 

4,500 

Helena 

i 4.110 

! 10 

i 1880-1934 

45 

30 

104 

(HI 

3. 200 

Camp Crook 

3.10't 

10 

j 1892-1935 

43 

40 

103 

30 

5,000 

/Dead wood 

1 Custer 

1 4,535 

1 

I ‘10 

1 5 

1 1917-1930 
i 1911-1935 

40 

30 

105 

40 

8,000 

f Moraine 

fEstes Park 

1 7, 775 

1 8.00)1 

10 

i 5 

1 1S9II-1916 

1 1909-1934 

38 

00 

105 

00 

8,000 

Goodpasture 

6, 120 
6», 225 

! 10 

1 1917-1926 

(^Manila 

•JElkhorn- Ashley 

20 

! 1910-1934 

40 

40 

109 

40 

7.500 

0,067 


1 19LO-1934 






[Fruitland 

7,000 

1 

j 191C)-1929 


h 

rc'cord 


Ytara 

16 

24 
47 

26 

22 

11 

21 

25 
29 
24 


U 

35 

44 

22 

24 

40 


55 

42 

14 

23 


S 


25 

20 


1 The localities are designated in the te.xt by the names of the national forests containing them. The three 
localities on the Bitterroot National Forest are further designated by elevation. Seed was also collected on 
the Coeur d’Alene National Forest but proved to be valueless for this experiment since it comprised 2 distinct 
forms of pondcrosa pine. 

.All trees from this seed source wore lost by freezing in 1924. 


In considering the precipitation and temperature values in table 2 
•it should be borne in mind that these factors exert their influence on 
trees not independently but in combination, and that the altitude of 
the band on which ponderosa pine occurs increases from north to 
south, approximately at the rate of 350 feet for each degree of latitude. 

Because of the many factors involved for wliich no exact data on 
degree of influence are available, it is evident that only general con- 
clusions can be reached as to correspondence between climate and 
regional form of ponderosa pine. Furthermore, the number of parent 
localities represented in this study is too small to make possible a 
close definition of the range of any regional form. 
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EXPERIMENTAL AREA AND PLOTS 

The experimental plantation is a part of the Priest River experi- 
mental forest of the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, located on the Kaniksu National Forest, in 
northern Idaho. It has an elevation of 2,380 feet. The climate is 
typical for the western white pine forest, with a mean annual precipi- 
tation of 28.70 inches, a moderately deep accumulation of snow, and a 
fairly heavy spring rainfall. July and August are characteristically 
hot and dry, with an average total of only 1.87 inches of rain and with 
prevailingly low relative humidity, which, frequently goes below 15 
percent. The annual mean temperature is 43.3° F., and frost may 
occur in any month. 

The Kaniksu Forest is mainly occupied by the typical mixed stands 
of the western white pine type, composed principally of western white 
pine (Pmus monticola), western larch {Larix occidentalis) ^ Douglas 
fir, lowland white fir (Abies grandis), western hemlock (Tsuga hetero- 
phylla), and western red cedar (Thuja plicata). Dry south slopes 
wi thin the type often contain some ponderosa pine in mixture with the 
less moisture loving of the above species. 

The progeny plots are situated in a clearing near the outer edge of a 
bench otherwise occupied by a natural second-growth stand in which 
larch and Douglas fir predominate over western white pine. A 
southwest slope that rises from the edge of the bench close to the plots 
has a natural open cover of ponderosa pine, larch, and Douglas fir. 
The bench has the appearance of an old river terrace. Lapham and 
Youngs ^ mapped the soil as Springdale sandy loam and described it 
as follows: 

The surface soil of the Springdale sandy loam is a friable fine to medium sandy 
loam, containing a small amount of gravel * * *. This material extends to 

a depth of 1 to 2 feet, * * * ^nd overlies a subsoil of loose sand and gravel. 
This gravel is largely granitic and may be glacial outwash. The substratum, 
[which is] at a considerable depth, consists of old-lake clays. 

* * * The surface drainage is good and the subdrainage is generally ex- 

cessive. The water-holding capacity is low due to thinness of the soil above the 
porous subsoil. This porous material also minimizes tho upward movement of 
the capillary moisture. Altogether this is a droughty soil. 

Small gravel pits were dug at three widely scattered points on the 
bench to a depth of 8 feet without exposing tho clay substratum. 
The soil is very deficient in humus as a result of forest fires, which in 
about 1855 destroyed the virgin forest and some 40 years later de- 
stroyed a second-growth stand. A record made in 1917 stated that 
the sofi retained moisture fairly well until about the middle of August, 
when it dried out to a moisture content of 3 or 4 percent of oven-dry 
weight at a depth of 12^ inches, and then remained unchanged until 
the beginning of fall rains in September. Soil samples taken at a 
depth of 24 inches in the centers of all plots on August 31, 1936, had 
a moisture content ranging from 3 to 9 percent and averaging 4.7 
percent. Recent soil-acidity tests made at three points on the planted 
area showed pH values ranging from 6.2 to 6.8. Rather too well 
drained for western white pine, the site of the plots appears from the 
growth rate and vigor of the planted trees to be well suited for pon- 
derosa pme. 

suEVEY of the priest river forest experiment station. 
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As site conditions are practically uniform on the cleared part of the 
bench, and as the progeny plots form a small, compact block only 200 
by 260 feet in size, the plots may be said to have closely comparable 
growing conditions. Because tlie foot of a slope touches the north- 
east corner of the plantation, however, three plots (the Bitterroot 
7,200 feet, the Lolo, and the Bitterroot 4,000 feet) might be assumed 
to have an advantage as to soil moisture. As the slope has a south- 
west exposure, however, and the short distance to the ridge top pre- 
cludes retention of any great amount of water, the advantage if any 
is not marked. Actual tests showed the Lolo and Bitterroot, 4,000 
feet, plots to have slight^ less soil moisture than the average for all 
the plots. 

Although the crown canopy on some of the plots has become dense 
enough to shade out low vegetation in spots, most of the ground sur- 
face is still covered with herbaceous and slnnbby vegetation of vary- 


Paye+ie 
June 5,1912 

Coconino 
May 10,1912 

Santa Fe 
May 3,1915 

Lolo 

May 2,1916 

Bitterroot 
7,200 feet 
May 29,1917 

Coeur d'Alene 
Oct. 6,1911 
Cexcluded) 

Custer 
Oct 6, 1911 

Ashley 
May 13,1915 

Kaniksu 
May 2,1916 

Bitterroot 
4.000 feet 
May 31,1917 

Helena 
Oct 14, 1911 

San 
Isabel 
Oct 14, 
1911 

Roose- 

velt 

JuneS 

1912 

Bitterroot 
5,000 feet 
May 13,1915 

Siskiyou 
May 3, 1916 

Harney 
May 2,1916 

Shasta 
May 13,1915 

(excluded) 

Uma- 

tilla 

Nov.18, 

1911 

Whit- 
man 
May 13, 
1916 

Boise 
May 13,1915 

Colville 
May 13,1915 

Unknown 
Origin 
April 29,1916 
Cexcluded) 


Figure 3. — Arrangement of progeny plots, and dates of first planting. The 
large plots are 50 by 50 feet and the small ones 25 by 50 feet. 

ing density. The most abundant species are Arctostaphylos 'iim-ursl 
composing 25 to 75 percent of the low vegetation, and Calamagrostis 
rubescenSj composing 10 to 65 percent. Other characteristic species, 
in the order of their abundance, are Fragaria glauca, Pentstemon sp., 
Achillea lanulosa, Symphoricarpos racemosus^ Odostemon aguifolium 
(syn. Berberis aquifolium), Pteridium aquilinurn pv.bescens, and 
Oeanothus velutinus. All these species are typical of the drier sites in 
this locality. 

The progeny trees representing each locality of seed origin, w^ere 
planted on 1 of the 22 plots shown in figure 3. On each of the 18 
large plots, 50 feet square, 100 trees were planted, and on each of the 
4 small ones, 25 by 50 feet, 50 trees were planted. Spacing of trees 
was exactly 5 by 5 feet. 

The stock used in the first 8 plot installations, made in the fall of 
1911 and the spring of 1912, and in 3 made in 1913, 1915, and 1916, 
was grown in Forest Service nurseries in various regions. For the 11 
other installations, made in 1915, 1916, and 1917, stock was grown in 
a small nursery at the site of the experiment. The trees were planted 
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on th.e plots as 2- and 3-year-old transplants. The method was to dig 
an open hole, spread the roots around a mound of earth in the center, 
and firm the soil by hand. 

For 3 to 5 years after each first installation, all trees that died were 
replaced with trees of the same lot that had been reserved in the 
nursery, in order to maintain closed-stand conditions. 

Of the 22 progenies shown in figure 3, only 19 are treated in this 
report. All the trees on the Shasta plot w" ere lost by freezing in 1924. 
Because its seed-source record is very questionable, the plot desig- 
nated ^‘Unknown origin” was omitted. The plot designated ^'^Coeur 
d’Alene” has a mixture of two distinct forms of ponderosa pine and 
was therefore excluded also. 

Every year from 1912 to 1919, the plots were examined and a record 
was made of the number of living and dead trees, the number of re- 
placements, and the height of a representative 20 percent of the trees 
on each plot. Similar records including heights of all trees were made 
in 1927 (14), In 1935, measurements of height and diameter were 
made on all the trees, and also of internode lengths of the main stem 
for the years 1930-35. Records were made, also, of survival, vigor, 
dominance, and foliage characteristics. 

FOLIAGE CHARACTERISTICS 

The foliage of each progeny was classified as to number of needles 
per fascicle, length of needles" number of years needles were retained, 
general appearance of foliage, and internal structure of needles. In 
this connection it should be kept in mind that the progenies are about 
the same age, are situated close together on level ground practical^ 
uniform as to soil and moisture, and are uniformly exposed to sun and 
wind, 

NUMBER OP NEEDLES IN FASCICLE 

In discussing the pines, Shaw {B9j p. 4) says: 

The number of leaves in the fascicle is virtually constant in most species, the 
variations being too rare to be worthy of consideration- With some species, 
however, heteromerous fascicles are normal. The influences that cause this 
variation are not always apparent (echinataj etc.), but with P, ponderosa, Iciophyllaj 
sinensis, and others, the number of leaves in the fascicle is, in some degree, de- 
pendent on climatic conditions, the smaller number occurring in colder regions. 

The fascicles of Pinus ponderosa, Shaw states, consist prevailingly of 
three needles each, but range from two to five or more, the larger 
numbers occurring in the southern part of the tree’s range. 

In the progenies of this experiment the number of needles to the 
fascicle varied from two to three. To determine the proportions of 
two- and three-needle fascicles, an examination was made of the 
foliage of 20 trees on each of the progeny plots. On each of these trees 
10 fascicles were examined on each of 5 branches selected at random 
from the lower half oi the crown. On each branch, approximately 
equal numbers of fascicles were examined on each of the internodes 
having green needles. A separate record was kept for each tree. 
For each plot the average percentage of fascicles containing three 
needles was determined, as shown in table 3. 

Comparison of progeny trees with native trees as to the proportion 
of toee-needle fascicles was made by the use of specimen branches 
obtained from the parent localities. As the foliage in any locality 
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may vary greatly among individual trees according to age of tree, 
exposure, and character and moisture content of the soil, and on a 
single tree according to position in the crown, collectors were requested 
to select outer branches below the middle of the crown on the south 
sides of vigorous trees, 20 to 40 years old, growdn^ in open stands on 
good sites. Thus an effort was made to obtain foliage specimens from 
the same general position in the crown and from the same kinds of 
trees as on the progeny plots. From 3 to 10 specimens, representing 
that number of trees, were obtained from each locality. On each 
branch 50 fascicles %vere examined, a total of 150 to 500 for each 
locality. The results are presented in table 3. 


Table 3 . — Percentage of fascicles containing three needles on 'progeny plots and in 

parent localities 



Fascicles containing 

3 needles 


Climatic region and locality of seed origin 



Group character 

Progeny 

plot 

Parent 

locality 



North Pacific: Siskiyou 

Percent 

93 

Percent 

100 


North plateau: 

Boise 

95 

99 


Payette 

97 

100 


Whitman 

98 

93 


Umatilla 

98 

100 


Colville 

93 

100 


Kaniksu 

93 

94 


Lolo 

95 

99 

'Typically 3-neodlod. 

Bitterroot: 

4, 000 feet 

97 

95 

5, 000 feet 

94 

98 


7, 200 feet 

95 

99 


South plateau: 

Coconino 

94 

97 


Santa Fe 

92 

90 


East of Continental Divide: 

Helena 

69 

88 


Custer — 

24 

25 


Harney 

24 

7 

■Typically 2-ne8dled. 

Roosevelt 

11 

22 

San Isabel » - 

51 

43 

76 


Central plateau: Ashley - 

60 

Intermediate. 





1 All fascicles not containing 3 needles contained 2. 


In all cases, the findings for trees in a parent locality and those for 
the progeny derived from that locality were similar, indicating that 
number of needles to the fascicle is an inherited characteristic persist- 
ing at least through the first 22 to 26 years of the progeny's life. The 
evidence from the areas sampled showrs that in general three-needle 
fascicles are charactezistic of ponderosa pine in the north and south 
plateau regions and two-needle fascicles are characteristic east of the 
Continental Divide. The Helena locality, close to the Divide on the 
east, is an exception. The Ashley locality, in the central plateau 
region, tends to be intermediate. 

LENGTH AND PERSISTENCE OP NEEDLES 

With regard to variation in needle length, Shaw {29, p, 4 ) says: 

Among conifers, the leaf of Pinus attains extraordinary length with great 
variation, * * * the maximum for each species being usually much more than 
twice the minimum. Climate is the predominating inhueiice; for the shortest 
leaves occur on alpine and boreal species, the longest leaves on species in or near 
the tropics. 
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The length of the leaf is complicated by the peculiarities of individual trees and 
by pathological influences; as a general rule, however, the length of leaves is less 
or greater according to unfavorable or favorable conditions of temperature, 
moisture, soil and exposure. Therefore the dimensions of the leaf may be mis- 
leading. It can be said, however, that certain species always produce short 
leaves, others leaves of medium length, and others very long leaves. 

Data on needle length, were collected not only on progeny trees but 
also on trees in the parent localities. The method of selection was to 
pluck at random 10 or more fascicles from 1 branch on each of 3 
trees, taking a proportionate number from each of the internodes. 
Measurements were made of 30 or more needle clusters for each 
progeny plot, and 50 for each parent locality. Average length was 
calculated for the shortest 10 and the longest 10 to obtain “principal 
range/' and for the total number of fascicles. 

Table 4.’ — Length of needles on yrogemj plots and in parciit localities 


! Progeny plot. 


Climatic n.‘gion and locality of sr-cd origin 


Paivni locality 
Avon- ' 



Oroiip rdiaracfor 


North Pacific: Siskiyou 
North plateau: 

Boise — . 

Payette. . 

Whitman 

T'maiilla 

Colville 

Kaniksu 

Lolo, 

Bitterroot: 

4.000 feet 

5.000 feet 

7,200 feet ! 4, 0-5. 9 i 

South plateau. I 

Coconino 
Santa Fe 

East of Contineiual nivido: 

Helena, 

Custer— 

Harney. „ 

HooMevelt. 

San Isabel 

Central plateau. Ashley 




^fodium to long. 


■Sliort. 


It appears from the data in table 4 that characteristics as to needle 
length were hereditary in the progenies studied, at least for the first 
22 to 26 yearn of their lives; that is, that for 20 years and more the 
progeny have for the most part fallen into the same general classifica- 
tions of long, medium, and short needles as did the trees in the parent 
localities. The data show that the needles of trees of the North 
Pacific and north plateau regions are long, that those of the south 
plateau are medium to long, and that those of the central plateau and 
of the localities east of the Continental Divide are short. The Helena 
trees are again an exception, their needles being medium to long, 
more like those of localities west of the Divide. 

Data on persistence, or the number of years needles remain green 
on the tree, were obtained for the progeny plots by recording for each 
of 5 branches on 20 trees per plot the number of internodes having 
green needles. Corresponding data for trees of the parent localities 
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were obtained by examining all the specimen branches collected in 
each locality. These data are presented in table 5. 

Table 5 . — Nnmher of years needles persist on progeny plots and in parent localities 



Progeny plot 

Parent locality 

Climatic rosion and locality of seed origin 

Principal 

range 

Mode I 

Principal 

range 

!Mode 5 

North Pacific: Siskiyou 

Yt an 

2-4 

i’V'wr.v 

3 

Ytars 

2-3 

Yearn 

3 

North plateau: ! 





Boise - - ... 


:{ 

I-.*) 

4 

Payette,. . 

:V4 

3 

4-.") 

4 

Whitman 

.3-1 

3 

‘ 4— fi 

£ r. 

Umatilla ... ... 

3-4 

3 

V6 

0 

Colville . 

V4 

4 

4-5 

5 

Kaniksu... i 

3-4 

1 

4-, 5 

r* 

Lolo 

3-4 

Id 

4-^ 


Bitterroot: 





4,000 feet 

3-4 1 

I 4 

4-5 

4 

5,000 feet-- 

3-4 ’ 

4 

4-5 i 

I 4 

7,1200 feet 

South plateau: 

3-4 i 

1 

4-5 

4 





Coconino 

3 4 

i 

2 i_7 

2(5 

Santa Fc 

3-1 

, 3 

('■'» 

(■■> 

East of Continental Divide- 

Helena 

:vi 

i -5 

! 

i 4-5 

1 5 

Custer - 

:V4 

1 4 

1 4-0 

! 5 

Harney — — 

1 3-4 

! 4 

; 3-4 

' I 

Roosevelt - 

i 

1 4 

I 

i 0 


San Isabel 

CcDtral plateau: Ashley. 


3-4 

.VI 


.3 I 
3 ! 


1 

6-9 I 


1 T'lie value oceurrins iu the greatest number of cases. 

2 Values estimated on basis of incomplete evidence. 

^ Evidence available too incomplete to serve as basis for ostiinat<‘. 

Persistence is closely related to needle length. In general, ■where 
the gro-wing season is short and rigorous, as at high altitudes, both 
shoots and needles are short. To compensate for tliis dual dimensional 
deficiency, needles must persist on more intemodes than imder more 
favorable conditions. Examples of liigh-altitude species having short 
ireedles persisting over a long period are Pinus albkaulis and P. 
haljourinna. 

Needles persisted mainly 4 or 5 years in parent localities in the 
north plateau region, 6 years in the more severe Roosevelt and San 
Isabel localities, and 8 years in the i-^orous Ashley locality; but nee- 
dles on the progeny trees uniformly persisted only 3 or 4 years, regard- 
less of origin. Thus it appears that, in ponderosa pine, needle per- 
sistence is not inherited, and that if the same area of leaf surface is 
maintained in the Priest River as, for example, in the Ashley emdron- 
mont tins is done in some other -way than by long retention of needles. 
The method of adjustment in this particular case is indicated by the 
fact that the length of the three intemodes containing green needles 
on Ashley progeny trees averaged practically the same as the length 
of the eight intemodes cohtaining gi-een needles on Ashley parent- 
locality trees. 

It is interesting to note that in expeiimental plantations in wSwitzer- 
land containing trees of different seed origin, Burger (5) and Nageli 
{23) found needle persistence of Scotch pine and Norway spruce, 
respectively, to be uniform regardless of shorter or longer retention 
in different parent localities. 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF NEEDLES 

111 order to ascertain wliat differences in needle structure e.^st 
among the progenies of this experiment, arrangement was made with 
J, H, Ramskill, professor of forestry in the University of Montana,, to 
undertake cooperatively a microscopic study of the needles. Pro- 
fessor Ramskill was supplied with needles from each progeny plot and 
from each parent locality, collected according to methods of sampling 
already described . He made a great number of cross sections from these 
needles, studied 688 of them, and made photomicrographs of selected 
sections. Some of the structural characteristics found by Ramskill 
to be most consistent and most clearly heritable are here summarized. 

Leaf features in which plants are known to make protective adjust- 
ments in different habitats are thiclcness of hypoderm and character 
of stomata! chambers. The hypoderm in ponclerosa pine is biform, 
having an outer row of cells (next to the epidermis) wliich is always 
thin-walled and an iimer row or sevei*al inner rows of cells \\diich may 
be thick-walled or thin-walled. In localities of severe climate, the 
inner rows may be many and composed solidly of thick-walled cells; 
in localities of'^ moderate climate, they may be fewer in number and 
composed of thick-walled and thin-walled cells interspersed ; in locali- 
ties of mild climate there may be only one or two hiner rows composed 
mainly of thin-walled cells, with a few interspersed thick-walled cells. 

The observed extremes in these features are shown in plates 1,2, 
and 3. It is readily seen in these photomicrographs that the hypo- 
dermal layer is composed of only a few rows of cells in needles from 
the Siskiyou locality, which has a mild climate, and of many rows in 
needles from the Ashley locality, which has a severe climate. Simi- 
larly the former are seen to have little depression of the stomata, 
whereas the latter have deeply depressed stomata. It is evident 
that the degree to which the openings of stomatal chambers are sunk 
below the general level of the leaf surface corresponds to the number 
of TOWS of cells in the hypoderm. Table 6 presents data on these two 
characteristics. 

From the table and the plates it appears that, in general, hypoderm- 
cell and stomatal-depression characteristics^ have been inherited by 
the progenies in the new habitat and retained by them. A slight 
variation in degree^ of mheritance seems to be indicated in progenies 
derived from localities in the south plateau region and east of the 
Continental Divide, which have climates more rigorous than that of 
the experimental site on the Kaniksu Forest, Needles of these prog- 
enies tend to have somewhat fewer rows of hypoderm cells and slightly 
less stomatal depression than do needles in the parent localities. 

When the localities are grouped by similarity of the hypodermal 
and stomatal characteristics described, as in table 6, they fall into 
three distinct main groups:^ (1) The North Pacific locality by itself, 
(2) the north plateau localities, and (3) all the localities of the central 
and south plateaus and the re^on east of the Continental Divide. 
Again the Helena locality is intermediate, resembling the north 
plateau localities more than the others. 

Table 7 presents data on two other features of needle structure — 
relative thickness of walls in inner rows of hypoderm cells and per- 
centage of thick-waUed cells in inner hypoderm rows. According to 
the available evidence, each of these characteristics may he regarded 
as inherited. 
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PLATE \ 



A 



B 

Cross sections of needles of Siskiyou trees, showing thin layer of hypoderm cells 
and little stonxatal depression: A, Needle from parent locality; B, needle from 
progeny plot. Note the similarity between A and JB, indicating inheritance 
of these characteristics in the new environment. These specimens are typical 
of the foliage of Siskiyou trees and closely resemble specimens typical of the 
foliage of north plateau trees. X HO. 
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PLATE 2 



Cross sections of needles of Ashley trees, showing thick layer of hypoderm cells 
and deeply depressed stomata; Aj Needle from parent locality; B, needle from 
progeny plot. Note the similarity between A and B, indicating inheritance 
of these characteristics in the new environment. These specimens are typical 
of the foliage of trees of the region east of the Continental Divide and the 
central and south plateau regions. X 110. 
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Table 6. — Niimher^ of inner rows of hypoderm. cells containing thickened cell walls 
and depression of stomata in needles on progeny plots and in parent localities 


Climatic region ancl locality 

Inner rows of 
hypoderm colls 
containing 
thickened 
cell walls 


Prog- 

eny 

plot 

Parent 

local- 

ity 

North Pacific; Siskiyou 

Number 

Ninnber 

1,2 

North plateau: 


Boise 

1,2,3 

1,2,3 

Payette 

1,2,3 

1. 2,3 

Whitman 

1,2 

1, 2, 3 

Umatilla 

1,2 

1.2,3 

Colville.. 

1,2 

1,2,3 

Kaniksu 

1,2 

1,2 

Lolo 

1,2,3 

1,2 

Bitterroot: 



4,000 feet 

1,2 

1,2,3 

5,000 feet 

1,2,3 

1,2 

7,200 feet 

2,3 

1,2 

East of Continental Divide: 

Helena 

1,2,3 

1, 2, 3 

3,4,5 I 

Custer 

2, 3,4 

Harney 

2, 3, 4 

2,3,4 

Koosevolt 

2,3,4 

,3, 4, n 

San Isabel 

1,2, 3, 4 

2, 3, 4, 5 

South plateau: 

Coconino 

2,3 
2, 3,4 

3, 4,5 

Santa Fo_ 

3,4 

Central plateau; Ashley 

2, 3,4,5 

2.3, 4,5 


iJcprc'ssion of stomata 


Group cliaraetLTistics 


Progony 

plot 


Parent 

locality 


Hows con- 
taining 
thickened 
cell walls 


Depression of 
stomata 


None.. 


IModeratc-.. 

do 

None, mod- 
erate. 

Moderate... 
None, mod- 
erate. 

do 

do - 

do 

Moderate -- 


do 

do 


Deep 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


None 

None, mod- 
erate. 

do 

<lo 

do 

do 

do— 

Moderate... 

do 

None, mod- 
erate. 

do-.-l... 

Moderate. 

deep. 

do 

Deep 

do 

do 

do 

Moderate... 
Deep 


Few 


,Few to mod- 
erate. 


'Many. 


None. 


.Slight to mod- 
erate. 


Moderate to 
deep. 


/Deep. 


Table 7 . — Relative thickness of walls in inner rows of hypoderm cells and proportion 
of thick-walled cells in hypoderm of needles on progeny plots and in parent locali- 
ties 


Climatic region and locality 
of seed origin 

Relative thickness 
of cell walls ^ 

Proportion - of hy- 
poderm colls 
having thick 
walls 

Group characteristics 

Progeny 

plot 

Parent 

locality 

Progeny 

plot 

Parent 

locality 

Cell-wall 

thickness 

Cells having 
thick walls 

North Pacific: Siskiyou 

North plateau: 

Boise 

I, II 

II 

I 

1,11 

F, M 

M,A 

F.AI 

AI,A 

Alostly thin... 

Few. 

Pavettc- 

I, II, III 
I, II, III 

I, II, III 

I, II 

I, II 

I, II 

1. II 

i;ii 

I, II 
LII 

M, A 

Al 



Whitman 

Af 

ALA 



Umatilla 

AI 

A 



Colville 

I, II 

AI 

AI 



Kaniksu 

1,11 

Ar 

ALA 

Atostly thin to 
thick. 

Aloderate to 

Lolo 

I, It 

n 

Al 

A 

many. 

Bitterroot: 

4,000 feet 

At 

AI, A 



6,000 feet 

IT 

II 

AI 

ALA 



7,200 feet 

11 

II 

AI,A 

AI.A 

AT, A 



East of Continental Divide: 
Helena 

II, III 

II 

ALA 

Alostly thick. 


Custer 

II. Ill 

II, III 

A 

ALA 


Harnev 

II, III 

II, III 
II, III 
II, III 

A 

A 



Roosevelt 

II, III 
II, III 

11, III 

A 

A 



San Isabel 

A 

A 

IThick to very 

Practically all. 

South plateau: 

Coconino 

II, III 

A 

A 

/ thick. 

Santa Fe 

II, III 
II, III 

II, III 
II, III 

A 

ALA 



Central plateau; Ashley.. 

A 

A 





1 



1 I=thm, or only slightly thicker than cell walls of epidermis; II=thick, or conspicuously thicker than 
coll walls of epidermis; III=vory thick, or so thick as almost to eliminate lumen. 

2 As determined along perimeters of cross sections of needles. Includes all cells having thick or very 
thick walls. Fs=0-50 percent; M— 61-99 percent; A— all, or 100 percent. 
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It be noted that the localities fall into the same three groups 
on the basis of these characteristics as of those in table 6, and that 
the Helena locality is intermediate here also, with closer resernblance 
to the north plateau localities than to the others east of the Continental 
Divide. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE OF FOLIAGE 

Even casual observers of the progeny plots have noticed many 
differences among the various progenies in general appearance of 
foliage. Corresponding differences are observed among the trees of 
the parent localities. The typical foliage appearance of the North 
Pacific and north plateau progenies is exemplified by the Umatilla 
progeny, illustrated in plate 4, A, and that of the progenies from east 
of the Continental Divide and from the central plateau by the Roose- 
velt progeny, hlustrated in plate 4, B. Trees of the former group 
have relatively long, slender, flexible needles, typically occurring in 
fascicles of three, arranged on the branches in rather open plumes. 
Those of the latter have stiff, short, coarse needles, typically occurring 
in fascicles of two,® arranged more compactly on the branches and in 
many cases curved toward the stem, ^ The foliage ^ appearance of 
the south plateau progenies, illustrated in plate 4, is intermediate. 

Thickness and stiffness of the needles are roughly proportional to 
quantity of stiffening tissue in the hypoderm, data on which are 
shown in tables 6 and 7. The foliage of the Coconino and Santa Fe 
stocks, in spite of hea-v^ strengthening of the hypoderm,^ has an 
open appearance as compared with that of progenies or native trees 
of either the central plateau or the region east of the Continental 
Divide. This is accounted for by moderate length and relative 
slenderness of needles. 

It is difiicult to make distinctions as to color of foliage, because 
color is elusive and apparently varies to some degree with season, 
site, and health of the tree, and because the current yearns foliage is 
V often brighter in hue than the older foliage. In general, as seen from 
a distance, the foliage of the North Pacific and north plateau prog- 
enies is medium green to slightly yellow green and that of the prog- 
enies from east of the Continental Divide and from the central and 
south plateaus is gray green. On the basis of Ridgway's color charts 
(26), the progenies’ 'foliage on the intemode of the current season 
was classified in August 1936 as follows: Spinach green — Siskiyou, 
Kaniksu, Lolo, Bitterroot 4,000, Bitterroot 5,000, Bitterroot 7,200, 
Boise, Payette, Whitman, Umatilla, Colville, Coconino, Santa Fe, 
and Helena; light elm green — Roosevelt, Harney, Custer, and San 
Isabel; biscay green— Ashley. On the same basis tlmir foliage on 
the internodes of earlier seasons was classified at that time as follows: 
Varney’s green — Siskiyou, Kamksu, Lolo, Bitterroot 4,000, Bitter- 
root 5,000, Bitterroot 7,200, Boise, Payette, Wliitman, Umatilla, and 
ColviUe; deep dull yellow green— Coconino, Santa Fe, and Helena; 


« The Ashley progeny m this group, with only 39.8 percent of its fascicles containing two needles, may 
still be said to be strongly two-needled in character. In contrast, in all the progenies classifted as three- 
needled, the fascicles containing two needles amount to less than 8 percent. 
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PLATE 3 



Sections of needles frona Siskiyou (^1) native tree and {B) progeny tree, char- 
acteristically containing few rows of hypoderm cells, and sections of needles 
from Ashley (C) native tree and (D) progeny tree, characteristically containing 
many rows of hypoderm cells. X 650. 
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Plate 4 



342,213-348. 463-313.693 


Foliage characteristics of progenies: A, Open, pluinelike arrangement of long, 
slender needles of Umatilla progeny, typical of the north plateau and north 
Pacific regions; compact, bnishlike arrangement of short, thick needles of 
Roosevelt progeny, typical of the region east of the Continental Divide and 
the central plateau region; C, intermediate foliage characteristic of Santa Fe 
progeny, typical of the south plateau region. 
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pois green — ^Eoofsevelt, Harney, Custer, and San Isabel; light elm 
green — Ashley. A general correspondence in color was observed 
between trees of parent localities and progenies. 

A purple bloom was fpund on tree branches collected in the Coco- 
nino and Santa Fe localities. On the progeny plots, in northern Idaho, 
a similar bloom appeared on twigs of Santa Fe, San Isabel, and Ashley 
trees but was not observed on Coconino trees. 

GROUPING ACCORDING TO FOLIAGE CHARACTERISTICS 

It is evident froin the data presented in tables 3-7 that the localities 
of seed origin having similar foliage characteristics fall into a few 
groups,^ and that these groups are closely related to the climatic regions 
shown in figure 1. Table 8 summarizes these data. 

It will be noted from table 8 that trees with preponderantly three- 
needle fascicles and long or moderately long, slender, flexible needles 
are found in the North Pacific, north plateau, and south plateau 
regions. Keadily recognized differences in hypoderm structure, re- 
flecting climatic differences, cause this group to subdivide into its 
three regional parts; hypoderm tissue is little or not at all thickened 
in the North Pacific trees, moderately thickened in the north plateau 
trees, and heavily thickened in the south plateau trees. 

Trees having a preponderance of two-needle fascicles and distinctly 
short, thick, stiff needles with heavily thickened hypoderm tissue are 
typical of the region east of the Continental Divide. 

In the Ashley and Helena localities foliage is intermediate in char- 
acter. Needles of Ashley trees, in the central plateau region, are 
short, thick, and stiff and have heavy hypoderm structure, like those 
of trees east of the Divide. The central plateau trees resemble the 
south plateau trees in having more three-needle than two-needle 
fascicles. All factors considered, however, ^ey are more closely 
related to those east of the Divide. The foliage of Helena trees is 
intermediate in needle length and hypoderm structure between typiical 
foliage east of the Divide and that on the north plateau, but the simi- 
larity to the latter is much closer. This together with strong three- 
needle fascicle occurrence aligns the Helena trees with those of the 
north plateau. The Helena locality is only 15 to 20 rniles east of the 
Divide, near enough to be affected by west side conditions. 

Although no progenies from the South Pacific region are repre- 
sented in this experiment, foliage data are available from specimen 
branches obtained from four trees at Quincy, in north central Cali- 
fornia. Collection and study of the branch material followed the 
procedure described for studying the foliage characteristics of trees 
in parent localities. The foliage of the Quiacy trees had 99 percent 
of three-needle fascicles, and long, slender, flexible needles. Average 
length of needles was 7.3 inches, and principal range was 6.6 to 8.1 
inches, longer than any measured in the experiment. Inner rows 
of hypoderm cells containing thickened tissue were few to inoderate 
in number, the cell walls were only slightly to moderately thick, and 
stomata were but slightly to moderately depressed. M these char- 
acteristics are typical of the trees of the North Pacific and north 
plateau regions. 

210821—40 2 



Table 8. — Summary of foliage characteristics by regioyis, based on progeny trees and trees in parent localities 
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GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS 

HEIGHT AND DIAMETER OF PROGENY 

The period from the first planting on a given progeny plot to the 
most recent measurement of the trees, in 1935, yaried from 19 to 24 
years.^ In order to compare all the progenies at a uniform age, heights 
iind diameters were computed as of the end of the twentieth season 
after outplanting. As the nursery stock was in some cases 2 years and 
in others 3 years old at the time of outplanting, the total ages from 
seed represented by the height and diameter values thus obtained are 
22 and 23 years. 

In drawing conclusions from the growth figures, allowance should 
be made for the influences of density and spacing. AU the plots are 
reasonably comparable in these respects except the Siskiyou, Bitter- 
root 7,200 feet, and Santa Fe, on which relatively few trees remain and 
these are widely spaced. As the survivmg trees are the best of the 
individuals planted, at least on the first two plots, their growth is 
probably somewhat too advanced to be representative. 

^ Table 9 shows for each plot the average height, the standard devia- 
tion of heights, and the extremes of height. Despite the uniformity 
of the site on which the trees are growing, there are wide differences 
in height growth. Average heights range from 15.7 feet for the Lolo 
to 7.2 feet for the Ashley progeny. In general the progenies derived 
from localities near the site of the experiment have made the best 
height growth. Those derived from the highest altitudes have in 
general made the least growth. These results are in agreement with 
those of European investigations (5, S, 9, 12 ^ 35). 


Table 9. — Height of progeny trees after 20 years* growth 07i plots ^ 


Region, locality, and altitude (feet) of seed origin 

Aver- 

age 

Standard 

deviation 

Standard 

error 

IMaxi- 

Tnnrn 

Mini- 

mum 

Basis, 

trees 

North Pacific: Siskiyou (2,000) - 

Feet 

11.9 

Feet 

±4.5 

Feet 

±0.95 

±.50 

Feet 

19.5 

Feet 

4.0 

Number 

22 

North plateau: 

Boise (5,500) 

10.4 

±4.2 

27.5 

3.0 

71 

Pavetto (5,000) - 

10.5 

±2.7 

±. 40 

19.0 

3.5 

45 

Whitman (5,000) 

9.4 

-»-3.7 

±.65 

20.0 

4.0 

33 

Umatilla (3,500)-.. 

11.7 

±3.4 

±.56 

19. 0 

3.5 

37 

Colville (2,700) 

12.4 

±4.1 

±.44 

21.0 

4.5 

86 

ICaniksu (2,600) - 

13.6 

±3.9 

±.50 

21,0 

1.5 

61 

Lolo (3,000)...'. 

15.7 

±4.9 


26.0 

6.5 

81 

Bitterroot: 

4,000 

14.5 

±4.1 i 

±. 51 

22.0 

6,0 

65 

5,000 

13.1 

±3. 7 

±.40 

23.0 

2.5 

86 

7,200 - 

11.4 

±4.6 

±.76 

21.0 

j 3.5 

30 

East of Continental Divide: 

Helena (4,500) 

12.8 

±3.4 

±.36 

21.0 

i 

6.0 

87 

Custer (3,200) 

9.8 

±3.0 

±. 35 

15.5 

4.0 

70 

Harney (5,000) - 

11.1 

±4.9 

±.55 

17.0 

4.0 

79 

Roosevelt (8,000) 

8.0 

±2.6 

1 ±.50 

1.5,5 

5.0 

27 

San Isabel (8,000) 

9.0 


15.0 

4.5 

30 

South plateau: 

Coconino (7,100) 

9.0 

±2.6 

±. 33 

15.5 

4.5 

63 

Santa Fe (8,000) 

7.5 


11.0 

3.0 

20 

Central plateau: Ashley (7,500) 

7.2 

±2.6 

±.37 

12.0 

1.5 

40 






1 As the progeny trees were 2 and 3 years old when planted on the plots, the total ages represented hy these 
measurements are 22 and 23 years. 


Average diameter’s at breast height (4.5 feet above groimd) 20 years 
after outplanting were read from height-diameter curves made for all 
plots (table 10). They ranged from 3.0 inches for the Lolo progeny 
to 1.2 inches for the Santa Fe and Ashley progenies. Table 11 pre- 
sents average heights and diameters of dominant trees. 
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Table 10 . — Diameter of progeny trees after ‘JO years’ growth on plots i 


Region, localit 3 % and altitude (feet) of seed origin j 

Average | 

Standard 

deviation 

1 Standard 
, error 

Basis, 

trees 


Inches 

2.8 

Hicftcs 

d=1.5 

Inches 
±0. 32 

Number 

21 

North plateau: 

2.1 

dbl.4 

±.17 

08 


2.0 

±1.3 

±. 19 

44 


1.8 

±1. 3 

±.2;^ 

30 


9 . 

±1. 5 

±. 25 

30 

Coiville (2,700) - 

2.4 

±1.4 

±. 10 

85 

Katiiksu (2,G00'i . 

Lolo (3,000) - 

2. 0 
3.0 

±1.2 

±1.3 

1 ±.15 

±.15 

5K 

81 

05 

Bitterroot: 

4,000 - 

2.9 

±1.1 

1 

' ±.22 

5,000 - - 

2.5 

±1.2 

1 ±.13 

85 

35 

7,200 - - 

2.3 

±1.1 

±.19 

East of Continental Divide: 

Helena (4,.500) - 

2.0 

±1.2 

' ±. 13 

87 

CiiMter - _ 

1.4 

±1.1 

±. 13 

70 

Harney (5,000) - 

2.0 

±.7 

±.0S 

78 

Roosevelt (H,000) 

1.5 

i ±1.3 

±.24 

I 27 

San Isabel (S,0{K) i 

1.7 

1 ±1.2 

±.21 

30 

South plateau: 

Coconino (7,1001 . _ . _ . 

l.S 

1 

' ±1.2 

±. 15 

03 

Santa Fc (S.OOO) 

1.2 

±1.0 

±. 02 

10 

Central plateau: Ashley (7,500) 

1.2 

±.9 

±.0l 

43 


1 See footnote 1, table 9. 

Table 11. — Av€7'age height and diam.eter of dominants among progeny trees after 20 
years’ growth on plots ^ 


Region, locality, and alt i- 
tndc (feet) of seed origin 

Height 

Diam- 

eter 

Basis, 

trees 

Region, locality, and alti- 
tude (feet) of seed origin 

Height 

Diam- 

eter 

1 

' Basis, 
trees 

North Pacific: Siskiyou 

Feet 

Inches 

Number 

East of Continental Di- 




(2,000) 

17.3 

4.5 

7 

vide: 

Feet 

Inches 

Number 

North plateau: 




Helena (4,500) 

10.0 

3.1 

28 

Boise (5,500) 

17.2 

4.2 

13 

Custer (3,200) 

13.0 

2.4 

9 

Payette (5,000) 

13. S 

3.1 

11 

Harney (5,000) 

! 13.8 

2.9 

23 

Whitman (5,000) 

15.0 

3.8 

0 

RooseNTlt (8,000 

1 12.3 

2.8 

0 

■CTmatnia (3,500) 

15.3 

3. 1 

11 

San Isabel (8,000) . .. 

13. 2 

3.1 

7 

Colville (2,700) 

17.4 

4.2 

20 

South plateau: 




Kanikau (2,600) 

10.5 1 

3.9 

20 

Coconino (7,100) 

12.8 

3,2 

13 

Lolo (3,000) ! 

21.3 

4.0 

24 

Santa Fe (8,000) 

9.7 

2. 2 

0 

Bitterroot: 




Ontral plateau: Ashb'y 




4,000. 

18.3 

t.O 

23 

(7,.5(M)) 

10. 9 

i) t-j 

8 

5,000 

17.3 

;i.7 






7,2(HI 

17.2 

3.9 

lo 






^ Sec footnote 1, table 0. 


Table 12. — Regional averages of height and diameter of progeny trees after 20 years’ 

growth on plots ^ 


Region or locality 
of seed origin 

Aver- 

age 

height^ 

Range 
of plot 
heights 

Aver- 
age 
diam- 
eter 2 

Basis, 

plots 

Region or locality 
of seed origin 

Aver- 

age 

height^ 

Range 
of plot 
heights 

Aver- 
age 
diam- 
eter “ 

Basis, 

plots 

North Pacific 

North plateau.—. „ 
Helena 

Feet 

11.9 

12.5 

12.8 

Feet 

9. i-U. 7 

Inches 

2,8 

2.4 

2,0 

1 

Number 

1 

10 

1 

East of Continental i 

Divide 

South plateau 

Central plateau 

Feet 

10.0 

8.6 

7.2 

Feet 

S. 6-11. 1 
7. 5-9.0 

Inches 

1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

Num- 

ber 

4 

2 

1 


* See footnote 1, table 9. 

2 Regional values shown are wdglitod averages of Jocalit 3 * average.s. 


In table 12 a comparison is made among the regions as to average 
heights and diameters of progeny. Statistical analysis by the 
method of variance shows no significant differences in average height 
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PLATE 5 



342,215-313,683 


Stand views of progeny plots in 1935: *4, Straight, tall, well-formed stems of 
Lolo progeny; slightly crooked and rapid-tapering stems, open branches, 
and rounded" slow-growing tops of Coconino progeny. 


Evidences of Racial Influence in 25-Year Test of Pine 


Plate 6 



General view of Bitterrc»ot />,000 plot in 1932, showing tree form and pointed crowns typical of nortli 

plateau progenies. 


Dec. 15, 1939 Eiidences of Racial Influence in Bo-year Test of Pine 875 


hctweeu North Pacific progeny (1 plot), north plateau progenies 
(10 plots), and Helena progeny (1 plot). On the other hand, tiu^ 
difference in average height between progenies derived from localities 
east of the Continental Divide (4 plots) and north plateau progenies 
is statistically significant, and so are the differences between south 
aiid nortli plateau progenies and central and north plateau progenies, 
liius it is shown that the pmgenies derived from the south and central 
plateaus and the region east of the Continental Divide are truly of 
slow growth in northern Idaho. 

RELATION OF HEIGHT TO DIAMETER 

Another growth characteristic of interest to the forester is the 
height-diameter relation, which reflects capacity to make volume 
and quality growth. In the absence of data for the determination 
of form factors, height as related to diameter at breast height was taken 
from the curve made for each plot. The data are presented in figure 4. 



Great differences in form are evident. For example, average height 
of trees 5 inches in diameter is 22.7 feet on the Lolo plot but only 16.8 
feet on the Santa Fe plot. The range of differences was divided into 
three equal parts representing the three taper classes slender, stocky, 
and intermediate, of which slender is the most desirable and stocky 
the least desirable. Progenies in the slender class are the Lolo, Helena, 
Custer, and Bitterroot; those in the stocky class are the Santa Fe, 
Ashley, Coconino, Koosevelt, San Isabel, Wliitman, and Siskiyou. 
Plate 5 presents examples of progenies having (A) well-formed stems 
and (B) poorly formed stems. Plate 6 shows the general fom and 
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pointed crowns of a typical north plateau progeny. (Compare \vith 
pis. 4; C, and o, B, illustrating the characteristic roimded crowms of 
typical south plateau progenies.) Attention is again called to the 
wide spacing of the surviving trees of the Siskiyou and Santa Fe prog- 
enies; it is not Imowm what differences their stem forms would show 
if they had developed in closed stands. 

It is believed that the data for ages 22 to 25 years represent the 
height-diameter ratios of most of the trees from youth to maturity. 
Because of comparatively early falling off of height growth in the Cus- 
ter and Haniey parent localities, however, it is reasonable to assume 
that tlie stem form of the two progenies wdll deteriorate later in life. 
On the other hand, the lATiitman and Siskiyou progenies may be ex- 
pected to continue height growth longer and improve in stem form, 
like the trees in their parent localities. 

RELATIVE HEIGHT GROWTH BY YEARS 

In studying introduced species and races, foresters both in Europe 
and in the United States have been inclined to judge the relative 
growth possibilities of different progenies from their behavior during 



1 UClD S UMATILLA 9 SSKiVOU 

2 BiTTEPPOOT 4,000 6 K ANJ< 5U iO COCONINO 

3BiTTEPf?OOTSOOO 7 PAVETTE llBOiSE 

4 COLVILLE 8 BITTERROOT ^200 >2 WHITMAN 



1 HELENA 4 COCONINO 7 SANTA FE 

2 HARNEY 5 SAN ISABEL 6 ASHLEY 

3 CUSTER 6 ROOSEVELT 


Figcre 5.- — Helative height growth, by year, of i)rogonies derived (-1) from North 
Pacific and north plateau sources, and Coconino; and (B) from soutli and central 
plateau and east of Continental Divide. Sources are indicated by number. 


the first few years. This has not always been justified by the char- 
acter of grow’th made in later years. Some introduced races that have- 
made strikingly rapid height grow^th in the first few years have later 
fallen behind local races. The height measurements taken annuallj 
from 1912 to 1919 and those taken in 1927 and 1935 have made it 
possible to plot curves that show effectively the trends of early height 
growth in this experiment. 

The height curves of the north plateau and North Pacific progenies 
and the Coconino progeny, given in figure 5, A, show that the Coco- 
nino progeny grew faster than any^ of the others during the finst 10 
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years. Gradually, however, its growth rate has become less rapid, 
and local races have been overtaking it. The Lolo progeny, which in 
1935 was growing more rapidly than any other, passed it at 10 years, 
the Bitterroot 4,0^00 at 11 years, the Umatilla at 14 years, and most of 
the others by 18 years. 

Figure 5, J5, shows that the Coconmo progeny was foremost in 
height growth among the progenies derived from the central and south 
plateaus and from east of the Continental Divide, until the Helena, 
Harney, and Custer progenies overtook it between 11 and 15 years. 
The Roosevelt, San Isabel, and Umatilla progenies also excelled in 
height growth at the start but were soon overtaken by local progenies. 

This comparison is evidence that initial growth rate of introduced 
races should not be accepted as presaging the later development of the 
trees. The trends shown here may, indeed, be taken as a warning not 
to apply too far into the future the present conclusions from results at 
22 to 26 years of age. 

GROWTH OF PROGENIES COMPARED WITH GROWTH IN PARENT LOCALITIES 

If an experiment such as that described here shows, for example, 
that a given introduced race is much slower in growth than a local race, 
and therefore unsuitable for planting as a timber crop, this indication 
ordinarily meets the needs of the practicing forester. The findings 
are much more valuable, however, if the^^ indicate further whether 
the growth rate of the introduced race is hereditary or is due to a 
difference in environment. As one of the purposes of this experiment 
is to deteimine what characteristics are heritable, an effort has been 
made to ascertain the growth rates of ponderosa pine in the parent 
localities. 

Suitable growth data have been made available for the general 
localities of seed origin through a recent interregional yield study of 
even-aged ponderosa pine stands in the northern part of the range of 
the species, from the Black Hills to California. The data used in 
this yield study included average heights of dominant and codominant 
trees by decades for each of 13 site classes. From these data and from 
measurements yielding average site indices made in the general 
localities of seed origin, it was possible to plot the curves for this 
portion of the range shown in figure 6, A. As the basic data were 
intended solely for use in constructing yield tables, they were deficient 
in measurements of stands less than 25 years old. Therefore the lower 
portions of the curves had to be constructed by extension, and the 
heights indicated are close approximations only. ^ These curves are 
sufficiently accurate, however, to serve in comparing rates of growth 
in the different localities. The curve shown in figure 6, A, for Arizona 
and New Mexico (south plateau) was plotted from growth measure- 
ments made by H. M. Curran, in his report already cited. Data on 
rates of growth are not available for the specific localities of seed origin 
in Utah, Colorado, or W' estern Oregon. 

To construct figure 6, B, average heights of dominant and co- 
dominant progeny trees at 20 years were plotted and a straight line 
was drawn from each plotted height to the origin point. 

7 This study was supervised by "W. H. Meyer, then of the Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, and the site-index data here used w’ere supplied by him. The contribution to this study from the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Region consisted of data on 101 yield plots in northern Idaho, 99 in western 
Montana, and 35 in eastern Montana. 
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In studying figure 6 it will be seen that the curves representing the 
western Montana, northern Idaho, and southern Idaho stocks occupy 
the upper part of the growth range both of native trees and of progeny 
trees, and that the curves for eastern Montana, Black Hills, and south 
plateau stocks occupy the lower part of each range. The curve for 
the Arizona and New Mexico trees is lower than all the others in ^1, 
and conspicuously so in B. 


60 



10 20 3 0 40 

YEARS 

I WESTERN MONTANA 


2 NORTHERN IDAHO 

3 SOUTHERN IDAHO 

4 EASTERN OREGON 

Figube 6. — Average heights of dominant j 
the parent localities and (S) of some of 
indicated by number. 



5 10 15 20 

YEARS 


5 EASTERN WASHINGTON 

6 EASTERN MONTANA 

7 BLACK HILLS 

8 ARIZONA - NEW MEXICO 

md codominant trees (^1) of some of 
the progeny plots. Seed sources are 


It appears that progenies from localities of more severe climate 
than northern Idaho have inherited the slow growth rates typical of 
such localities. This agrees with findings of numei'ous European 
investigations (o, 6, 8, 12, 18^ 85), As shown by the present study, 
the inheritance is strongly maintained through more than 20 years of 
the first generation. More extended experiments in Europe described 
by Dangler (9) and^ Mtoch (21) in^cate that inherited growth 
characteristics are maintained also in trees of the second generation of 
introduced races. 

In the single case (Siskiyou) of a progeny originating in a climate 
considerably milder than that of the experimental site in northern 
Idaho, the rapid growth rate of trees in the region of origin was not 
exhibited by the progeny. The site indices for the northern Sierra 
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territory, embracing the Siskiyou and Shasta seed-source localities 
(not included in fig. 6), are much higher than those for any other 
part of the range of ponderosa pine included in this study. The 
Siskiyou progeny trees surviving the severe winter freeze in 1924 
that killed all the Shasta progeny have grown fast, but not so fast as 
trees in the parent locahty. THs indicates the inhibiting influence 
of climatic conditions more severe than those of the parent habitat. 
Biisgen and Munch (^), Dengler {9), and others have pointed out 
similar results of introducing races from a mild climate to a cold one. 
There is here, of course, no indication that progeny of the sameSisIdyou 
parent trees would fail to inherit rapid growth rate if planted in locali- 
ties of mild cHmate. Rate of growth is a quantitative characteristic 
that is modified by environment as well as by inheritance. 

PHENOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Among the factors that have an important bearing on the adapta- 
bility of progeny to a given chmate, in addition to needle structure, 
are the parent trees’ characteristics as to time of beginning and 
ending seasonal growth. In this connection Biisgen and Mtinch if) 
state: 

Races of trees from rei^ions with a short growing season and bad forest growth, 
when transplanted to mild situations, retain the short duration of their vegetation, 
fail to utilize the longer growing season, and so remain behind the indigenous 
local races. In general they come into leaf earlier, it is true, because less heat 
suffices for their vegetation, but they cease their growth early in the summer. 
When the transfer is in the opposite direction the trees seek to retain their in- 
herited long vegetative period, grow on into the autumn and perish with frost. 

That vigor of growth and susceptibility to disease as well as to frost 
are in large measure determined by inherited phenological habits has 
been shown by many investigators (o, S, 9, 12 y 18 ^ 19 y 20 y 34)^ 

Phenological observations have not been made on the progeny 
plots, but have been conducted for 8 years on native conifers near 
the experimental site. They sho’w that the date when the buds on 
indigenous ponderosa ;pine begin to burst ranges from April 12 to 
May 25, averaging April 29. In the Coconino parent locality, Pear- 
son (25) observed during a period of 3 years that buds of ponderosa 
pine begin to burst from May 15 to Ivlay 25. Thus the growing 
season of the Coconino locality begins about 3 weeks later than that 
of the Kaniksu locahty. The fact that the Coconino progeny has a 
short period of vegetative activity^ presumably has been one cause 
of the comparatively small growth it has attained at 20 years (fig. 5, 
S). On the other hand presumably the long period of growth activity 
characteristic of trees in the North Pacific region, transmitted to the 
Sisldyou progeny, has been one of the causes of the frost, damage 
suffered by the latter in northern Idaho. 

GEOGRAPHIC RACES INDICATED 

The data on fohage and growTh characteristics obtained in this 
study, together with information on climate in different parts of the 
range of ponderosa pine, clearly point to the existence of several 
forms or races. The grouping of localities of seed origin by similar 
foliage characteristics and the discussion in that connection have 
already indicated general racial trends. It remains to present 
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evidence contributed by ^ an ^ examination of climate and growth 
characteristics. Fine distinctions are not attempted.^ It is i^alized 
that in addition to the characteristics studied, racial distinctions 
depend also upon differences in cones, ^ bark, ^ and wood, disease 
resistance, and other factors not dealt with in this study. The data 
most indicative of racial differences are shovui in tables S and 12. 
In this connection, attention is directed also to figures 1 and 2 and to 
tables 1 and 2. 

NORTH PACIFIC REGION 

Trees of the North Pacific region differ from those of the remainder 
of the ponderosa pine range chiefly in that they are adapted to a 
mild, equable climate and are poorly equipped to withstand low 
temperatures. Their leaf structure is distinct from that of the trees 
of any other region studied, since very few of the hypoderm cells 
have thick walls. In tliis region extremely low temperatures are 
unknown, and the frostless season is longer and total precipitation 
much greater than in any of the other pondepsa pine regions studied. 
The fact that all the progeny trees derived from one of the two seed- 
source localities in this region and most of those from the other died 
as a I'esult of the precipitous drop in temperature on December 15, 
1924, from 45° F. to — 12° F. in 20 hours, may be traced to the absence 
of protective hypodermal thickening. Both^ rainfall and precipi- 
tation effectiveness are high in the North Pacific region, and growth 
is consequently better there than in any of the other regions. The 
evidence seems to indicate that the ponderosa pine of the North 
Pacific region is a race by itself. 

NORTH PLATEAU REGION 

The foliage of the north plateau trees resembles that of the North 
Pacific trees in length, slenderness, and flexibility of needles and in 
occurrence of three-needle fascicles, but it has a distinct moderate 
hypodermal tMckening, wliich presumably has a part in enabling the 
trees to resist severe low" temperatures better than those of the North 
Pacific region. The progenies derived from this region suffered little 
loss from the freeze of December 15, 1924. Growing-season precipita- 
tion and temperature are favorable and grow"th in the parent localities 
is better than in any of the other regions studied except the North 
Pacific. The growth of many of the progenies greatly excelled that 
of progenies from other regions. On the basis of structural adaptation 
to low temperatures, the north plateau trees constitute a race distinct 
from the North Pacific trees. 

REGION EAST OF CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 

As already brought out, the external foliage characteristics of 
progeny and native trees of the region east of the Continental Divide 
differ conspicuously from all others in this experiment except those 
of the Asmey locality in Utah. The outstanding characteristics of 
the foliage of ponderosa pine in this region are the prevailing occurrence 

we bome by the progeny trees only singly and sporadically. Counts in 1936 showed 
that 11 percent of the Helena trees bore 84 cones; t i)ercent of the Roosevelt trees, 24 cones; 3 percent of the 
Uimtilla tre^, 9 cones; 2 percent of the Payette, 15 cones; 2 percent of the Kaniksu, 12 cones; and 2 percent 
of the liolo, 3 cones. 
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of two-needle fascicles^ the shortness, thickness, and stiffness of the 
needles and their compact arrangement on the branches, and the 
large number of rows of cells and heavy thickening of the cell walls 
in the hypoderm. Rate of growth is mostly slow. The progenies 
derived from this region have displayed a high degree of hardiness {H), 
Altogether these distinctive characteristics make this a strongly 
demarcated race. 

SOUTH PIATEAU REGION 

In moderate length and slenderness of needles and in percentage 
of tliree-needle fascicles, the trees of the south plateau show relation- 
ship to those of the north plateau and North Pacific regions. The 
southern form., however, is distinctly different in its conspicuously 
heavy thickening of hypoderm cells, shghtly stiff rather than fiexible 
needles, and much slower rate of growth. The south plateau trees 
differ also from the trees typical of the region east of the Continental 
Divide, although internal leaf structm'e is the same in both forms. 
Existence of a distinct south plateau race is strongly evident. 

CENTRAL PLATEAU REGION 

The Ashley locality of seed origin, lying well within the central 
plateau region, has a lower annual precipitation than any of the other 
localities of the study, a pronounced deficiency of spring precipitation, 
and a generally low availability of moisture" throughout the growing 
season. Its annual and summer averages of temperature are among 
the lowest. Thus precipitation and temperature together form a 
climate very rigorous for tree growth. This is reflected^ in the fact 
that the grow^th of the Ashley progeny, both in height and in diameter, 
was less than the average for any regional group of progenies. The 
needles are short, thick, and stiff and compactly arranged on the 
branches, as in the region east of the Continental Divide. Number 
of rows of hypoderm cells and thickness of the cell w^aUs are the 
greatest found in this study. Foliage occurs mostly in fascicles of 
three, but many trees contain up to 40 percent of two-needle fascicles. 

Thus the trees of this locality have a strong relationship to the trees 
east of the Continental Divide and have relatively little in common 
wdth those of the south plateau. In view of this, the Ashley trees 
are regarded as of the same race as those east of the Divide. 

As indicated by Korstian (16) and by Baker and Korstian (S), the 
Ashley form of tree is found over much of Utah, Nevada, and the 
remaining territory included in the central plateau. 

HELENA LOCALITY 

In the Helena locality, 15 to 20 miles east of the Continental 
Divide, the foliage is strongly three-needed, with needles of medium 
length and moderate hypoderm thickening, thus resembling that of 
the north plateau more closely than that of localities farther east. 
The height growth of the Helena progeny, moreover, is as great as 
the average for north plateau trees and" outstandingly better than 
that of other progenies derived from east of the Divide. Altogether, 
the evidence indicates so close a relationship that the Helena trees 
may be regarded as belonging to the north plateau race. 
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Brietiy, the races tentatively indicated in this study and their im- 
portant earmarks are the following: 

1. Noiih Pacific race . — Typically three-needled, needles long, very 
little thickening of hypodenn, rapid growth, relatively low frost 
resistance. 

2. North plateau race . — Typically three-needled, needles long, dis- 
tinct moderate thickening of hypoderm, good growth, good frost 
resistance. 

3. South plateau race . — Typically three-needled, needles medium 
to long, very thick hypoderm structure, growth slow, good frost 
resistance. 

4. Race found east of Continental Divide and on the central plateau . — 
Typically two-needled, needles short, very thick hypoderm structure, 
growth slow, highly frost-resistant. 

Study of foliage from trees at Qumcy, Calif., in the South Pacific 
region (no progeny available) shows fascicles very typically contain- 
ing three needles. Needles are long and contain moderately thickened 
hypoderm. The data reveal a very close relationship to the North 
Pacific and north plateau trees, but are not adequate for ascertaining 
racial distinctions. 

SUITABILITY OF RACES FOR PLANTING IN NORTHERN IDAHO 

Decision as to the desirability of a tree race for introduction in a 
new locality involves consideration of both its adaptability to the 
local climate and its suitability for timber production. No matter 
how hardy and disease-resistant a I’ace may be in the new locality, 
it will be useless for timber-crop production if it grows too slowly 
and develops a poor, stunted form. 

Adaptability to climate imfortunately can be judged only by actual 
performance; and it has been learned by experience elsewhere that 
such performance, to be clearly indicative, must extend over at least 
one-third of the ti'ee’s life to maturity. The history of introduced 
races is replete with instances of break-downs of stands 25 to 40 years 
after planting. In the classic example described by Wibeck {34), 
many thousand acres of Scotch^ pine plantations in Sweden, derived 
from unsuitable seed sources, died out or developed poor form after 
having thrived well for 25 or more years. Similar happenings else- 
where in Europe have been reported by nmnerous writers (3, 7, 9, 
11, IS). In South Africa, where the maritime pme {Pinus pinaster) 
of the Mediterranean countries proved to be an excellent species for 
introduction, Duff {10) shows that more than 285,000 pounds of mari- 
time pine seed were imported between 1898 and 1914 with little or no 
regard for seed origin. Although many of the plantations have tlirived 
and developed into stands of excellent growth rate and form, others, 
established with seed from unsuitable sources, at 40 years of age are 
of slow^ growth and stunted form or badly infected with disease. In 
the United States, although forest planting on an extensive scale is 
not so old, some plantations of introduced species that had an auspi- 
cious beginning have already broken down. These iaclude several 
Scotch pine plantations in Pennsylvania ® that made exceedingly rapid, 
straight, and vigorous growth and gave high promise of being hardy 
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mid adaptable imtil tliey were 20 to 25 years old, but then began to 
disintegrate badty tlnough inability to withstand adverse conditions 
as to wind, snow, insects, and disease. 

Thus it would be premature to make a statement on the ultimate 
adaptability to northern Idaho and adjacent territory of the progenies 
introduced in tliis experiment. Certain present indications of relative 
adaptability may be pom ted out, however, vith the waniing that some 
future combination of climatic conditions may upset them. 

The chief factors in climatic adaptability and suitability for timber 
growing are frost hardiness, disease resistance, rate of growth, and 
form. So far the progenies at the northern Idaho experimental site 
have not been seriously infected with disease and have developed only 
slight defects in stem form. They have, however, shown marked . 
differences in growth rate and in relative resistance to untimel}" 
freezing temperatures. 

It is well to keep in mind in this connection that individual parent 
trees may vary considerably in their ability to produce good or poor 
progeny in these respects. Although such differences between 
individual parents may account for some of the variation among trees 
of a given progeny plot in this experiment, it is believed that the plot 
averages are fakly safe to use in comparing the relative growth capac- 
ity and climatic adaptability of progenies derived from different 
localities. 

The Siskiyou and Shasta stocks, which make rapid growth but are 
poorly equipped to resist frost, should not be considered for use in 
northern Idaho; and on the basis of extremely slow growth the x4.shley, 
Koosevelt, San Isabel, Santa Fe, and Coconino stocks, with progeny 
heights averaging only 7.2 to 9.0 feet at 20 years, should also be 
excluded, despite the great hardiness of most of them. All the prog- 
enies other than those derived from the North Pacific region have 
withstood the severe freezes in northern Idaho during the period cov- 
ered by this experiment, apparently because of their marked protective 
thickening of the hypoderm.^” 

According to the evidence obtained in tliis study, a progeii}^ derived 
from a cold climate and grown in a milder climate exliibits slow growth 
and immunity to frost; a prosreny derived from a mild climate and 
grown, in a colder climate has low frost resistance and fails to exhibit 
the parental characteristic of rapid growth . Progenies introduced into 
the North Pacific region from any other part of the range of ponderosa 
pine would thus be expected to grow more slowly than native trees; and 
in the central and south plateaus and east of the Continental Divide, 
progenies introduced from the Pacific coast and the north plateau 
probably would suffer heavy losses by freezmg and would grow more 
slowly than trees in their parent localities. 

Such evidence as is available from similar experiments seems to 
confirm tliis reasoning. Near Carson, Wash., in the North Pacific 
region, in a 14-year-old experiment with ponderosa pine progeny, 
offspring derived from the Bitterroot National Forest, Mont., grew 
very well but less rapidly than the local races, while progenies of 
Arizona, New Alexico, and Black Hills origin made the least height 
growth, as in the northern Idaho experiment. Near Manitou, Colo., in 

1“ Evidence of the effect of inherited liypodernial protection, in additiini to that afforded by the freeze of 
December 1924, is the fact that trees in Sa venae Nursery, in western Montana, grown from Ouster seed, sur- 
vived an October 1936 freeze with almost, no sign of damage, w'hereas local stocks suffered some damage, 

11 Data supplied by the Pacific Northwest Forest and Kange Experiment Station, 
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a 15-year-old experiment with ponderosa pine progenies/^ the trees of 
local Roosevelt and San Isabel origin were hardiest and tallest, while 
those grown from seed derived from the Bitterroot (Mont.) and 
Tnsayan (Ariz.) National Forests were shortest and most subject to 
losses. Only 5 and 12 percent, respectively, of the latter survived, and 
their height was only one-third that of the local progenies. Pearson 
{25) reported that first-year seedlings of ponderosa pine grown in a 
nursery near Flagstaff, Aiiz., froni seed collected on the Sierra National 
Forest, Calif., were completely killed by a November freeze, whereas 
those grown from seed collected in Aiizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and the Black Hills were not injured. In an unpublished report he 
stated that ponderosa pine progenies grown near Flagstaff from seed 
collected in various localities in the northern part of the range of the 
species all died within 5 or 6 years. 

Elimination of the Ashley, Roosevelt, San Isabel, Santa Fe, Coco- 
nino, Siskiyou, and Shasta progenies as unsuitable for introduction 
in northern Idaho leaves 13 progenies, showing excellent to fair 
growth and having hardiness also in their favor, that must be given 
consideration as to suitability^ from a timber-growing standpoint. 
Ten of these are from localities in the north^ plateau region and three 
from localities east of the Continental Divide. Those making rapid 
height grow^th are, in order, the Lolo, Bitterroot 4,000, Bitterroot 
5,000, Helena, Kaniksu, Colville, Umatilla, and Bitterroot 7,200. 
The Lolo and Bitterroot 4,000 progenies have a distinct lead over all 
others in height. The differences among the heights attained by the 
six other leading progenies are probably not significant, and for the 
present purpose all six may be regarded as equal in growth capacity. 
The slower growing of the north plateau progenies thus far are the 
Payette, Boise, and Whitman. 

The Custer and Harney offspring are comparable in rate of growth 
with the slower growing of the north plateau progenies. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, in the native localities of these t\yo progenies 
the height growth of ponderosa pine falls off earlier than in the north 
plateau region; it is reasonably safe to assume, therefore, that in 
northern Idaho these progenies will fall far short of the ultimate height 
growth of trees of local origin. A strong point in their favor is high 
resistance to sudden drops in temperature below the freezing point 
{H). It is doubtful, however, whether this advantage can, even in 
the long run, compensate the faster growth of such local progenies as 
the Lolo, Bitterroot, Colville, and Kaniksu. 

The Helena progeny shows not only a high degree of frost resistance 
but also a good rate of growth, comparable to those of the Kaniksu 
and Colville progenies. ^ This indicates the Helena locality as a safe 
source of seed for planting in northern Idaho when local cone crops 
are inadequate. 

Why the introduced Lolo and Bitterroot 4,000 progenies so defi- 
nitely surpass the local Kaniksu stock in both growth and hardiness 
is difficult to explain on the basis of the data now available. Rain- 
fall and temperature records and sod-moisture tests shed but little 
light on the subject; and as has already been indicated, leaf structure 
is about the same for all three of these progenies. Perhaps the better 
part of wisdom would be to keep in mind the example of the rise and 
fall in height supremacy of the Coconino progeny, shown in figure 5, 

IS Batarsupplied by the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station. 
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and not attempt finely drawn explanations of the relative order of 
these north plateau progenies, on the basis of climatic or any other 
records. 

It would appear that the most suitable general territory in which 
to collect seed for planting in northein Idaho (and western Montana) 
extends roughly from the Colville locality, in Washington, to a little 
beyond the Continental Divide, and from the latitude of the Salmon 
River approximately to the Canadian boundary. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Trees grown from seed of ponderosa pine collected in 20 localities 
in the^ 'western United States, widely separated geographically or in 
elevation, were planted on the Kaniksu National Forest , in northein 
Idaho, in the years 1911-17, Location and climate of the seed sources 
'were known, but no data were recorded as to their soils or the indi- 
vidual characters of parent trees. Measurements of progeny trees -^vere 
made in each of the j^ears 1912-19, in 1927, and in 1935. lAt the time 
of the 1935 measurement the trees were 22 to 26 years old from seed. 

A study of external and internal foliage characteristics of the prog- 
enies was made as a part of the 1935 examination of the plots. Dif- 
ferences in respect to number of needles to the fascicle, length of 
needles, general appearance of foliage, and tliickening of hypoderm 
were found among progeny groups derived from five different regions 
wdthin the range of ponderosa pine in the United States, which 'were 
delimited on the basis of precipitation type. These regions w’ere 
designated North Pacific, north plateau, centml plateau, south pla- 
teau, and east of the Continental Divide; the sixth region, the South 
Pacific, was not represented by any of the seed used. 

Differences among the progenies in number of needles to the 
fascicle, length of needles, general appearance of foliage, and rate of 
growth corresponded to differences among the trees of the parent 
localities. The conclusion is drawn that these characteristics are 
strongly heritable in ponderosa pine and will appear in the offspring 
in any new environment where the trees will grow, at least for more 
than 20 years of the first generation. 

Pronounced differences were exhibited by the different progenies 
in height and diameter growth. The slowesl-growing progenies made 
only half as much growth as the fastest-grow'ing. The best growth 
in height and diameter was made by trees derived from localities in 
the north plateau region resembling the locality of the planting site 
in climate. The poorest growth was made by trees derived from 
localities in Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico that have 
more severe climates. Hereditary grow’th tendencies were less 
marked in the one progeny derived from a region having a climate 
considerably milder than that of the experimental area. 

Characteristics as to persistence of needles were found not to be 
hereditary. 

A study conducted cooperatively with the University of Montana 
revealed strong evidence that characteristics of internal structure of 
needles were inherited. 

The present findings, revealing the existence of racial strains in 
ponderosa pme varying in rate of growth and hardiness, indicate 
that a tree^s gro'wth rate and hardiness should be investigated criti- 
cally and the climatic characteristics of the locality in which it is 
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growing compared with, those of the proposed planting site before 
the seed is used for reforestation.^ They indicate tentatively that the 
most suitable general territory in w^hich to collect ponderosa pine 
seed for planting in northern Idaho is that extending from the Col- 
ville locality, in Washington, eastward a little beyond the Conti- 
nental Divide and from the Salmon River to the Canadian boundary. 
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THE ROLE OF INSECTS IN THE DISSEMINATION OP 
POTATO BLACKLEG AND SEED-PIECE DECAY ^ 


By Reiner Bonde 

Associate plant pathologist, Maine Agricultural Experiment Station^ 
INTRODUCTION 

The important role of insects as vectors of plant diseases is one of 
the most striking developments in the field of phytopathology. This 
paper reports a study of the part taken by certain insects in the dis- 
semination of blackleg {Bacillus phytophthorus Appel) and seed-piece 
decay in the potato {Solanum tuberosum L.), also some of the factors 
that influence the attack by insects and the consequent development 
of these diseases. 

According^ to Leach {12, p. 150),^ “von Hegyi [in 1910], working in 
Polish Galicia and Prussian Silesia, found such a close correlation be- 
tween blackleg and wire w^orm attack that he held biting insects to 
be a necessary factor for entry of the parasite.” Jennison (7), wflo 
studied the problem in the United States, foimd the larvae of insects 
in and on the affected tissues but stated that there w’^as no positive 
evidence that they were active agents in the dispersal of the disease. 

Leach {11, 12) show^ed that the seed-com maggot {Hyle?nyia cili- 
crura Rond.) has an active part in the spread and development of 
potato blackleg. Bonde {!) by means of controlled laboratory ex- 
periments confirmed Leach's conclusion. In later W'Ork Bonde, and 
also Reid et al. {17), show^ed that the penetration of the seed-corn 
maggot into potato seed pieces is often dependent on small, primary, 
bacterial lesions formed in the cut surfaces. Bonde {2) reported that 
the closely related seed-potato maggot, H. {Phorbia) trichodactyla 
Rond., may also transmit the disease. 

Leach (IS) found that two insects {Scaptomyza graminum and 
Elachiptera costata) are common agents of inoculation of celery heart 
rot. This disease is caused by Erwinia carotovora (Jones) S. A, B., 
the cause of blackleg and seed-piece decay in the potato. Johnson 
{9) and Bonde (S) demonstrated that the cabbage maggot {Hylemyia 
brassicae Bouche) may transmit a similar soft rot to members of the 
Cruciferae. The fact that several insects had been reported as being 
vectors of the soft-rot organisms led to further studies of the relation 
of insects to potato seed-piece decay and blackleg. 

STUDIES WITH THE ANTHOMYIIDS 

According to Leach {12) a symbiotic relationship exists between the 
pathogenic organism of blackleg and the seed-corn maggot, one of 
the anthomyiids. The eggs while being deposited in the soil may be- 
come contaminated by pathogenic bacteria, and the young maggots 

1 Received for publication May 8, 1939; part of a dissertation submitted to the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

2 The writer is indebted to Drs. J. G. Leach and E. C. Stakman for their advice and criticism during the 
progress of this work, and to Dr. Donald Folsom for suggestions pertaining to the preparation of the manu* 
script 

3 It^ic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 916. 
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may introduce this inoculum into the planted potato seed pieces. 
These pathogens and other microorganisms are present in the internal 
portion of the pupal and larval stages as well as on the surface of the 
eggs {15, 16). 

HABITS AND LIFE HISTORY OF THE SEED-CORN MAGGOT (HYLEMYIA CILICRURA 

ROND.) 

The seed-corn maggot is widely distributed in both Europe and the 
United States {5, pq). 9/^9-976). The literature on the economic 
losses caused by this insect is extensive. It shows that probably the 
larvae of this insect will attack practically any of the succulent and 
tender vegetable crop plants as well as grain, grasses, and weeds, pro- 
vided conditions are favorable. 

The life cycle of the seed-corn maggot under Maine conditions is 
not entirely known. In northeastern Maine the adults generally be- 
come prevalent in the spring at potato-planting time, especially after 
a few warm days. In 1932 flies from the overwintering puparia were 
emerging from the soil in gi'eat numbers on May 17, 18, and 19, fol- 
lowing several days of warm weather. These flies, which are most 
abundant from the middle of May until the middle of June, appear to 
be attracted to the moist and freshly turned soil and are especially 
active following a warm rain. They soon commence to deposit eggs 
in the soil. Within a few days the eggs hatch, and the small larvae 
begin to feed on nearby vegetable matter. Under the conditions in 
Aroostook County the larvae are full grown within from 7 to 12 days, 
at which time they leave the vegetable substratum, enter the nearby 
soil, and pupate. On June 16, 1932, maggots that were full grown 
and about to pupate were foxmd in decayed seed i)ieces. The adult 
insects from the overwmtering puparia had practically disappeared 
by June 21,^ and the second brood was emerging. These also disap- 
peared within 1 or 2 weeks. 

The adult as well as the other stages may be noted to some extent 
during the entire summer. However, during July and early August 
the number of adults greatly diminishes; but usually they become 
quite numerous again the latter part of August and in September, 
and laivae have been found in decaying potato tubers affected with 
late blight. Potato tubers affected with late blight rot, followed by 
bacterial organisms, serve as a favorable host for Hylemyia cilicrum 
in late summer in northern Maine. 

Puparia have been seen in the latter part of September and in 
early October. These late puparia apparentljr overwinter in the soil. 
The writer has overwintered puparia in soil in the field and reared 
them to adults the following spring. 

The writer has not been able to demonstrate that the adult flies 
are attracted to decaying potato tubers and foliage. He has exposed 
healthy and decayed seed pieces to fly infestation in the field. Flies, 
although numerous, were not attracted more by the rotted tubers 
than by healthy ones. 

In order to test the preference of the flies toward potato material, 
freshly cut seed pieces and uncut tubers were alternated in the field 
and exposed to flies under natural conditions. Notes were taken of 
the number of flies that visited the 2 lots of seed in lO-minute periods. 
An average of 62 anthomyiids visited the surfaces of the freshly cut 
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seed, and only 10 visited the uncut tubers. The iBies apparently were 
attracted by the moisture and possibly by the odor of the freshly cut 
tubers. The flies are also attracted to fish and cottonseed meal when 
used as bait in insect traps exposed in the field. 

During the egg-laying period the female flies are seen about potato 
seed pieces, clods, stones, or organic debris lying on the plowed fields, 
apparently in search of sheltered nooks or crevices for depositing theii* 
eggs. The female pushes the surface soil away with her hind legs, 
inserts her extensile ovipositor into the moist soil, and deposits the 
small, white, crescent-shaped eggs just beneath the surface sometimes 
on or near the planted potato seed pieces. Figure 1 shows eggs that 



Figure 1. — Eggs of the seed-corn maggot that were deposited in the soil in a 
field. Approximately X15. 


were deposited in the soil in a field. From several to a dozen or more 
may be deposited at a place. 

SEED-POTATO MAGGOT (HYLEMYIA TRICHODACTYLA ROND.) 

Johannsen (<S) foimd the seed-potato maggot (Hylemyia tri^ho- 
dactyia Eond.) infecting a lot of seed potatoes from Aroostook County. 
He states that as this insect has a wide distribution and is fairly com- 
mon, it is not unlikely that it is of economic importance. The writer 
has reared this insect from rotted potato seed pieces obtained from 
the field and has caught the adults by sweeping Avith a net and by 
using baited traps. 

Although the seed-potato maggot possibly has a wide range of 
hosts, the writer has obtained it only from decaying potato material 
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and has caught it only in potato fields. The seed-corn maggot, on 
the otW hand, has been secured in Aroostook County not only from 
potatoes, but also from seedlings of com, beans, peas, and cucumbers. 
The data at hand would suggest that Hylemyia trichodactyla has a 
more specific preference for potato tissue than has H. cUierura. 

Examination of the flies caught with an insect net, or with baited 
traps, suggests that the seed-potato maggot is more prevalent in 
Aroostook County than the seed-corn maggot, especially in the 
vicinity of potato fields. Studies also indicate that the fife history of 
these two insects is essentially the same. 

ASSOCIATION OP PATHOGENIC BACTERIA WITH DIFFERENT STAGES OP THE SEED- 

CORN MAGGOT 

Leach (1£) found that pathogenic bacteria could be isolated from 
the different stages in the life cycle of the seed-corn maggot. He 
{16, p. 160-161) also demonstrated that the bacteria “survive in the 
lumen of the midintestine, in the cast-out linings of the fore- and 
hind-intestine, and in the space between the prepupal cuticle and the 
true pupa.” 

Although the writer has made no attempts to determine the exact 
place where the bacteria are harbored within the insect, he has 
made isolations from the different stages, which confirm Leach’s 
results. 

Leach showed that the surface of the egg may become contaminated 
in the process of oviposition. In 1929 the present writer secured only 
1 pathogenic organism from the surface of ^gs in 16 attempts, while 
in 1930 he secured 3 in 10 attempts (table 1). The adults were 
induced to deposit their eggs in pans of sterilized soil in the laboratory, 
and the eggs were removed with a moistened sterile needle to tubes 
of beef broth. The cultures were incubated until bacterial develop- 
ment was apparent and then tested for pathogenicity on potato slices. 

Table 1. — Isolation of pathogenic hacteria from the dif event stages in the life cycle 
of the seed-corn maggot, Presque Isle, Maim * 

Types of decay 


White. 

White, rapid. 
Park. 

White, rapid. 
Do. 

Do. 

Dark. 

Do. 

White, rapid. 
Slow, dark. 
White, rapid. 
None. 

White, rapid. 
Slow, dark. 
Dark, slow. 
None. 

White, rapid. 

^ The different cultures isolated from the respective insects were tested for pathogenecity on potato slices 
in moist chambers. 

* From insects used in laboratory infection studies recorded in table 4. 

* Pupae reared in the laboratory and later overwintered in the soil in the field. 


Lot Stage of in- 


Source of insect 


Total Pathogenic 


1 Pupa Laboratory® 

1 Egg Deposited in sterile soil, . 

2 Adult Captured in field- 

3 Pupa Decayed pea seed 

4 do Laboratory® 

1 Egg Deposited in .sterile soil-. 

2 Adult Captured in field 

3 do do - 

4 Pupa Potato seed pieces 

5 do - Decaying beans 

6 do Laboratory 2-- 

1 do Potato seed pieces 

2 do Beared in laboratory 

Overwintered in field. 

1 Adult Captured in field 

2 Larva Potato seed pieces 

3 Pupa Late blight tuber decay . 


iNumfier NumOer Percent 
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Bonde (^) in previous studies isolated soft rot bacteria from within 
the puparia of the seed-corn maggot. As shown in table 1, pathogenic 
bacteria were secured from the pupal stage in each of the five seasons 
in which the studies were conducted. Puparia containing pathogenic 
bacteria were obtained from the vicinity of potato tubers decayed by 
the late blight fungus and by secondary organisms. 

The insects used in the infection studies (table 4) were secured from 
the field and produced blackleg and bacterial decay under controlled 
laboratory conditions. The pathogenic organisms isolated from these 
puparia were tested further on potato plants and found capable of 
causing blackleg. 

As shown in table 1, the adult Hylemyia cilicrura may harbor 
pathogenic bacterial organisms. Leach concluded that the digestive 
tract of the adult insect contains the soft-rot bacteria and that the 
eggs in the process of oviposition are contaminated. The fact that 
the writer secured the organism from the surface of eggs deposited in 
sterile soil confirms this conclusion. 

The writer has not isolated pathogenic organisms from the larval 
stage of Hylemyia cilicrura. His tests were, however, very limited 
and are not conclusive. 

Isolations were made from the different stages of the seed-corn 
maggot reared in the process of experiments conducted in Charleston, 
S. C., during the potato-planting season of 1930. These isolations 
(table 2) ’were generally in accord with the results secured from the 
Maine studies. 

One pathogenic bacterium isolated from a puparium reared in the 
laboratory is of particular interest. Maggots penetrated potato seed 
pieces planted in sterilized soil and produced an active decay. The 
pathogenic organism associated with this decay was reisolated from 
within a puparium reared from this material. This bacterium w^as 
found to be very actively pathogenic and capable of producing seed- 
piece decay and blackleg in the potato. 


Table 2. — Isolations of pathogenic bacteria from the dijfereni stages in the life cycle 
of the seed-corn maggot, Charleston, S. C., 1930 


stage of insect 

Source 

Pathogenicity of cultures 

Total 

Pathogenic 

Egg 

Deposited in sterile sand 

Number 

17 

Number 

3 

Percent 

17.6 

Adult 

Eeared from laboratory infection experiments 

11 

2 : 

18.1 


[Decaying seed potatoes from freld 

21 

4 i 

19.0 

Pupa 

Decaying spinach (Spinacia oleracia L.) 

11 

0 

0 


Decaying chickweed (Stef (aria medm) 

2 

1 

50.0 


.Reared from laboratory infection studies in sterile sand 

17 

1 

5.8 


The data in tables 1 and 2 have been summarized in table 3. Ap- 
proximately 7 percent of the eggs, 15 percent of the puparia, and 10 
percent of the adults harbored bacteria capable of rotting potatoes. 
The percentage of the insects containing pathogenic bacteria probably 
depends to a large extent on the type of rotting material in which the 
larvae fed. In some types of decay in which the bacteria are mostly 
saproplytic none of the insects may be carriers of pathogenic organ- 
isms. On the other hand, if the larvae have been feeding on material 
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decayotl by the soft-rot bacterisi, a high percc^iitagc of the insects nui}^ 
contain ])athogenic bacteria. 

All of the insects studied yielded, in addition to the pathogenic 
bacteria, an abundance of saprophytic bacteria of several kinds. 
None was free from microorganisms. 


Tabijc B.— Summary of paihogmic organisms isolated from the different stages in the 
life cycle of the seed-corn maggot 


Kjri:... 

Lurva 

Cupa, 

Adult. 


Stago of insect 


Total 
eggs or 
insects 


Eggs or insects 
yielding i^atho- 
genic organisms 


Number 

4‘S 

4 

257 

95 


Numbn 

0 

:is 

0 


Pert'cni 
15. H 
0 

14. S 
0. 5 


BACTERIA AS A FACTOR IN THE NUTRITION OF THE SEED-CORN MAGGOT 

The writer has not made a detailed study of the nutritional retiuire- 
ments of the seed-corn maggot. This problem has, however, a 
direct bearing on the feeding habits of the insect as related to injury 
to potato seed pieces. Leach {12) showed that sterile maggots were 
not able to develop on sterile potato tubers but grew normally when 
bacteria were added. Huff {6), who made a more detailed study of 
the nutritional requirements of the seed-corn maggot, found that the 
larvae would not grow to maturity on sterile beef-extract agar or 
potato plugs. When the agar or the potato plugs were contaminated 
with bacteria the maggots grew normally. He was unable to grow the 
larvae on bacteria-free filtrate from unheated potatoes or on sterile 
potato to wliich had been added a suspension of bacteria killed by heat ; 
on the other hand, the larvae grew normally on potato plugs, beans, 
and peas that had been partly decomposed by bacteria and then 
sterilized by heat. Huff concluded that the bacteria per se are not 
essential for the development and pupation of this insect but that they 
convert plant tissue into available food for the larvae. Huff was able 
to rear the maggots at a normal rate of development on sterile bean 
and pea seedlings. Leach (lo, p. Jfi2) found tiiat larvae would 
develop faster and a liigher percentage would reach maturity if the 
seedlings were contaminated with bacteria. 

The exact role of the bacteria found associated with the feeding 
larvae is not knovui. The witer has attempted to rear sterilized 
larvae on sterile potato-dextrose agar, beef-extract agar, and sterile 
cooked peas, beans, and cabbage. None of the attempts with these 
media were successful. The larvae also failed to develop normally on 
pure cultmes of Erminm carotovora, Phytomonas campestrisy and P. 
lachrymans gi*own on the above-mentioned substrata. The larvae 
grew to some extent on the inoculated media, but in no case was the 
development rapid; and only a few puparia were formed when pure 
cultures of bacteria were employed. 

The addition of a slight amount of unsterilized soil from the field 
greatly hastened the development of the larvae. Wlien unsterilized 
soil was added to the different media in flasks in which the pure bacteria 
were growing, bacterial contamination occurred and thereafter 
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priu'tically 100 pcrcoiit of the eggs and larvae developed to the adult 
stage. The amount of soil added was too small to seem to have any 
direct nutritive value. These results indicate that certain other sod 
organisms found in association with the soft-rot condition are essential 
for the normal growth and development of the seed-corn maggot. 

mOCULATION STUDIES WITH THE SEED-CORN MAGGOT AND SEED-POTATO MAGGOT 

No evidence is available to show' that the flies of the seed-corn 
maggot infect potato seed pieces by direct contact. The flies are often 
seen resting on and about seed pieces that have been left exposed in 
the furrow^ but there is no proof that bacterial rots have resulted from 
such association. Observations both in Aroostook County, Maine, and 
at Charleston, S. C., failed to show that the adult of Hylemyia cilicrura 
Rond, frequents the potato bin. The w'riter has never seen a speci- 
men of the adult in a. potato bin or storage house, although he has 
made a special effort to observe adult flies about storage houses. 
Experiments w^ere made to test the ability of Hylemyia cilcnira and 
Hylemyia irichodactyla to inoculate potato seed pieces by contact 
in the field . 

Studies in Maine 

Adult anthomyiid insects were captured in the field by means of 
w'ire-scrcen traps baited W'ith moistened fish meal (fig. 2).^® The 
insects W'ere then transferred to glass jars containing freslily-cut 
potato seed pieces partly covered with sterilized soil; for most of 
these studies from 5 to 10 adult insects w'ere introduced into each 
jar with the seed piece, except in 1930 when a single fly was used in 
each jar. The seed pieces used in the studies of 1929 and 1930 w'ere 
inoculated with pure cultures of Alternaria solani before being sub- 


Table 4 . — Inoculation of potato seed pieces with adult i?is€cts in the laboratory 



Experiment i 
No. 

1 

1 

Development 

insects 

Total 

Results of inoculation 

Year 

Insect used 

seed 

pieces 

Black- 

lei! 

Decay 

Healthy 


i\ 

JlyUmifia cilicrura 

Larvae numerous . . . 

Xu tuber 

rj 

! 

Xu mbtr\ Number 
4 1 1 

Number 

0 


*> 

__ .,<lo _ 

<lo 

5 

9 

3 

0 


3 

.do 

do 

5 

4 

1 

U 

1927 

( 4-8 

do 

None 

25 

0 

0 

25 

9 

lirosoyhilii sp 

do— - 

5 

0 

0 

5 


U) 

_ . .do 

do— 

i 5 

0 

0 

5 


^Controls 

None - 


10 

0 

0 

10 

1928 

I-IS 

JlyUmyia cilicrura 

None 

90 

0 

0 

90 

(Ml 

do 

Larvae numerous. - . 

55 

22 

52 

11 

1929 2 


do 

None 

125 

0 

0 

12 



Controls 

None.. 


5 

0 

0 

55 


1-5 

Hylemyia cilicrura ^ — 
do - „ 

Larvae present 

25 

10 

0 

15 


(}-in 

None - 

25 

0 

0 

25 

lOUC 2 

11 

Hylemyia irichodac- 

Larvae present 

5 

1 

1 

TO 

12-13— 

tyla 3 

do-.. 

None - 


0 

0 

10 


Controls 

None. 


1 10 

0 

0 

10 










» 5 seed pieces were included in each test. , m- j 

2 Seed pieces were inoculated with cultures of Aliernaria solani and then transferred to the jars of steriuzsa 
soil with the insects. 

« 1 female fly was used for each jar. 

<T'he identification of the insects was kindly verified by Dr. O. A. Johannsen of CorneU University, 
Dr. n. O. Huckett of the Long Island Vegetable Research Farm, Riverhead, N. Y., also rendered aith ^ 

8 The tcehniguo for obtaining flies of the soed-com maggot was adopted from that used by W . J. Rcul. 
^rhe writer is indebted to him for help and courtesies shown in Charleston, S. 0. 
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jected to the attack of the insects. This fungus was used because it 
causes shallow and superficial lesions on potato slices, and because 
such lesions attract the maggots. After shallow lesions had been 
formed by the fungus, the seed pieces were transferred to jars of 
sterilized soil, before the flies -were introduced. The soil w^as kept 




Figure 2. — Cage used for catching the adult of the seed-corn maggot in the 
field: A, Trap unassembled; B, trap assembled. These traps were baited with 
fish meal and set in the fields frequented by the insects. 

moist by artificial watering. The temperature varied in the labora- 
tory from 10° to 18° C. _ The results are summarized in table 4, 

In 1927 daily observations were made for a period of about 8 days 
with no obvious decay being apparent. After approximately 21 
days decay was present in 3 of the 8 jars. The rotted seed pieces, 
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contained numerous maggots of Hylemyia cilicrura wlich were 
actively feeding and burrowing into the potato tissue, and 5 of the 
15 seed pieces disintegrated before plants were developed. The other 



Figure 3. — Plants with the blackleg disease produced by inoculation with the 
seed-corn maggot in jars of sterilized soil: A, Healthy control; B, decayed seed 
piece showing maggots; (7, diseased plants from which the blackleg organism 
was isolated. 



Figure 4. — Bacterial decay induced into healthy seed pieces by the seed-corn 
maggot. The healthy seed pieces were planted in jars of sterilized soil and the 
insects that had been caught in the field introduced. 

10 seed pieces, less severely attacked by the soft-rot organism, pro- 
duced plants with typical blackleg (fig. 3). Figure 4 depicts a bac- 
terial decay induced in healthy seed pieces in a similar experiment, 
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also using tlie seed-corn iiiaggofc. Isolations were made from tliesc 
affected plants, and a white-rot organism capable of producing the 
blackleg disease was obtained. The control seed pieces from the same 
tubers remained sound until discarded late in the season. 

In the tire jars (Nos. 4-S) in which decaj^ failed to develop, the adult 
insects perished. Larvae were ])roduced but were unable to pene- 
trate the tissues of the healthy seed pieces and therefore died in an 
early stage of development. 

In 1928 all of the 18 insect inoculations gave negative results. 

The experiment wa,s repeated in 1929. The results are given in 
table 4. 

In these infection studies inocidated seed pieces oftentimes failed to 
decay and produce diseased plants. There may be several reasons 
for these failures: Some of the flies apparently were infertile when 
capture(l in the field; moreover, maggots seldom attack seed pieces 
unless bacterial lesions or a superficial decay are present. The 
j-easons for this will be ex])lained later. Also, as shown in a preceding 
section of this paper, many maggots are not contaminated with patho- 
genic bacteria and thus are not effective agents of inoculation. 

In 1926 insects reared from decaying potato seed pieces secured 
from different fields w^ere all identified as being Hylemyla trichodae- 
tyla. It was concluded that possibly this species also was a factor 
in the transmission of seed-piece decay and blackleg in Maine. 

Examination of the insects caught by sweeping with a net about 
gardens and fields revealed that often those two species of anthomyiids 
W'as obtained. In 1930 it was decided to use individual female flies 
for the insect-inoculation studies. 

The data obtained from a series of inoculation experiments with 
individual flies in 1930 are recorded in table 4. Tlie data, although 
not very extensive, indicate that Hylemyia trichodactyla is also capable 
of introducing the soft-rot bacteria into healthy potato seed pieces 
and thus initiating blackleg. 

vStudies in Chaiilicston, 8. C. 

During the planting season of 1929 and 1930 the writer studied 
blackleg and_ seed-piece decay in the vicinity of Charleston, S. 0., 
where conditions are quite different. 

Freslily cut seed pieces from surface-sterilized Irish Cobbler tubers 
w’^ere divided into several lots and exposed to flies in the field. The 
seed pieces of one lot were placed dii’ectly in an open furrow in the 
soil, those of another lot were placed in the open field on previously 
disinfected papers to avoid contamination from the soil, while the 
controls were niamtamed in covered containers. The seed pieces were 
exposed to fly infection for a period of 7 hours and then removed to 
damp chambers for incubation. 

The w^eather was warm (about 15° C.), the sky cloudy, and the 
humidity high, a set of conditions that should have been favorable for 
the development of decay. Although 100 seed pieces were exposed 
to an abundance of flies, no decay was observed as a result. 

Surface-sterilized^ tubers were broken open and exposed to flies of 
Hylemyia cUicrura in the fields under ideal conditions for rot as pre- 
viously described. When several flies had settled and had walked 
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over the freshly opened potato surfaces, the tuber parts were closed 
and held together with the aid of rubber bands and placed in damp 
chambers. No decay resulted in the 45 tubers thus treated. 

Adult insects were trapped in a freshly planted potato field and 
transferred to insect cages set over steiilized pans of soil in the labora- 
tory. Figure 5 shows an insect cage of the type used. The eggs 
were removed by means of a fine camehs-hair brush to freshly cut 
potato slices in 2 sterilized Petri dishes. Approximately 10 eggs 
were used for each inoculated potato shoe. The eggs hatched within 
a few hours, and the small maggots soon burrowed out of sight into 
the potato tissue. Rot developed in the potato slices inoculated in 
tliis manner. Several days later, potato slices in tlu'ee additional 
Petri dishes were inoculated in a similar maimer using a different lot 



Figxjbe 5. — Type of cage employed for inoculation studies using the seed-corn 
maggot. The adult insects were enclosed over pans of soil containing potato 
seed piece?. 

of eggs. A rapid, soft rot also occurred in these potato sHces. To- 
ward the end of the iilaiiting season still another lot of potato slices 
was inoculated with eggs transferred from sterilized soil. Tliis lot 
also was decayed by bacteria. No bacterial decay ocemred in the 
uninoculated control potato slices. The results of these experiments 
are given in table 5 (lot 1). 

In these inoculation experiments it was found desirable to keep the 
eggs quite moist- Tliis was done by covering them with a bit of 
agar or with a moistened cover slip. The inoculations were also 
more successful if five or more eggs were used for each slice instead of 
a few or individual eggs. 

Subinoculations of additional potato slices in moist chanabers were 
made with the bacteria secured from these egg inoculations, with 
positive results. Pure cultures were also obtained of those found 
capable of causing blackleg. These cultures were identified by 
morphological and physiological characteristics as of the blackleg 
pathogen. 
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Table 5. — Inoculation studies with the seed-corn maggot in Charleston j S. C, 


Lot 

No. 

Sublots 1 

stage of 
insect 

Source of insect 

Material inoculated 

1 

Type of decay 

1 


Egg 

Cropped field. 

Potato slices in sterilized Petri dishes.. 

White, soft. 

2 


Young larva.. 

Rotted seed 

Sterile potato slices in moist chambers 

Do. 



Adult- 

pieces from 
field. 

Cropped field. 

Freshly cut seed pieces in unsterilized 

Do. 

3 

Ic . . 

do 

--do 

soil. 

do _ - . - 

White, soft; al- 
so yellow. 
Rapid, yellow.3 

White, soft.3 


f A 

do 

do-- 

Freshly cut seed pieces in sterilized 
soil.2 

_ do - _ 

4 

i-c. 

do 

do 







1 5 slices or seed pieces were used in each sublot, which was tested at a different time from the others in 
the same lot. 

2 The soil was sterilized with dry heat. 

3 Rot developed in only 1 seed piece in each of the 3 pans. 

Studies in Maine tad shown that maggots taken from decaying 
potato seed pieces were capable of transmitting tliis decay to other 
seed pieces provided no protective cork layer had been formed. When 
maggots introduced the rot-producing organism into freshly cut 
seed pieces, an active decay resulted provided the soil was moist. 
Similar stupes were made with the larval stages in South Carolina. 
Young maggots were removed from the interior of field-infected seed 
pieces, placed in freshly cut potato slices in moist chambers, and 
covered with moist, sterilized sand to prevent excessive drying. 
These inoculations resulted in an active decay (table 5, lot 2) which, 
when pricked into healthy jiotato sprouts, produced blackleg. Nine 
single-colony, pure-culture isolations were thus secured; all of the 
isolations belonged to the soft-rot group of bacteria. 

The data show that the young larvae are more active and are 
better moculatiug agents than the more mature maggots. As the 
maggots mature, they become sluggish and do not penetrate deeply 
into the potato tissiie and thus are not very effective in causing the 
destruction of potato seed pieces. The maggots rarely, if ever, 
migrate to another seed piece after they have once penetrated a seed 
piece. This is especially true as they reach maturity. For this 
reason it is very -unlikely that the maggots spread decay from one 
seed piece to another. 

Additional experiments were made to determine more definitely 
to what extent larvae of the seed-coni maggot introduce pathogenic 
bacteria into healthy seed pieces. 

In these experiments freshly cut surface-sterilized Irish Cobbler 
seed pieces were planted in pans of moist soil taken directly from the 
field, in comparison with similar seed pieces planted in sterilized soil. 
The pans were_ covered with insect cages, and adult insects were 
introduced as in the previous experiments. The fredily cut seed 
pieces planted in the unsterilized soil were severely attacked by the 
maggots resulting in decay (table 5, lot 3) , which was particularly rapid 
and destructive when the soil was moist. The control seed pieces, 
which were allowed to suberize for 2 or 3 days and then planted in 
the unsterilized soil, remained entirely free from all maggot attack 
and bacterial decay. The factor of suberization will be discussed 
more fully later. 
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The injury from maggots and rot was greatly reduced in the studies 
with sterile soil, and only one seed piece in each of three pans of soil 
was injured (table 5, lot 4). None, or very few, primary lesions were 
present on the cut surfaces of the seed pieces in the sterile soil, and 
many of the young maggots perished for lack of suitable food. Ap- 
parently they had difficulty in attacldng the healthy suberized potato 
tissue. 

The decay organisni was isolated in pure form from about the tun- 
nels made by the feeding larvae. These cultures were similar to the 
soft-rot and yellow-rot organisms previously isolated from seed pieces 
taken from the field that were decayed or infected with maggots. 

In view of the fact that the experiments (table 5, lot 4) were con- 
ducted under controlled conditions with the use of disinfected seed 
pieces and sterilized soil, the writer feels that it has been demon- 
strated that the adult of the seed-corn maggot is a carrier of the 
pathogenic bacteria. The results obtained in South Carolina studies 
support the data in the Maine studies. 

INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON INSECT INFESTATION AND 
DECAY OF POTATO SEED PIECES 

INFLUENCE OF LESIONS CAUSED BY PHOMA TUBEROSA, FERTILIZER INJURY, AND 

DIFFERENT BACTERIA 

The writer has noted that seed-piece decay by Phoma tuberosa 
and by Fusarium sp. is extremely common and that lesions caused 
by these fungi may contain pathogenic bacteria. The seed pieces 
affected in this manner generally are responsible for both missing 
hills and blackleg in abundance. Bacteria capable of producing 
blacldeg often have been isolated from this source. 

Seed-piece decay and blackleg were associated also with injury 
caused by fertilizer burning in the soil at planting time.® The decayed 
seed pieces often contained numerous insects including the seed-corn 
maggot and the seed-potato maggot, as well as certain species of 
StwpMlinidae, and the larvae of the larder beetle {Dermestes lardarius). 

The fact that spotting by Phoma tuberosa and injury to the planted 
seed iiieces by fertilizer were associated with the blackleg disease 
and with seed-piece decay, made it desirable to test the possibility of 
a relationship between those troubles and infestation by the seed- 
corn maggot. 

FIELD STUDIES 

Tests were conducted during 1930 in the field at Presque Isle, 
Maine. Seed pieces, infected recently with Phoma alone, injm^ed by 
fertilizer, or affected with bacterial lesions on the cut surface, were 
exposed to attack by the larvae of Hylemyia cilicrura and iJ. tricho- 
dactyla under natural field conditions. The seed pieces affected with 
Phoma were selected from a bin of cut seed on -^oostook Farm. The 
fertilizer injury was induced by lightly sprinkling the cut surfaces of 
the pieces with commercial fertilizer before planting them in the soil. 
The seed pieces with bacterial lesions were secured from a bin of 
affected seed. The lots of seed were all from the same general Green 
Mountain stock and were grown in fields free from blackleg; the 
disease, therefore, could not have come from the parent stock. 


Scecl-piecjo injury caused by fertilizer burning .appears to be less fro(iuent since more modern planters 
luivo been developed. 
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The results are summarized iu table 6. The data sliow certain 
relationships that may exist between the type of seed-piece spotting 
and the degree of attack by the seed-corn maggot. 

Table 6. — Insect injury and blackleg resvlting from seed pieces affected with spotting 
by Phoma tuberosa, by bacteria, and by fertilizer injury, 1930 


Kind of seed 


O'roatment prior to planting 


Blackleg 
See<l resulting 
lueces from 

treatment 


Brovalonce of maggots in seed 
pieces 


i t li Ph 0 m it 
le.^ions. 


Freshly cut 

Suberized 

With bacterial 
lesions. 

From same lot as 
preceding, but 
free from lesions. 


[KxiKJsed to adult insecis for JtO 
minutes in furrow. 

• Moistened and covered imme- 
diately. 

I Covered immediately 

f ... do 

1 Injureil with fertilizer 

f do - 

'iNot injured with fertilizer 

CoTumercial storage; planted 
May IS, iniiO. 

... .do --- 


Number 

115 

100 

200 

200 

200 

100 

100 

100 

I 100 


Percent 
0 . 0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.5 

2.0 

.0 

02. 0 


:i.u 


With bacterial Commercial storage; idanled 
lesions. May 22, 1930. 


100 


•15. 0 


None. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

I )o. 

Momc maggots in all .seed ]»iece.s. 

None. 

1 ) 0 , 

AhiiiuUint. 

Maggots only in 3 seed pi(‘cc'.s 
having decay and blackleg 
infection; no maggots in 
healthy seed pieces. 

Abundant in all seed pieces 
showing decay* 


The insects failed to attack the healtliy seed pieces or tlioso liaAdng 
only Phoma infection before planting. The bacterial lesions in con- 
txakt were very attractive to the insects, and each seed piece affected 
with bacteriar spotting when planted later contained many maggots. 
Both the seed-corn maggot and seed-potato maggot were present in 
the affected seed pieces. Lesions induced by fertilizer injury also 
attracted the maggots. The degree of infestation following fertilizer 
injury was, however, much less than that resulting from infection by 
bacterial pathogens and the amount of blackleg was relatively small. 

In 1930 an attempt was made to create a. blackleg epidemic by 
injuring seed pieces with fertilizer. Seed pieces were dusted with 
fertilizer and covered with soil in tlie field. All of the seed pieces 
injured in this way became infested by Hyleinyia cilicrura, whereas 
the imiujured^ controls were not. The maggots in each case entered 
through the tissue rendered soft by the toxic effect of the fertilizer. 

The tests of 1930 were repeated during 1931 a,nd 1932. The 
amount of blackleg resulting from these insect inoculations was very 
small, however, never being more than 1 or 2 percent. The writer 
does not feel that all of the blackleg that occurs in northeastern Maine 
can be attributed to inoculation by the secd-coni maggot. Other 
factors often determine the amount of infection. 

In further tests, healthy potato tubers were cut in halves with, a. 
sharp knife and the freshly cut surfaces inoculated by streaking them 
with a soft-rot bacterial culture. The inoculated tubers were in- 
cubated in the laboratory for 1 day and then planted in the field. 
Each inoculated tuber part was alternated, when planted in the field, 
with a freshly cut, uninoculated control. In one experiment two 
plantings, each consisting of 100 inoculated tubers, were made, one on 
June 5 and the other on September 15. 

The inoculated tubers and their control were examined for maggot 
injury at different intervals. No maggots were found in the uninocu- 
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lated controls, wnile 60 of the inoculated tubers planted on .Time 5 
contained maggots, and 25 of tliosc planted on September 15 were thus 
infested. Tbe adults reared from the lan'ao in this experiment were 
of liylemyia trichodactyla. 

Labobatoby Studies 

The role played by bacterial lesions in the degree of infestation of 
potato seed pieces by insects was tested further by experiments in the 
laboratory. 

Irish Cobbler tubers free from bruises and blemishes were selected. 
Tw'O notches in close proximity to each other were made with a sharp 



I^'kjure C. — /I, Maggot attack in seed piece in area previously inoculated with a 
soft-rot culture; B, absence of attack in a similar seed piece that had not been 
contaminated with pathogenic bacteria. Both seed pieces were included in llic 
same pan experiment in the i^resence of insects. Surface of seed pieces re- 
moved to show the extent of the decay. 

kuifo tlu’ough the periderm of the tuber. The freshly cut tissue of one 
of these notches in each tuber was inoculated with a soft-rot culture 
and the other notch was left uninoculated as acontroi. The tubers thus 
treated were planted in shallow pans of moist soil and kept in the 
laboratory. 

Adult insects, trapped in the field, were brought to the labox'atory 
and confined over the pans of soil in which seed pieces were planted. 
From 35 to 50 insects wexe used for each pan. ^ Seven lots of seed 
each containing 10 seed pieces were subjected to insect attack. 

The flies confined with the pans of potatoes deposited eggs in the 
moist soil in great numbers, and the young maggots began to hatch 
soon after the first day. The yoimg larvae began to migrate in the 
soil in search of food and were foiiiul to enter the potato tubei's only 
through the notches that had been inoculated with the soft-rot bac- 
teria (fig. 6). This exixeriment shows that maggots are attracted by 

230821—40 A 
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bacterial decay and will migrate to such bacterial lesions. Under good 
growing conditions such small lesions would usually heal without des- 
troying the seed piece; but when attacked by maggots the seed pieces 
are generally destroyed, and if a plant is formed it may develop 
blacldeg. 

Studies in Aroostook County, had led the writer to suspect that the 
source of seed-piece decay in the South was in the storage bin. Con- 
trary to expectation, the unplanted seed lots observed in the Charles- 
ton area were exceptionally free from decay of all sorts, although 
information gained through conversation with growers would indicate 
that decay sometimes occurs. ^ Very few decayed or injured seed 
pieces were found before planting, and the rots which followed after 
planting could hardly be attributed to bin contamination. This fact 
indicates that the problem of seed-piece decay and uneven stands as 
observed in the vicinity of Charleston, is somewhat different from that 
in Maine. 

When healthy seed pieces were planted in soil from the Charleston 
area, it was noted that small bacterial lesions often developed on the 
cut surfaces and the seed pieces often contained numerous small 
maggots. Further field observations revealed the fact that the asso- 
ciation of maggot injury with lesions was quite general and that this 
insect rarely attacked a firm and healthy seed piece. 

A series of laboratory experiments were niade in order to study this 
relationship. Ten seed pieces affected with small, superficial lesions 
were removed from the field and replanted in moist soil in pans in 
the laboratory along with seed pieces free from all evidence of decay. 
The healthy and the spotted seed pieces were alternated in the soil so 
as to compensate for any place effect. Approximately 30 flies cap- 
tured in the field were enclosed with the pans and allowed to deposit 
their eggs in great numbers. 

The pans were kept well moistened in subdued light at approxi- 
mately 15° C. for 5 days before being examined. The results of this 
simple test were very striking. The eggs deposited by; the flics had 
hatched in great numbers, and the young larvae had migrated to the 
seed pieces. The seed pieces affected by the shallow surface lesions 
had been greatly injured and in some cases were practically destroyed 
by maggot attack. The healthy seed pieces, in contrast, romaiTiod 
firm and bright and produced healthy vigorous sprouks. This 
experiment was repeated with similar results. 

INFLUENCE OF SOIL BACTERIA 

It was shown in the preceding experiment that maggots attacked 
seed pieces having superficial lesions that resulted when tlie potato 
sets were planted in the field under the conditions of Charleston. 
This indicated that the pathogenic soil organisms abundant in such 
soils might greatly influence the infestation of seed pieces by tlie 
seed-corn maggot. An experiment was made with the view of 
answering the question.^ Freshly cut seed pieces and suberized con- 
trols were planted both in sterilized soil and in soil taken directly from 
the field. Adult insects captured in wire-screen traps in the field 
were confined with the planted seed in the two kinds of soil. The 
soil was kept well watered and at a temperature of approximately 
15° Ct for the duration of the test. Each treatment was made in 
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duplicate, and examinations of the seed pieces were made at different 
intervals. 


Table 7 . — Seed-piece decay and maggot injury in sterilized and unsterilized soU^ 


Lot 

Treatment of 

Adult 

Seed-piece decay and insect injury — 

No. 

seed 

added 2 

In sterilized soil 

In unsterilized soil 

1 

Fleshly cut... 

Number 

0 

None 

Surface lesions on all seed pieces. 

2 

Suberized 3 

0 

do-_ 

None. 

3 

Freshly cut.._ 

0 

do 

All seed pieces badly decayed. 

4 

do 

30-35 

do 

Severe insect injury in all seed 
pieces; complete decay. 

Do. 

5 

do 

30-35 

3 seed pieces were penetrated by 

G 

Suberized 3 

30-35 

maggots; 2 of these developed rot.^ 
None-- 

None, 


1 Each lot contained 30 seed pieces. The soil was sterilized by dry heat. 

2 Adult insects trapped in the field removed to the laboratory. The adults deposited eggs in great num- 
bers in the soil. The eggs hatched within 12 to 24 hours and immediately migrated to favorable sources of 
food. 

3 Suberized by being placed in moist chambers for a period of 5 days. 

4 The maggots attacked the seed pieces slightly on the cut surfaces. Each rotted seed piece contained 
approximately 20 small maggots, all of which had entered at 1 small hole, probably oiiginally a small lesion. 
The soft rot organism (Erwinia carofovora) was isolated from this material, demonstrating further that the 
seed-corn maggot may introduce pathogenic bacteria into potato seed pieces. 

The results of this experiment are summarized in table 7. Seed 
pieces previously suberized for 5 days in moist chambers at 15° C. 
remained healthy and free from all' insect injuiy in both sterilized 
and unsterilized soil; also, no lesions developed on freshly cut seed 
pieces planted in the sterilized soil free from insects. On the other 
hand, the freshly cut, unsuberized seed pieces planted in imsterilized 
soil all developed decay in various degrees of severity. The severity 
of the decay apparently depended on the amount of soil moisture 
present. The injury by the seed-corn maggot was also very extensive. 

Freshly cut seed pieces planted in sterilized soh were not spotted 
and escaped attack by insects. However, the maggots penetrated 
three seed pieces apparently free from externally obvious decay. Two 
of the seed pieces thus attacked later developed an internal bacterial 
soft rot, with only a very small opening to the outside. The maggots 
apparently had entered in quite large numbers through a relatively 
small opening caused by bacteria introduced by the adult insect 
on the eggs. 

The seed pieces planted in sterilized soil that were attacked by the 
seed-corn maggot yielded pathogenic bacteria, later identified as 
belonging to the blackleg or soft-rot group. Since the soil and the 
seed pieces were sterilized before planting, there can be no doubt that 
the organisms were introduced by the insects. 

This experiment shows that the potato soils in the vicinity^ of 
Charleston contain pathogenic bacteria that are capable of injuring 
the planted potato sets. These soil bacteria often determine the 
success of the attack on potato seed pieces by the seed-com maggot. 
The fact that soft-rot bacteria were isolated from seed pieces planted 
in sterilized soil is also significant. It shows that pathogenic bacteria 
may in some cases be introduced by the seed-com maggot. 

An experiment was also made which showed that the lesions result- 
ing in the field and those produced in the laboratory were shrdlar. 
Both were caused by the soft-rot bacteria {Erwinia carofovora) and by 
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an unnamed bacterium possessing polar flagella and capable of causing 
a yellow rot in potato seed pieces. 

In the fields about Charleston the lesions result from infection 
originating in the soil. The larvae of Hylemyia cilicrura enters the 
seed pieces through these superficial lesions and penetrate deeply 
into the tissues, preventing tlie tubers from healing and hastening 
the decay. In Maine both the seed-corn maggot and the seed-potato 
maggot are attracted by bacterial lesions. Primary infection in 
Maine, however, generally occurs before the seed is planted in the soil. 

EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE EARLY DRYING OF SEED PIECES 
Field Studies 

In another series of experiments it had been noted that missing 
hills and seed-piece decay were correlated with injury of the cut seed 
by excessive early drying prior to planting. The injury consists of 
a'drying and killing of the surface layers of cells because ari adeciuately 
protective new cork layer failed to form. It was not known, however, 
whether this drying increased the amount of infestation by insects. 
In order to gain this desired information, seed pieces injured by such 
drying were exposed to maggots in the field in comi)arisoir with 
healthy controls and the relative degree of injury was noted. 

The Irish Cobbler variety was used. Whole tubers that were free 
from all evidence of disease and bruises were each cut into 4 seed 
pieces of equal size, 2 of these were exposed for 1 day in the bright sun 
and drying wind, while the other 2 were stored in a cool basement until 
planted. The seed pieces exposed out of doors became somewhat 
shriveled and darkened on the cut surfaces while those stored in the 
basement remained bright and firm. The 2 lots of seed wore alter- 
nated in the row when planted in the field. Each lot consisted of 100 
seed pieces, and planting was made on three different days, May 20, 
June 5, and June 10. The lots were examined at different times during 
the season and the degree of injury by insects was noted. The decay 
that developed was 10, 55, and 30 percent, respectively. No maggot 
infestation occurred in the seed pieces planted May 20, whereas the 
maggot infestation of the planting on June 5 was 40 percent tluit of 
June 10, 28 percent. No decay or maggot infestation was observed in 
the controls. 

Early exposure to sunlight and dry air therefore may restilt in a. 
lugh percentage of maggot infestation and decay in the planted mod 
pieces. This generally results in poor stands. Plants that survive 
such treatment may be small and weak and yield poorly. Many of tlie 
uneven stands found in the potato-growing areas occur because of this 
type of injury. In no case in this experiment was a firm and healthy 
seed piece attacked by these insects. The insects in these tests were 
mostly Hylemyia trichodactyla Rond. Bushnell {4) pointed out that 
poor potato stands in Ohio may result from injury to cut surfaces from 
exposure to sun and wind and reported that an exposure of more than 
half an hour greatly reduced the percentage of plants that emerged 
from the soil. He does not mention whether the practice results in an 
increase of insect infestation. 
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The effect of drying and sunlight on the amount of seed-piece decay 
and maggot infestation was tested also in the laboratory. Potato seed 
pieces were injured by exposure to dii-ect simlight and dry air. Five 
seed pieces thus injured were planted in pans of soil 'ssith five healthy 
fresldy cut seed pieces, making 10 in each pan. Fhes were introduced 
from the field and were confined over the pans. The seed pieces were 
examined after the maggots had developed and begun to feed. Seven 
lots of seed pieces were used. 

The data obtained support the conclusion that early exposure of 
fresldy cut seed pieces to sunlight and dry air favors attack by the 



Figurtq 7. — Maggot injury resulting in the field in seed pieces that had been 
injured by exposure to dry air before being planted: Ay Control seed piece that 
was not injured by drying and was not attacked by the maggots; B-Ey injured 
seed pieces. Note the maggots in B, 

maggot. No insects were found in the healthy seed^ pieces. The 
injured seed pieces, on the other hand, were in the majority of cases 
badly decayed and were infested with larvae of both Hylemyia cUi- 
crura and trichodactyla, Figure 7 shows maggot attack on seed 
pieces injured by excessive drying. In these tests the seed-potato 
maggot was most commonly encountered although the seed-corn 
maggot also was present. 
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INFLUENCE OF SOIL MOISTURE 

Tlie initiation of seed-piece spotting and decay is influenced by tlic 
amount of soil moistm-e. This fact suggested that decay in seed pieces 
follovdng infestation with maggots might be influenced in a similar 
manner. The writer, in his isolations from seed pieces injured by 
maggots, was often able to secure pathogenic bacteria from the region 
about the woimds made by the seed-coni maggot in spite of the fact 
that no decay w'as obvious. It woidd seem that these latent bacterial 
infections should cause a more rapid decay under the right environ- 
mental conditions. 

Leach {14) has shown that tubers held under moist conditions are 
unable to form a protective womid-cork layer. According to Ids data 
{ 14 , f. 224 ) the tubers were only shghtly suberized when the moisture 
content in sand was from 12.03 to 12.59 percent (of dry weight) and 
the protective layer failed to develop entirely when the soil moisture 
was 14.75 percent. 

Freshly cut seed pieces were subjected to attack by young maggots 
in the laboratory. After maggots had penetrated and burrowed into 
them, the seed pieces were removed from the pans of soil and divided 
into two similar lots. One lot thus injured was planted in relatively 
dry, and the other in relatively moist soil. In the second series, 
freshly cut seed pieces, free from maggots, were planted in a similar 
manner. A third set of pans contained suberized seed pieces planted 
like those in the first two sets. Adult flies from the field were intro- 
duced into cages over the freshly cut and suberized seed pieces. 
Twenty seed pieces were used in each test. Each set of comparisons 
was repeated. 

The seed previously injured by the burrowing of the young maggots 
was completely destroyed when subjected to the conditions in the 
moist soil. The same type of injured seed pieces planted in the drier 
soils developed no apparent decay and sprouted normally. Cultural 
isolation showed that these seed pieces had been inoculated with 
pathogenic bacteria but that their growth and advancement into the 
potato tissue had been checked. 

Microscopic exainmation of freehand sections of the potato tissues 
subjected to conditions in the moist soil revealed that no wound cork 
had been formed about the insect wounds. In the dry soil the insect 
wounds of seed pieces were blocked by a layer of cork tissue. 

Leach {14, p- 224) showed that a protective layer failed to develop 
when the moisture content of the soil was 14.75 percent. The dry 
soil used in the experiments reported here had approximately 6 to 7 
percent of moisture and the wetter soil approximately 9 to 10 percent. 
In no case was the moisture excessive or the soil completely water- 
logged and the conditions approximated quite closely those that often 
exist under field conditions. 

The freshly-cut seed pieces planted with flies developed no rot or 
insect injury in dry son. In wet soil, however, these unsuberized 
seed pieces were completely destroyed by a bacterial decay. 

The experiments show that when such infested seed pieces are 
subjected to sufficient soil moisture, the decay becomes rapid and may 
totally d^troy the potato sets. High soil moistures often occur after 
heavy rains. If unsuberized seed pieces are planted under such con- 
ditions they quickly develop the necessary soil lesions for insect attack. 
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The insects wliich attack the seed pieces through the lesions may intro- 
duce additional pathogenic microorganisms and under the favorable 
conditions of high soil moisture the seed pieces are rapidly destroyed. 

The suberized seed pieces planted in both moist and dry soils 
developed no decay, nor were they injured by the insects. The seed 
pieces sprouted normally and produced healthy plants. 

RELATION OF WOUND-CORK FORMATION TO ATTACK BY THE SEED-CORN MAGGOT 

Reid, Peacock, and Wright foimd that {17) in the trucking area in 
the vicinity of Charleston, S. C., the injury to planted potato sets 
caused by the seed-corn maggot could be controlled by proper suber- 
ization of the seed, before planting. They recommend that seed stock 
be thoroughly disinfected before cutting and allowed to cork over for 
a period of 10 days or 2 weeks at a temperature of 55° to 65° F. at a 
relative humidity of 80 to 90 percent before being planted. Johnson 
{10), however, stated that results in Virginia would seem to justify 
cutting and planting witliin a few hours. The growers in his section 
follow various practices — some cut their seed 2 or 3 days before plant- 
ing, some few cut the tubers a week before planting, while others cut 
and plant immediately. Johnson has depicted a field with an exceed- 
ingly poor stand which resulted from planting tubers that had been 
cut and held in storage for 10 days {10, fig. SS) and in contrast an 
excellent stand which resulted from planting freshly cut seed pieces 
{10, fig. 3/,). 

According to Reid et al. {17) in the spring of 1921, when the weather 
was unfavorable for rapid planting along the entire Atlantic seaboard, 
the injury from attacks of the seed-corn maggot was unusually severe, 
and as much as 50 percent of the planting in the commercial produc- 
tion areas of the Carolinas was destroyed. That large losses stil.1 
occur along the Atlantic seaboard because of seed-piece decay can be 
seen by consulting the more recent market news service records. 

As pointed out elsewhere in this paper, in the Charleston truck- 
crop area freshly cut potato seed pieces often develop small surface 
lesions when planted, if the soil is moist and unsterilized. It has been 
suggested that suberization is an aid in preventing the formation of 
these primary lesions w^hich are quite essential for the attack by the 
seed-corn maggot. 

During the seasons of 1929 and 1930, the writer attempted to 
imitate, imder laboratory conditions, the planting practice of the 
growers in South Carohna. Freshly cut seed pieces as well as sub- 
erized seed pieces were exposed to infection by sofi organisms and to 
attack by the seed-corn maggot. The pans of soil were kept fairly 
moist and warm so as to be ideal for the germination of the potato 
sets. 

Freslily cut seed pieces in about 24 hours after were examined and 
planting found to have numerous exceedingly small decayed areas 
that appeared to be only a few cells in depth and from 1 to several 
millimeters in diameter. All unsuberized seed pieces planted in 
unsterUized soil developed these primary lesions in abundance on the 
cut surfaces, whereas the suberized seed pieces did not. Figure 8 
shows these primary lesions. ^ i -i - 

The seed pieces with the primary soil lesions were replanted m 
pans of unsterilized field soil in the laboratory. The infected seed 
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was alternated with seed pie(*.es wliicli \uu\ originally (‘ome from 
similar seed stock but wiiicli had been allowed to cork over for a period 
of 4 days in moist cluimbors. Approximately 30 flies of the seed-corn 
maggot were taken directly from the field and enclosed by a wire 
screen with the planted seed pieces. 

After a 4-day period the seed pieces were examined. The maggots 
in great numbers had penetrated the seed pieces affected with the 
lesions. The corked-over seed pieces, on the other hand, were 
entirely free from maggot attack. Figure 9 illustrates the maggot 
injury on the unsuberized seed pieces. 

The experiment was repeated with a few variations. Three pans 
of inoculated seed pieces were used in the second experiment. In 



Figure 8 . — Primary bacterial lesions formed on freslily cut seed piece planted 
in unsterilized soil from Charleston, S. C.: *1, Suberized seed piece free from 
bacterial infection; J5, unsuberized seed piece with numerous lesions caused by 
pathogenic soil bacteria. The maggots enter the seed pieces through these 
superficial lesions. 

one pan of unsterilized field soil, 30 to 35 flies were confined with 
seed pieces having lesions in comparison with seed suberized for only 
2 days; in another pan, 20 to 25 flies were confined with seed pieces 
having lesions in comparison with seed suberized for 4 days; and in the 
third pan seed pieces that had been suberized for 4 days were com- 
pared with spotted seed pieces. No flies were included in the third 
pan. 

The pans were placed in the laboratory at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 15° C. for the duration of the test. The seed pieces were 
examined daily and observations made regarding the entrance bv 
maggots. 

The larvae began to emerge from the eggs deposited in the soil 
after 1 day and immediately entered the seed pieces through the 
lesions induced by soil infection. Entrance was made only through 
the areas where the potato surface had previously been injured by 
the pathogenic soil bacteria. The young maggots apparently avoided 
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all Llio surface tissiu', tliat ]uid a. protocLive coi’k layer. The seed 
pre^dously suberized romamed enthely free from all decay and pro- 
duced healthy sprouts. The seed pieces attacked by insects were 
practically destroyed witMu 6 days. The seed pieck infected by 
soil organisms and -svithi noliinsects present continued to decay. 
The rot was not rapid, however’, for extensive and healthy sprouts 
developed. 

The results of this experiment would indicate that the young larvae 
of the seed-corn maggot, after having been attracted to the lesions 
resulting from soil infection, by their tmrneling and feeding actmties 
aggravate the infected areas and prevent the natural development of 



Figuee 9. — Injury by the seed-corn maggot on unsuberized seed pieces infected 
from soil containing pathogenic bacteria. The young maggots i^enetrated the 
seed pieces through primary lesions similar to those sho\^Ti in figure 8: ^4, Sub- 
erizod seed pieces not injured by maggots; B, unsuberized and rotted seed 
pieces with maggot injury. The suberized and the unsuberized, rotted seed 
pieces were planted in the same pans of soil with the adult insects. 

a protective wound periderm, the result being that the seed pieces 
are destroyed by the pathogenic bacteria. 

These studies were continued in South Carolina during the season 
of 1930 under very similar conditions. 

The results of these experiments as well as the general plan of the 
tests are summarized in table 8. Lesions developed where freshly- 
cut potato tissue was exposed to moist soil (table 8, lot 1); maggots 
entered the unsuberized, decayed seed pieces in great munbers, the 
seed pieces being practically destroyed by their action and by the 
bacterial decay thus aggravated (table 8, lots 2 and 3). The suberized 
seed pieces in all cases remained free from decay or insect injury and 
developed large healthjr sprouts. The infested seed pieces, on the 
other hand, generally failed to germinate. 
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Table 8. — Comparison of injury hy maggots and the extmt of decay occurring in 
suberized and freshly cut potato seed pieces ^ 


Lot 

No. 


Kind of seed piece 


Adult 
flies 
added 2 


Extent of insect injury 


Controls 3 


1 Freshly cut ^ - 

2 do - 

'A do 

4 Suberized; 1 surface removed 

with knife. 

5 Suberized; cork layer broken by 

freshly cut notches. 

G Freshly cut 


Number 

0 

50 

40 

40 

25 


25 


Complete destruction. 

Severe, followed by decay 

Severe. All injury on freshly cut 
surface. 

Maggots entered 2 seed pieces 
through notches, resulting in 
decay. 

Severe, followed by decay 


Suberized. 

Do. 

Do. 

Suberized; not cut. 

Suberized; not 
notched, 

Suberized. 


1 This experiment was conducted in the laboratory. Each test consisted of 12 seed pieces in addition to 

5 controls. . 

2 The flie s were trapped in the field and transferred to cages covering the pan experiment 1 n the 1 aboratory . 
The flies deposited their eggs in the soil and the young larvae generally hatched within 12 to 24 hours. 

3 No surface lesions or insect injury in any series. 

* Numerous surface lesions formed whenever a freshly cut surface came into contact with unstcrilized soil. 


The importance of suberizatioii to the failure of penetration by the 
seecl-com maggot was further shown by the data. The surface from 
one side of the suberized seed pieces was removed and the young 
maggots migrated to these freshly cut surfaces and entered through 
the small bacterial lesions that developed there from soil contamina- 
tion. 

In one series (table 8, lot 5) notches w^ere cut with a knife through 
the suberized surfaces just before planting the seed pieces in moist 
soil. The small maggots migrated to these injured seed pieces and 
entered through the notched area where bacteria had initiated rot in 
small places. The notched seed pieces were fomid to contain, in 
some cases, approximately 100 of the insect larvae, and the process 
of destruction was rapid. In no case was a properly suberized and 
uncut seed piece injured by maggots or by the rotting soil micro- 
organisms. 

These studies show that proper healing of the potato seed pieces 
elimmates seed-piece spotting caused by soil infection, and tliis in 
turn affords a partial control measure for the injury caused by maggots 
under Charleston conditions. 

LABORATORY STUDIES WITH INSECTS OTHER THAN THE 
ANTHOMYIIDS 

In addition to the anthomyiids, discussed in tliis paper, some of the 
other insects found commonly associated with potato rots were tested 
on healthy potato tubers to determine whether they also were capable 
of introducing the soft-rot organisms and thus could be responsible 
for the infection that often occurs on seed pieces. The insects tested 
were the common housefly {Musca domestica), the false cranefly 
{Trichoceraj sp.), two pomace flies {Drosophila funebris Fab. and 
D, brusekii Cog.), the fungus gnat (Sciara tridentara), the larder 
beetle {Dermestes lardarius), the wireworm {Cryptohypnus abbreviata), 
and a staphylinid insect. 

The tests were made in glass moist chambers located in a cool 
laboratory basement. The insects in each case were taken directly 
from the infective material and transferred to the tubers included in 
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the inoculation tests. In each case many insects were available, and 
the conditions for rot were ideal so that any failure to secure infection 
caimot be attributed to the use of too few insect vectors or to unsuit- 
able environmental conditions. ^ With one exception, the insects used 
in these studies did not inititiate the infection or aggravate the 
bacterial decay of potato seed pieces. The common housefly {Musca 
domestica)) the false cranefly (Trichocera sp.), the pomace flies (Dro- 
sophila), and. the fungus gnat (Sciara tridentata),'^ although commonly 
associated with decaying potatoes, apparently act only as scavengers 
and feed on the decaying organic matter. All of these insects can 
live and reproduce on decaying potato tissue. The larvae do not, 
however, penetrate into the healthy part of the potato tuber but re- 
main in those portions that have disintegrated. These insects failed 
to develop, and in most cases died, when placed in the presence of only 
healthy potato slices. Wlien decayed tubers were added they de- 
veloped and reproduced normally. 

The larvae of the larder beetle (Dermestes lardarms) caused a shght 
injury to the healthy potato slices m some cases. This injury was 
quite superficial, however, and no active decay resulted. This insect, 
in both adult and larval stages, is commonly found feeding on the 
decayed tissues associated with potato blackleg. It apparently does 
not disseminate the pathogen of blackleg and seed-piece decay. The 
larvae of the wireworm (Cryptohypnus abbreviatus) readily penetrated 
the healthy potato slices in these experiments, but no decay was noted 
as a result of this injury. 

The staphylinid was the only kind of insect used in these studies 
which appeared capable of^ causing the destruction of potato seed 
pieces. The larvae of this insect are very active and burrow deeply 
and beyond the decayed area, in contrast with most of the other 
insects found in association with seed-piece decay which appear to be 
merely feeding on the decayed material resulting from the infection. 
Staphylinids spread the infection by carrying the infective material 
through the protective cork layer laid down by the potato seed piece. 
The writer in other experiments has inoculated healthy seed pieces 
with soft-rot bacteria by means of staphylinid larvae. Pure cultures 
of the bacterium isolated from seed pieces attacked by tliis insect 
have been studied in some detail. The physiological, morphological, 
and pathological characteristics of this organism place it among the 
soft-rot group of bacteria. 

Observations for several seasons have shown that this staphylinid is 
exceedingly common in decayed potato material in the field. It is 
generally present in plants affected with blackleg or seed pieces infected 
with bacterial or fungus organisms. The writer has found the larvae 
burrowing in potato stems and seed pieces infected with blackleg. 
The adults are often seen feeding on infected potato seed pieces. 

In no case imder field conditions have staphylinids been found^ to 
attack seed pieces that had been properly suberized before being 
planted. Lesions occurring on the cut smiaces of the seed pieces 
when planted act as avenues of attack by staphylinids. 

7 These insect determinations were made by the late Dr. C. R. Phipps, at that time entomologist of the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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FIELD OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS THAT COMMONLY ATTACK 
POTATO SEED PIECES TN AROOSTOOK COUNTY 

When freshly cut seed pieces are exposed in the field, soft rots often 
develop. From such rotted seed pieces the writer has reared a number 
of dipterous insects. Among these arc the common housefly {Musca 
(Joniestlca), the seed-potato maggot {TlyUniyia trichodactyla Rond.), 
the seed-corn maggot (£f. cilicrura Rond.), and two pomace flies 
{Drosophila funebris Fab. and D. bruschii Cog.).^ In such decayed 
potato material a histerid beetle also has been commonly observed. 

In Aroostook County very often planted seed pieces are injured by 
a wii*eworm {Cryptohypnus abbreviatus^ Say.). In 1928^ and 1929 
approximate!}^ 25 percent of the seed pieces in one experiment were 
attacked by this insect. During 1930 the writer examined approxi- 
mately 2,000 seed pieces of which 40 percent had be^en injured by 
wire worms. Although a high proportion of the seed pieces had been 
injured by the burrowing of these insects, the economic loss appeared 
to be quite negligible and the seed pieces germinated well. O. abbrevi- 
atus apparently attacks healtby seed pieces and has never been 
observed by the writer to be a carrier of bacterial decay, although in a 
few instances a slight fungus decay has been noted about the tunnels. 
This species of vdreworm attacks liealthy seed pieces in contrast with 
the habits of some other insects common in potato fields which are 
apparently attracted to decaying organic matter. The writer feels 
that this "particular species of wirewomi does not play an important 
role in the dissemination of blackleg and seed-piece decay. 

The writer has examined numerous decayed potato seed pieces in 
the field. During 1927 and 1928 practically all the decayed seed 
pieces in fields showing blackleg were infested by the seed-corn maggot 
or the potato-seed maggot. In these same &lds the healthy seed 
pieces were free from maggot attack. During the season of 1932, 
approximately 2,000 individual seed pieces were examined; only 2 
showed bacterial decay, and each of these contained approximately 
40 larvae of the seed-corn maggot. The writer has never noted 
healthy potato seed pieces infested by either of these insect larvae. 
The seecl-com maggot is generally present, however, when the seed 
pieces contain a bacterial decay and are exposed to the conditions of 
the soil in the field. 

Adult and larval stages of the larder beetle {Dermastes lardarlus) 
are also very prevalent about decaying seed pieces and plants affected 
with blackleg. 

Staphylinids are often abimdant wherever decaying potato tubers 
are present in the soil. Observations have shown that these insects 
are probably the most abundant and appear to have some relation to 
seed-piece decay and blackleg. The larvae and also the adults 
are very active feeders and are found burrowing into seed pieces 
and plants affected with blackleg. 

SUMMARY 

The studies presented in this paper were conducted to determine 
the part ta ken by certain insects in the dissemination of blackleg and 

« These insect detorininations were trade by the late Dr. C. R. Phipps, at that time cntomologisl. of the 
Marne Agncultiirnl Expennaent Station. 
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seed-piece decay in the potato, tlie factors which influence the attack 
by insects, and the consequent development of these diseases. 

The seed-corn maggot (Hylemyia cilicrura Rond.), a common insect 
in Maine, may injure planted potato seed pieces. The life history and 
the habits of this insect wore studied. 

Tlie seed-potato maggot {Plylemyia trichodactyla Rond.), also 
attacks potato seed pieces in Maine. The data indicate that this 
insect has a more specific preference for potato tissue in Alaine than 
does H, cilic7‘ura. Its habits and life history are similar to those of 
H. cilwura. 

Soft rot and other pathogenic bacteria are intimately associated 
with the different stages in the development of the seed-corn maggot 
both in Maine and South Carolina and were isolated from the surface 
of eggs and from within the pupaiia and the adult. Bacteria capable 
of producing blackleg and decay in potatoes were isolated from 
puparia of the seed-corn maggot that had over-wintered in potato 
fields of Aroostook County, Alaine. 

The soft-rot organism appeared to aid in the development of the 
seed-corn maggot when present on agar media in which they were 
feeding. The presence of other soil organisms was, however, much 
more important in promoting a rapid growth of this insect. 

Blackleg and seed-piece decay were produced in Alaine under labora- 
tory conditions by inoculations with the seed-corn maggot and the 
seed-potato maggot. The seed-corn maggot also successfully inocu- 
lated potato seed pieces and slices vdth Erwinia carotovora and other 
pathogenic bacteria under controlled conditions in the laboratory in 
vSouth Carolina. The adult insect of the seed-corn maggot did not 
successfully inoculate potato seed pieces with pathogenic bacteria by 
mere contact under field conditions in South Carolina. These insects 
were not found in potato bins. 

Field and laboratory studies show that these insects will not attack 
seed pieces that are free from decay. They generally are attracted to 
bacterial lesions on seed pieces, or to seed pieces that have been 
injured by fertilizer burning or by desiccation. The maggots were not 
attracted to lesions which were caused by Phoma tuberosa and other* 
fungi and which were free from bacteria. 

Shallow surface lesions are formed when unsuborized seed pieces are 
planted in moist, warm soil in South Carolina. The young contami- 
nated larvae of the seed-corn maggot migrate and enter the seed pieces 
through these lesions. The insects aggravate the decay by their 
burrowing, and the seed pieces are completely destroyed if the soil 
moisture content is relatively high. 

Suberizing the cut seed prevents the formation of the primary 
lesions through which the maggots enter and this eliminates the 
injury caused by the insects in the South. 

In Aroostook County seed pieces do not normally develop surface 
lesions as a result of soil contamination such as occurs in the South, 
and the attack by the seed-corn maggot and the seed-potato maggot 
occurs through lesions on potatoes in the bin prior to their being 
planted. 

Freshly cut potato seed may be safely ])lanted in Aroostook County 
without danger of injury by maggots. 

Freshly cut seed pieces when injured by excessive drying often 
develop a softened condition on their cut surfaces, and bacterial con- 
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tamination may become established there. The seed-corn maggot 
and the seed-potato maggot attack the seed pieces through these 
diseased areas. 

Seed pieces that have been injured by maggots may decay rapidly 
provided the soil is sufficiently wet. 

Certain other insects are commonly associated with decaying potato 
parts in the field and in the storage bins of Maine but apparently do 
not have a part in bringing about these conditions. Among these 
insects are the common housefly (Musca domestica), the false cranefly 
(Trichocera sp.), two pomace flies (Drosophila funebris Fab. and I>. 
bruschii Cog.), the fungus gnat (Sciara tridentata), and the larder 
beetle (Derinestes lardarius). 

The wireworm larvae (Cryptohypnus ahbreviatus) often attack potato 
seed pieces in northern Maine, but their presence has not been asso- 
ciated with a bacterial decay. 

A certain staphylinid was found associated with decaying seed 
pieces and with plants aflTected with blackleg. This insect may aid in 
the dissemination and the destruction of potato seed pieces in Maine. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY OF SPECIES OF CUPRESSACEAE TO 
CROWN GALL AS DETERMINED BY ARTIFICIAL 
INOCULATION ^ 

By Clayton 0. Smith 

Assistant plant pathologist^ California Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The natural occurrence of crown gall on conifers has been reported 
by Persons (2) ^ and by Barrus, Boyd, and Wood^ on Juniperus sabina; 
by Brown and Evans {1 ) on jOnpressus arizonica; by Smith {5) on 
Libocedrus decurrens; by Metcalf,^ who observed large galls at and 
below the ground level on a street tree of Araucaria bidwillii; and by 
Rounds,^ who found a gall 10 inches in diameter on Araucaria excelsa. 

Crown gall has been artificially produced on Sequoia gigantea and 
S. sempervirens (3), on Araucaria bidwillii {4), Libocedrus decurrens 
(5)j Cupressus spp. (7), and on Taxus baccata var. erecta (ff). 

The results of artificial inoculations on species of Cupressaceae 
with Bacterium iumefaciens Smith and Townsend (Phytomonas tume- 
iaciens (Smith and Town.) Bergey et ah) are reported in this paper. 
The cultures of the organism used in the inoculations were isolated 
from Prunus persica, Libocedrus decurrens, and Salix sp. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The Cupressaceae under investigation consisted of species of 
Cupressus, Juniperus, Libocedrus, Thuja, Thujopsis, and Chamae- 
cyparis. 

The plants used in this experiment were: (1) Small seedlings ob- 
tained from the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden; (2) plants from 
the United States Department of Agriculture carrying the plant 
introduction numbers; (3) small trees purchased from a local nursery; 
(4) rooted cuttuigs from certain species; (5) plants grown from seed at 
the University of California Citrus Experiment Station; and (6) large 
trees growing on the campus. The sources of the plants are shown 
in table 1. Seedlings and small trees were grown in 5-gallon tin 
containers in a lath house during the experiment and were in a vigor- 
ous growing condition. 

Inoculations were through wounds made by a steel needle or through 
deeper wounds made by cutting through the inoculum into the tissue 
with a scalpel. The wounds were left unprotected or w^ere protected 
in various ways. In some tests the wounds were wrapped with 
paraffiix paper. Desiccation in other tests was further checked by 
tying moist cotton over the wounds, which were then wrapped with 
paraflSin paper fastened at the ends to the plant with nurseryman's 

1 Received for publication June 5, 1939. Paper No. 404, University of California Citrus Experimenit 
Station. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 926, 

3 Barbus, M. P., Boyd, O. G., and Wood, Jessie I. diseases of plants in the united states in 193 o. 
U. S. Bur. Plant Indus. Plant Uis. Rptr. Sup. 81: 133. 1931. [Mimeographed.] 

Letter dated March 5, 1938, to the author from Woodbridgo Metcalf, extension forester. University of 
California. 

3 Oral report to the author July 8, 1939, by M. B. Rounds, Associate in the Citrus Experiment Station. 
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tape. Wlien inoculations were made near the base of the tree, a 
waterproof plant pot was placed around the inoculated trunk and 
filled with fine gravel which was kept moist. A few inoculations were 
made on the trunk at and below the ground level. Some of the smaller 
plants were inoculated and kept for a time in a moist chamber, and 
galls were frequently developed by the use of this method when 
results from unprotected inoculation wounds bad failed. Positive 
results were obtained from all of these methods on susceptible hosts. 


Table 1. — Suimnary of artificial inoculations through wounds rvith Bacterium 
tumefaciens on species of Oiipressaccae 


Host species 

[ Sources of plant material i 

Inocula- 

tions 

Galls 2 

Gall diam- 
eter range a 



N^^umber 

Number 

Millimeters 


Seedlings 

93 

18 

5-20 

bo - 

S 2367, S 2358- 

35 

7 

5-15 

Cupressus bakeri Jq'^s 

S 2127, S 2131 

30 

4 

3-30 


SPI 114030 - 

15 

7 

5-20 


S2157-. - 

15 

7 

3-25 

Oupressus forbesii Jeps . 

S 2315, S 2319, S 2335 

50 

9 

4-20 

Cupreams^glabra Sudw’ 

SPI 112084 

20 

C) 

0 

Bo 

C. E. S., Nursery-— 

155 

0 

0 


S 2069-- 

35 

0 

0 


S 2181, S 2182 

30 

2 

3-20 

Cupressus lusitanica Mill 

SPI 73844 

00 

5 

10-25 

Otipressus knightiana Mast.. 

Nursery - 

10 

3 

2-3 

Cupressus macrocarpa Hartw 

S 2177, S 2184 

25 

7 

3-35 

*Bo r 

Seedlings 

105 

3 

2-20 

Cupressus vidcnabiana Murr-_ 

S 2118, 8 2164 

25 

2 

2-20 

Cupressus inont(ina "WigiS 

S2067 

30 

0 

(3) 

Cupratftus nevadensi^ AhToms 

S 2169 

15 

3 

3-6 

Cupressus pygmaea Sarg 

S 2133, S 2137 

30 


0-35 

Cuprissus sargentii Jeps 

S 2156, S 2149, S 2185 

43 

10 

12-36 

Cupressus sempervirens L 

C. E. S 

45 

9 

10-20 

Ctipressiis thurifera Schlecht 

S2356--. 

28 

4 

5-25 

Cupressus torulosa Bon - 

SPI 112085 

15 

4 

3-10 

Thuja plicata Don 

Nursery - 

45 

9 

10-20 

Thuja ocddenialis L-- 

- do 

100 

5 

5-25 

Thuja orientalis L.. - 

G. K. S 

80 

17 

10-30 

Thujopsis dolabrata Sieb. and Zucc 

Nursery... 

45 

2 

10-15 

Chamaecyparis lawsoniana Pari . 

_do 

90 

2 

0 

Libocedrus decurrens Torr, 

... do - 

95 

34 

10-30 

Jiinipervs ashei Buchholz 

SPI 124966 

0 I 

3 

G) 

Jumperus californica Carr 

C. E.S 

95 ! 

0 

0 

Juniperus cedrus Webb and Berth 

SPI 57080 

50 

2 

(3) 

Juniperm hibernica Gord 

Nursery 

35 1 

4 

(3) 

Juniperus phoenicea L 

SPI 66020 

20 

6 

5-15 

Juniperus procera Hoehst 

SPI 60553 

30 1 

3 

5-10 

Bo 

SPI 27505 

50 1 

0 

0 

Juniperus virginiana L - 

Nursery 

35 

15 

5-20 


1 By “seedlings” is meant plants grown from seed at the University of California Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion. “S” denotes the accession number of plants from the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Carden, an<i “S PI”, 
the plant introduction number of plants from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. “C. E. S.” indicates 
large trees growing on the campus of the Citrus Experiment Station, and “Nursery” indicates trees pur- 
chased from a local nursery, 

» Results observed 6 months to 1 year after inoculation. 

» Knobs. 


Control punctures were made on the various hosts inoculated, but 
because of the limited plant material available, these controls were 
not numerous. 

GALLS ON CUPRESSUS 

The results of inoculations on species of Oupressus are listed in 
table 1. Galls (fig. 1) developed on all species tested, with the excep- 
tion of guadalupensis. 

The results on glabra and montana, however, were somewhat in- 
conclusive. On small trees of glabra (0. arizonica var. bonita) the 
inoculations caused the development of small knoblike projections 
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Figure 1. — Artificial galls produced on species of Cupressus by inoculation with 
Bacterium tuniefaciens isolated from Salix sp. for all galls except <? and H", 
for which cultures were isolated from Prunus persica. The time, in months, 
from the date of inoculation to the date of the^ photograph is indicated^ in 
parentheses following the description of the species: A, arizonica, a seedling 
(24 months); B, arizonicaj S 2357 (14 months); C, rnacnabiana, S 2154 (18 
months); D, sargentii, S 2149 (19 months); E, macrocarpa, a seedling (26 
months); F, henihami, SPI 114036 (12 months); (r, lusitanica, SPI 73844 (8.5 
months) ; H, same galls (24 months) ; /, thurijera, S 2356 (8 months) ; J , torulosa^ 
SPI 112085 (5.5 months); iC, goveniana, S 2181 (26 months); L, forhesii, ^ 
2335 (26 months); iVf, pygmaeUj S 2137 (14 months); N hakeri, S 2131 (14 
months); 0, duttoni^ S 2157 (8.5 months). 
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tliat failed to become typical galls (fig. 2, F). On mature trees of 
glabra growing on the campus, 50 series of 3 to 5 puncture inoculations 
each, were all negative. {Guadalupensis and glabra are the species of 
Cupressus frequently grown as ornamentals in southern California.) 
The galls on montana^ 4 months after inoculation, were small knoblike 
growths 1 to 3 mm. in diameter that had grown from healed-over 
tissue (fig. 2, Z>, E). Although later observations indicated that these 
galls increased somewhat in size, their slow development suggests that 
the species has strong resistance. A few typical galls formed on 
forbesii, but most of the inoculations were negative in effect. 



Figure 2. — Artificial galls produced on various species of Cupressaceae. In- 
oculations of A, D, E, and F were by cultures isolated from Salix sp.; inocula- 
tions of B were by cultures from Prunus persicaj and inoculations of C were 
by cultures from Libocedrus decurrens. The time, in months, from the date of 
inoculation to the date of the photograph is indicated in parentheses following 
the description of the species: A, Thnjopsis dolahraia (9 months) ; i?, Cha- 
maecyparis lawsoniana showing two overgrowths with small projections on 
their upper parts and between these overgrowths a small knoblike devcloi,)ment 
(11 months); C, Libocedrus decumns showing two galls, the upper gall smooth 
and the lower gall rough (24 months); D, Ef Cupressus montana^ S 2067, small 
knoblike galls (4 months) ; F, C, glabra, knoblike projections (4 months). 

The aerial gall on Cupressus may first appear as a globose swelling 
having a smooth bark from which small projecting knobs are often 
developed. This bark covering may remain smooth for about a year, 
but often the pressure of growth causes it to crack, and gum forms. 
The gall eventually becomes rough and resembles crown gall as it 
forms on other susceptible hosts. The artificial galls that develop 
below the soil are usually softer than aerial galls and have a smoother 
bark. The most susceptible species of Cupressus are probably mac- 
roearpa^ pygmaea, thurijera, sargentii, lusitanica, duttoni, and arizon- 
ica; but too few inoculations were made to permit definite conclusions 
to be drawn. 

GALLS ON JUNIPERUS 

The galls produced from inoculations on species of Juniperus are 
listed in table 1 . The number of species available for testing was some- 
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wliat limited. ^ Growths resulting from inoculations on hihernica were 
small papillalike protuberances that failed to develop into typical 
galls but were probably definite responses to the stimulus of the 
inoculation organism. The results of these inoculations were so in- 
conclusive, however, as best to be regarded as negative. The inocu- 
lations on cedruSj SPI 57080, at first showed small overgrowths 2 to 3 
mm. in diameter (fig. 3, F) that were regarded as gall initials; but 
these gall-Hke structures soon ceased to increase in size and, later, 
almost disappeared. Galls were readily formed on virginiana and 
procera^ vSPI 60553. Results on another tree of procera^ SPI 27505, 



Figure 3. — Artificial galls produced on species of Juniperus. Inoculations of 
A, Bj and D were by crown gall cultures from Salix sp.; inoculations of C, Ey 
and F were by cultures isolated from Primus persica. The time, in months, 
from the date of inoculation to the date of the photograph is indicated in paren- 
theses following the description of the species: Ay proceray SPI 60553 (14.5 
months) ; By procera, SPI 60553 (9 months) ; C, virginiana, nursery (15 months) ; 
D, virginiana, nursery (10 months) ; E, hihernica, nurserv (18 months); F, cedrus, 
SPI 57080 (12 months). 

were negative after 50 inoculations. Negative, also, were inocula- 
tions on calif ornica. From tlie resiilts of these inoculations it appears 
that Juniperus spp. are less susceptible than Cupressus spp. to inocula- 
tion with Bacterium (Phytomonas) tumefaciens. 

GALLS ON LIBOCEDRUS 

Nursery seedlings of Libocedrus decurrens were tested, and this host 
proved extremely susceptible to artificial inoculation. Galls fre- 
quently developed with a smooth bark, as shov^m in the upper gall of 
figure 2, O; but after about a year these smooth galls usually ruptured 
from growth pressure and became like galls on other susceptible hosts. 
The formation of galls on L. decurrens from artificial inoculations in 
earlier tests has abeady been described (5), 
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GALLS ON THUJA AND THUJOPSIS 

Galls produced by inoculations on species of Thuja are listed in 
table 1 and shown in figure 4. The three species, plicata, occidmtaMSj 
and orientalis, responded readily to artificial inoculation and were 
apparently among the m.ost susceptible species of the Cupressaceae. 
The galls were rough almost from the first. 

Thujopsis dolabrata was more difficult to infect than were the 
species of Thuja. Forty inoculations on a plant 2 feet liigh gave 
negative results. Kooted cuttings from this plant, hovrever, proved 
susceptible and developed typical rough galls (fig. 2, A). 



Figure 4. — Artificial galls produced on nursery trees of species of Thuja. Inocu- 
lations of A to H were by cultures isolated from Primus persica; inoculations of 
1 were by cultures from Salix sp. The time, in months, from the date of inocula- 
tion to the date of the photograph is indicated in parentheses following the 
description of the species: A, Thuja plicata (14 months); jB, same gall (17 
months); C, plicata (14 months); D, ocddentalis (16 months); E, occidentalis 
(15 months); F, same gall (19 months); G, orientalis (10 months); /f, orientalis 
(24 months); 7, orientalis (24 months). 

GALLS ON CHAMAECYPARIS 

The Lawson cypress {Chamaecyparis lawsoniaiia) vms the only 
species of Chamaecyparis tested. Ninety inoculations were made on 
three host trees, and the results of all except three were negative. Of 
these three moculations, which were inconclusive, two showed over- 
growths having smooth surfaces with small projections on their upper 
parts (fig. 2, B). At the time of the writing of this report, 4 years 
after inoculation, no abnormal increase in the size of these overgrowths 
has taken place, and they are less gall-like in appearance. Between 
the upper and lower overgrowths (fig, 2, B) can be seen a knoblike 
development which may have increased slightly in size; it is now 5 
nm. in diameter and extends 6 mm. from the branch. The suscepti- 
bility of this species to artificial inoculation with the crown gall organ- 
ism is yet to be demonstrated. 
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SUMMARY 

This paper reports the results of artificial inoculations made with 
Bacterium iumefaciens Smith and Townsend on species of Cupressaceae. 
Cultures isolated from Prunus persica produced galls on Cupressus, 
Ju7iiperuSj and Thuja. Cultures from Salix sp. produced galls on 
Cupressus, Thujopsis, Juni2)eruSj and Thuja. ^ Cultures from Lihoce-- 
drus decurrens gave negative results on all species except Z. decurrens. 

Sixteen species of Cupressus proved susceptible to inoculation. On 
glabra and montana occasional knoblike growths were formed, but 
no typical galls developed. One species of Cupressus {guadalupensis) 
was apparently resistant, as the results of all inoculations were nega- 
tive. Inoculations on species of Juniperus produced galls on vir- 
giniana on phoenica and on one plant of procera, but only small knob- 
like growths on hibernica, and cedrus. Libocedrus decurrens and the 
three species of Thuja tested proved susceptible and responded readily 
to inoculation. The original plant of Thujopsis dolabrata was nega- 
tive in response, but rooted cuttings from this plant developed typical 
1 ‘ough galls. Chamaecyparis lawsoniano developed nontypical over- 
growths. 

Control punctures were made on the various hosts inoculated. 
All of these injuries healed over in a normal manner. 

The results of inoculations on species of Cupressaceae suggest the 
relative resistance of the various species but are not conclusive because 
of the differences in the environmental conditions of the plants tested 
and the small number of inoculations on some of the species. 
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